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SECTION    IV. 

The  same  mail  wliieh  Itrouglit  back  my  M.  S.  from  ^\y.  ^lurray 
l)rou[;lit  tlio  ucM-s  (tf  tlic  llii^lit  of  Louis  l^liilippe.  ]\Iy  jx-tly 
interests  seemed  iiiiworlhy  of  mention,  even  to  myself,  in  the 
same  day  with  that  event.  jNline  wen;  rc-arranged  in  three  days, 
while  the  all'airs  of  the  ( 'oiiliiicnt  hecanic  more  excitini^^  fi-om 
hour  to  houi'.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  my  book  was 
linithed,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  letters  came  in,  in 
increasing  numbers,  appealing  to  me  for  help,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  or  against  popular  interests,  so  far  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  Chartism.  Of  these  letters,  one 
was  from  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  an  old  acipiaiutance, 
who  was  in  a  terrible  panic  about  Feargus  O'C'onnor  and  the 
threatened  Chartist  outbreak  of  the  tenth  of  Ajiiil,  then  ajiiiroach- 
ing.  She  told  me  that  she  wrote  under  her  husband's  sanction, 
to  ask  me,  now  that  they  saw  my  book  was  advertised  for  pub- 
lication, to  use  my  power  over  the;  working-classes,  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  &c.,  iScv.  The  letter  was  all  one  tremor  in 
regard  to  the  Chartists,  and  flattery  to  myself  I  replied  that  I 
had  no  intiuence,  as  far  as  I  knew,  witli  the  Chartists  ;  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  1  agreed  with  them  in  some  points  (jf  doctrine 
while  thinking  them  sadly  mistaken  in  others,  and  in  their  pro- 
posed course  (»f  arti.'ii.      I    ImM  her  tliat   I    had  seeji  something 
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in  the  newspapers  which  had  made  me  think  of  going  to  Lon- 
don :  and  that  if  I  did  go,  I  would  endeavour  to  see  as  many 
political  leaders  (in  and  out  of  parliament)  as  possible,  and 
would,  if  she  pleased,  write  her  an  account  of  what  should  seem 
to  me  the  state  of  things,  and  the  best  to  be  done,  by  myself 
and  others.  It  was  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  which 
had  made  me  think  of  going ;  —  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
periodical  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Knight,  called  "  The  Voice  of  the 
People."  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  of  my  friends, 
as  full  of  promise  in  such  hands  at  such  a  time.     The  day  after 

my  letter  to  Lady was  sent,  I  heard  from   Mr.   Knight. 

He  desired  to  see  me  so  earnestly  that  he  saitl,  if  I  could  not  go 
to  town,  he  would  come  to  me,  —  ill  as  he  could  just  then  spare 
the  time  :  or,  he  would  come  and  fetch  me,  if  I  wished  it.  Of 
course,  I  went  immediately;  and  I  helped  to  the  extent  Mr. 
Knight  wished,  in  his  new  periodical.  But  I  saw  immediately, 
as  he  did,  that  the  thing  would  never  do.  The  ^Miig  touch 
perished  it  at  once.  The  Whig  officials  set  it  up,  and  wished  to 
dictate  and  control  its  management  in  a  way  Avhich  no  literary 
man  could  have  endured,  if  their  ideas  and  feelings  had  been  as 
good  as  possi]jle.  But  the  poverty  and  perverseness  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  insolence  of  their  feelings  were  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  by  all  wlio  really  knew  that  remarkably 
vulgar  class  of  men.  They  proposed  to  lecture  the  working- 
classes,  who  were  by  far  the  wiser  party  of  tlie  two,  in  a  jejune, 
coaxing,  duU,  religious-tract  sort,  of  tone,  and  criticised  and  dep- 
recated every  thing  like  vigour,  and  a  manly  and  genial  tone 
of  address  in  the  new  publication,  while  trying  to  push  in,  as 
contributors,  effete  and  exhausted  writers,  and  friends  of  their 
own  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the  working- classes  of  England 
as  of  those  of  Turkey.  Of  course,  the  scheme  was  a  comidete 
and  immediate  failure.  On  the  iusertion  of  an  article  by  a 
Conservative  Whig,  (whicli  Avas  certainly  enough  to  account  t\;r 
the  catastrophe,)  the  sale  fell  to  almost  nothing  at  all ;  and  ]Mr. 
Kniglit,  who  ha<l  before  stood  liis  ground  manfully  against  the 
patrons  uf  the  scheme,  threw  up  the  business. 

^Meantime,  the  tenth  of  April  ai-rived  (while  I  was  near  Lon- 
don)  and  passed   in   the  way   which  ^j^-.^ll  ^l-emember.      Lady 
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wrote  to  me  iu  a  strain  of  exultation,  as  vul^'ar,  t<j  say  the 

least,  as  Kear^us  (J'C'oniuir's  Ix-liaviDiir,  alxuit  tljc  (.'.scuim'  nf  tjje 
<;ovenini«'nt.  Slic  tuld  of  ( )'( 'onnur's  wliiiiipcriii;^'  liccaiisf  !iis 
toes  were  tiotlden  dn  ;  aii<l  was  as  iiiscilcnt  in  Ikt  triiinijili  about 
a  result  wliidi  was  purtly  a  citi/.cu  work  as  she  had  lu-en  abject 
\v\w]\  in  Irar  that  the  (  iiartists  would  hold  the  uiftrojyolis.  I 
I'clt  till'  more  o])IiL,^i'd  to  write  the  promised  letter,  wlu-u  1  liad 
seen  several  k-ailin^^  [lolitieians  of  the  liberal  l)arty  ;  and  I  did 
it  when  1  eame  home.  1  did  it  carefully  ;  and  I  subniitte(l  my 
letter  to  two  ladies  wlio  wi're  jiul^^^es  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
l>olitics;  and  they  gave  it  their  sanction,  —  one  of  them  copying 

it,  with  entire  approbation.     Lady 's  reply  Avas  one  of  such 

insolence  as  i)rerluded  my  writing  to  ]un-  again.  She  spoke  of 
the  "  lower  classes  "  (she  herself  being  a  commoner  by  birth)  as 
eomi)rising  all  l)elow  the  peerage  ;  so  that  she  classed  together 
the  merchants  ;uul  manufacturers  with  ''cottagers"  and  even 
paupers ;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  a  manufacturer's  daughter,  she 
wrote  of  that  class  as  low,  and  spoke  of  having  been  once  obliged 
to  pass  a  week  in  the  house  of  a  manufacturer,  where  the  gov- 
erness was  maltreated  with  the  tyranny  which  marks  low  p  jople. 
My  two  consultees  reddened  with  indignation  at  the  personal  in- 
solence to  myself ;  which  1  had  overlooked  in  my  disgust  at  the 
wrong  to  my  "order,"  and  to  the  "cottagers"  with  whom  she 
classed  us.  By  their  advice,  I  wrote  a  short  nt»te  to  this  lady's 
husband,  to  explain  that  my  letter  was  not  a  spontaneous  ad- 
dress, as  his  lady  now  assumed,  but  written  in  answer  to  her 
request.  This  little  transaction  confirmed  the  impression  which 
T  had  derived  from  all  my  recent  intercourse  with  official 
Whigs;  —  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  thom 
now  that  they  were  spoiled  by  the  possession  of  place  and 
power.  T  had  seen  that  they  had  learned  nothing  by  their 
opportunities  :  that  they  were  hardened  in  their  eoneeit  and 
their  prejudices,  and  as  blind  as  liats  to  the  new  lights  wliirh 
time  was  introducing  into  society.  I  expected  what  liecanie 
apparent  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  their  incaj)acity  and 
aristocratic  self-complacency  disgraced  our  administration,  and 
lowered  our  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  worM,  and 
cost  their  country  many  thousands  of  lives  and  many  millions  of 
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treasure.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  and  many  varieties  of 
manners ;  and  it  now  appears  to  me  that  the  broadest  vulgarity 
I  have  encountered  is  in  the  famihes  of  official  Whigs,  who  con- 
ceive themselves  the  cream  of  society,  and  the  lights  and  rulers 
of  the  world  of  our  empire.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  though  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  when  that  coterie  will  be  found  to  have 
brought  about  a  social  revolution  more  disastrous  to  themselves 
than  any  thing  that  could  have  been  rationally  anticipated  from 
})oor  Feargus  O'Connor  and  his  Chartist  host  of  April  10th, 
1848. 

What  Mr.  Knight  wanted  of  me  at  that  time  was  not  mainly 
my  assistance  in  his  new  periodical,  but  to  carry  on  an  old 
enterprise  which  had  been  dropped.  The  "  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace"  had  been  begun  long  before;  but  diffi- 
culties had  occurred  which  had  brought  it  to  a  stand  for  two 
years  past.  That  his  subscribers  should  have  been  thus  ap- 
parently deserted,  and  left  with  the  early  numbers  useless  on 
their  hands,  was  a  heavy  care  to  my  good  friend ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  release  him  from  his  uncomfortable  position  by 
undertaking  to  linish  the  work.  I  felt  tempted  ;  but  I  did  not 
at  all  know  whether  I  could  write  History.  Under  his  encour- 
agement, I  promised  to  try,  if  he  could  wait  three  months.  I 
was  writing  "  Household  Education,"  and  I  had  promised  him 
an  account  of  the  Lake  District,  for  the  work  he  was  publishing, 
called  "  The  Land  we  live  in."  It  was  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
August  that  I  opened,  for  study,  the  books  which  Mr.  Knight 
had  been  collecting  and  forwarding  to  me  for  the  sources  of  my 
material. 

This  year  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  work  which  has  afforded 
me  more  vivid  and  unmixed  pleasure  than  any,  except  author- 
ship, that  I  ever  undertook  ;  —  that  of  delivering  a  yearly  course 
of  lectures  to  the  mechanics  of  Ambleside  and  their  families. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  thoughts,  at  the  out- 
set, than  such  an  extension  of  the  first  effort.  On  my  return 
i'vom  the  East,  I  was  talking  with  a  neighbour  about  the  way  in 
which  children,  and  many  other  untravelled  persons,  regard  the 
Holy  Land.  When  Dr.  Carpenter  taught  me  in  my  youth, 
among  his  other  catechumens,  the  geography  of  Palestine,  with 
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notice-!  from  IMauiKlrcH's  travels  tlicre,  it  was  like  fiii<liiiL:  out 
thai  a  sort  of  fairy  land  was  a  real  aixl  siilistant  ial  j.art  <>\'  .Mir 
everyday  ciirtli  ;  and  my  oaj^'erness  to  leani  all  about  it  was  ex- 
treme, and  liiuldy  im])rovinff  in  a  reli^nons  sense.  T  remarked 
ni'W  t«»  my  nei^ld>niii'  ijiat  it  was  a  ]»ity  that  the,  sebool-ehildrun 
should  not  learn  I'roui  nu;  sometiiiuj^'  ol"  what  1  liad  learmd  in 
my  youth  from  iNlauudrell.  Slu;  seized  U[)on  the  idea,  au  I  i»n»- 
posed  that  I  should  L^ive  lamiliar  lectures  to  the  monitors  and 
l)est  s(;holars  of  llie  naiional  srhdol,  -sometimes,  when  con- 
venient, to  esi-ape  visilali<in,  called  the  Snuirc's  school.  1  was 
willin,^,  and  we  went  to  the  sdiool-mistress,  whose  reception  of 
the  scheme  amuseil  us  mu(  h.  She  said  she  knew,  and  had 
taught  the  childri'U,  ''all  al)out  the  sources  of  the  Kile;"  but 
that  she  should  be  ,ulad  to  hear  any  thing  more  that  I  had  to 
tell.  We  could  hardly  refrain  from  asking  her  to  teach  us  "all 
about  the  sources  of  the  2silc  :  "  but  we  satislie<l  ourselves  with 
lixiug  the  plan  for  my  addressing  the  children  in  the  school- 
house.  I  was  more  nervous  the  tirst  time  than  ever  after,  — 
serious  as  was  the  extension  of  the  plan.  After  the  first  lecture, 
which  was  to  two  or  three  rows  of  children  ami  their  school- 
mistress, a  tlillivulty  arose.  The  incumbent's  lady  made  a  speech 
in  School  Committee,  against  our  scheme,  saying  that  the  incum- 
bent had  found  so  much  discontent  in  the  parish  from  a  dissenter 
having  been  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  school-house,  that  its  doors 
must  be  closed  against  me.  She  added  some  compliments  to  me 
and  the  lectures,  which  she  expressed  a  great  wish  to  hear,  and 
so  on.  My  neighbour  immediately  t< ok  all  the  blame  on  her- 
self, saying  that  I  had  not  even  known  where  the  school-house 
was  till  she  introduced  me  to  it ;  and  that  what  I  had  done  was 
at  her  request.  She  went  straight  to  the  authorities  of  the  chajicl 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  my  rock,  and  in  an  hour  obtained 
from  them  in  writing  an  assurance  that  it  would  give  them  "  the 
greatest  pleasure"  that  I  should  lecture  in  their  school-rooms. 
Armed  with  tliis,  and  blushing  all  over,  my  neighbour  came,  and 
was  relieved  tt  liml  lliai  I  was  not  oll'ended  but  amused  at  the 
transaction.  1  ]iroposed  t  •  ha\e  the  children  in  my  kitchen, 
which  would  hold  them  very  well;  an  1  that  we  should  invite 
the  incumbent's  lady  to  be  present.      My  nei-hbour  said  ''  Xo, 
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no  :  she  does  not  deserve  that,"  and  produced  the  Methodists' 
gracious  letter.  I  may  add  here  that  last  year  the  incumbent's 
lady  said,  in  a  railway  carriage,  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  there  was  great  alarm  among  the  clergy  when  I  first 
came  to  live  at  Ambleside  :  but  that  it  had  died  away  gradually 
and  completely  (even  after  the  publication  of  the  Atkinson 
Letters)  from  tlieir  tinding  that,  while  I  thought  it  right  to  issue 
through  the  press  whatever  I  thought,  I  never  meddled  with  any 
body's  opinions  in  private.  I  may  add,  too,  that  I  have  been 
treated  vrith  courtesy  and  kindness,  whenever  occasion  brought 
us  together. 

It  occurs  to  me  also  to  add  an  anecdote  which  diverted  me 
and  my  friends  at  the  time,  and  which  seems  more  odd  than 
ever,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  There  is  a  Book-club  at 
Ambleside,  the  members  of  which  are  always  complaining  to 
outsiders  of  the  dullness  of  the  books,  and  the  burdensomeness 
of  the  connexion.  I  had  had  hints  about  the  duty  of  neighbours 
to  subscribe  to  the  Book-club  ;  and  when  one  or  two  books  tliat 
I  wished  to  see  were  circulating,  I  told  a  member  that  I  was  not 
anxious  to  join,  at  an  expense  which  could  hardly  be  compen- 
sated,—  judging  by  what  I  heard  about  the  choice  of  books  : 
but  that,  if  1  ever  joined,  it  should  be  then.  She  mentioned  this 
to  another  member  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  proposed 
and  seconded.  But  the  gentleman  she  spoke  to  —  always  a 
friendly  neighbour  to  me,  —  called  on  her  to  conmiuihcate,  with 
much  concern,  his  apprehension  that  I  might  possibly  be  black- 
balled. He  was  entirely  uncertain  ;  but  he  had  some  notion  that 
it  might  be  so.  The  lady  came,  very  nervous,  to  ask  Avhetlier  I 
would  proceed  f)r  not.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment, 
—  it  would  have  been  such  a  rich  joke,  —  so  voluminous  a  writer, 
and  one  so  familiar  in  literary  society  in  London,  being  black- 
balled in  a  country  book-club  !  But  I  thought  it  more  consider- 
ate not  to  thrust  myself  into  any  sort  of  connexion  with  any 
body  who  might  be  afraid  of  me.  I  profited  by  an  invitation  to 
join  a  few  families  in  a  subscription  to  a  London  library,  by 
M'hich,  for  less  money,  I  got  a  sight  of  all  the  books  I  wished  to 
see,  —  and  no  others  ;  for  my  friends  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind 
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At  the  second  lecture,  some  of  the  parents  and  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  of  tlie  children  stole  in  to  listin  ;  and  belure  1  had 
done,  there  was  a  pi'liLion  that  1  would  deliver  the  lectures  to 
grown  people.  I  saw  at  <'nc<;  what  an  ojipurtunity  this  was, 
and  nerved  niysell"  to  use  it.  1  ex]»an(led  tiic  Icclui'es,  and  made 
thcni  uf  a  hiL;her  cast  ;  and  l)i'l<»n'  another  year,  tlie  Mechanics 
i)['  ^Vuihleside  and  tlieir  laniilies  were  eager  Wv  otinr  subjects.  1 
iuive  since  lectured  every  winter  but  two  :  and  with  singular 
satisfaction.  The  winter  was  the  time  chosen,  ])ecause  the  a])- 
prentices  auel  shopdveepers  could  not  leave  their  business  in  time, 
when  the  days  lengthened.  Ko  gentry  were  admitted,  except 
two  or  three  friends  who  took  tea  Avitli  me,  and  went  as  my  stall', 
—  in  order  to  help  me,  if  any  ditli«ulty  arose,  and  to  let  me  know 
if  I  spoke  either  too  loud  or  to(j  low;  a  matter  of  ^vhich,  from 
my  ileafness,  I  could  not  judge.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that, 
being  so  deaf,  and  having  never  before  spoken  in  any  but  a  con- 
versational tone,  I  never  got  wrong  as  to  loudness.  I  placed  one 
of  my  servants  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  ;  and  relied  on  her  to 
take  out  her  handkerchief  if  she  failed  to  hear  me  ;  but  it  always 
went  well.  I  made  notes  on  half-a-slieet  of  [)aper,  of  dates  or 
otlier  nundiers,  or  of  facts  Avhicli  might  slip  my  memory;  hut 
1  trusted  ciilirely  to  my  power  at  the  time  for  my  matter  and 
words.  I  never  wrote  a  sentence  ;  and  I  never  once  stopped  lor 
a  word.  —  The  reasons  why  no  gentry  were  admitted  were,  lirst, 
because  there  was  no  room  for  more  than  the  '•  workies  :"  and 
next,  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  tiling  natural  and  cpiiet.  If 
once  the  alfair  got  into  the  newspapers,  there  would  be  an  end 
^>{'  the  simpli<'ity  of  the  proceeding.  Again,  I  liad.  as  I  told  the 
gentry,  nothing  new  to  tell  to  persons  who  had  books  at  home, 
and  leisure  to  read  them.  —  ]\Iy  ol)ject  was  to  give  rational 
amusement  to  men  whom  all  circumstances  .semu'-d  to  conspire 
to  drive  to  the  ]Md»Ii<'diouse,  and  to  interest  them  in  matters 
which  might  lead  them  to  books,  or  at  least  give  them  some- 
ihing  to  think  alx>ut.  iMy  lectures  were  maliciously  misrepre- 
.  cnted  l»y  a  quizzer  hero  and  tliere,  and  especially  by  a  lawyer  or 
I  wo,  v,ho  came  this  way  on  circuit,  and  professed  to  have  been 
pre^ent  :  but  they  were  welcome  to  ih»'ir  amu...  meiii,  a.>  long  as 
it  wa:.  an  inli-puLable  m.itter  that  they  had  not  been  present. 
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The  second  course  was  on  Sanitary  matters ;  and  it  was  an 
effectual  preparation  for  my  scheme  of  instituting  a  Building 
Society.  In  a  place  like  Ambleside,  where  wages  are  high,  the 
screw  is  a2:»plied  to  the  working  men  in  regard  to  their  dwellings. 
The  great  land-owners,  who  can  always  hnd  room  to  build  man- 
sions, have  never  a  corner  for  a  cottage  :  and  not  only  are  rents 
excessively  high,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  working  man  to 
offend  his  landlord,  by  going  to  chapel  instead  of  church,  for 
instance,  when  he  may  be  met  by  the  threat  —  "  If  you  enter 
that  chapel  again,  I  will  turn  your  family  out  of  your  cottage ; 
and  you  know  you  can't  get  another."  When  the  people  are 
compelled  to  sleep,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  in  two  rooms,  there 
can  be  little  hope  for  their  morals  or  manners ;  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  excessive  intemperance  of  the  population  is  well 
known  to  be  the  discomfort  of  the  crowded  dwellings.  When 
the  young  men  come  home  to  bad  smells  and  no  room  to  turn, 
they  go  off  to  the  public-house.  The  kind-hearted  among  the 
gentry  tend  the  sick,  and  pray  with  the  disheartened,  and 
reprove  the  sinner ;  but  I  have  found  it  singularly  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that,  however  good  may  be  wine  and  broth,  and 
prayers  and  admonition,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  dis- 
ease,  sin  and  misery  by  a  purer  method  of  living.  ]\Iy  recourse 
was  to  the  "  workies "  themselves,  in  that  set  of  lectures ;  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  all  the  means  of  healthy 
and  virtuous  living  Avere  around  them,  —  in  a  wide  space  of 
country,  slopes  for  drainage,  floods  of  gushing  water,  and  the 
wholesomest  air  imaginable.  I  showed  them  how  they  were 
paying  away  in  rent,  money  enough  to  provide  every  head  of 
a  household  with  a  cottage  of  his  own  in  a  few  years  ;  and  I 
explained  to  them  the  ])rinciple  of  such  a  Building  Society  as  we 
might  have,  — free  from  the  dangers  whicli  beset  such  societies 
in  large  towns,  where  the  members  are  unknown  to  ea(di  other, 
and  sharp  lawyers  may  jjet  in  to  occasion  trouble.  They  saw  at 
once  that  if  twenty  men  lay  by  together,  instead  of  separately,  a 
shilling  a  week  each,  they  need  not  wait  twenty  weeks  for  any 
one  to  have  the  use  of  a  pound ;  but  the  twentieth  man  may 
have  his  pound,  just  the  same,  while  the  other  nineteen  will 
}iave  had   earlier  use  of  theirs,  and   be   payin%^  interest  for  it. 
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Hence  arose  onr  r.nildiii.LC  Society  ;  tlie  meeting,'  to  form  it  bein^' 
licld  ill  my  kifclicii.  A  i^'cin-ntus  frifiul  of  iniii*'  iidvaiiccd  tlio 
iiKiiH'V  to  Itiiy  a  tirld,  wliidi  I  ^^)t  siirvcyrd,  |.anM-Ilcd  out, 
drained,  Icnecd,  and  prepared  for  use.  The  Juls  were  innnedi- 
ati'ly  purchased,  and  i)aid  for  without  (h'fault.  Impediments  and 
<lilli(ulties  arosi',  as  mi-ht  he  expected.  -leaioiisy  aiul  ridii-uh; 
were  at  work  a.i^^iinst  the  s(dienie.  Some  who  mij^dit  have  helped 
it  were  sellisli,  and  others  timid.  Death  (amoii^'  a  p(Ji)uhition 
wlii're  ahuost  every  man  thinks)  and  emi;,n-atiou,  and  other  causes 
impeiU'd  an  increase  of  meml>ers  ;  and  the  |iroperty  was  less  held 
hy  Avorkin^^  men,  and  more  hy  opulciil  persons,  than  I  had 
desired  and  intended ;  but  the  result  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch  as  thirteen  cottages  have  arisen  already ;  and 
more  are  in  prospect :  and  this  number  is  n(j  small  relief  in  a 
little  country  town  like  Ambleside.  The  eye  of  visitors  is  now 
caught  by  an  upland  handet,  just  above  the  })arsonage,  where 
there  are  two  good  houses,  and  some  ranges  of  cottages  which 
will  staml,  as  the  builders  say,  ''  a  thousand  years,"  —  so  sub- 
stantial is  the  mode  of  building  the  gray  stone  dwellings  of  the 
district,  I  scarcely  need  add  that  I  made  no  reference,  in  the 
lectures  or  otherwise,  to  the  form  of  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  owniers  of  land  and  houses.  My  business  was  to  preclude 
the  tyranny,  by  showing  the  people  that  their  own  interests 
were  in  their  own  hands,  and  by  no  means  to  excite  angry 
feelings  about  grievances  which  I  hoped  t(T  mitigate,  or  even 
extinguish. 

The  generous  friend  who  enabled  me  to  buy  the  land  declined 
to  receive  the  money  back.  She  is  the  proprietress  of  two  of  the 
cottages  and  their  gardens  ;  and  she  placed  the  rest  of  the  money 
at  my  disposal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  as  long  as  it  was 
Avanted.  Since  my  illness  began,  three  months  ago,  I  have 
transferred  the  trust  to  other  hands  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  place  will  be  provided  with  a  good  ^Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  Baths,  —  which  are  now  the  next  great  want. 

Tn  the  two  last  lectures  of  the  Sanitary  course,  there  was  an 
ojiportunity  for  dealing  with  tlie  great  curse  of  the  place,  —  its 
intemperance.  Those  two  lectures  were  on  the  Stomach  and 
Brain.      T  drew  the  outline  of  the  .^toma-^li  on  a  large  expanse  of 
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paper,  Avhich  was  fixed  in  front  of  the  desk ;  and  I  sent  round 
the  coloured  prints,  used  in  Temperance  Societies,  of  the  appear- 
ances of  progressive  disease  in  the  drunkard's  stomach,  —  from 
the  first  faint  bkish  of  inflammation  to  the  schirrous  condition.  It 
was  a  subject  which  had  long  and  deeply  engaged  my  attention  ; 
and  my  audience,  so  closely  packed  as  that  the  movement  of  one 
person  swayed  the  whole,  were  as  much  interested  as  myself;  so 
that  my  lecture  spread  out  to  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  Avith- 
out  my  being  at  all  aware  of  the  time.  The  only  stir,  except 
when  the  prints  were  handed  round,  was  made  by  a  young  man 
wdio  staggered  out,  and  fainted  at  the  door.  He  was  a  recent 
comer  to  the  place,  and  had  lately  begun  to  tipple,  like  his 
neighbours.  After  that  night,  he  joined  my  Building  Society, 
that  he  might  have  no  money  for  the  public -house.  Many  told 
me  afterwards  that  they  were  sick  with  pain  ©f  mind  during  that 
lecture ;  and  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  probably  hardly 
a  listener  there,  except  the  children,  who  had  not  family  reasons 
for  strong  emotion  during  an  exposure  of  the  results  of  intem- 
perate habits. 

The  longest  course  I  have  given  was  one  of  twenty  lectures  on 
the  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  days  of  tradition  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Another  was  on  the 
History  of  America,  from  its  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the 
death  of  Washington.  This  w^as  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
course  which  I  shall  not  live  to  offer ;  —  the  modern  History  of 
the  United  States,  —  with  a  special  view  to  recommend  tlic, 
Anti-slavery  cause.  Last  November  and  December,  I  addressed 
my  neighbours  for  the  last  time,  —  On  Russia  and  the  War. 
At  the  close,  I  told  them  that  if  I  were  alive  and  well  next 
winter,  we  would  carry  on  the  subject  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
l)aign  of  1855.  I  should  be  happy  to  know  that  some  one 
would  take  up  my  work,  and  not  allow  my  neighbours  to  sutler 
by  my  departure.  I  found  myself  fatigued  and  faint  during 
the  two  last  lectures ;  and  I  spoke  seriously  when  making  my 
conditional  promise  for  another  season ;  but  I  had  no  clear 
notion  how  ill  I  was,  even  then,  and  that  I  should  never  meet 
that  array  of  honest,  earnest  faces  again. 
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There  was  some  Icar  tliat  the  strong  poliliial  iiitt*i-<'.st..s  of  tlic 
s})i'in^'  of  ISIS  wiMiM  iiitcrfciv  witli  the  lilciarv  i»ru.si»crity  of 
ilie  si-asoii.  W'licllii  r  llicv  ilid  'T  not,  I  do  not  know.  l''or  my 
o\\ii  part  1  cart'il  more  for  ncwsitapfis  than  Itooks  in  that  cxcit- 
my;  yvxiv ;  Ijut  my  own  hook  liatl  an  excelifut  .sah*.  The  re- 
memhraiiee  of  i\\v  ncwspaprr  rcailing  of  those  revohitionary 
times  recalls  a  L;rouj)  of  cir'-umstances  in  my  own  experience 
which  may  he  worth  recording,  —  to  show  liow  important  a 
work  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  constitution  and  j>oiitics  of 
a  foreign  nation. — Ten  years  before  this,  —  (I  think  it  was  the 
year  before  my  long  illness  began)  a  gentleman  was  brought 
to  a  soiree  at  my  mother's  hous(>,  and  introdui-cd  to  me  by  a 
friend,  who  intimated  that  the  stranger  had  a  message  to  deliver 
to  me.  The  gentli'inan  luul  been  for  some  time  resident  in 
Sweden,  where  he  was  intimately  acquainted  witli  th(!  late 
Prime  Minister.  The  Crown  Prince  Oscar  of  that  day  (the  })res- 
ent  King)  was  earnestly  desirous  of  introducing  constitutional 
reforms  on  a  large  scale,  many  of  which,  as  we  all  know,  he  has 
since  achieved.  The  retired  Prime  Minister  desired  my  guest 
of  that  evening  to  procure  an  introduction  to  me,  and  to  be  the 
])earer  of  an  in\itation  to  me  to  spend  a  Sweilish  summer  at 
the  jNIinister's  countrydiouse,  where  his  lady  and  family  would 
make  me  Avelcome.  His  object  was,  he  said,  to  discuss  some 
l)olitical  topics  of  deep  interest  to  Sweden ;  and  he  conceived 
that  my  books  on  America  showed  me  to  be  the  person  whom 
lie  wanted;  —  to  be  capable,  in  fact,  of  understanding  the  work- 
ing of  the  constitutions  of  foreign  nations.  lie  wanted  to  talk 
over  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Sweden  in  the  light  of  the 
experiments  of  other  countries.  I  could  not  tliink  of  going; 
ami  I  forgot  the  invitation  till  it  was  rerallrd  tt»  memory  by  an 
incident  which  happened  in  April  1830.  1  was  then  going  to 
Switzerland  with  thivc  friends,  and  our  passage  to  Kotterdam 
was  taken,  when  a  Iriiiid  ^A'  my  family,  ihr  Knglish  representa- 
tive of  an  Irish  county,  tailed  on  nic  with  an  earnest  request 
that  1  w<iuld  suspend  my  scheme,  for  rea.-^ons  whi<h  he  would 
assign  in  a  few  days.  1  explained  that  I  really  could  not  do  so, 
as   1  was  pledgeil  t(j  accouipany  a  sick  cousin.      In  a  day  or  two. 
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my  friend  called,  to  insist  on  my  dining  at  his  house  the  next 
Wednesday,  to  meet  Mr.  O'Connell  on  business  of  importance. 
Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  be  in  town  earlier,  because  the  freedom 
of  some  place  (I  forget  what)  was  to  be  presented  to  him  on 
Tuesday  ;  and  travelling  all  night  would  bring  liim  to  London 
only  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  I  could  not  meet  him,  as  we 
were  to  go  on  board  the  packet  on  Wednesday  evening.  —  My 
friend,  hoping  still  to  dissuade  me,  told  me  what  Mr.  O'Connell 
wanted.  He  had  private  reasons  for  believing  that  "  Peel  an<l 
the  Tories "  Avould  soon  come  into  power  :  (in  fact,  the  Bed- 
chamber Question  occurred  within  a  month  after)  and  he  feared 
more  than  ever  for  the  lilierties  of  Ireland,  and  felt  tliat  not  a 
day  must  be  lost  in  providing  every  assistance  to  the  cause  that 
could  be  obtained.  He  had  long  been  convinced  that  one  of  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  Ireland  was  that  her  cause  Avas  pleaded  in 
print  by  authors  who  represented  only  the  violent,  and  vulgar 
and  factious  elements  of  Irish  discontent ;  by  Irish  people,  in 
fact,  who  could  not  speak  in  a  way  which  the  English  were 
willii]g  to  listen  to.  He  considered  that  my  American  books 
established  my  capacity  to  understand  and  represent  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  another  country  ;  and  what  he  had  to 
request  was  that  I  would  study  Irish  affairs  on  the  spot,  and 
report  of  them.  He  offered  introductions  to  the  best-informed 
Catholic  families  in  any  or  every  jiart  of  Ireland,  and  besought 
me  to  devote  to  the  object  all  tlie  time  I  thought  needful,  — 
either  employing  twelve  months  or  so  in  going  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  or  a  shorter  time  in  a  deeper  study  of  any  particular 
part,  —  publishing  the  results  of  my  observations  Avithout  inter- 
ference from  any  body,  or  the  expression  of  any  desire  from 
any  quarter  that  my  opinions  should  be  of  one  colour  rather 
than  another. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  any  tiling  to  this  scheme  at 
the  time  :  but  my  family  and  friends  were  deeply  impressed  by 
it.  It  was  frequently  discussed  by  my  comrades  and  myself 
during  our  continental  journey;  and  one  of  them,  —  th^'  same 
generous  friend  to  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  con- 
nexion  with    my   Ambleside  schemes,  —  offered    to   ar-company 
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luc,  witli  a  stTNaiit,  tn  liclp  and  ((iiiiitcnaiicr  in»',  aixl  Innr  lor 
iiic,  and  further  llir  nlijrcl  in  cM-iy  |.(.ssil>lt'  way  :  and  she  \v;us 
umI  (lie  (inly  one  wlio  .sm  \  ohinteire.L  It  slDod  before  my  mind 
as  the  next  -real  work  to  hr  undertaken  :  hut,  in  another  month, 
not  only  wen-  "  I'eel  and  tlie  'I'ories  "  sent,  to  the  ri-htahont,  for 
the  time,  hut  1  was  prostrate  in  tlie  ilhiess  wliii  h  was  tn  lay  ine 
asidi^  for  lU'arly  six  years.  (  hi  our  return  from  Italy,  we  j'ell  in 
with  tlio  family  (»f  Lord  I'lunkel,  to  whom,  in  tlie  cour.sc; 
of  conversation  al)out  Ireland,  we  related  the  incident.  Miss 
riunkct  seemed  as  nnudi  struck  with  tin;  rationality  of  tlie 
sehenu'.  as  we  wvvv  ;  and,  aft(!r  sonu'.  consultation  a])art,  Miss 
riuuket  eauie  to  uie  witli  au  exjiress  oli'er  of  iut  i'o(hu;lions  from 
Lord  LIunket  to  intelli;_;('nt  Protestants,  in  any  or  every  part  of 
Ireland  wlua-e  this  hnsiness  might  carry  me.  My  illness,  how- 
ever, broke  up  the  sclieme. 

This  incident,  again,  was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  what 
happened  the  next  time  1  was  abroail.  It  <H'cnrred  in  the  sjiring 
of  1847.  Our  desert  party  agreed,  at  fJerusalem,  to  make  an 
excursion  of  three  days  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On 
the  eve  of  the  trip,  three  European  gentlemen  sent  a  petition 

to  Lady  Harriet   K ,  that  they  might   be   allowed  to  ride 

with  our  party,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road  to 
dericho.  They  joined  our  troop  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  rode  among  us  all  day.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  avIio 
they  were.  In  the  course  of  the  next  morning,  when  the  ladies 
of  the  party  were  going  through  the  wood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  to  l)athe  northwards,  while  the  gentlemen  went  south- 
wards, we  met  one  of  these  strangers  ;  and  I  told  him  where 
lie  might  lind  his  companions.  I  never  doubted  his  bi'ing 
Engli.sh,  —  he.  looked  so  like  a  country  S(|uire,  with  his  clos(;- 
cropi)ed,  rather  light  hair,  and  sunburned  complexion.  He 
appeared  to  be  somewhere  about  five-and-thirty.  On  leaving  thi; 
Jonlan,  we  had  to  traverse  an  0})en  tract,  in  excessive  heat,  to 
the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hard  sand  looked  trust- 
worthy ;  and  1  i)ut  my  hor.se  to  a  gallop,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mind  thus  ol)tained.  1  soon  heard  other  horses  coming  up  ;  and 
this  gentleman,  with  two  others,  appeared  :  and  he  rode  close  by 
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my  side  till  an  accident  to  one  of  the  party  obliged  him  to  dis- 
mount and  give  help.  I  was  among  those  who  rode  on  when 
we  found  that  no   harm  was  done ;  and  presently  after  I  was 

asked  by  Lady  Harriet  K whether  I  would  allow  Count 

Porro  to  be  introduced  to  me,  —  he  being  desirous  of  some  con- 
versation with  me.  For  Silvio  Pellico's  sake,  as  well  as  Count 
Porro's  father's  and  his  own,  I  was  happy  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  I  supposed  we  should  meet  at  our  halting  place,  — 
at  Santa  Saba.  But  Count  Porro  and  his  companions  were  to 
strike  off  northwards  by  the  Damascus  road;  and  they  were 
gone  before  I  was  aware.  —  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  we 
four,  of  the  Mle  party,  rode  up  to  our  hotel  at  Damascus,  Count 
Porro  was  awaiting  us ;  and  he  helped  us  ladies  down  from  our 
horses.  He  had  remained  some  days,  in  order  to  see  me.  He 
desired  some  conversation  witli  me  at  a  convenient  time ;  and 
that  convenient  time  proved  to  be  the  next  morning,  when  he 
joined  me  on  the  divan,  in  the  alcove  in  the  quadrangle.  He 
was  so  agitated  that  he  could  scarcely  speak.  His  English, 
liowever,  was  excellent.  He  told  me  that  in  what  he  was  going 
to  say  he  was  the  mouth-piece  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  wishes  ;  and  especially  of  several  fellow- 
citizens  of  Milan.  What  he  said  was  as  nearly  as  could  be  a 
repetition  of  O'Connell's  plea  and  request.  He  said  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  his  country  to  be  represented  abroad  by  injured 
and  exasperated  patriots,  who  demanded  more  than  the  bulk  of 
the  people  desired,  and  gave  forth  views  which  the  citizens  in 
general  disclaimed.  It  was  believed  by  the  leading  men  in 
Lombardy  that  the  changes  which  were  really  most  essential 
might  be  obtained  from  Austria,  if  sought  in  a  temperate  and 
rational  manner ;  and  that  tlie  best  way  of  obtaining  these 
changes  Avould  be  by  means  of  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  by  some  traveller  of  reputation,  who  had  shown,  as  they 
considered  that  I  had  done  by  my  work  on  the  United  States, 
a  capacity  to  understand  and  report  of  a  foreign  state  of  society. 
He  was  therefore  authorised  to  request  that  I  would  reside  in 
Milan  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  to  say  that  every  fa(iility 
should  bo  afforded  for  my  obtaining  information,  and  all  possi- 
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Itlc  ri»sj)oct  shown  U>  my  lilxTly  <»!'  jud.i^imMit  and  r('j)n'S(!ntation. 
All  tlu'V  Wiinti'tl  was  tliat  1  slitiiild  study  tlicir  condition,  and 
n'port  it  I'ldly,  on  my  return  to  l\n;_;land.  Hi-  told  nn-  (in  con- 
sideration of  my  dcat'ni'ss,  wliicli  disal)lc(l  me  lor  conv(!i-sation, 
tliou^di  not,  of  course,  fur  reailing,  in  a  forei,L,Mi  langua^'c)  tliat 
every  educated  Milanese  speaks  English;  and  that  everything 
shuuld  be  done  to  render  my  abode  as  pleiusant  as  possiljle  ;  and 
so  forth.  —  I  })ositively  declined,  being,  in  truth,  heartily  home- 
sick,—  longing  for  my  green,  quiet  valley,  and  the  repose  of 
my  own  aboile.  My  duties  there  seemed  more  congenial  and 
natural  than  investigating  the  politics  of  Lombardy ;  and  I  did 
not  therefore  think  it  selfish  to  refuse.  AVith  increasing  agita- 
tion, Count  Porro  declared  that  he  would  take  no  refusal.  He 
asked  how  much  time  these  home  duties  would  occupy ;  said, 
in  spite  of  all  my  discouragements,  that  lie  should  go  to  England 
the  next  spring  ;  and  declared,  when  taking  his  leave  next  day, 
that,  on  landing  at  Southampton,  his  first  step  would  be  to  put 
himself  into  the  train  for  Ambleside,  whence  he  would  not 
depart  without  my  promise  to  go  to  Milan. 

When  that  "  next  spring  "  arrived,  —  the  anniversary  of  those 
conversations  of  ours  at  Damascus,  —  Count  Porro  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Milan,  telling  Austria  by 
his  acts  and  decrees  what  it  was  that  Lombardy  required.  The 
mention,  in  my  narrative,  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  brought  up 
these  three  stories  at  once  to  my  recollection  ;  and  their  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other  seems  to  show  that  there  must  be 
something  in  them  which  makes  them  worth  the  telling. 

I  began  my  great  task  of  the  History  under  much  anxiety  of 
mind.  ]\[y  mother  was  known  to  be  dying  from  the  spring  on- 
wards ;  and  she  died  in  August.  She  was  removed,  while  yet 
a])le,  to  the  house  of  her  eldest  surviving  son,  at  Edgbaston  ;  and 
tliere,  amidst  the  best  possible  tendance,  she  declined  and  died. 
I  ler  life  hung  upon  perfect  quiet ;  and  therefore,  as  all  her 
children  had  seen  her  not  long  before,  it  was  considered  best  to 
leave  her  in  the  good  hands  of  one  of  the  families.  I  saw  her 
at  Liverpool,  on  my  return  home  from  the  East.     By  e^il  offices, 
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working  on  her  prejudice  against  mesmerism,  she  had  been  pre- 
vented from  meeting  me  after  my  recovery  :  but  such  a  cause 
of  separation  was  too  absurd  to  be  perpetual.  I  knew  that  tlie 
sound  of  my  voice,  and  my  mere  presence  for  five  minutes,  would 
put  to  flight  all  objections  to  my  mode  of  recovery  :  and  we  did 
meet  and  part  in  comfort  and  satisfaction.  I  did  hope  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  her  that  summer,  though  I  pro- 
posed it  with  much  doubt.  She  was  now  blind  ;  and  she  could 
not  but  be  perpetually  hearing  of  the  charms  of  the  scenery. 
She  could  walk  only  on  smooth  and  level  ground  ;  and  walking 
was  essential  to  her  health  :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  smooth 
level  ground  in  our  valley.  Yet,  as  one  main  inducement  to  my 
building  and  settling  here  was  that  there  might  be  a  paradise  for 
any  tired  or  delicate  members  of  my  family  to  rest  in,  I  did  wish 
that  my  mother  should  have  tried  it,  this  first  practicable  sum- 
mer :  but  she  was  too  ill  to  do  more  than  go  to  Edgbaston,  and 
find  her  grave  there.  She  was  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  —  I 
have  never  felt  otherwise  than  soundly  and  substantially  happy, 
during  this  last  term  of  my  life  :  but  certainly  those  months  of 
July  and  August  1848  were  the  most  anxious  of  the  whole  ten 
years  since  I  left  Tynemouth.  The  same  faithful  old  friend  to 
whom  I  have  often  referred,  must  come  into  my  history  again 
here.  She  came  to  me  when  I  was  becoming  most  anxious,  and  re- 
mained above  two  months,  —  saving  me  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  visits  from  strangers,  and  taking  me  quiet  drives,  when  my 
work  was  done  ;  —  a  recreation  which  I  have  always  found  the 
most  refreshing  of  all.  Some  of  my  own  family  came  before  the 
event,  and  some  after  ;  and  a  few  old  and  dear  friends  looked  in 
upon  me,  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

When  I  had  laid  out  my  plan  for  the  History,  and  begun  upon 
the  first  portion,  I  sank  into  a  state  of  dismay.  I  should  hardly 
say  "  sank  ; "  for  I  never  thought  of  giving  up  or  stopping  ;  but 
I  doubt  whether,  at  any  point  of  my  career,  I  ever  felt  so  op- 
pressed by  what  I  had  undertaken  as  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  after  I  had  begun  the  History.  The  idea  of  publish- 
ing a  number  of  my  Political  Economy  series  every  month  was 
fearful  at  first :  but  that  was  only  the  quantity  of  work.     The 
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Discontented  Pendulum  comforted  me  then,  —  not  only  because 
every  uiouth's  work  would  luive  its  own  niniitli  to  1m'  doni!  in, 
but  bt'caiisc  tlinv  was  a  clear,  scparali'  topic  fur  t-acli  uuiubcr, 
which  would  ciiahlf  tlic  wnik  to  tak.-  can'  of  itscjl',  in  rr;^'ard 
to  suhjrri  as  Well  as  tiuic.  Ill  Aiiii'iica,  I  was  ovcrw  hchniHl 
witli  the  mass  of  material  to  l)i'  dealt  with  ;  hut  then,  I  was  not 
en-ai^ed  Lo  writt!  a  book  ;  and  hy  the  time  1  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  so,  the  mass  had  become  (dassilit^d.  Now,  the 
(piantity  and  variety  of  details  fairly  over[>owere<l  my  spirits,  in 
that  hot  nuaith  of  August.  I  feel  my  weakness,  — more  in  body 
than  (consciously)  in  mind  —  in  having  to  deal  with  many  de- 
tails. The  most  fatiguing  work  I  ever  have  to  do  is  arranging 
my  library  ;  and  even  packing  my  trunks  for  a  journey,  or  dis- 
tributing the  contents  when  I  come  home,  fatigues  me  more  than 
it  seems  to  do  other  people.  In  this  case,  I  fear  1  alilicted  my 
friend  by  my  discouragement,  —  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen  in  me.  At  times,  she  comforted  me  with  a-ssurances  that 
the  chaos  would  become  orderly  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  desired 
that  I  should  throw  up  the  work,  —  a  thing  which  1  could  not 
even  meditate  for  a  moment,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Mr.  Knight  found  himself.  >.'o  doubt,  the  nerv(.)us  watching  of 
the  post  at  that  time  had  muidi  to  do  with  my  anxiety.  My 
habit  was  to  rise  at  six,  and  to  take  a  walk,  —  returning  to  ray 
solitary  breakfast  at  half-past  seven.  For  several  years,  while  I 
was  strong  enough,  I  found  this  an  excellent  preparation  for 
work.  My  household  orders  were  given  for  the  day,  and  all 
affairs  settled,  out  of  doors  and  in,  by  a  (quarter  or  half-past 
eight,  when  I  went  to  work,  which  I  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, except  from  the  post,  till  three  o'clock,  or  later,  when 
alone.  While  my  friend  was  with  me,  we  dined  at  two  ;  and 
tiuit  was,  of  course,  the  limit  of  my  day's  work.  The  post  came 
in  at  half-past  ten  ;  and  my  ol)ject  was  to  keep  close  to  my  wi>rk 
till  the  letters  appeared.  When  my  mother  became  so  ill  that 
this  effort  was  beyond  my  power,  I  sent  to  meet  the  coach,  and 
got  my  letters  earlier ;  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  w:is 
very  great.  One  strong  evidence  of  the  reality  of  my  recovery 
was    tli;it   my   health  stood  the  struggle  very  well.      In  a    few 
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weeks,  I  was  in  full  career,  and  had  got  my  work  well  in  hand. 
My  first  clear  relief  came  when  I  had  written  a  certain  passage 
about  Canning's  eloquence,  and  found  in  the  course  of  it  that  I 
really  was  interested  in  my  business.  Mr.  Knight,  happily,  was 
satisfied  ;  and  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  every  kind  of  encourage- 
ment. By  the  1st  of  February,  the  last  M.S.  of  the  first  volume 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  I  mention  this  because  a  con- 
temporary review  spoke  of  "  two  years  "  as  the  time  it  had  occu- 
pied me,  —  calling  it  very  rapid  work ;  whereas,  from  the  first 
opening  of  the  books  to  study  for  the  History  to  the  depositing 
of  the  M.S.  of  the  first  volume  at  press  was  exactly  six  months. 
The  second  volume  took  six  months  to  do,  with  an  interval  of 
some  weeks  of  holiday,  and  other  work.  I  delivered  the  last 
sheets  into  Mr.  Knight's  hands  in  l!^ovember  1849. 

During  the  year  1849,  the  dismal  cholera  year,  —  I  found  that 
I  had  been  overworking;  and  in  the  autumn  I  accepted  Mrs. 
Knight's  invitation  to  join  their  family  at  St.  Leonards  for  a 
month,  and  then  to  stay  with  them  for  the  remaining  weeks 
which  were  necessary  to  finish  the  History.  The  Sunday 
when  I  put  the  last  batch  of  M.S.  into  Mr.  Knight's  hands  was 
a  memorable  day  to  me.  I  had  grown  nervous  towards  the  end ; 
and  especially  doubtful,  without  any  assignable  reason,  whether 
Mr.  Knight  would  like  the  concluding  portion.  To  put  it  out 
of  my  mind,  I  went  a  long  walk  after  breakfast  with  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, to  Primrose  Hill  (where  I  had  never  been  before)  and  Re- 
gent's Park.  My  heart  fluttered  all  the  way ;  and  when  I  came 
home,  to  meet  a  farewell  family  party  at  lunch,  I  could  not  eat. 
Mr.  Knight  looked  at  me,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  I  could  not  interpret ;  and  when  he  beckoned  me  into  the 
drawing-room,  I  was  ready  to  drop.  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  alarm.  His  acknowledgments  were  such  as  sent  me  to  my 
room  perfectly  happy ;  and  I  returned  to  my  Knoll  with  a  light 
heart.  I  was  soon  followed  by  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Knight 
to  write  the  introductory  period,  from  the  opening  of  the  century 
to  the  Peace,  to  be  followed  by  the  four  years  to  1850,  if  we 
should  live  to  see  the  close  of  that  year,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
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plclc    "  lli,4n|V    of   thr    llair  (  'rllhllV."        'I'lir    \Vu|  k    Umu|,|    ]  ,r   r,,m- 

]);iralivi'ly    li.L;lil,  lidiii    llic  ijiiaiil  it y    of  iiialrrial   sii|t]»lir.l    l»y  Hie 
MriiKtirs  of  tho  statcsimii  Hdw  ].in^  diail.      1  was  sdiiicwhat  dis- 

apiM.iiitcd    ill   rcL^anl    to  the  ]ilr,isiiiv  ><['  if  tV Mr.   I\ni;^dil's  fiv 

((Uciii  cliaii^cs  (.['  iiiiiid  as  to  the  I'diiii  in  wliidi  it  was  to  lie  done. 
I  iiiia_L,dne  lir  liad  hfconic  souit-wliaf  tiivd  of  the  sclifinc  ;  jur, 
not  only  was  I  kept  waiting'  weeks,  and  onrr  tlii(;e  months,  lor 
a  promised  letter  wliieli  sliould  ^'uide  nu'  as  to  sj»ace  and  otlier 
l)articulars  ;  Imt  lie  tliree  times  elian,L^'e(l  liis  mind  as  to  tin-  form 
in  wliicli  he  sliould  ])resent  the  wliole.  He  aj)proved,  as  cor- 
dially as  ever,  what  I  w^rotc  ;  but  linally  decided  to  print  the 
portion  from  1800  to  the  Peace  as  an  Introductory  volume, 
relinipiishing  the  project  of  completing  the  Half  Century  by  a 
History  of  the  last  four  years.  I  state  these  facts  because  it  was 
id'terwards  believed  by  many  i)eople,  wdio  quoted  his  authority, 
tliat  he  broke  off  the  scheme,  to  his  own  injury,  from  terror  at 
the  publication  of  the  Atkinson  Letters, — as  if  he  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  by  that  publication.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  as  {av  as  possible  from  being  my  intention  to  conceal  our 
plan  of  }niblishing  those  Letters.  I  not  only  told  him  of  it 
while  at  his  house  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  received  certain 
sarcasms  from  him  on  our  "  infidel  "  philosophy ;  but  I  read  to 
^Mrs.  Knight  two  of  the  boldest  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  letters  :  and 
it  was  after  this  that  Mr.  Knight  invited  me  to  write  the  Intro- 
ductory volume.  INIoreover,  it  was  after  some  of  his  changes  of 
l)lan  that  ho  staid  at  my  house  (May  1850)  with  ]\Ir.  Atkinson 
and  Mr.  Jerrold,  and  considerately  took  Mr.  Jerrold  for  a  walk, 
on  the  last  day  of  their  visit,  to  leave  Mr.  Atkinson  and  me  at 
liberty  to  read  our  manuseri[)t.  He  was  certainly  panic-stricken 
when  the  volume  appeared,  iji  January,  1851  ;  but,  if  he  was 
surprised,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  mine,  as  the  dates  show. 
In  July,  1851,  half-a-year  after  the  "Letters"  appeared,  when 
he  paid  me  for  my  Avork  at  his  own  house,  he  expressed  himself 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  Introductory  History,  and  told  mo 
tliat,  though  the  Exhibition  had  interfered  with  the  publishing 
season,  he  had  sold  two  thirds  of  the  edition,  and  had  no  doilbt 
of  its  entire  success  in  the  next.     IJefore  the  next  season  openeil, 
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however,  he  sold  oft"  the  whole  work.  With  his  reasons  for  doing 
80  I  have  no  concern,  as  the  preceding  facts  show.  In  regard  to 
him,  I  need  only  say,  —  which  I  do  with  great  pleasure,  —  that 
he  has  continued  to  show  me  kindness  and  attection,  worthy  of 
our  long  friendship.  In  regard  to  the  History,  —  it  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  who  invited 
nie,  last  summer,  to  bring  the  History  of  the  Peace  down  to  the 
War.  I  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  the  scheme  was  only  broken  oft' 
by  my  present  illness,  which,  of  course,  renders  the  execution  of 
it  impossible. 


SECTION   V. 

On  the  last  evening  of  my  stay  at  Mr.  Kniglit's  a  parcel 
arrived  for  me,  enclosing  a  book,  and  a  note  which  was  examined 
as  few  notes  ever  are.  The  book  was  *'  Shirley  ; "  and  the  note 
Mas  from  "  Currer  Bell."     Here  it  is. 

"  Currer  Bell  ofl'ers  a  copy  of  "  Shirley  "  to  Miss  Martiiieau's  accept- 
ance, in  acknowledgment  of  the  i>leasure  and  profit  f^i^- [sic]  he  has 
tlerived  from  her  works.  When  C.  B.  first  reiid  "  Duerbrook "  he 
tasted  a  new  and  keen  pleasure,  and  experienced  a  genuine  benefit. 
In  his  mind,  "  Deerbrook  "  ranks  with  the  writings  that  have  really 
done  him  good,  added  to  his  stock  of  ideas,  and  rectified  his  views  of 
lite." 

"  November  7th,  1849." 

AVe  examined  this  note  to  make  out  whether  it  was  written 
by  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  hand  was  a  cramped  and  nervous 
one,  which  might  belong  to  any  body  who  had  written  too  much, 
or  was  in  bad  health,  or  who  had  been  badly  taught.  The 
erased  "  she  "  seemed  at  first  to  settle  the  matter ;  but  somebody 
suggested  that  the  "  she  "  might  refer  to  me  under  a  form  of 
sentence  which  might  easily  have  been  changed  in  the  jienning. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  had  repeatedly  said,  that  a  certain 
jiassage  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  about  sewing  on  brass  rings,  could  have 
been  written  only  by  a  woman  or  an  upholsterer.  I  now  ad- 
dressed my  reply  externally  to  "  Currer  Bell,  Esq.,"  and  began  it 
"  Madam."  —  I  had  more  reason  for  inti'rest  than  even  the  deeply- 
interested  i)ublic  in  knowing  who  wrote  "Jane  Eyre;"  for,  when 
it  ai)peared,  I  was  taxed  with  the  authorship  by  more  than  one 
personal  friend,  and  charged  by  others,  and  even  by  relatives, 
with  knowing  the  author,  and  having  supplied  sonn^  of  the  facts 
of  the  first  volume  from  my  own  childhood.  When  I  read  it,  T 
was  convinced  that  it  was  by  some  friend  of  my  own,  who  had 
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portions  of  my  childish  experience  in  his  or  her  mind.  *'  Currer 
Bell "  told  me,  long  after,  that  she  had  read  with  astonishment 
those  parts  of  "  Household  Education "  which  relate  my  own 
experience.  It  was  like  meeting  her  own  fetch,  —  so  precisely 
were  the  fears  and  miseries  there  described  the  same  as  her  own, 
told  or  not  told  in  "  Jane;  E3^re." 

A  month  after  my  receipt  of  "  Shirley,"  I  removed,  on  a  cer- 
tain Saturday,  from  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hyde  Park  Street 
to  that  of  a  cousin  in  Westbourne  Street,  in  time  for  a  dinner 
party.  Meanwhile,  a  messenger  was  running  about  to  find  me, 
and  reached  my  cousin's  when  we  were  at  dessert,  bringing  the 

following  note. 

December  8tl),  1849. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  —  I  happen  to  be  staying  in  London  for  a  few 

days  ;  and  having  just  heard  that  you  are  likewise  in  town,  I  could 

not  help  feeling  a  very  strong  wish  to  see  you.     If  you  will  permit 

me  to  call  upon  you,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  when  to  come. 

Should  you  prefer  calling  on  me,  my  address  is      

"  Do  not  think  this  request  springs  from  mere  curiosity.  I  hope  it 
has  its  origin  in  a  better  feeling.  It  would  grieve  me  to  lose  this 
chance  of  seeing  one  whose  works  have  so  often  made  her  the  subject 
of  my  thoughts. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  . 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"CURRER   BELL." 

My  host  and  hostess  desired  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  C.  B.'a 
company  the  next  day,  or  any  subsequent  one.  According  to 
the  old  dissenting  custom  of  early  hours  on  Sundays,  we  should 
have  tea  at  six  the  next  evening  :  —  on  any  other  day,  dinner 
at  a  somewhat  later  hour.  The  servant  was  sent  with  this  in- 
vitation on  Sunday  morning,  and  brought  back  the  following 
reply. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  —  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seemg  you  at 

six  o'clock  today  :  —  and  I  shall  try  now  to  be  patient  till  six  o'clock 

comes." 

"I  am,  &c.,  ifec." 

"  That  is  a  woman's  note,"  we  agreed.  AVe  were  in  a  certain 
state  of  excitement   all    day,    and  especially   towards  evening. 
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Tlic  footman  would  certainly  announce  this  mysterious  jiersonago 
hy  his  or  her  ri.i^ht  name  ;  iunl,  as  I  cuuM  ih'I  lie.ir  the  announce- 
niont,  1  cluirf,'c(l  my  cousins  U)  Uiku  care  that  1  was  duly  in- 
formed of  it.  A  little  before  six,  then;  was  a  thunderin;^'  rap  :  — 
the  drawin^L^-room  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  stalked  a  ;^'en- 
tleman  six  feet  hi;4h.  It  was  not  "  ( 'urrer,"  but  a  philanthropist, 
who  liad  an  errand  about  a  model  lo(l;;in|^'-hous(!.  Minute  by 
minute  I,  for  one,  wished  him  away  ;  and  he  did  ^'o  before  any 
body  else  came.  Precisely  ;us  the  time-piece  struck  six,  a  car- 
ria,i;e  stopped  at  the  door  ;  and  after  a  minute  of  suspense,  the 
footman  announced  "Miss  Drogden  ; "  wliereupon,  my  cousin 
informed  me  that  it  was  Miss  IJronte  ;  for  wo  had  heard  tlio 
name  before,  among  others,  in  the  way  of  conjecture. —  I  thought 
lier  the  smallest  creature  I  had  ever  seen  (except  at  a  fair)  and 
her  eyes  blazed,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  She  glanced  quickly 
round  ;  and  my  trumpet  pointing  me  out,  she  held  out  her  hand 
frankly  and  pleasantly.  I  introduced  her,  of  course,  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  then  came  a  moment  which  I  had  not  antici})ated. 
When  she  was  seated  l)y  me  on  the  sofa,  she  cast  up  at  me  such 
a  look, — so  loving,  so  appealing,  —  that,  in  connexion  with  her 
deep  mourning  dress,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  her  family,  I  could  with  the  utmost  difficulty  return 
her  smile,  or  keep  my  composure.  I  should  have  been  heartily 
glad  to  cry.  AVe  soon  got  on  very  well ;  and  she  appeared  more 
at  her  ease  that  evening  than  I  ever  saw  her  afterwards,  except 
when  we  were  alone.  My  hostess  was  so  considerate  as  to  leave 
us  together  after  tea,  in  case  of  C.  B.  desiring  to  have  private 
conversation  with  me.  She  was  glad  of  the  opjjortunity  to  con- 
sult me  about  certain  strictures  of  the  reviewers  which  she  did 
not  understand,  and  had  every  desire  to  prolit  by.  I  did  not 
approve  the  spirit  of  those  strictures;  but  I  thought  them  not 
entirely  groundless.  8he  besought  me  then,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards,  to  tell  her,  at  wliatever  cost  of  pain  to  herstdl'  if  [ 
saw  her  afford  any  justihcation  of  them.  1  believed  her,  (and 
I  now  believe  her  to  have  been)  pi'rfectly  sincere  :  but  when  the 
time  came  (on  the  publication  cd"  "  \'ill(.tte,"  in  regard  to  whiidisho 
had  expressly  claimed  my  promise  a  week  before  the  book  arrived) 
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she  could  not  hear  it.  There  was  never  any  quarrel,  or  even  misun- 
derstanding hetween  us.  She  thanked  me  for  my  sincere  fullllment 
of  my  engagement ;  hut  she  could  not,  she  said,  come  "  at  pres- 
ent "  to  see  me,  as  she  had  promised  :  and  the  present  was  alas  ! 
all  that  she  had  to  dispose  of.  She  is  dead,  hefore  another  hook 
of  hers  could  (as  I  hoped  it  would)  enahle  her  to  see  what  I 
meant,  and  me  to  re-estahlish  a  fuller  sympathy  hetween  us.  — 
Between  the  appearance  of  "  Shirley  "  and  that  of  "  Yillette,"  she 
came  to  me  ;  —  in  Decemher,  1850.  Our  intercourse  then  con- 
firmed my  deep  impression  of  her  integrity,  her  nohle  conscien- 
tiousness about  her  vocation,  and  her  consequent  self-reliance  in 
tlie  moral  conduct  of  her  life.  I  saw  at  the  same  time  tokens  of 
a  morbid  condition  of  mind,  in  one  or  two  directions ;  —  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  or  than  would  have  been 
seen  in  almost  any  one  else  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable 
to  health  of  body  and  mind  as  those  in  which  she  lived  ;  and 
the  one  fault  which  I  pointed  out  to  her  in  "  Villette  "  was  so 
clearly  traceable  to  these  unwholesome  influences  that  I  would 
fain  have  been  spared  a  task  of  criticism  which  could  hardly  be 
of  much  use  while  the  circumstances  remained  unchanged.  But 
she  had  exacted  first  the  promise,  and  then  the  performance  in 
this  particular  instance  ;  and  I  had  no  choice.  "  I  know,"  she 
v.Tote  (January  21st,  1853)  "  that  you  will  give  me  your  thoughts 
npon  my  book,  —  as  frankly  as  if  you  spoke  to  some  near  rela- 
tive whose  good  you  preferred  to  her  gratification.  I  wince 
under  the  pain  of  condemnation  —  like  any  other  weak  struc- 
ture of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  I  love,  I  honour,  I  kneel  to  Trutli. 
Let  her  smite  me  on  one  cheek  —  good  !  the  tears  may  spring  to 
the  eyes  ;  but  courage  !  There  is  the  other  side  —  hit  again  — 
right  sharply  !  "  This  was  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  woman.  She 
might  be  weak  for  once  ;  but  lier  i)ermanent  temper  was  one  of 
humility,  candour,  integrity  and  conscientiousness.  She  was  not 
only  unspoili'il  by  her  sudden  and  prodigious  fame,  but  obviously 
unspoilable.  She  was  somewhat  amused  by  lier  ftime,  but  often- 
er  annoyed ;  —  at  least,  when  obliged  to  come  out  into  the  world 
to  meet  it,  instead  of  its  reaching  her  in  her  secluded  home,  in 
the  wilds  of  Yorkshire.     There  was  little  hope  that  she,  the  fpail 
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Hiirvivor  of  ;i  wlidr  laiiiilv  mt oil'  in  cliiMli.MMl  m  \<'\\\\^,  m.uI-I 
live  to  old  aj^'u  ;  Imt,  now  tlmt  slir  is  ;^"ii'',  iiiKltr  tin-  ;v^r  oi' 
lorty,  tlic  Ircliiii;  is  that  society  has  sustaiin  d  an  iin"\|H(t.il 
well  as  ii-|-ciiaraMc  lo.ss. 


a.s 


1  ha\c  Ml'trn  ul.scivrd  ihal,  rn.m  Hh-  lini<'  I  wn.tr  thr  \'\'\/r 
Kssiiys,  I  have  im-mt  cniiic  to  a  stanil  loi  work  ;  liaM-  never 
liiid  any  anxiety  as  to  whcthir  tlitiv  wnnld  he  work  fur  nn;-- 
havc,  in  short,  only  hat  1  \n  chouse  niy  work.  Holiday  I  liavc 
never  had,  since  before  that  linn-,  cxccid  in  as  j'ar  as  my  iorei-n 
travels,  and  a  lew  months  of  dhicss  cdnld  he  called  sm-li  :  ami 
it  liad  now  l)ren  a  wei^^ht  on  my  mind  for  some  years  that  1  had 
not  ,uot  on  with  my  autohio-;rai»hy,  which  1  ielt  lo  he  a  real 
(hity.  1  lind  that  I  wrote  tliis  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  wiicn  nn<h'r 
nnrasine.ss  al)out  whether  Murray  wonhl  hoM  to  liis  en;^a^^ement 
to  pultlish  "  r>iusteni  Life"  (Feltrnary  1S4<'^.)  "It  is  a  veiy 
j^rrat  and  pressing  oltject  %vith  me  to  p*  (»n  with  my  own  Life; 
lest  it  shonld  end  before  1  ha\'e  recorded  what  1  could  trust  in» 
one  to  record  of  it.  1  always  feel  this  a  wei.^ht  ui>on  my  mind, 
as  a  duty  yet  undone;  and   my  doin-  it  within  a  moderate  time 

depends  on   my  e-ettin_Lj  this  1 k   out    now."      It    was  got    out  ; 

Init  then  came  tlie  llistoiy,  wliich  could  not  l)e  delayed,  and 
which  1  should  have  done  wiong  t(»  rel'use.  Now  that  those 
tliree  great  volumes  were  nearly  done,  j\Ir.  ])ickenssent  mean 
invitation  to  write  for  "  Household  AVords."  That  kind  of  work 
does  not,  in  my  own  opinion,  suit  me  well  ;  and  I  have  refu.sed 
to  write  for  ^lagazines  by  the  score;  l)iit  the  wide  circulation 
of  "Houseliold  AVords"  made;  it  a  peculiar  case  ;  and  1  agreed 
to  try  my  liaml,  —  while  1  was  yet  a  good  way  iVom  flie  end 
of  my  History.  I  did  this  with  the  more  ease  becau.se  a  .scheme 
Mas  now  rising  to  the  light  which  would  relieve  me  of  much  of 
the  anxiety  I  felt  about  recording  the  later  experiences  of  my 
life.     The  Atkinson  Letters  were  by  tliis  time  in  prejianition. 

'fhe  ])\d)Iication  of  those  letters  was  my  doing.  Having  f(»untl, 
after  some  years  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  that  my 
views  were  becoming  broader  and  clearer,  my  practice  of  duty 
easier  and    gayer,   and   my    peace    of   mind    something    wlioUy 

VOL.  i;. 
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unlike  what  I  bad  ever  had  experience  of  before ;  and,  being  able 
to  recognize  and  point  out  what  fundamental  truths  they,  were 
that  I  had  thus  been  brought  to  grasp,  I  thought  that  much 
good  might  be  done  by  our  making  known,  as  master  and  pupil, 
what  truths  lay  at  the  root  of  our  philosojjhy.  If  I  had  known 
—  what  I  could  not  know  till  the  reception  of  our  volume 
revealed  it  to  me,  —  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  believers 
to  the  disbelievers  in  theology  to  what  I  imagined,  —  I  might 
have  proposed  a  different  method ;  or  we  might  have  done  our 
work  in  a  different  way.  In  regard  to  disbelief  in  theology, 
much  more  had  already  taken  place  than  I,  at  least,  was  aware 
of.  But  there  is  an  essential  point,  —  the  most  essential  of 
all,  —  in  regard  to  which  the  secular  and  the  theological  worlds 
seem  to  need  conviction  almost  equally  :  viz.,  the  real  value  of 
science,  and  of  pliilosophy  as  its  legitimate  offspring.  It  seems 
to  us,  even  now,  the  most  impossible,  or,  speaking  cautiously, 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  any  body  who  has  the  re- 
motest conception  of  the  indispensableness  of  science  as  the  only 
source  of,  not  only  enlightenment,  but  wisdom,  goodness  and 
happiness.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  speak  to  theologians  or 
their  disciples  about  this,  while  they  remain  addicted  to  the- 
ology, because  they  avowedly  give  their  preference  to  theology 
over  the  science  wuth  which  it  is  incompatible.  They,  in  the 
face  of  clear  proof  that  science  and  theology  are  incompatible, 
embrace  theology  as  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  goodness  and 
happiness.  They  incline,  aU  the  while,  to  wliat  they  call  phi- 
losophy ;  —  that  is,  to  theologico-metaphysics,  from  which  they 
derive,  as  they  say,  (and  truly)  improvement  in  intellectual 
power,  and  confirmation  of  their  religious  faith  in  one  direction, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  it  iu  another.  Tlie 
result  must  be,  when  the  study  is  real  and  earnest,  either  that 
the  metaphysics  must  dwindle  away  into  a  mere  fanciful  adorn- 
ment of  the  theology,  or  the  theology  must  be  in  time  strijjped 
of  its  dogmatic  character,  exliausted  thereby  of  its  vitality,  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  name  and  semblance.  Examples  of  the  first 
alternative  are  conspicuous  in  the  argumentative  preachers  and 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  Christian  sects; 
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and,  we  may  atld,  in  tliu  saino  fmictidiiarics  of  tlu^  TJniiiisii 
Cluircli,  who  thus  uiuM.iisci(»usly  yir|.|  id  tln'  Lfiidt-ncii-s  of  th<Mr 
a^'o  S(j  far  as  to  inith'riiiiiic  thu  foundations  of  their  t>wn  "ever- 
lasting" eliuivli,  Ivxaniples  (d"  the  second  alternative  are  eon- 
spiiMious,  ill  (tur  own  coinitiy  and  in  Aiu'TJia,  in  llir  class  of 
nietajjliysical  deists,  —  wlio  may  Ik-,  hy  courtesy,  calleil  a  class 
hecausc  tliey  agreo  in  being  metai)hysical,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  deists;  but  wlio  cannot  lie  called  a  sect,  or  a  body, 
because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  liml  any  two  of  them  who  agree 
in  anything  with  any  approacli  to  pivcision.  ( >iie  makes  tlie 
Necessarian  cU)ctrino  his  chief  reliance,  while  another  denounc(\s 
it  as  atheistic.  One  insists  on  the  innnortality  of  the  soul,  while 
another  considers  a  future  life  doubtful,  and  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence.  Others  belong,  amid  an  unbounded  variety  of 
minor  views,  to  one  or  another  of  the  five  sorts  vf  pantheism. 
All  these  claim  to  be  jdiilosophers,  and  scientilii;  in  the  matter 
of  mental  i)hilosophy ;  while  observers  discover  that  all  are 
wandering  wide  of  the  central  point  of  knowledge  and  convic- 
tion, —  each  in  his  own  balloon,  wafted  in  conqilacency  by 
whatever  current  he  may  be  caught  by,  and  all  crossing  each 
other,  up  and  down,  right  or  left,  all  manner  of  ways,  hopeless 
of  finding  a  common  centre  till  they  begin  to  conceive  of,  and 
seek  for,  a  firm  standpoint. 

The  so-called  scientific  men,  who  consider  themselves  jdiiloso- 
l)hers,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  scarcely  more  promising  con- 
dition. Between  their  endless  subdivision  as  labourers  in  the 
Held  of  research,  before  they  have  discovered  any  incorporating 
l)rinciple  ;  and  the  absorbing  and  blinding  influence  of  exclusive 
attention  to  detail ;  and  some  remaining  fear  of  casting  them- 
selves loose  from  theology,  together  with  their  share  of  the  uni- 
versal tendency  to  cling  to  the  old  notions  even  in  their  own 
department,  —  the  men  of  science  are  almost  as  hopelessly  astray, 
as  to  the  discovery  of  true  wisdom,  as  the  theologians.  Well 
read  men,  who  call  themselves  impartial  and  disinterested,  as 
they  stand  aloof  and  observe  all  these  othei-s,  are  no  nwirer  to 
the  blessed  discovery  or  conviction.  They  extol  philosophy, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  is  merely  on  the  ground  that  (conceiving  meta- 
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phjvsics  to  be  philosophy)  it  is  a  fine  exercise  of  the  subtle  powers 
of  the  intellect.  As  to  science,  they  regard  it  either  as  a  grave 
and  graceful  pastime,  or  they  see  no  use  in  it,  or  they  consider  it 
valuable  for  its  utilitarian  results.     As  for  the  grand  conception, 

—  the  inestimable  recognition,  —  that  science,  (or  the  knowledge 
of  fact,  inducing  the  discovery  of  laws)  is  the  sole  and  the  eternal 
basis  of  wisdom, — and  therefore  of  human  morality  and  peace, 

—  none  of  all  these  seem  to  have  obtained  any  view  of  it  at  all. 
For  my  part,  I  must  in  truth  say  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  only 
person,  of  the  multitude  I  have  known,  who  has  clearly  appre- 
hended this  central  truth.  He  found  me  searching  after  it ;  and 
he  put  me  in  clear  possession  of  it.  He  showed  me  how  all 
moral  evil,  and  much,  and  possibly  all,  physical  evil  arises  from 
intellectual  imperfection,  —  from  ignorance  and  consecjuent  error. 
He  led  me  to  sympathise  in  Bacon's  philosophy,  in  a  truer  way 
than  the  multitude  of  Bacon's  theological  and  metaphysical  pro- 
fessed adorers  ;  and  to  see  how  a  man  may  be  happier  than  Ids 
fellows  who  obeys  Bacon's  incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as 
the  greatest  good  of  man.  There  is  plenty  of  talk  of  the  honour 
and  blessedness  of  the  unflinching  pursuit  of  truth,  wherever  it 
may  lead  ;  but  I  never  met  any  one  else  who  lived  for  that 
object,  or  who  seemed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  apostle- 
ship.  I  have  already  told  where  I  was  in  (or  in  pursuit  of)  this 
])ath  when  Mr.  Atkinson  found  me.  Learning  what  I  could 
IVom  him,  and  meditating  for  myself,  I  soon  found  myself  quite 
outside  of  my  old  world  of  thought  and  speculation,  —  under  a 
new  heaven  and  on  a  new  earth  ;  disembarrassed  of  a  load  of 
selfish  cares  and  troubles ;  with  some  of  my  difficulties  fairly 
solved,  and  others  chased  away,  like  bad  dreams ;  and  others, 
again,  deprived  of  all  power  to  trouble  me,  because  the  line  was 
clearly  drawn  between  the  feasible  and  tlie  unknowable.  I  had 
got  out  of  the  prison  of  my  own  self,*  wherein  I  had  formerly 
sat  trying  to  interpret  life  and  the  world,  —  much  as  a  captive 

*  "  Fear  only  has  its  seat,"  says  Scliiller,  ''  where  heavy  and  sliapeless  masses 
l)revail,  and  the  gloomy  outlines  waver  between  uncertain  boundaries.  Man 
rises  superior  to  every  terror  of  Nature  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  give  it  a  form, 
and  can  make  it  a  definite  object.  When  he  begins  to  assert  liis  indeiH'ndence 
against  Nature  as  an  appearance,  he  also  asserts  liis  dignity  against  Nature  as  a 
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ini;^^lit  uiulLMiiikc  to  paint  tlic  <us|)(M't  of  Naturo  from  tlic  i^leaiu.s 
and  sliadows  ;in<l  I'aiiil  colours  ivllcctrd  on  lii.s  dun-cun  walls, 
1  liad  Icanird  lli.il,  to  iorni  any  trui;  nuiion  whaLcvcr  ol'  aJiy  of 
tliu  allairs  d'  the  univrr.sr,  we  nnist  take  onr  .staml  in  tin-  {;xt<M-nal 
W(»rld,  —  rcgurdini;  man  ius  on«;  of  tlii;  prodncts  and  .snl)Ji!ct.s  ol" 
the  everlasting  laws  oi'  the  nnivcrsc,  and  not  as  the,  iavonrite 
of  its  Maker;  a  l'av(»uritt'  t<>  wlnun  it  is  rcndi-nd  snhsirvi(;nt  ]»y 
divine  ]>artialily.  1  had  learned  that  the  death  blow  was  given 
to  theology  when  Coi»ernieus  inadt;  his  discovery  that  our  world 
was  not  the  centre  and  shrine  of  the  universe,  where  (lod  had 
placed  man  *'  in  his  own  image,"  to  be  worshipped  aud  served 
by  all  till-  rest  of  creation.  1  had  learned  that  men  judge  from 
an  invi'rted  image  of  extei'ual  things  within  themselves  when 
they  ijisist  upon  the  Design  argument,  as  it  is  called,  —  ap- 
}>lying  the  solution  from  out  of  their  own  peculiar  faculties  to 
external  things  wdiich,  in  fact,  suggest  that  very  conception  of 
design  to  the  human  faculty.  I  had  learneil  that  whatever  con- 
ception is  transferred  by  "  instinct "  or  sup[)osition  from  the 
human  miml  to  the  universe  cannot  possibly  be  the  true  solution, 
as  the  action  of  any  })roduct  of  the  general  laws  of  the  universe 
cannot  possibly  be  the  original  [irinciple  of  those  laws.  Henco 
it  followed  that  the  conceptions  of  a  (rod  with  any  human  attri- 
butes whatever,  of  a  principle  or  practice  of  Design,  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  life  according  to  human  wishes,  or  of  the  aftairs 
of  the  world  by  the  principles  of  human  morals,  must  be  mere 
visions, — necessary  and  useful  in  their  day,  but  not  philo- 
sophically and  itermanently  trut\  1  had  learned,  above  all,  that 
only  by  a  study  of  the  external  and  internal  world  in  conjunction 
can  we  gatlu'r  such  wisdom  as  we  are  qualitied  to  attain  ;  and 
that  this  study  must  be  hond  jilc,  — personal  and  diligent,  and 
at  any  sacrilice,  if  we  would  become  such  as  we  hint  to  ourselves 
in  our  highest  and  truest  aspirations.  The  liollowness  of  the 
popular  views  of  philosophy  and  science, — as  good  intellectual 
exercise,  as  harndess,  lus  valuable  in  a  utilitarian  sense,  and  even 

powor,  and  in  all  fiiH'doin  stands  \i\)  lioMly  before  liis  pfnls.  He  tears  away  tli»i 
masks  from  the  spectres  wliich  territied  his  childhood  ;  and  they  surprise  him 
with  his  iiwn  imugL';  fur  tliey  arc  merely  his  own  imaginations." 
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as  elevating  in  their  mere  influence,  —  was,  by  this  time,  to  me 
the  clearest  thing  I  ever  saw  :  and  the  opposite  reality,  —  that 
philosophy  founded  upon  science  is  the  one  thing  needful,  — 
the  source  and  the  vital  principle  of  all  intellectuality,  all 
morality,  and  all  peace  to  individuals,  and  good  will  among 
men, — had  become  the  crown  of  my  experience,  and  the  joy 
of  my  life. 

One  of  the  earliest  consequent  observations  was,  of  course,  that 
the  science  of  Human  Nature,  in  all  its  departments,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  mere  principle  of  Mental  Philosophy  is,  as  yet, 
very  partially  recognized  ;  and  the  very  conception  of  it  is  new. 
It  is  so  absolutely  incompatible  with  theology  that  the  remaining 
prevalence  of  theology,  circumscribed  as  it  is,  sufliciently  testifies 
to  the  infant  state  of  the  philosophy  of  j\Ian.  I  have  found  Mr. 
Atkinson's  knowledge  of  Man,  general  and  particular,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral ;  theoretical  and  practical,  greater  than  I 
ever  met  with  elsewhere,  in  books  or  conversation;  and  I  im- 
mediately discovered  that  his  superior  knowledge  was  due  to  his 
higher  and  truer  point  of  view,  whereby  he  could  cast  light  from 
every  part  of  the  universe  upon  the  organisation  and  action  of 
]\Ian,  and  use  and  test  the  analogies  from  without  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  world  within.  I  had  long  desired  that  the  years 
should  not  pass  over  his  head  without  the  world  being  the  better, 
as  I  felt  myself,  for  his  fresh  metliod  of  thought,  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  it.  I  M'ished  tliat  some  others  besides  myself  should 
be  led  by  him  to  the  true  point  of  view  which  they  were  wander- 
ing in  search  of;  and  I  therefore  went  as  far  as  I  dared  in  urging 
liim  to  give  the  Avorld  a  piece  of  his  mind.  At  length  he  con- 
sented to  my  sclieme  of  publishing  a  set  of  "  Letters  on  Man's 
Xature  and  Development,"  Certainly  I  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  my  pertinacity  in  petitioning  for  this.  I 
do  not  often  trouble  my  friends  with  requests  or  advice  as  to 
their  doings  :  and  in  this  case,  I  was  careful  not  to  intrude  on 
my  friend's  independence.  But  I  succeeded ;  and  I  have  re- 
joiced in  my  success  ever  since,  — seeing  and  hearing  what  that 
book  has  done  for  others,  and  feeling  very  sensibly  what  a  bless- 
ing it  has  been  to  myself. 
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Onco  emkirkc'd  in  the  scliciiic,  my  friend  w;us  naturally  anxious 
to  •^L't  on  ;  l)Ut  111'  was  woiidciiully  jiatii-nt  willi  llir  slowness  to 
which  the  pressure  (tf  my  oilier  work  conth-mued  us,  1  hiivo 
mentioned  that  1  read  two  oi"  his  letters  t<»  my  hostess  in  the 
autumn  of  ISIU.  The  hook  did  not  appear  t  id  .lainiary  \^:>\. 
My  literary  practice  indicated  that  I  ouj^lit  to  copy  out  the  wli.  lo 
of  Mr.  Atkinson's  jjortion  in  proper  order  for  press ;  and  this  was 
the  more  necessary  because  ^Ir.  Atkinson's  hand-writing  is  only 
not  so  bad  as  Dr.  Parr's  and  Sydney  Smith's.  "WIkmi  1  began,  I 
supposed  I  must  alter  and  amend  a  little,  to  lit  the  expression  to 
the  habit  and  taste  of  the  reading  world ;  but,  after  the  first 
letter,  I  did  not  alter  a  single  sentence.     The  style  seems  to  me, 

—  as  it  does  to  many  better  judges  than  myself,  —  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  remarkable.  Eminent  writers  and  readers  have  said  that 
they  could  not  lay  the  book  down  till  they  had  run  it  through, 

—  led  on  through  the  night  by  the  beauty  of  the  style,  no  less 
than  by  the  interest  of  the  matter.  Such  opinions  justify  my 
decision  not  to  touch  a  sentence.  (I  speak  of  the  volume  with- 
out scruple,  because,  as  far  as  its  merits  are  concerned,  it  is 
Mr.  Atkinson's.  The  responsibihty  was  mine,  and  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  its  contents ;  but  my  letters  were  a  mere  instigation 
to  his  utterance.) 

It  appears,  by  the  dates  above,  that  nearl}'  the  whole  of  1850 
elapsed  during  my  copying.  I  was  writing  the  Introductory 
Volume  of  the  History,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
papers,  (the  title  of  which  I  cannot  recal)  for  an  American 
periodical,  wherel)y  I  wanted  to  earn  some  money  for  the  Abo- 
lition cause  there.  I  sent  olf  the  last  of  them  in  April.  l)y 
that  time,  my  season  guests  began  to  arrive ;  and  my  evenings 
were  not  at  my  own  disposal.  I  had  engaged  myself  to  "  House- 
hold Words "  for  a  series  of  tales  on  Sanitary  subjects ;  and  I 
wrote  this  spring  the  two  first,  — "  Woodruffe  the  Gardener" 
and  "The  People  of  lileaburn." 

1  spent  a  fortnight  at  Armathwaite,  a  beautiful  place  between 
Penrith  and  Carlisle  ;  (departing,  I  remember,  on  the  day  of 
Wordsworth's  funeral)  and,  though  I  carried  my  work,  and  my 
kind  friends  allowed  me  the  disposal  of  my  mornings,  I  could 
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not  do  any  Avork  -whicli  avouLI  Ijear  postponement.  I  looked 
forward  li(jpefully  to  a  ten  weeks'  sojourn  at  a  farm-house  near 
Ijolton  Abbey,  where  I  went  to  escape  the  tourist-season ;  and 
there  I  did  get  on.  My  house  had  been  full  of  guests,  from 
April  till  the  end  of  July,  with  little  intermission  :  and  the 
greater  the  pleasure  of  receiving  one's  friends,  the  worse  goes 
one's  work.  Among  the  guests  of  that  spring  were  three  who 
came  together,  and  who  together  made  an  illustrious  Aveek, — 
ISIr.  Charles  Knight,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Four  days  were  spent  in  making  that  circuit  of  the  district 
wliich  forms  the  ground-plan  of  my  "  Complete  Guide  : "  and 
memorable  days  they  were.  AVe  were  amused  at  the  way  in 
which  some  bystander  at  Strands  recorded  his  sense  of  tliis  in 
a  Kendal  paper.  He  told  how  the  tourists  were  beginning  to 
appear  for  tlie  season,  and  how  I  had  been  seen  touring  with  a 
party  of  the  elite  of  the  literary  world,  &c.,  ikc.  He  declared 
that  I,  witli  these  elite,  had  crossed  the  mountains  "  in  a  gig  "  to 
Strands,  and  that  wit  and  repartee  had  genially  flowed  through- 
out the  evening ;  —  an  evening,  as  it  happened,  wlien  our  con- 
A'ersation  was  rather  grave.  I  was  so  amused  at  this  that  I 
cut  out  the  paragraph,  and  sent  it  to  INIr.  Jerrold,  who  wrote 
back  tliat,  while  the  people  were  about  it,  tln^y  might  as  well 
have  put  us  into  a  howdah  on  an  elephant.  It  would  have 
been  as  true  as  the  gig,  and  far  grander.  —  I  owed  the  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Jerrold's  acquaintance  to  Mr.  Knight ;  and  I  wish  I  liad 
known  him  more.  My  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise,  — 
not  at  his  remarkable  appearance,  of  which  I  was  aware  ;  —  tlie 
eyes  and  the  mobile  countenance,  tlie  stoop,  and  the  small  ligure, 
reminding  one  of  Coleridge,  without  being  like  him,  —  but  at 
the  gentle  and  thoughtful  kindness  which  set  its  mark  on  all 
lie  said  ami  did.  Somehow,  all  his  good  things  were  so  dropped 
as  to  fall  into  my  trumpet,  without  any  trouble  or  ostentation. 
This  was  the  dreaded  and  unpopular  man  who  must  have  been 
hated  (for  he  was  haicil)  as  "Punch"  and  not  as  Jerrold, — 
through  fear,  and  not  through  reason  or  feeling.  His  wit  always 
!q)peared  to  me  as  gentle  as  it  was  honest, —  as  innocent  as  it 
was  sound.      I  could  say  of  him  as  of  Sydn(>y   Smith,  that  I 
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nuvur  hoard  liiiii  say,  in  tin'  way  of  raillery,  any  thing  of  itthcrs 
that  1  shoiiM  niiiitl  his  saying  of  inc.  1  never  fean-d  him  in 
the  least,  nor  saw  reason  why  any  Ijut  knaves  or  fools  should 
fear  him. — Tlie  other  witty  journalist  of  my  time,  Mr.  Fon- 
blan<|Ue,  I  knew  l)Ut  little,  having  met  liiiii  only  at  .Mr. 
Maeready's,  1  think.  I  onre  had  the  lurk  to  have  him  all  to 
inys(^lf,  during  a  long  dinner;  and  1  i'limd  hi-;  conversation  as 
agroeal)le  for  other  (jualities  as  for  its  wil.  TIk;  pale,  face,  tin- 
lank  hair,  the  thin  hands,  and  dimnie(l  <lark  (^ye,  speaking  of 
ill  liealth,  made  the  humour  of  his  conversation  the  more  iin- 
l)ressivc,  as  roconimendetl  hy  i)atience  and  amiability. 

lUit  to  return  to  my  summer  of  1^50.  At  Bolton  I  was  not 
hy  any  means  lonely  ;  for  tourists  came  there  too  ;  and  ri-lations 
and  friends  gave  me  many  a  pleasant  day  and  evening.  liut, 
on  the  Avhole,  the  History  got  on  very  well  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  transcribing  of  the  Letters  in  th(!  evening;  and,  but  for 
the  ri'laxing  air  of  the  place,  which  injured  my  health,  that 
]>olton  sojourn  would  have  been  a  season  of  singular  enjoyment. 
With  the  same  dear,  faithful  old  frii'ud  whom  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  I  saw  Ilkley  and  lienrhydding,  and  some  of  the 
hnest  parts  of  the  West  of  Yorkshire.  I  found  time  to  write 
another  long  story  for  "Household  Words,"  ("The  Marsh  fog 
and  the  Sea  breeze ")  and  engaged  to  make  my  subscription 
to  the  new  weekly  journal,  "the  Leader"  (which  has  lagged 
terribly,  instead  of  leading)  in  the  f(jrm  of  twelve  "  Sketches 
from  Life,"  which  I  began  before  tlie  Atkinson  Letters  were  well 
off  my  hands.  Another  small  i)iece  of  authorship  which  inter- 
posed itself  was  really  no  fault  of  mine.  In  1848  (I  think  it 
was)  I  had  begun  an  experiment  of  very  small  farming,  which 
1  never  intended  to  become  an  allair  of  [)ublic  interrst.  ^[y 
held,  let  to  a  neighbour,  was  always  in  such  bad  contlition  as  to 
b«j  an  eye-sore  from  my  window.^.  I  found  myself  badly  and 
expensively  .served  with  cream  and  bulti-r,  and  vegetables,  and 
eggs.  Li  summer,  there  was  no  depending  on  the  one  butcher 
of  the  place  for  meat,  even  (hough  joints  had  been  timely  ordered 
and  promised,  —  so  great  and  increasing  was  the  pi'cssure  of 
the  tourist  multitude.      In   winter,  when   I  was  alone,  and  did 
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not  care  what  came  to  table,  I  could  liave  what  I  liked : 
but  ill  summer,  when  my  house  was  full,  it  was  frequently  an 
anxiety  how  to  get  up  a  dinner  when  the  butcher  was  so  set 
fast  as  to  have  to  divide  the  promised  joint  between  three  houses. 
All  tlic  while,  I  had  to  pay  an  occasional  gardener  very  higli,  to 
keep  the  place  in  any  order  at  all,  —  over  and  above  what  my 
maids  and  I  could  do.  A  more  serious  consideration  was  the 
bad  method  of  farming  in  the  Lake  District,  which  seemed  to 
need  an  example  of  better  management,  on  however  humble  a 
scale.  My  neighbours  insisted  on  it  that  cows  require  three 
acres  of  land  apiece  ;  Avhereas  I  believed  that,  without  emulating 
Cobbett,  I  could  do  better  than  that.  I  procured  an  active, 
trustworthy  married  labourer  from  Norfolk,  and  enlisted  his 
ambition  and  sympathy  in  the  experiment.  We  have  since 
kept  about  a  cow  and  a-half  on  my  land,  Avith  the  addition  of 
half  an  acre  which  I  rent  from  the  adjoining  field;  and  the 
purchase  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  food  is  worth  while,  because  I 
am  thus  kept  constantly  supplied  with  milk,  while  able  to  sell 
the  surplus ;  besides  that  the  stable  may  as  well  hold  a  second 
cow ;  and  that  two  cows  are  little  more  trouble  than  one.  My 
whole  place  is  kept  in  the  highest  order :  I  have  the  comfort 
of  a  strong  man  on  the  premises  (his  cottage  being  at  the  foot 
of  the  knoll)  for  the  protection  of  my  household  and  property ; 
and  I  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  come  who 
may,  there  are  at  all  times  hams,  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  house. 
The  regular  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  cream  and  butter  is 
a  substantial  comfort  to  a  housekeeper.  A  much  greater  bless- 
ing than  all  these  together  is  that  a  plentiful  subsistence  for  two 
worthy  people  has  been  actually  created  out  of  my  field  ;  and 
that  tlie  spectacle  has  certainly  not  been  lost  on  my  neighbours. 
At  first,  Avo  were  abundantly  ridiculed,  and  severely  condemned 
for  our  methods ;  and  my  good  servant's  spirits  were  sometimes 
sorely  tried  :  but  I  told  him  that  if  we  })ersevered  good-hu- 
mouredly,  people  would  come  round  to  our  views.  And  so  they 
did.  First,  I  was  declared  deluded  and  extravagant :  next,  I 
was  cruel  to  my  live  stock ;  then,  I  petted  them  so  that  they 
would  die  of  luxury  ;  and  finally,  one  after  another  of  our  neigh- 
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Lours  adniittod  tlie  linu  i>liglit  of  my  cows;  and  :i  few  udoptecl 
our  lui'tliods.  At  the  cud  of  :i  year's  (•\[M'iiiiicc,  1  wvoU-  a 
Irttcr,  Ity  R-qUfsl,  to  au  Assistant  I'oorlaw  ( 'ounuissiuucr,  wlio 
was  earliest  in  his  endcavniirs  to  ;;rt  wnikhouscs  supijlieil  witli 
iiiiik  and  vcgclalilcs,  liy  tin'  l.ilMHir  •>!'  the  inniuli-s  on  the  land. 
To  my  aina/.enienl,  1  found  my  Iritcr  in  Ih'-  *"  Tinirs,"  one  lUiy 
while  I  was  at  I5..1toii.  l|ow  it  -ot  thdv,  1  know  not.  ( )tlier 
jtapers  (juoted  jiortions  of  it  wliicli,  separated  from  tlio  rest,  ^^avc; 
rise  to  wron.L,'  impressions  ;  so  that  I  fonn<l  it  necessary  to  write, 
a  second  h'tter,  ^Mvin^,'  tiie  result  of  the  second  year's  tilla,L,'e  ; 
and  to  issue  the  two  as  a  small  pamphlet.  I  need  say  nothin;^' 
here  ahout  our  method  of  farming,  as  the  whole  story  is  told  in 
that  i)amphlet.  I  may  simply  add  that  we  go  on  with  it,  very 
comfortably ;  ami  that  my  good  farm-servant  is  a  prosperous 
man.  Strangers  come  every  summer  to  see  the  place  as  a  cu- 
riosity ;  and  I  am  assured  that  the  invarialde  remark  is  that 
not  a  foot  of  ground  is  lost,  and  not  a  sign  of  neglect  appears 
in  any  corner.  I  have  added  a  little  boiling-house,  a  root- 
house,  and  a  cajjital  manure-pit,  since  those  letters  were  written; 
and  I  have  put  up  a  higher  order  of  fences,  —  to  the  im})rove- 
ment  at  once  of  the  appearance  and  the  economy  of  my  little 
estate.  All  this,  with  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  and  little  copses, 
and  the  spread  of  roses  and  evergreen  climbers  over  the  house, 
makes  my  Knoll  dwelling,  to  say  the  truth,  a  charming  spec- 
tacle to  visitors;  —  though  not  half  so  much  as  to  me.  Some 
have  called  it  "a  perfect  poem:"  and  it  is  truly  that  to  me: 
;uid  so,  speaking  frankly,  is  the  life  that  I  have  passed  within  it. 
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With  all  tkc  writing  that  I  liuvu  particulurised  on  my  hands, 
it  is  not  to  Le  wondered  at  that  ]S^oveniljer  arrived  before  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  wanted,-  to  finish  off  our  W(n-k  f()r  press  :  and  Ijy 
that  time,  my  winter  course  of  lectures  was  due.  So  much  f(jr 
the  "  leisure,"  and  the  "  dulness  "  which  distant  friends  have 
attributed  to  my  life  at  the  Lakes.  This  winter's  course  was  the 
arduous  one  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  History  of  England,  —  the 
first  of  which  was  delivered  on  the  hfth  of  November,  and  the 
last  on  the  first  of  April,  ISol.  Amidst  the  undeniable  overwork 
of  that  winter,  I  had  a  feeling,  which  I  remember  expressing  to 
one  friend  at  least,  that  this  might  probably  be  the  last  season 
of  work  for  me.  It  seemed  to  me  probable  that,  after  the  plain- 
speaking  of  the  Atkinson  Letters,  I  might  never  be  asked,  or 
allowed,  to  utter  myself  again.  I  had,  on  four  previous  occa- 
sions of  my  life,  supposed  the  same  thing,  and  found  myself 
mistaken ;  Ijut  the  "  audacity,"  (as  a  scientific  reader  called  my 
}>ractice  of  plain  avowal)  was  so  much  greater  in  api)earance 
(though  not  in  reality)  in  the  present  case  than  ever  before,  that 
I  anticipated  excommunication  from  the  W(M'ld  of  literature,  if 
not  from  society.  This  seems  anuising  enough,  now,  when  I 
have  enjoyed  more  prosperity  since  the  publication  of  that 
volume,  realised  more  money,  earned  more  fame  of  a  substantial 
kind,  seen  more  of  ray  books  go  out  of  print,  and  made  more 
friendshi])S  and  acquaintance  with  reall}^  congenial  people  tlian 
in  any  preceding  four  years  of  my  life.  But  the  anticipation 
Avas  very  sincere  at  the  time ;  and  I  took  care  that  my  comrade 
in  the  work  knew  what  my  anticipation  was.  —  There  was  to 
me,  I  must  observe,  no  choice  about  making  known,  in  this 
form  or  some  other,  my  views  at  this  period.  From  the  time 
■vvlien,  in  my  youth,  I  uttered  my  notions  and  was  listeiicd  to, 
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I  Imd  no  fiirtlici"  clioicn.  ?\»r  a  quiuicr  of  a  century  pjist  I  htul 
Im'cii  answcniltlc  to  an  unknown  niiiiilM  r  nf  jicr.--oiis  for  a  dcflaia 
tiitn  of  my  opinions  as  my  fXju  rirn<T  ailvanci«l  ;  ami  I  couM 
not  slop  now.  If  I  had  drsiivil  it,  any  ronccaimcnl  would  have 
hccu  most  imprudent.  A  lilr  of  hypocrisy  was  wholly  inijtracli 
(  ahic  to  me,  if  it  hail  linn  cndurahlc  in  idea  ;  and  disclosuri',  hy 
hits,  in  mere  conversation,  couM  never  have  answeicd  any  other 
purjxKse.  than  misleadin^t;  my  IViemls,  and  .-.uhjeetin^'  ma  to  miu 
conception.  So  nnich  for  tlie  necessity  and  the  iirudcncc;  of  a 
full  avowal.  A  far  more  serious  matter  was  the  duty  of  it,  i:i 
reganl  to  integrity  and  Immunity.  I\Iy  comrade  and  1  were 
hotli  pursuers  of  trutli,  and  v.ere  hound  to  renth.T  our  In^niago 
o])oidy  and  devoutly.  AVe  hoth  care  for  our  kind;  and  we  could 
not  see  tlieni  sulfering  as  we  had  sufiered  without  im[)arting  to 
tlu'in  our  consolation  and  our  j"oy.  Having  found,  as  my  fri(,'nd 
said,  a  s})ring  in  the  desert,  should  wc  see  the  nndtitude  wan- 
dering in  desolation,  and  not  show  them  our  refreshment]  A\'e 
never  had  a  moment's  douht  or  misgiving;  though  we  anticipated 
(or  I  did,  for  I  ought  only  to  .speak  for  myself)  all  manner  oi' 
consequences  which  never  ensued. 

Ju.st  as  I  am  writing  on  this  suhject,  an  old  letter  of  mine  to 
^Ir.  Atkinson  is  put  before  my  eyes.  It  was  written  before  the 
]*ublication  of  "Eastern  Life;"  and  I  will  insert  a  part  of  it, 
both  because  it  indicates  the  kind  of  dilliculty  I  had  to  deal 
with,  on  these  occasions,  and  because  it  is  an  honest  comfort  to 
se(>  what  I  had  gained  in  courage,  strength  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  three  years  wliich  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the 
two  bo(»ks. 

"  I    am    not    afraid    of  censure,"   I   wrote   in    Fi'l»ruary   18  iS, 
"  from  individuals  or  from  the  world.      I  don't  feel,  at  present, 
any  fear  of  the  most  thorough  pulling  to  ]iii'ces  that  I  suJ•po.^e 
can  ever  befal  me.      The  book  once  out,  1  am  in  for  it,  and  must 
and   will   bear   every    thing.  ...  ...  ...  The    fact 

is,  liowever,  — this  luiok  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest  etlort  of  cour- 
age I  ever  made.  I  only  hope  1  may  not  tail  in  the  proof 
Some  people  would  think  the  Population  nuuiber  of  my  IVilitical 
iiconomy,  au<l  the  W(»uien  and  Miirriage  and  I'roperty  chaptei-s 
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in  my  American  books,  and  the  Mesmerism  affair,  bolder  feats : 
1  )ut  I  know  that  they  were  not.  I  was  younger  and  more  ardent 
then ;  and  now  the  forecast  and  love  of  ease  belonging  to  age 
are  coming  upon  me.  Then,  I  believed  in  a  Protector  who 
ordered  me  to  do  that  work,  and  would  sustain  me  under  it : 
and,  hoAvever  I  may  now  despise  that  sort  of  support,  I  had  it 
tljen,  and  have  none  of  that  sort  now.  I  have  all  that  I  want,  I 
bt'lieve,  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  saying  what  I  really  believe, 
if  I  speak  at  all  on  those  Egyptian  and  Mosaic  subjects ;  and  I 
would  not  exchange  my  present  views,  imperfect  and  doubtful  as 
tlicy  are,  —  I  had  better  say,  I  would  not  exchange  my  freedom 
from  old  superstition,  if  I  were  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  next 
month,  for  all  the  peace  and  quiet  of  orthodoxy,  if  I  must  take 
the  orthodoxy  with  the  peace  and  quiet.  iS'or  would  I,  for  any 
exemption,   give  up   the    blessing   of  the    power  of   appeal   to 

thoughtful  minds.     There  was ,  the  other  day,  at  the 

reading  of  the  Sinai  part  of  my  book.  I  should  have  expected 
her  to  be  purely  shocked  at  so  much  of  it  as  to  carry  away  a  bad 
impression  of  the  whole  :  but  she  was  beyond  all  measure  inter- 
ested, —  beyond  any  thing  ever  seen  in  her.  So  I  would  not 
have  any  thing  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  as  to  my  fate  in  conse- 
quence of  my  opinions,  or  absence  of  belief.  What  I  dread  is 
being  silenced,  and  the  mortification  and  loss  of  the  manner  of 
it :  (from  a  refusal  to  publish  the  book.)  Yet,  if  it  happens,  I 
dare  say  it  will  become  clear  to  me  what  I  ought  to  do ;  and 

that  is  the  only  really  important  thing 

"Well :  I  have  had  plenty  of  painful  enterprises  to  go  through, 
and  found  support  from  the  two  considerations  that  I  could  not 
help  being  so  circumstanced,  and  that  I  believed  myself  right. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  terrible  pain  I 
liave  had  about  this  matter  of  religious  02:)inion.     When  I  was 

at  in  Sc}>tember,    I  was  told  about  a  Town  Missionary, 

Mr.  ,  who  desired  particular]}^  to  see  me.      He  came  to  the 

house,  when  it  appear<id,  ( —  no,  we  knew  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever,) he  had  formed  himself  upon  my  books,  —  the  more  serious 
ones  particularly,  —  and  we  found,  had  taken  up  that  notion  (,)f 
me  which  we  know  to  be  idealism,  —  all  but  idolatry.     In  every 
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iWuv^  else  ho  socnied  a  rational,  as  he  certainly  was  a  very  inter- 
esting ydiui;^  iiiiui.  Siicli  a  face  !  so  lull  <>{'  lilt'  and  liappiiirss, 
—  all  madi'  ii[)  of  heiiovolpnoo.  lid  was  dclicatf;  ;  and  so  was 
his    yoiuiLr    wift'.       lli'    was    then    tliiid<iiiLr   of   umli-ilakiii''   tin- 

City    Mission.      lie  did   so:  and   soon   sank; — liad   inlhi 

<'n/.a,  and  fell  into  rapid  consuinption.  A  IVimd  of  Ids  at  iJir 
inini^liain  wrote  nic  that  he  dcclan-d  hinisclf  dvin.^r,  in  his  Idtt-r 
to  h(T  received  that  day  :  and  she  immediately  wrote  to  suggest 
to  me  tliat  a  letter  from  me  would  gratify  liim.  There  w;us 
scarcely  any  tlung  I  would  not  ratlier  liave  done  :  hut  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse.  I  wrot(^  at  once ;  and  every  word  was  as 
true  to  my  own  state  of  mind  as  what  I  write  to  you  now  :  hut 
I  feared  it  would  be  taken  for  a  Christian  letter.  There  was  not 
a  word  about  the  future,  or  of  God,  or  oven  Christ.  It  was  a 
letter  of  sympathy  in  his  benevolent  and  happy  life,  and  also, 
of  course,  in  his  present  weakness.  It  njached  him  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  It  was  read  to  him.  "When  a  little  revived,  he 
asked  for  it,  and  read  it  himself;  and  then  desired  his  wife  to 
tell  all  who  loved  him  of  '  this  last  Hush  on  his  darkness.'  This 
is  dreadful  pain  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  told  him  a  li(!  for  my 
last  words  to  him.  I  cannot  now  see  how  I  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  hard  and  unkind  not  to  write  : 
and  it  was  impossible  to  disturb  his  life  at  the  last.  Yet  I  feel 
that  that  letter  did  not  carry  my  real  mind  to  him,  and  does  not 
to  the  many  who  arc  reading  it.  His  poor  delicate  young  widow 
is  strong  in  heart;  but  she  has  tw^o  young  infonts  to  maintain, 
an<l  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  But  missionaries'  widows  are, 
I  believe,  always  cared  for,  —  as  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be." 

It  is  cheering  to  read  this  letter  now,  and  feel  how  much 
clearer  and  stronger  my  mind  had  become  before  the  time  arrived 
for  the  far  greater  enterprise  which  caused  me  so  much  less  ap- 
prehension, and  which  was  to  release  me  for  ever  from  all  danger 
of  misleading  missionaries,  or  any  body  else,  by  letters  of  sym- 
pathy under  solemn  circumstances,  which  they  would  inter})ret 
by  their  preconceptions.  I  can  write  such  letters  now  to  all 
kinds  of  sufferers,  in  full  assurance  that,  whether  they  satisfy  or 
not,  they  are  not  misapprehended. 
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On  the  nineteenth  of  Xovember,  my  friend  and  I  revised  his 
last  letter,  1  wrote  my  preface,  and  we  tied  up  our  M.S.  for 
press ;  and  on  the  twentieth,  he  went  away.  As  we  were  going 
to  the  coach  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  we  have  done  this  work. 
We  shall  never  repent  it."  We  next  met  in  London,  in  the 
summer,  when  our  book  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  re- 
views, and  we  found  ourselves  no  worse  for  tlie  venture  we 
had  made,  and  well  satisfied  that  we  had  borne  our  testimony 
to  the  truth,  —  not  in  vain  for  many  wlio  had  sorely  needed  tlie 
support  and  blessing  which  our  philosophy  had  long  afforded  to 
ourselves. 

When  Mr.  Atkinson  was  gone,  the  printing  began ;  and  I 
highly  enjoyed  the  proof-correcting.  That  is  always  the  time 
when  I  begin  to  relish  any  book  that  I  have  part  in.  The  con- 
ception I  enjoy,  of  course,  or  I  should  not  write  the  book  ;  but 
during  the  work  I  am  doubtful,  and  the  manuscript  disgusts  me. 
Then  come  the  proofs,  when  one  sees  exactly,  and  in  order,  what 
one  has  really  said  ;  and  the  work  appears  to  advantage.  What 
my  pressure  of  business  was  at  that  time  is  shown  by  a  sad  piece 
of  weakness  of  mine,  which  I  have  sorely  repented  since ;  — 
trusting  to  the  printing-office  the  proof-correcting  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. Almost  three-fourths  of  the  Appendix  being  sent  in 
print  to  the  office,  and  the  rest  in  the  remarkably  good  hand- 
writing of  a  helpful  neighbour,  I  did  hope  that  errors  might  be 
avoided  ;  and  I  inquired  about  it,  and  was  assured  that  I  might 
trust  the  printer.  But  never  did  I  see  such  a  shameful  mess  as 
those  sheets ;  and  never  could  I  have  conceived  of  such  an  igno- 
rant sort  of  blunders  being  allowed  to  pass.  I  have  never  for- 
given myself  for  my  laziness  in  letting  any  part  of  the  business 
out  of  my  own  hands. 

The  neighbour  who  helped  me  kindly  in  getting  up  the  Ap- 
pendix was  a  sickly  retired  clerk  living  close  by  my  gate,  —  a 
man  of  good  tastes  and  fond  of  reading.  I,  as  I  thought,  hired 
1dm  for  a  succession  of  evenings  to  write  for  me  ;  and,  by  work- 
ing together,  we  soon  finished  the  business.  He  would  not  have 
supper,  nor  any  refreshment  whatever ;  and,  to  my  consternation, 
(and  admiration  too)  he  declined  all  remuneration  in  such  a  way 
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that  I  could  only  accept  his  gift  of  his  iiiiu'  ami  lalx-m.  Sinr.' 
that  lime  lif  lias  liail  the  l-uii,  <laily.  ol"  my  iir\v.s[)ajMM' :  In^ 
will'  liiivs  milk  of  my  dairy  ;  ami  lir  smds  me  many  a  dish  uf 
trout;  and  1  h'lid  l)o(.ks  to  his  ;^Mod  son.  'I'hus  w. ;;,'<.  on  ;  and 
very  pleasant  it  is. 

It  was  wliilr  our  cvciiin.^s  were  thus  lill<'d    up,  that   Mr.  (^Miiil- 

inan,    Woi'dsworth's    son-indaw,   culh-.l   om-   day,    lull   of   kindly 

jilrasuro,  to  tell   nu'  that  I  must  dine  with   him  ncvt  Thursday  ; 

and  satlly  blank  ho  looked  when  I  told  him  I  was  en.L,'a^'ed  every 

evening  that  week.      (\m\d  1  not  put  oil"  my  engagement  I     -  Xo  : 

Miss  Uront^i  w;is  coming  on  Monday;  and  1  had  l)usiness  which 

must  be  iinished  iirst.      His  disappointment  was  great;  for  he 

liad  a    benevolent  scheme   of   bringing  me  into   tin;   favourabh; 

aeipiaintance  of  certain   clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and   of  a 

physician  whose  further  acquaintance  I  by  no  means  desired.      L 

have  before   mentioned  that,  from  the  first,   I  avoided  visiting 

among  all  my  neighbours,  except  a  very  few  intimates  ;  and  of 

course,  I  had  no  intention  of  beginning  now,  wlien  a  book  was 

in  the  press  Avhich  would  make  them  gnash  their  t(;eth  at  me  in 

a  month  or  two.     ]Mr.  (^)uillinan  had  ascertained  from  the  whole 

party  that  they  should  be  happj  to  meet  mc  ;  and  he  enjoyed, 

as  he  told  me,  "  bringing  neighbours  together,  to  like  each  otlier." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  I  might  not  like  to  meet  tlu^m  ; 

and  sadly  disconcerted  he  was.     However,  I  promised  to  take 

Miss  Bronte  with  me,  one  day,  if  he  would  dine  early  enough  to 

enable  my  delicate  guest  to  return  before  nightfall.     That  was 

a  truly  pleasant  day,  —  no  one  being  there,  in  addition  to  the 

lamily,  but  Mr.  Arnold,  from  Fox  How,  and  ourselves.     And 

when  "  Currer  "  and  I  came  home,  there  were  proof-sheets  lying  ; 

and  I  read  her  Mr.  Atkinson's  three  letters  about  the  distril)ution 

of  the  brain.     She  was  exceedingly  impressed  by  what  she  called 

"  the  tone  of  calm  power  in  all  he  wrote  ; "  moreover,  she  insisted 

on  having  the  whole  book,  when  it  came  out  ;  and  no  one,  so 

little  (qualified  by  training  to  enter  into  its  substance  and  method, 

did  it   more  generous  justice.      Slie   was   very  far    imlccd    from 

sympathising  in  our  doctrine  ;  and  she  emphatically  said  so  ;  liut 

this  did  not  prevent  her  doing  justice  to  us,  under  our  different 
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view.  In  a  preceding  letter,  she  had  said  "  I  quite  expect  that 
the  publication  of  this  book  will  bring  you  troublous  times. 
Many  who  are  beginning  to  draw  near  to  you  will  start  away 
again  afifrighted.  Your  present  position  is  high.  Consequently 
there  are  many  persons,  very  likely,  precisely  in  the  mood  to  be 
glad  to  see  it  lower.  I  anticipate  a  popular  outcry  which  you 
will  stand  mucli  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would;  —  and  in 
due  time,  it  will  die  round  you  ;  but  I  think  not  soon."  A 
month  afterwards  she  wrote,  "  Having  read  your  book,  I  cannot 
now  think  it  will  create  any  outcry.  You  are  tender  of  others  : 
—  you  are  serious,  reverent  and  gentle.  Who  can  be  angry  1 " 
This  appreciation,  from  one  who  declared  (as  she  did  to  me)  that 
our  doctrine  was  to  her  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,"  was  honour- 
able to  her  justice  and  candour.  And  so  was  the  readiness  with 
which  she  admitted  and  accepted  my  explanation  that  I  was 
an  atheist  in  the  vulgar  sense,  —  that  of  rejecting  the  popular 
theology,  —  but  not  in  the  philosopliical  sense,  of  denying  a 
First  Cause.  She  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  shallow 
and  foolish  complaint  that  we  were  "  taking  away  people's  faith," 
She  thought  that  nobody's  faith  was  worth  much  which  was  held, 
more  or  less,  because  I  held  it  too  ;  and  of  course  she  saw  that 
truth  and  Man  would  never  advance  if  they  must  wait  for  the 
weak,  who  have  themselves  no  means  of  progression  but  by  the 
explorations  of  the  strong,  or  of  those  more  disposed  for  specu- 
lation than  themselves.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  some 
people  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  they  knew  of  the  history 
of  Opinion,  and  as  Luther,  and  many  others  greater  tlian  I  have 
had  to  say,  "  If  your  faith  is  wortli  any  tldng,  it  does  not  depend 
on  me  :  and  if  it  depends  on  me,  it  is  not  worth  any  thing." 
This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  perhaps  worth  relating,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  absurd  plea  for  standing  still,  which,  under  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  means  retrogression. 

When  I  was  puljlishing  "Eastern  Life,"  I  rather  dreaded  its 
effects  on  two  intimate  friends  of  mine,  widows,  both  far  removed 
from  orthodoxy,  and  zealous  all  their  lives  long  for  free  thought, 
and  an  open  declaration  of  it.  If  I  might  judge  by  their  pro- 
fession   of  principle,   I  should  become   more  dear  to  them  in 
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jiroportion  to  my  ellorts  or  sacrilioos  in  tlio  discovery  and  avowal 
of  liutl)  :  hut  1  knew  tliat  tlicy  <i)iild  not,  !•<•  so  jud^'i'd,  licciiuso 
neither  ol'tliein  had  eiiciiiiiitfi-cd  any  Mi-imis  trial  of  Lheir  prinei- 
j)le.  They  hdi'i'  '•  ivistriii  Lilr"  liittiT  than  I  expentcMl,  —  not 
lully  i)eiveivin^',  perhaps,  the  extent  of  th(!  spcjculation  al)ont 
belief  in  a  future  lile.  In  the,  "  Atkinson  Tetters,"  the  fidl  truth 
burst  up<in  them  ;  and  it  was  too  much  Inr  thmi.  'I'ley  had 
])een  accustomed  to  di'tail  to  me  their  visions  of  that  future  life, 
whicli  were  curiously  particular,  —  tlieir  "  heaven  "  being  lille(l 
with  tlie  atmosphere  of  their  respective  liomes,  and  framed  to 
meet  the  sufferings  and  desires  of  tlieir  own  individual  minds. 
I  never  pretended  to  sympathise  in  all  this,  of  course ;  but 
neither  had  I  meddled  -with  it,  because  I  never  meddle,  except 
by  invitation,  with  individual  minds.  After  "Eastern  Life," 
they  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware  that  they  had  not  my 
sympathy  ;  but,  while  they  insisted  (against  my  wish)  in  reading 
the  "  Atkinson  Letters,"  which  was  altogether  out  of  their  way, 
they  blamed  mo  excessively,  —  wholly  forgetting  their  professions 
in  favour  of  free-thought  and  speech.  One  partially  recovered 
herself :  the  other  had  not  power  to  do  so.  She  went  about 
every  where,  eloquently  bemoaning  my  act,  as  a  sort  of  fall,  and 
doing  me  more  mischief  (as  far  as  such  talk  can  do  damage)  than 
any  enemy  could  have  done  ;  and,  by  the  time  she  began  to  see 
how  she  stood,  she  had  done  too  much  for  entire  reparation,  — 
earnestly  as  I  believe  she  desires  it.  As  for  the  other,  an  anec- 
dote will  show  how  considerable  her  self-recovery  was.  The 
very  woman  who  had  taken  on  herself  to  inform  me  that  G(i<l 
would  forgive  me  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  point  1  will  show. 

—  She  came  to  stay  with  me  a  year  afterwards  ;  and  when  she 
ileparted,  T  went  down  to  the  gate,  to  j)ut  her  into  the  coach, 
when  an  ohl  acquaintance  grceteil  me,  —  an  ageil  lady  living 
some  miles  off.  The  two  fellow-passengers  talked  me  over,  an.l 
the  aged  one  related  how  fierce  an  opinionated  old  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  against  me,  —  without  having  read  the  book  ; 

—  the  narrator  confessing  that  she  herself  thought  I  was  "  ex- 
ceedingly wrong  to  take  away  i)eople's  faith."  Did  not  my 
friend  think  so  ]    She  replied  that  if  I  was  wrong  on  that  ground, 
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in  seeking  truth,  and  avowing  it  in  opposition  to  the  popular 

belief,  so  was  every  religious  reformer,  in  all  times,  —  mountui,-,^ 
u])  through  Luther  to  St.  Paul.  "  Why,  that 's  true !  "  cried  the 
old  lady.  "  I  will  remember  that,  and  tell  it  again."  "  And  as 
to  the  moral  obligation  of  the  case,"  continued  my  friend,  "  we 
must  each  judge  by  our  own  conscience  :  and  perhaps  Harriet  is 

as  able  to  judge  as  Mrs.  ."     "  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  great  deal 

better,"  was  the  reply. 

I  certainly  had  no  idea  how  little  faith  Christians  have  in 
their  own  faith  till  I  saw  how  ill  their  courage  and  temper  can 
stand  any  attack  upon  it.     And  the  metaphysical  deists  who  call 
themselves  free-thinkers  are,  if  possible,  more  alarmed  and  angry 
still.     There  were  some  of  all  orders  of  behevers  who  treated  us 
perfectly  well ;  and  perhaps  the  settled-orthodox  had  more  sym- 
pathy with  us  than  any  other  class  of  Christians.     They  were 
not  alarmed, —  safely  anchored  as  they  are  on  the  rock  of  author- 
ity ;  and  they  were  therefore  at  leisure  to  do  justice  to  our  inten- 
tions, and   even  to  our  reasoning.     Having  once  declared  our 
^vhole  basis  to  be  wrong,—  their  own  being  divine,  —  they  could 
appreciate  our  view  and  conduct  in  a  way  impossible  to  persons 
who  had  left  the  anchorage  of  authority,  and  not  reached  that 
of  genuine  philosophy.     Certainly  the  heretical,  —  from  reform- 
ing   churchmen  to  metaphysical  deists,  —  behaved   the   worst. 
The  reviews  of  the  time  were  a  great  instruction  to  us.     They 
all,   without   one   exception,   as   ftir  as   we    know,   sliirked  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  fastened  on  the  collateral,  anti- 
theological  portions.     In  regard  to  these  portions,  the  reviewers 
contradicted  each  other  endlessly.     We  had  half  a  mind  to  col- 
lect their  articles,  and  put  them  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  make 
them  destroy  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  us  where  they  found  us. 
It   is   never  worth  while,   however,   to   notice  reviews   in   their 
bearing  upon  the  books  they  discuss.     When  we  revert  to  re- 
views, so-called,  it  is  for  their  value  as  essays;  for  it  is,  I  believe, 
a  thing  almost  unknown  for  a  review  to  give  a  reliable  account 
of  the  book  which  forms  its  text,  if  the  work  be  of  any  substance 
at  all.     This  is  not  the  place  for  an  essay  on  reviewing.     I  will 
merely  observe  that  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  are  so  clear 
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to  1110,  ;ni<l  I  lliiiiktluMn  so  invu-ly  uii.ivnidahlc,  (Imt  I  have 
(Iccliiicd  rcvirwiiiL;,  cxci-pt  m  a  Vfiy  trw  instances,  sIikm-  tin-  a<,'e 
of  thirty;  iiml,  in  tli(»st'.  few  instances,  my  articicis  liavc  Imm-h 
avo\v('(lly  essays,  and   not,   in  any  strict  sense,   revi(!\vs. 

As  lor  the  *' outcry  "  whiih  "  (  iiriei'  l;eir"  ami  many  others 
anticii>ate(l,  1  really  do  not  know  what  it  amonnted  to,  —  out- 
side of  the  reviewinij;  world.  If  1  knew,  I  would  tell  :  ])ut  I 
know  very  little.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  were  down- 
iii;ht  insulted  only  l)y  two  people;  —  hy  the  opinionated  (»ld 
lady  (above  eii^hty)  above  referred  to,  and  by  one  of  my  nearest 
relations;  —  tiie  former  in  a  letter  to  me  (avowing  that  she  had 
not  seen  tlie  book)  and  the  latter  in  print.  Anf>ther  old  lady 
and  her  family,  with  whom  1  was  barely  acquainted,  passed  me 
in  tlie  road  thenceforth  without  speaking,  —  a  marriage  into  a 
bisliop's  family  taking  place  soon  after.  Others  spoke  coldly, 
for  a  time  ;  and  one  family,  from  whom  more  wisdom  might 
have  been  expected,  ceased  to  visit  me,  while  continuing  on 
friendly  terms.  I  think  this  is  all,  as  regards  my  own  neighbour- 
ho(xI.  My  genuine  friends  did  not  change;  and  the  others, 
failing  under  so  clear  a  test,  were  nothing  to  me.  Wlien,  in  the 
evenings  of  that  spring,  I  went  out  (as  I  always  do,  when  in 
health)  to  meet  the  midnight  on  my  terrace,  or,  in  bad  weather, 
in  the  porch,  and  saw  and  felt  what  I  always  do  see  and  feel  there 
at  that  hour,  what  did  it  matter  whether  people  who  were  nothing 
to  me  had  smiled  or  frowned  as  I  passed  them  in  the  village  in  the 
morning'?  "When  I  experienced  the  still  new  joy  of  feeling  my- 
self to  be  a  portion  of  the  universe,  resting  on  thi^  security  of  its 
everlasting  laws,  certain  that  its  Cause  was  wholly  out  of  the 
sphere  of  human  attributes,  and  that  the  special  destination  of 
my  race  is  infinitely  nobler  tlian  the  highest  proposed  under  a 
scheme  of  "divine  moral  government,"  how  could  it  matter  to 
me  that  the  adherents  of  a  decaying  mythology,  —  (the  Christian 
following  the  heathen,  as  the  heathen  followed  tlie  barbaric- 
fetish)  were  iiercely  clinging  to  their  Man-Cod,  their  .scheme  of 
salvation,  their  reward  and  punishment,  their  arrogance,  their 
selfishness,  their  essential  pay-system,  as  ordered  by  tlieir  my- 
tliology  1     As  the  astronomer  rejoices  in  new  knowledge  which 
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coiiqtcls  him  to  give  up  the  dignity  of  our  globe  as  the  centre, 
the  pride,  and  even  the  tinal  cause  of  tlie  universe,  so  do  those 
■who  have  escaped  from  the  Christian  mythology  enjoy  their 
release  from  the  superstition  which  fails  to  make  happy,  fails  to 
make  good,  fails  to  make  wise,  and  has  become  as  great  an  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  progress  as  the  prior  mythologies  which  it  took 
the  place  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  For  three  centuries 
it  has  been  undermined,  and  its  overthrow  completely  decided,* 
as  all  true  interpreters  of  the  Reformation  very  well  know.  To 
the  emancipated,  it  is  a  small  matter  that  those  who  remain 
imprisoned  are  shocked  at  the  daring  which  goes  forth  into  the 
sunshine  and  under  the  stars,  to  study  and  enjoy,  without  leave 
asked,  or  fear  of  penalty.  As  to  my  neighbours,  they  came  round 
by  degrees  to  their  former  methods  of  greeting.  They  could  do 
no  more,  because  I  was  wholly  independent  of  all  of  them  but 
the  few  intimates  on  whom  I  could  rely.  As  one  of  these  last 
observed  to  me,  —  people  leave  off  gossip  and  impertinence  when 
they  see  that  one  is  independent  of  them.  If  one  has  one's 
own  business  and  pleasure  and  near  connexions,  so  that  the 
gossips  are  visibly  of  no  consequence  to  one,  they  soon  stop  talk- 
ing. Whether  it  was  so  in  my  case,  I  never  incpiired.  I  am 
very  civilly  treated,  as  hir  as  I  see ;  and  that  is  enough. 

As  to  more  distant  connexions,  1  can  only  say  the  same 
thing.  I  had  many  scolding  letters  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  from 
friends  who  were  sure  to  think  better  of  it,  and  who  have  done 
so.  For  a  time  there  was  a  diminution  of  letters  from  mere 
acquaintances,  and  persons  who  wanted  autographs,  or  patron- 
age, or  the  like  :  but  these  have  increased  again  since.  I  went 
to  London  the  summer  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  and 
have  done  so  more  than  once  since ;  and  my  friends  are  very 
kind.  I  tliiidc  1  may  sum  up  my  experience  of  this  sort  by 
saying  that  this  book  has  l)een  an  inestimable  blessing  to  me  by 
dissolving  all  false  relations,  and  conlirming  all  true  ones.     Ko 

*  As  Conite  yiilhily  puts  it,  the  Ihvoe  reformers  wlio  Avere  all  living  at  the 
same  time,  jirovided  among  them  for  the  total  demolition  of  Christianity,  — 
Luther  having  overthrown  the  discipline,  Calviii  the  hierarchy,  and  Sociiius 
the  dogma. 
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one,  wlio  would  leave  ii»e  tui  account  of  it  is  (|ualilie<l  to  Im-  luy 
IVieml  ;  and  all  w  Im,  a,i;reeiii;^f  or  <lisa;^'roeiii;,'  with  my  o|iiiiinii.s, 
arc  faitlil'ul  lo  me  tlirou'^li  a  trial  too  seven.'  i'<>\-  the  weak  an; 
truly  friemls  lor  life.  I  eaily  lell  this;  and  certainly,  no  ardent 
friendships  of  my  youthful  days  have  l>een  half  so  |ire(ious  to 
m(^  as  those  which  have  home  unchan,L;,ed  the  full  revelation  of 
my  heresies.  As  to  my  fortunes,  —  !  hav(!  already  said  that 
my  latest  years  have  heen  the  most  prosperous  since  the  [»uhlif;a- 
tion  of  my  Political  Kconomy  series. 

When  my  friends  in  l\u"ypt  and  I  came  down  from,  and  out 
of,  the  Cireat  Pyramid,  we  agreed  that  no  pleasure  in  the  re(Mjl- 
lection  of  the  adventure,  and  no  forgetfulness  <jf  the  fatigue 
and  awfulness  of  it  sliould  ever  make  us  represent  the  feat  as 
e{isy  and  altogether  agreeable.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  might 
come  after  us,  we  wore  bound  to  remember  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties, as  well  as  the  gains.  In  the  same  way,  I  am  endeav(»ur- 
ing  now  to  revive  the  ftided  impressions  of  any  painfid  social 
consequences  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  "  Atkinson 
Letters,"  that  I  may  not  appear  to  convey  that  there  is  no  fine 
to  })ay  for  the  privilege  of  free  utterance.  1  do  not  remember 
much  about  a  sort  of  pain  wdiich  was  over  so  long  ago,  and 
which  there  has  been  nothing  to  revive  ;  but  I  am  aware  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  nightly  mood  which  yields  me  such  lofty 
pleasure,  under  the  stars,  and  within  the  circuit  of  the  solemn 
mountains,  was  not  always  preserved;  and  that,  if  I  had  not 
been  on  my  guard  in  advance,  and  afterwards  supported  by  Mr. 
Atkinson's  tine  temper,  I  might  have  declined  into  a  state  of 
suspicion,  and  practice  of  searching  into  people's  oi)inion  of  me. 
To  renew  the  impressions  of  the  time,  I  have  now  been  glancing 
over  Mr.  Atkinson's  letters  of  that  spring,  which  I  preserved  for 
some  such  purpose  :  and  I  am  temjjted  to  insert  one  or  two,  as 
faithful  rellexions  of  his  nmod  at  the  time,  which  was  the  ^uide 
and  aid  of  nnne.  This  reminds  me  that  one  of  our  amusements 
at  the  time  was  at  the  various  attempts,  — in  print,  in  letters, 
and  in  conversation,  — to  set  us  at  variance.  (  »ne  of  our  literary 
magnates,  who  admires  the  book,  said  that  this  was  the  lirst 
iUiStanco  in  history  of  an  able  man  joining  a  woman  iu  author- 
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ship ;  and  tliu  novelty  was  not  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in  Avitli- 
out  resistance.  In  print,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  reproached,  —  in 
the  face  of  my  own  preface,  —  with  drawing  me  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  making  me  his  "  victim,"  and  so  forth,  by  persons 
who  knew  perfectly  well  that,  so  far  from  wanting  any  aid  in 
coming  forward,  he  had  lectured,  and  published  his  lecture, 
containing  the  same  views,  both  physiological  and  anti-theo- 
logical, before  we  had  any  acquaintance  whatever  :  and,  on  th'j 
other  hand,  I  was  scolded  for  dragging  forth  a  good  man  into 
persecution  which  I  had  shown  I  did  not  myself  care  for.  On 
this  sort  of  charge,  which  admitted  of  no  public  reply,  (if  he 
had  replied  to  any  thing)  Mr.  Atkinson  wrote  these  few  words, 
■ —  after  reading  the  one  only  review  which  stooped  to  insult,  — 
insult  being,  in  that  instance,  safe  to  the  perpetrator  by  accident 
of  position.  "  The  thing  that  impressed  me,  in  reading  that 
review  was,  —  how  ingenious  men  are  in  seeking  how  to  poison 
their  neighbours,  and  how  men  themselves  do  just  what  they 
accuse  others  of  doing.  Honest  scorn  I  don't  at  all  mind  :  but 
I  don't  like  a  wrong  or  undue  advantage  being  taken.  I  don't 
like  a  cabman  to  charge  a  shilling  extra  when  one  is  with  ladies, 
thinking  you  won't  dispute  it.  All  our  principles  of  lionour 
and  justice  and  benevolence  seem  to  me  to  be  implicated  in 
questions  of  truth ;  and  in  this,  I  certainly  feel  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  with  the  courage  of  the  lion  :  —  that  the  position  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it,  —  be  the  consequences  what  they  may."  Then  came  a  letter 
to  him,  "candidly  advising"  him  to  do  himself  justice,  as  speed- 
ily as  might  be,  by  ])ub]ishing  something  alone,  to  repair  the 
disadvantage  of  having  let  a  woman  speak  under  the  same  cover: 
and  on  the  same  day,  came  a  letter  to  me,  gently  reproving 
my  good-nature  in  lending  my  literary  experience  to  any  man's 
objects.  Sometimes  the  volume  was  all  mine,  and  sometimes  all 
his,  —  each  taking  the  advantage  of  the  other's  name.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  tlie  same  purjtose;  and  ]\[r.  Atkinson's 
comment  on  this  policy  was,  —  "llie  aim  is  evident, — to  stir 
up  jealousy  between  us.  ]>ut  it  won't  do.  They  dou't  know 
the  man,  —  nor  the  woman  either." 
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Tlio  followii);^  morsel  may  servo  to  sliow  our  viow  of  tlic  larj^e 
(lass  of  censors  wlio,  lielieviii;;  nolhinjj;  them.Mlves,  of  theology 
or  any  thiii.i^'  else,  were  scandalised  at  (»ur  "  shaking,'  the.  faith" 
of  otiier  pefijile.  A  lawyer  ol"  this  (lass,  av(»\viii;^'  that  he  liad 
not  read  tiii;  hook,  laiimhed  "a  thiinderholt  "  at  me,-  {xjssihly 
for^^ettin;,'  how  many  "  thunderh(»lts "  I  had  seen  hiu,  launch 
at  sujierstitioiis,  like  (hat  oi'  a  riihire  life,  and  at  those  who  teach 
them.      Mr.    Atkinson's   remark   on   this  will   not  tak(!  up  much 

space.      "  r.ravo !      A    pretty   lawyer  he,   lo  <;iv(;  jud^'iiKMjt 

before  he  has  read  his  liriefl  What  a  Sciihe  it  is  !  lawyt^r  to 
the  backbone!  I  wisli  he  would  tdl  us  what  truths  wo  may 
be  allowed  to  utter,  and  wjnii.  ('(ilaiuly  it  setjms  a  jjity  to 
liurt  any  one's  feelin;j;s  :  but  ( "hristianity  was  not  so  tender 
about  that:  nor  does  Nature  seem  very  particular.  It  is  all 
very  tine,  talking  about  }»eople's  religious  convictions;  but  what 
is  to  become  of  those  Avho  have  n(j  such  convictions, — that 
increasing  crowd  tilling  up  the  spa(X's  between  the  schisms  of  the, 
chundies  ?  The  ( "liurcli  is  rotting  away  daily.  ('onvicti(jns  an? 
losing  their  stal)ility.  ?kleii  are  being  scattere(l  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Shall  we  not  hold  up  a  light  in  tht;  distance,  and  prej)are 
them  a  shelt'.r  from  the  stonu  (  The  religious  [)eo})le,  you  will 
see,  will  respect  us  more  than  the  iiilidels,  who  have  no  faith  in 
truth,  no  light  but  law,  no  hope  for  Man  but  his  fancies,  ("con- 
victions.") —  Xo,  I  dnn't  feel  anything  at  "thunderbolts"  of 
this  kind,  I  assure  you.  I  think  it  more  like  the  squasli  of  a 
rotten  apple.  Let  such  thunderbolts  come  as  thick  as  rain  ; 
and  they  will  not  stir  a  blade  of  grass."  On  April  eleventh, 
my  friend  wrote,  in  reply  to  some  accounts  of  excursions  with 
two  nieces,  who  were  staying  with  me. 

"  Here  is  a  nice  packet  of  letters  from  you.  It  is  delightful 
to  read  your  account  of  your  doings.  Vou  have  no  time  to  be 
miserable  and  repent,  —  have  you?  no  time  to  bethinking  of 
your  reputation  or  your  soul.  Your  cheerful  front  to  the  storm 
and  active  exertions  will  make  you  respecteil  ;  and  remember, 
the  Cause  re(piires  it.  Il  w^uld  be  hard  for  a('hri>tian  to  bo 
brave  and  cheerful  in  a  Mahomedan  country,  with  any  amount 
of  pitying  and  abusing;  and  so  you  have  not  a  fail*  chance  of 

TOL,   u. 
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the  effect  of  your  faith  on  your  happiness  in  life,  —  as  it  will  be 
for  all  when  the  community  think  as  you  do,  and  each  supports 
each,  and  symjmthy  abounds.  ...  ...  ...         As  for 

Dr.  B.  and  the  rest,  —  when  men  don't  like  the  end,  of  course  they 
find  fault  with  the  means.  How  coidd  it  be  logical  and  scientific 
if  it  leads  to  a  different  conclusion  from  them  :  —  them  —  yes, 
all  of  them  thinking  differently  !  F.  in  "  Eraser  "  does  not  think 
any  thing  of  a  future  life  from  instinct,  or  a  God  from  design  : 
but  these  points  are  just  what  the  others  insist  on.  To  my 
mind,  F.'s  article  and  the  one  in  the  "  Westminster  "  are  full  of 
sheer  assertion  and  error  and  bad  taste.  I  think  they  want  logic, 
science,  or  whatever  they  may  term  it.  If  I  am  wrong  and  un- 
scientific, why  do  they  not  put  me  right  ? — taking  the  "Letters  " 
as  a  mere  sketch,  of  course,  and  presenting  only  a  few  points  of 
the  subject.  It  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  head,  leaving  the 
whole  figure  to  be  completed.  The  fact  is,  these  reviewers  skip 
over  the  science  to  the  theology,  and  talk  nonsense  when  they 
feel  uncomfortably  opposed,  —  perhaps  insulted.  I  don't  mean 
in  the  least  to  argue  that  I  am  not  wrong :  only,  those  who 
think  so  ought  to  show  how  and  wdiy.  ]\Ir.  F.  reasons  from 
analogy  when  my  chief  argument  is  in  opposition  to  those  ana- 
logical reasonings.  The  analogy  with  Christ  is  curious,  as  show- 
ing how  minds  are  impressed  with  resemblances.  Some  see  a 
man  with  the  slightest  curve  of  the  nose,  and  say  "  how  like  the 
Duke  of  AVellington ! "  or  with  a  club-foot,  and  say  "how  like 
Uyron  ! "  I  am  certainly  w^ell  contented  with  F.'s  praise ;  for 
one  reason  only  :  that  people  won't  think  you  so  foolish  in 
bringing  me  forward  in  the  way  you  have.  As  for  the  book,  it 
is  left  by  the  critics  just  w^here  it  was :  nothing  disproved,  — 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  method,  nor  Bacon  :  and  after  all,  if 
mine  is  "  a  careless  sketch,"  (and  I  dare  say  it  is)  the  question  is 
the  truth  of  what  it  contains.  If  these  men  are  such  good  artists, 
they  will  read  the  fact  out  of  a  rough  sketch.  F.  throws  out 
tliat  idea  about  Bacon  again,  and  calls  it  a  moral  fault  in  me.  I 
cannot  see  it,  especially  as  I  am  supported  by  others  well  ac- 
(juainted  with  Bacon.  The  sin  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  doings,  —  in  a  measure  essential  at  the  time  for  getting  a 
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hwiring  at  all  t<>r  his  [»liil()sr)pliy  :  and  K.  furi^M'ts  that  if  Hacon 
Avas  an  alhfi>t,  (hciv  was  ii<>  oHfiicc  :i;4aiiisl  .sacn-fl  niattcrs,  H^ni• 
iii^'  that  he  tlitl  lutt  consider  them  sa<  n-d,  i»nt  '  th<;  ih-lirinin  of 
]»hivn»'tics  ; '  and  thus  it  was  rathrr  a  showing,'  of  r('s|M'cL  and 
yi(ddin;4.  1  do  ih-t  sec  (hat  this  can  siioil  him  as  an  authority, 
any  morr  than  Macaulay  spoils  him  :  and  if  it  did,  he  had  ix'tti-r 
he  no  authority  at  all  than  an  authority  (((/(linst  science.  Lord 
('am})bell  says  Kacon  was  accustuniol  in  his  youth  to  ridicule 
reli^'ion,  thinks  the  Paradoxes  were  Ids,  hut  that  in  ripei-  years 
he  prol)ably  chan^^ed  his  o[)iiiioii  ;  the  only  reason  ;^ivcn  lor 
which  is  a  sentence  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  —  his 
earliest  great  work,  'i'lie  passage  there  is,  '  A  little  or  superH(;ial 
knowledge  of  philoso})hy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  athe- 
ism, itc  ; '  which  is  absurd,  if  it  were  insisted  on  by  Campl>ell. 
(I  suppose  Pope's 'a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tiling,' is  taken 
from  this  passage.)  Of  course,  people  will  say  I  am  wrong ;  hut 
Id  them  show  it,  with  all  their  logic  ;  and  we  shall  sec  wIkj  has 
the  best  of  it,  —  So  you  think  the  storm  is  at  its  height.  It 
shows  how  little  I  know  of  it,  —  1  thought  it  was  all  over.  TIk^ 
organ  now  playing  a  wretched  tune  before  my  windows  is  more 
annoyance  than  all  their  articles  put  together.  If  they  generally 
speak  so  of  it,  methinks  there  must  be  something  in  it,  and  they 
are  not  indifferent  to  it.  Your  American  correspondent  is  (piite 
a  mystic.  What  curious  turns  and  twists  the  linman  mind  takes, 
before  it  gets  into  the  clear  road  of  true  philosophy,  walking 
through  the  midst  of  the  fticts  of  Xature,  tlie  view  widening  and 

clearing  at  every  ste})  !     Men  like and (hui't  like  cuir 

book  because  it  makes  so  little  of  theirs  and  all  their  study,  ]>y 

taking  a  more  direct  line  to  the  results.     I  can't  think  whnt 

can  have  to  say  that  has  not  been  said.  So  he  is  reading  C'omte, 
is  he?  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good.  —  Make  Dr.  under- 
stand that  repetition  of  the  general  fact  was  not  the  tiling 
reipiired  or  intended.  I  had  other  things  to  say,  and  to  press 
into  a  mere  notice.  It  is  this  very  fiict  of  incompleteness,  S:c., 
Sic,  that  I  believe  Bacon  would  have  i)i'aised.  There  is  nothing 
cut  and  dried.  There  are  facts  ;  and  in  a  certain  order  ;  a  form 
for  thinking  men  to  work  upon,  —  not  to  satisfy  superiicial  men 
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with  a  show  of  completeness.  There  are  '  particulars  not  known 
before  for  the  use  of  man,'  which  is  better  than  all  their  logic  ;  the 
one  is  mere  measure  and  music,  —  the  other  '  for  future  ages,'  — 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  only,  perhaps,  but  a  germ  full  of  life. 
The  lirst  letters  are  a  sketch  expository  of  my  views  on  mental 
science  and  the  means  of  discovery  ;  and  the  following  letters 
merely  an  exavqilt  (like  Bacon's  Natural  History)  of  the  kind  of 
fact  that  will  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  mind's  action,  out 
of  which,  when  extended  and  arranged  in  order,  intluctions  are 
to  be  made  of  the  laws  of  action.  The  rest  is  little  more  than 
conversational  replies  to  your  questions." 

Another  of  these  letters  was  written  when  I  was  ill  under  an 
attack  of  influenza,  which  disabled  me  from  duly  enjoying  a  visit 
I  was  paying  in  the  north  of  the  district,  and  from  getting  on 
witli  my  next  great  scheme.  After  telling  me  how  ill  eveiy  body 
was  at  that  time,  he  says  : 

.  "  It  is  sad  to  be  making  your  visit  now.  As  to  our  concerns, 
—  there  is  no  saying  how  the  next  post  may  alter  every  thing. 
There  really  is  no  place  for  an  ill  feeling,  or  a  disturbed  one,  if 
we  could  but  keep  it  so  in  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  life  is 
either  too  holy,  or  a  matter  too  indilferent  t(j  be  moved  by  every 
silly  thought  or  angry  feeling.  With  regard  to  ^hat  they  say 
about  us,  it  is  only  precisely  what  you  antici})ated  they  would 
say  :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  after  all  is  said,  our  facts  and  posi- 
tion remain  untouched.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  bear.  I  value  this  more  every  day.  If  I  can  be  safe 
I'r  jm  flatterers  and  inducements  to  indulgence,  1  will  be  thankful 
for  all  the  rest,  and  smile  at  all  their  scandal,  and  their  greiit 
discovery  that  I  am  notallwise.  It  all  presents  some  new  matter 
for  contemplation  ;  and  if  we  cannot  absolutely  love  our  enemies, 
at  least  we  may  tliank  them  for  showing  us  our  faults,  wliich 
flattering  friends  hide  from  us.  It  seems  all  kinds  of  things 
jnust  happen  to  us  before  we  can  become  at  all  Avise.  First,  wo 
must  become  disenchanted  of  many  delusions,  that  wo  may  dis- 
(;over  the  pure  gold  through  all  the  alloy  which  passes  with  it  in 
the  current  coin  of  life.  The  Idols  of  the  Market  are  inveterate  ; 
but  down  they  must  go,  if  we  would  be  in  the  least  wise  :  and 
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the  process  must  be  liealthl'iil  when  one  does  not  become  soured, 

l)iit  {'eels  one's  heart  rather  exjian'liM,:^  ami  warming  than  eocjling 
with  years;  anil  nutre  thaiikl'iil  I'or  every  kindness,  and  not 
exacting  as  formerly.  —  1  liave  Keen  staying  a  lew  days  in  the 
country.  A\'e  went  over  to  a  ehanning  [)hice,  one  day.  Such  a 
common  !  Terfeetly  beaiitirul  !  Acres  of  cherry-blossom,  and 
splendid  I'lir/e,  like  heaps  of  living  gold  ;  and  the-  dark  pine-trees 
rising  from  the  midst!  Dut  one  can't  describe  such  things.  I 
walked  al)out  there  alone  while  tlu^  others  were  shooting  young 
rooks,  —  the  parson  at  the  head  of  them.  I  had  a  little  Vtdume 
which  pleased  me  much.     It  was  never  published. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  chan(;c  of  my 
having  got  at  C'omte's  ideas  through  any  indirect  channel  ;  and 
1  know  nothing  of  him  directly.  Knight's  volume  by  Lewes  is 
the  whole  of  my  accpiaintance  with  him.  What  I  do  think  is 
l>y  labour  in  the  tields  or  wild  commons,  and  on  tin?  bench  in  tlie 
K'egent's  Park.  — That  uncpialificd  condemnation  of  us  in  regard 
to  IJacon  looks  rather  like  the  condemnation  by  prejudiced  and 
ignorant  divines  whicli  Dacon  grieves  over.  The  whole  matter 
is  not  worth  wasting  good  feelings  ui)on  :  but  it  should  rather 
liring  tiiem  forth,  not  injured,  l)ut  strengthened.  If,  from  being 
ill,  wc  cannot  depend  on  our  forces,  ^ve  can  only  make  the  best 
(  f  it.  I  will  soon  tell  you  what  I  think  I  can  best  do  now,  in 
furtherance  of  our  subject.  All  before  us  seems  clear  and  sure, 
and  the  i)ro.^pect  even  full  of  gaiet}',  if  only  I  knew  that  you 
were  (piite  well  again.  AVe  must  have  our  sad  moments  that  we 
may  have  our  wise  ones." 

Here  is  his  (lood  Friday  h-tter,  written  amidst  the  ringing  of 
church  bells.  It  begins  with  a  comment  on  an  unhappy  aged 
l)erson,  —  of  whom  wc  had  been  speaking. 

"  Age  is  a  sad  aifair.  If  men  went  out  of  life  in  the  very  ful- 
ness of  their  powers,  in  a  Hash  of  lightning,  one  might  imagine 
them  tmnsferred  to  heaven  :  but  when  the  fruit  fails,  ami  then 
tin;  tlower  and  leaf,  and  branch  after  l)rauch  rots  by  our  side 
while  we  yet  live,  we  can  hardly  wish  for  a  better  thing  than 
early  death.  Yes  ;  it  is  tru»'  ;  —  we  do  good  to  thosi-  to  whc»m 
we  have  done  good:  wc  insult  those  we  have  insulted.     Good- 
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ness  is  twice  blessed  :  but  hatred  cankers  the  soul ;  and  there  is 
no  relief,  no  unction,  but  in  hating  on.  13 ut  of  all  the  sad  eifects 
of  age,  the  saddest  is  when  as  in  this  ease  a  person  reverses  the 
noble  principle  of  his  life,  —  like  the  insane  mother  who  detests 
the  child  she  has  so  tenderly  nurtured  and  loved.  Every  thing 
is  flimsy,  wrong,  illogical,  which  does  not  coniirm  such  an  one 
in  his  own  opinions  :  as  a  lady  declared  last  evening  who  had 
Ijeen  accusing  me  of  not  giving  a  fair  consideration  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  while  I  was  recommending  her  to  read  so 
and  so.  '  Well,'  said  she,  '  it  does  not  signify  talking :  in  plain 
truth,  I  do  not  care  to  know  about  any  body's  views  or  reasons 
which  will  not  confirm  me  in  my  own  fliith.'  This  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  honest  pride,  and  eagerness,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, to  hold  tight  where  she  had  got  footing,  ^^otions  are 
worth  nothing  which  are  uttered  in  irritation  partly,  and  in 
ignorance  greatly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  old  age,  —  not  of  Christ 
or  of  Paul.  If  what  I  have  said  is  wrong  in  logic  or  in  fact, 
it  is  no  use  abusing  us  :  the  thing  is  to  exhibit  the  error ;  and 
I  am  sure  none  will  be  more  thankful  for  the  correction  than  I. 

F is  the  only  one  who  has  tried  to  do  this ;  and  I  thank 

him  for  it,  though  I  think  him  wholly  wrong  on  matters  of  fact. 

—  The  book  is  objected  to  on  religious  grounds.  Xoav,  what  is 
the  use  of  all  the  millions  spent,  of  all  the  learning  of  the  col- 
leges, and  of  all  the  parsons,  —  as  thick  as  crows  over  the  land, 

—  if  they  cannot  correct  what  is  '  shallow  '  and  '  superficial  1 ' 
JS'o  ;  they  feel  otherwise  than  as  they  assert.  They  fear  that 
however  arrogant  or  superficial  the  book  may  be,  there  is  sub- 
staiice  in  the  midst  of  it ;  there  is  danger  to  the  existing  state 
t)f  things  ;  and  they  dare  not  honestly  face  the  facts,  and  meet 
the  argument  which  they  declare  to  be  too  superficial  to  deceive 
any  one.  They  dare  not  honestly  and  fairly  do  it.  Sliame  upon 
the  land !  With  that  skulking  phantom  of  a  dressed-up  ftiith 
that  dares  not  face  the  light,  in  broad  day  :  M^ith  God  upon  their 
lips,  and  preaching  Christ  crucified,  they  fear  to  encounter  God's 
truth  by  the  way  side !  Why  does  Gavazzi  waste  his  breath 
upon  the  Pope?  Let  him  face  the  wide  world,  and  denounce 
its  false  faith,  and  show  them  how  God  walks  with  them  in 
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Xiituro  as  lio   dill   liy  Adam  in  IMcii,   and  tlicy  liide  away  in 
slianu',  worsliip  tin-  di-vil,  and  Ircd  I'li  tlu-  ajijili-  ol'sin  every  day 
(if  tluiir  lives.      Men   are   sulidiicd   I-y   /""//•.      'I'liere    is  no  faitli 
in  clianj^'e,   in  pro.i^ress,   in  tnilli,  in  \iilne,  in    ludiness.      It  is  a 
torrur-strickcn  a.i,'e  ;  and  men   lly  t"   (I"m1  tn  save  lliem,  and   (I<mI 
gives   them    Initli    in    his  own    way  ;  an<l    tliey   receive   it    nut. 
There  is  every  kind  of  shi|»id  tendr  l^uI  up  about  the  (Ireat  Kx- 
liiliilion.      F.    is   in   terror   ahout    iihreiio-mesmerisni  :  lie    would 
drown   himself,  —  l,'o  out  of  th(!  world   if  the  thing  were   true. 
Tlu'y  like  'l)eerhrook'  —  yes,  as  a  picture:  hut  the;  sjiirit  of 
'  Peerbrook '  is  not  in  them,  or  they  would  love  the  spirit  of  the 
author  of  '  Deerbrook.'     Well !  it  is  not  so  bad  as  Basil  Montagu 
used  to  say.      '  My  tlear  Atkinson,  they  will  tear  you  to  pieces.' 
It  is  something  then  to  say  what  we  have  said,  and  remain  in  a 
whole  skin.  ...  ...  ...  The  world  is  rij)e  if  there 

were  but  the  towering  genius  that  would  speak  to  it.  AVe  are 
all  dead  asleep.  Wo  want  rousing  from  a  lethargy,  that  we  may 
listen  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth  who  speaks  to  us  in 
our  hearts.  The  w^ord  of  God  is  in  every  man,  if  he  will  listen. 
God  is  with  us  in  all  Nature,  if  we  will  but  read  the  written  law  ; 
written  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  wide  expanse  of  nature. 
Yes,  the  savage  is  more  right.  God  is  in  the  clouds,  and  we 
hear  him  in  the  wind.  Yes  ;  and  in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  and 
the  voice  of  reprobation,  there  too  is  God,  —  warning  us  of  igno- 
rance, —  of  unbelief  of  temper,  —  putting  another  laAv  in  our 
way,  that  we  may  read  and  interpret  the  book  of  fate,  0  !  that 
some  great  teacher  would  arise,  and  make  himself  heard  from  the 
mountain  top  !  The  man  whom  they  crucified  on  this  day  gave 
a  Sermon  on  a  mount.  It  is  in  every  house,  in  every  head  ;  it 
is  known,  passage  after  passage  :  but  in  how  few  has  it  touched 
the  heart,  and  opened  the  understanding  !  ^len  are  but  slowly 
led  by  juire  virtue  or  by  pure  reason.  They  require  ekxiucnce 
and  powerful  persuasion  ;  deep,  solemn,  unceasing  persuasion, 
'idle  bible  is  a  dead  letter.  Men  worship  the  air  and  call  it  God. 
(Jod  is  truth,  law,  morals,  noble  deeds  of  heroism,  cmiscience, 
self-sacriiice,  love,  freedom  and  cheerfulness.  Men  have  no  God. 
It  is  yet  to  be  given  them.     They  have  but  a  log,  and  are  croak- 
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ing  and  uiisatisiied  ;  and  tomorrow  they  try  King  Hudson  or 
tlie  devil." 

The  looking  over  these  letters  has  revived  my  recollection  of 
the  really  critical  time  at  which  they  were  written,  —  the  trials 
of  which  I  had  forgotten  as  completely  as  the  fatigues  of  the 
outside,  and  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  inside  of  the  Pyramid.  — 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  counterpart  of  the  experience ;  of  the 
vast  discoveries  of  sympathy,  the  new  connexions,  the  pleasant 
friendships,  and  the  gratitude  of  disciples  which  have  accrued  to 
us,  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour.  The  act  was  what  I  had 
to  give  an  account  of,  and  not  its  consequences.  The  same  rea- 
sons which  have  deterred  me  from  exhibiting  the  praises  awarded 
to  other  works  are  operative  here.  —  I  will  conclude  the  whole 
subject  with  observing  that  time  shoAvs  us  more  and  more  the 
need  there  is  of  such  testimony  as  any  of  us  can  give  to  tlie 
value  of  philosophy,  and  of  science  as  its  basis.  Those  who 
praised  us  and  our  book,  in  print  or  in  conversation,  seem  to 
have  no  more  notion  than  those  who  condemned  us  of  the  in- 
finite importance  of  philosophy,  —  not  only  to  intellectual  wis- 
dom, but  to  gooduess  and  happiness ;  and,  again,  tliat,  in  my 
comrade's  words,  "the  only  method  of  arriving  at  a  true  philoso- 
phy of  Mind  is  by  the  contem})lation  of  Man  as  a  whole,  —  as 
a  creature  endowed  with  definite  properties,  capable  of  being 
observed  and  classitied  like  other  phenomena  resulting  from  any 
other  portion  of  Nature."  The  day  when  we  agreed  upon  bear- 
ing our  testimony,  (in  however  imperfect  a  form)  to  these  great 
truths  was  a  great  day  for  me,  in  regard  both  to  my  social  duty 
and  my  private  relations.  Humble  as  was  my  share  in  the  book, 
it  served  to  bring  me  into  a  wide  new  sphere  of  duty;  and,  as 
to  my  private  connexions,  it  did  what  I  have  said  before ;  —  it 
dissolved  all  fldse  relations,  and  confirmed  all  true  ones.  Its 
great  importance  to  me  may  excuse,  as  well  as  account  for,  the 
length  to  which  this  chapter  of  my  life  has  extended. 


SECTION    VII. 

It  a{)i)(';irs,  I'lHiin  two  di-  llircc  iioticcs  aljovc,  tliat  ('ointc's 
j»liilos()})liy  was  at  this  liiin'  a  matter  uf  iiiturcst  to  uic.  For 
many  months  after,  his  great  work  was  indeed  a  means  of  singu- 
lar onjoymont  to  me.  After  hearing  (,'omte's  name  for  manv 
years,  and  having  a  vague  notion  of  tlie  relation  (if  his  philosoj.iiy 
to  the  intoUoctual  and  social  needs  of  the  time,  I  obtained  souk;- 
thing  like  a  clear  preparatory  view,  at  second-hand,  from  a  friend, 
at  whose  house  in  \\)iksliire  1  was  staying,  before  going  t<j  iJol- 
ton,  in  18.30.  What  I  learned  then  and  there  impelled  me  to 
study  the  great  book  for  myself;  and  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
when  the  "  Atkinson  Letters "  were  out,  and  the  History  was 
linished,  and  I  intended  to  make  holiday  from  the  pen  for  awhile, 
I  got  the  book,  and  set  to  work.  I  had  meantime  looked  at 
Lewes's  chai)ter  on  Comte  in  Mr.  Knight's  Weekly  Volume,  and 
at  Littre's  ejjitome  ;  and  I  could  thus,  in  a  manner,  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning  of  the  complete  and  extended  W(»rk.  This 
nuist  be  my  excuse  fov  the  early  date  at  which  I  conceived  the 
scheme  of  translating  the  Philomphie  Positive. 

My  course  of  lectures  on  Knglisli  History  linislie(l  on  the  first 
of  April  :  and  on  the  eighth,  I  sent  off  the  last  proof-sheet  of  my 
history.  On  the  fourteenth,  my  nieces  left  me;  and  there  was 
an  interval  before  my  spring  visits  which  I  employed  in  a  close 
study  of  the  first  volume  of  Comte's  W(^rk.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  book  arrived  from  London  ;  ami  T  am  amazed,  and 
somewhat  ashamed  to  see  by  my  Diary,  that  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  I  began  to  "dream"  of  translating  it;  ami  on  the  next 
night  (Sunday  the  twenty-seventh)  sat  up  late,  —  not  dreaming, 
but  ])lanning  it.  On  the  second  of  May,  I  was  in  such  enthu- 
siasm that  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  this  matter 
in  the  kingilom,  (an  old  friend)  to  ask  his  opiiiion  on  my  scheme. 
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He  emphatically  approved  my  design,  —  of  introducing  the  work 
to  the  notice  of  a  wide  portion  of  the  English  public  who  could 
never  read  it  in  the  original ;  but  he  j^roposed  a  different  method 
of  doing  it.  He  said  that  no  results  could  compensate  to  me  fo^ 
the  toil  of  translating  six  volumes  in  a  style  like  Comte's,  and  il 
the  form  of  lectures,  whereby  much  recapitulation  was  inevitable. 
He  proposed  that  I  should  give  an  abstract  of  Comte's  philoso- 
l)hy,  with  illustrations  of  my  own  devising,  in  one  volume ;  or, 
at  most,  in  two  of  a  moderate  size.  I  was  fidly  disposed  to  do 
this ;  and  I  immediately  began  an  analysis,  which  would,  I 
thought,  be  useful  in  whatever  form  I  might  decide  to  put  forth 
the  substance.  I  know  no  greater  luxury,  after  months  of  writ- 
ing, than  reading,  and  making  an  analysis  as  one  goes.  This 
work  I  pursued  Avhile  making  my  spring  visits.  On  the  eighth 
of  j\Iay,  I  went  for  a  fortnight  to  stay  with  some  friends,  between 
whom  and  myself  there  was  cordial  affection,  though  they  were 
Swedenborgians,  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  possession  (for  I  will 
not  call  it  fanaticism  in  people  so  gentle  and  kind.)  Their  curi- 
osity about  Comte  rather  distressed  me ;  and  certainly  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  most  elastic  mind  to  entertain  at  once  Swe- 
denborg  and  Comte.  They  soon  settled  the  matter,  however. 
My  host  kept  aloof,  —  going  out  to  his  fishing  every  morning, 
while  I  was  at  work,  and  having  very  different  matters  to  talk 
about  in  the  evenings.  It  was  his  lady  who  took  up  the  matter  ; 
and  I  was  amused  to  see  how.  She  came  to  my  writing-table, 
to  beg  the  loan  of  the  first  volume,  when  I  was  going  out  for  a 
walk.  When  her  daughter  and  I  returned  from  our  walk,  we 
met  her  in  the  wood ;  and  the  Avhole  affair  was  settled.  She 
knew  "  all  about  it,"  and  had  decided  that  Comte  knew  nothing. 
I  in(juired  in  amazement  the  grounds  of  this  decision.  She  had 
glanced  over  the  first  chapter,  and  could  venture  to  say  she  now 
"knew  all  about  it."  There  was  mere  human  science,  (which, 
for  that  matter,  Swedenborg  had  also ;)  and  such  science  bears 
no  relation  to  the  realities  which  concern  men  most.  This  was 
all  very  well :  and  I  was  rejoiced  that  the  thing  had  passed  over 
so  easily,  though  mar\^elling  at  the  presumption  of  the  judgment 
in  one  whom  I  consider  nearly  the  humblest  of  women  where 
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licr  (»wii  ([iiiilitit-'s  art"  cttMcrriKMl.  A  ycjir  lali-r,  linw.-vfi-,  slic 
sent  n\o  a  Icltfi-  (>['  n-ltiikc  almul  my  work,  wliidi  lia«l  l(;.s.s  i»i'  the 
iM(»iU'sty,  and  nu>vr  "f  tli"-  i»n'.siiniiition,  tliaii  1  shuiild  liavcj 
(VTpoctcd.  I  iviiiiiKli'il  111  r  (if  wliat  we  liail  n[\  -u  -.v^Ti'dl  \\\>(>u, 
with  n-iiiarkahli-  salisraclioii,  Ihr  siii>i-i'i<»rily  of  lh<r  Sw<(h-ii- 
lior^'iaiis  1<»  all  utlicr  iv|i;_,Mi.us  sects  in  lihcrality.  Not  only  dues 
Ihfir  doctrint'  in  a  manner  necessitate,  this  liberality,  but  Hk; 
temper  ol'  its  prolessors  resjxmds  to  the  doctrine  more  iaithl'idly 
than  that  of  relij^'ioiis  professors  in  general.  1  was  sorry,  as  I 
told  my  friend,  to  see,  this  lil)crality  fail,  on  a  mere  (;liaiig(i  of 
the  ground,  —  from  that  of  religious  controversy  to  that  of  tlie 
op]H)sition  Ix'tween  scienco  and  theoh)gy.  I  clainietl  my  libi'rty 
to  do  the  work  which  I  thought  best  for  the  truth,  for  the  .sam.j 
reason  that  I  rejoiced  in  .seeing  her  and  her  exctdlent  family 
doing  wliat  tliey  thought  best  for  wduit  they  regarded  as  truth. 
I  liave  had  no  more  censure  or  remonstrance  from  any  of  tiie 
family,  and  much  kindness,  —  tlie  ehlest  daughter  even  thvsiri ng 
to  come  and  nurse  me,  ^yhen  she  heard  of  my  present  ilhicss  : 
]>ut  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  heresy  I  have  over  s^joken  and 
written  is  toleral)le  in  their  eyes,  in  comparison  with  the  further- 
ance given  to  science  ])y  the  rendering  of  C'omte's  work  into  a 
tongue  which  the  multitude  can  read ;  and  which  they  will  read, 
while  the  young  men  should  be  seeing  visions  and  the  oLl  men 
dreaming  dreams. 

During  other  visits,  and  a  great  press  of  business  about  cottage- 
building,  and  of  writing  for  "Household  Words"  and  elsewhere, 
I  per.severed  in  my  study  and  analysis,  —  si)ending  the  evenings 
in  collater.d  reading,  —  the  lives  and  the  history  of  the  works  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  and  other  scientilic  men.  This  went 
on  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  wdien  tourists  began  to  till  the 
place  and  every  body's  time,  and  I  mu.st  be  oif  to  London  and 
into  Norf  )lk,  and  leave  my  hou.se  to  my  tenant  for  three  months. 
My  hrst  visit  was  to  S(»me  beloved  American  friends  in  London, 
by  whom  I  was  introduced  to  the  (Ireat  Kxhibition.  I  attended 
the  last  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures  of  that  season,  an<l  paid  even- 
ing visits,  and  saw  many  old  friends.  But  I  Wius  now  convinced 
that  I  had  lost  my  former  keen  relish  for  London  pleasures.     The 
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quiet  talka  late  at  niglit  with  my  hostesses  were  charming ;  and 
there  was  great  pleasure  in  meeting  old  acquaintances  :  but  the 
heat,  and  the  glare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  superhcial  bustle,  so 
unlike  my  quiet  life  of  grave  pursuit  and  prevailing  solitude  at 
home  sliowed  me  that  my  Knoll  liad  in  truth  spoiled  me  for 
every  other  abode. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  name  liere  reminds  me  that  it 
does  not  occur  in  my  note.s  of  literary  London  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  saw  him,  if  I  remember  right,  only  once.  Tt  was 
at  ]Mr.  Buller's,  at  dinner  ;  —  at  a  dinner  which  was  partly  ludi- 
crous and  partly  painful.  Mrs.  Jjuller  did  not  excel  in  tact ;  and 
her  party  was  singularly  arranged  at  the  dinner  table.  I  was 
placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  table,  at  its  square  end,  with  an 
empty  cliair  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  BuUer  on  the  other,  — 
he  being  so  excessively  deaf  that  no  trumpet  was  of  much  use  to 
him.  There  we  sat  with  our  trumpets,  —  an  enq)ty  chair  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  singularly 
feeble  voice  cut  us  off  from  conversation  in  that  direction.  As 
if  to  make  another  pair,  Mrs.  BuUer  placed  on  either  side  of  her 
a  gentleman  with  a  flattened  nose,  —  Mr.  Thackeray  on  her  right, 
and  her  son  Charles  on  the  left.  —  It  was  on  this  day  only  that 
I  met  either  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr.  Thackeray  during  my  London 
life.  About  Mr.  Tliackeray  I  had  no  clear  notion  in  any  way, 
except  tlijit  he  seemed  cynical ;  and  my  first  real  interest  in  him 
arose  from  reading  M.  A.  Titmarsh  in  Ireland,  during  my  Tyne- 
mouth  ilhuiss.  I  confess  to  being  unable  to  read  "  Vanity  Fair," 
from  the  moral  disgust  it  occasions  ;  and  this  was  my  immediate 
association  with  the  writer's  name  when  I  next  met  him,  during 
the  visit  to  London  in  1851.  I  could  not  follow  his  lead  into 
tlie  sul)ject  of  the  Lullers,  (then  all  dead)  so  strong  was  my 
doubt  of  liis  real  feeling.  I  was,  I  fear,  rather  rough  and  hard 
when  we  talked  bf  "  Vanity  Fair  ; "  but  a  sudden  and  most  genu- 
ine change  of  tone, — of  voice,  face  and  feeling, — that  occurred 
en  my  alluding  to  Dol)bin's  admirable  turning  of  the  tables  on 
Amelia,  won  my  trust  and  regard  more  than  any  thing  lie  had 
said  yet.  "  Pendennis  "  much  increased  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion ;  aiid  "  EsiTiotid  "  appear^  to  me  the  book  of  the  century,  in 
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its  (Icpartincnt.  I  luivti  icatl  it  tlin-c  times  ;  iiml  ciU'h  tiuiu  witli 
new  wonder  at  its  lieji  iii»i'  wisdom,  ami  at  tlie  sin-iiiar  eliaiui 
of  Rsiudiitl's  own  eharaeter.  Tlie  power  tliut  Ubtoiii.shes  lue  the 
most  in  'I'harkeray  is  his  fertility,  sh(twn  in  the  way  in  whieli  he 
o|H'ns  i^dimpses  into  a  niultitutlinous  world  as  lie  pnjceeds.  'l'\ir 
chief  mor.il  eharm  is  in  the  paternal  vigilanee  and  symj)athy 
which  constitute  tlie  spirit  of  liis  narration.  The  lirst  drawback 
in  his  hooks,  as  in  his  manners,  is  tlic  inqtression  convoyed  by 
botii  that  he  never  can  have  known  a  ^<»od  and  s(;nsiblc  woman. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  i^le.i  whatever  of  such  women  as 
abound  among  the  matronage  of  England, —  women  of  excellent 
capacity  and  cultivation  ai>plied  to  the  natural  business  of  life. 
It  is  perhaps  not  changing  the  subject  to  say  next  what  the  other 
drawback  is.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  said  more,  and  more  elfectu- 
ally,  about  snobs  and  snobljism  than  any  other  man  ;  and  yet  his 
fritti'ied  life,  and  his  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  great  are  the 
observed  <»f  all  observers.  As  it  is  so,  so  it  must  be  ;  but  "  U  ! 
the  i)ity  of  it  !  the  pity  of  it  I  "  Great  and  unusual  allowance  is 
to  be  made  in  his  case,  1  am  aware ;  but  this  does  not  lessen  the 
concern  occasioned  by  the  spectacle  of  one  after  another  of  the 
aristocracy  of  nature  making  the  ko-tow  to  the  aristocracy  of 
accident.  If  society  does  not  owe  all  it  would  be  thankful  to 
owe  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  yet  it  is  under  deep  and  large  obligations 
to  him  ;  and  if  he  should  even  yet  be  seen  to  be  as  wise  and 
happy  in  his  life  and  temper  as  he  might  be  any  day,  he  may  do 
much  that  would  far  transcend  all  his  great  and  rising  achicve- 
ni'-nts  thus  far;  and  I  who  shall  not  see  it  would  fain  ])ersuade 
myself  that  I  foresee  it.  He  who  stands  before  the  world  as  a 
Siige  (le  jure  nmst  suri^ly  have  im})ulses  to  be  a  sage  (h-  j'ado. 

Of  Mr.  Dickens  I  have  seen  but  little  in  face-tt)-face  inter- 
course ;  but  I  ^m  glad  to  have  enjoyed  that  little.  Tliere  may 
be,  and  I  believe  there  are,  many  who  go  beyond  me  in  atlmira- 
tion  of  his  worlds,  —  ingh  and  strong  as  is  my  delight  in  some 
of  them.  Many  can  more  keenly  enjoy  his  jH'culiar  hunjour, — 
delightful  as  it  is  to  me;  and  few  seem  to  miss  as  I  do  the  pun* 
l)lain  daylight  in  the  atmosj)here  of  his  scenery.  So  many  tine 
painters  have  been  maauierists  i\s  to  atmosj)hujL\'  and  coiuui'  that 
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it  may  be  unreasonable  to  object  to  one  more  :  but  the  very 
excellence  and  diversity  of  Mr.  Dickens's  powers  makes  one  long 
that  they  should  exercise  their  full  force  under  the  broad  open 
sky  of  nature,  instead  of  in  the  most  brilliant  palace  of  art. 
While  he  tells  us  a  world  of  things  that  are  natural  and  even 
true,  his  personages  are  generally,  as  I  suppose  is  undeniable, 
profoundly  unreal.  It  is  a  curious  speculation  what  etfect  his 
universally  read  works  will  have  on  the  foreign  conception  of 
English  character.  AYashington  Irving  came  here  expecting  to 
find  the  English  life  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  as  his  "Sketch-book" 
shows  :  and  very  unlike  liis  preconception  was  the  England  he 
found.  And  thus  it  must  be  with  Germans,  Americans  and 
French  who  take  Mr.  Dickens's  books  to  be  pictures  of  our  real 
life.  —  Another  vexation  is  his  vigorous  erroneousness  about 
matters  of  science,  as  shown  in  "  Oliver  Twist "  about  the  new 
poor-law  (which  he  confounds  with  the  abrogated  old  one)  and 
in  "Hard  Times,"  about  the  controversies  of  employers.  Xobody 
wants  to  make  Mr.  Dickens  a  Political  Economist;  but  there 
are  many  who  wish  that  he  would  abstain  from  a  set  of  difficult 
suljjects,  on  which  all  true  sentiment  must  be  underlain  by  a 
sort  of  knowledge  which  he  has  not.  The  more  fervent  and 
inexhaustible  liis  kindliness,  (and  it  is  fervent  and  inexhausti- 
ble,) the  more  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  well-informed 
and  well-directed,  that  no  errors  of  his  may  mislead  his  readers 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  lessen  his  own  genial  influence  on  the 
other. 

The  finest  thing  in  Mr.  Dickens's  case  is  that  he,  from  time 
to  time,  proves  himself  capable  of  progress,  —  however  vast  his 
preceding  achievements  had  been.  In  humour,  he  will  hardly 
surpass  "  Pickwick,"  simply  because  "  Pickwick "  is  scarcely 
surpassable  in  humour  :  but  in  several  crises,  a^t  were,  of  his 
iauR",  when  every  body  was  disappointed,  and  his  faults  seemed 
running  his  graces  down,  there  has  appeared  something  so  pro- 
digiously fine  as  to  make  us  all  joyfully  exclaim  that  Dickens 
can  never  permanently  fail.  It  was  so  with  "  Copperfield  : " 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  so  again  with  the  new  work  which  my 
sui"vivors   will   soon  have  in   their   hands.  —  Meantime,  every 
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indication  sf'«'nis  to  show  that  tlu-  man  Iiiinsrlf  is  risinu'.  Il<'  is 
a  virtuous  ;nnl  luippv  I'auiily  man,  in  liic  lirst  |)la(;(\  His  ;,'lii\v- 
im,'  and  generous  licait  is  kcjit  sU^ady  l^y  tln'  Ix-st  (|(»m(!sli(; 
inllucnot's  :  ami  we  may  fairly  hope  now  that  he  will  fiillil  Ihc 
natural  ].uri»usc  of  his  life,  and  stand  i.y  lil.'ialuiv  tdthr  last.; 
and  a^'ain,  that  lie  will  he  an  hi-miur  to  the  hi'^h  vocation  l>y 
jMMidcncc  as  well  as  hy  iiowcr  :  so  that  tin-  uraci's  of  i^'cnius  and 
^M'norosity  may  rest  on  the  lincst  basis  of  ])rol)ity  and  iirudfiHf  ; 
and  liiat  liis  old  aj^'O  may  he  lionourcij  as  hcaitily  as  his  youth 
and  maidiood  have  been  admired.  —  XothiuLi;  could  exceed  the 
fi-jink  kindness  and  consideration  shown  by  him  in  tlui  (-orre- 
spondenee  and  ]»ersonal  intercourse  we  have  had  :  and  my  cordial 
re^'ard  has  L^rown  with  my  knowledge  of  him. 

Wlien  1  left  London,  it  was  for  tlie  sin^uilar  contrast  of  speiid- 
in.Lj  the  next  nif,dit  in  a  workhouse.  Two  of  my  servants 
(brother  and  sister)  had  been  sent  to  me  from  ^.'orlblk,  —  the 
maid  by  my  own  family,  and  the  man  by  the  excellent  master 
of  the  Union  Workhouse  near  Ilarlin^  The  girl  (now  married 
to  the  master  of  the  Kagged  School  at  Bristol)  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  school-keeping,  and  had  pursued  it  in  this  work- 
house and  elsewhere  with  such  assiduity  as  to  lose  her  liealth. 
])uring  the  five  years  that  she  lived  Avith  me  (belovi-d  like  a 
daughter  by  me,  and  honoured  by  :^11  who  knew  her)  she  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  her  health;  and  when  she  married  from 
my  house,  at  Christmas  1852,  she  went  to  resume  her  vocation, 
in  which  she  is  now  leading  the  most  useful  life  conceivable. 
We  went  to  Harling,  she  and  I,  in  tliis  July  1851,  to  see  her 
old  friends,  and  the  old  school,  and  her  old  parents,  and  the 
success  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  management  of  this  Ouilt- 
cross  Union.  Thus  it  was  that  I  went  from  London  to  sleep 
in  a  workhouse.     Very  comfortable  and  agreeable  I  found  it. 

The  next  weeks  were  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwi(  h. 
and  at  Cromer,  where  I  was  joined  by  my  younger  si.ster  and 
her  children.  It  was  at  Cromer  that  a  strange  im])ulse  on  my 
jiart,  —  an  imj>ulse  of  yielding  chietly,  —  caused  me  to  go  into 
an  enterprise  which  had  no  result.  It  ]>ut  me,  for  a  time,  in 
the  difficulty  of  having  too  many  irons  in  the  lire ;  but  that  was 
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not  my  fault;  for  1  could  have  no  (■once])tioii  of  the  news  which 
was  awaiting  me  in  London,  on  my  return.  While  at  Cromer, 
]  was  justiiied  in  feeling  that  1  might  take  as  much  time  as  1 
]il(^ased  about  Comte.  It  depended  wholly  on  myself:  but 
before  I  got  home,  the  case  was  changed,  as  I  shall  presently 
have  to  tell.  The  intervening  anecdote  has  been  hitherto  a  pro- 
found secret,  by  my  own  desire;  —  perhaps  the  only  secret  of  my 
own  that  I  ever  had  :  and  this  was  part  of  the  amusement.  One 
reason  why  I  tell  it  now  is  because  it  affords  a  confirmation  out 
of  my  own  experience  of  what  many  of  my  friends  have  won- 
dered to  hear  me  say ;  —  that  one  cannot  write  ticti(Dn,  after 
having  written  (co7i  cnnore,  at  least)  history  and  philosophy. 

Ever  since  the  "  Deerbrook  "  days,  my  friends  had  urged  me 
to  write  more  novels.  When  "  Currer  Bell"  was  staying  with 
me,  the  winter  before  the  time  I  have  arrived  at,  she  had  spoken 
earnestly  to  me  about  it,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us  both,  wdioUy 
in  vain.  W^hile  at  Cromer,  however,  I  read  "  Pendennis  "  with 
such  intense  enjoyment,  and  it  seemed  so  much  the  richer  from 
its  contrast  with  "  the  Ogilvies,"  and  some  other  metaphysical, 
sentimental  novels  that  had  fallen  in  my  way,  that  the  notion 
of  trying  my  hand  once  more  at  a  novel  seized  upon  me  ;  and 
I  wrote  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  to  consult  her  as  to  the  possibility 
of  doing  it  secretly,  and  getting  it  out  anonymously,  and  quite 
unsuspected,  —  as  a  curious  experiment.  She  wrote  joyously 
about  it,  and  at  once  engaged  her  publisher's*  interest  in  the 
scheme.  She  showed  the  most  earnest  friendliness  throughout. 
She  sent  me  a  packet  of  envelopes  directed  by  herself  to  her 
publisher ;  and  she  allowed  his  letters  to  me  to  come  through 
her  hands.  When  I  reached  home,  on  the  first  of  October,  I 
was  somewhat  scared  at  what  I  had  undertaken,  —  the  case 
of  Comte  having  so  changed,  as  I  will  tell ;  and  the  matter  was 
not  made  easier  by  my  inability  to  tell  Mr.  Chapman,  who  was 
to  publish  Comte,  or  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  was  in  almost  daily 
corres})ondence  with  me,  what  was  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
philosophi(;al  half  of  my  work.  The  difficulty  was  at  an  end 
before  Christmas  by  the  scheme  of  the  novel  being  at  an  end. 

»  Mr.  G.  Sniitli,  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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It  was  on  :m  ndil  plim.  It  was  im  orldncss  in  llic  plan,  liuwcvcr. 
whirli  (lisc()uia;.;c.|  nii- ;  l.tit  I  .|(.uI)I<m|  I'lnm  tli..  hist  \vli<-|  hn-  | 
could  vwr  aLi;aiii  siUH-ccd  in  liriidn,  alter  liavin;^'  conijilctcly 
]»:iss«mI  out  of  flu^  state  of  niiiid  in  wliidi  I  nscd  to  write  it.  In 
old  days,  I  had  cani^dit  jnysrlf  (piotinL,'  llic  .sayin;.:s  o|'  niy  own 
|irrsona;M>s,  so  stron;^  was  tlic  impression  of  realit\  ^n  iiiy.-i-H'; 
and  I  Jet  my  pen  ^l,^)  as  it  would  when  llie  L^'eneial  ]ilin  of  Hm- 
story,  and  Ww  pi'inripal  scenes,  wci-c  onci'  laid  d'lwn.  Now  I 
road  and  jionileivd,  ami  arran-^ed,  and  sifted,  and  satislicd  my- 
self, hefofe  1  cnlefed  \\in>\\  any  chai>tei-,  or  while  doini;  it:  — 
carrying,  in  fact,  tlu^  methods  and  hahits  of  hi.storical  composi- 
tion into  tale-telling.  I  had  many  misgivings  about  this  ;  Imt, 
on  the  whole,  I  thonglit  that  the  original  principh^  of  the  work, 
and  some  particular  scenes,  wouhl  carry  it  through.  At  (,'hrist- 
mas,  I  sent  the  iirst  volume  to  Charlotte  I>ronte,  who  read  it 
hefore  forwarding  it  to  the  i)uhlisher.  She  wrote  gloriously 
ahont  it:  and  three  days  after  canie  a  pathetic  letter  from  the 
jtuhlisher.  He  dared  7iot  publish  it,  on  account  of  some  favour- 
able representations  and  auguries  on  behalf  of  the  (.'atholics. 
That  was  a  matter  on  which  C.  Uronti'  and  I  had  perpetual  con- 
troversy,—  her  opinion  being  one  in  which  1  could  by  no  means 
agree  ;  and  thus  expressed,  after  I  had  claimed  credit  for  the 
Catholics,  as  for  every  body  else,  as  far  as  their  good  works  ex- 
tended : —  "Their  good  deeds  I  don't  dispute;  but  I  regard 
them  as  the  hectic  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  disease.  I  Ijelieve  the 
Catholics,  in  short,  to  he  always  doing  evil  that  good  may  come, 
or  doing  good  that  evil  may  come."  Yet  did  my  representation 
of  the  Catholics  in  no  way  shake  her  faith  in  the  success  of  my 
novel ;  and  her  opinion,  reaching  the  publisher  the  day  after  he 
had  written  his  apprehensions  to  me,  aggravated,  as  Ik^  said,  his 
embarrassment  and  distress.  He  implored  me  to  lay  asidc^  this 
scheme,  and  send  him  a  novel  "like  Peerlirook."  That  was  no 
more  in  my  power  now  than  to  go  back  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
C.  Brontii  entreated  me  merely  to  lay  aside  my  novel,  if  T  would 
not  finish  it  on  speculation,  saying  that  some  things  in  it  were 
eipial  to,  or  beyond,  any  thing  I  had  ever  written.  I  did  intend 
at  first  to  finish  it :  but  other  works  pressed  ;  the  stimulus,  and 
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even  the  conception,  passed  away ;  and  I  burned  the  ISI.S.  and 
memoranda,  a  few  months  since,  not  wishing  to  leave  to  my  sur- 
vivors the  trouble  of  an  unfinished  M.S.  which  they  could  make 
no  use  of,  and  might  scruple  to  burn.  I  told  Mr.  Atkinson 
and  my  Executor  tlie  facts  when  the  scheme  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  I  hereby  record  the  only  failure  of  the  sort  I  had  expe- 
rienced since  the  misleading  I  underwent  about  the  Life  of 
Howard,  at  the  outset  of  my  career.  I  may  add  that  tlie  jjub-^ 
lisher  behaved  as  well  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances.  He 
show^ed  me  civility  in  various  ways,  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
negotiate  for  another  novel  "  like  Deerbrook,"  and  purchased 
the  copy-right  of  "  Deerbrook  "  itself,  in  order  to  bring  it  out  in  a 
cheap  series,  with  the  novels  of  INIr.  Thackeray  and  "Currer  Bell." 
While  I  write,  I  recal,  with  some  wonder,  the  fact  that  I  had 
another  literary  engagement  on  my  hands,  at  that  very  time. 
On  recurring  to  my  Diary,  I  find  it  was  even  so ;  and  I  wonder 
how  I  could  justify  it  to  myself  It  was  at  Cromer,  as  I  have 
said,  tliat  this  scheme  of  the  novel  was  framed,  after  I  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Chapman  in  London  about  publishing  Comte's  "  Pos- 
itive Philosophy."  We  had  a  clear  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  done  ;  but  I  was  then  wholly  free  in  regard  to  time.  On 
my  return,  I  spent  a  week  in  London  (then  "  empty,"  according 
to  the  London  use  of  the  word)  with  a  cousin,  in  a  lodging,  for 
the  sole  object  of  seeing  the  Exhibition  in  our  owai  way,  and  in 
peace  and  quiet.  On  the  last  day,  Mr.  Chapman,  who  had  been 
trying  to  track  me,  overtook  me  with  a  wonderful  piece  of  news. 
Mr.  Lombe,  a  Norfolk  country  gentleman,  and  late  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  had  for  many  years  been  a  disciple  of  Comte,  and 
liad  earnestly  wished  to  translate  the  "  Positive  Philosophy," 
but  had  been  prevented  by  ill  health.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  and  residing  in  Florence  ;  T)ut,  hearing  from  Mr.  Chap- 
man what  I  was  doing,  he  sent  me,  by  him,  a  draft  on  his  bank- 
ers for  £500.  His  obvious  intention  was  to  give  me  the  money, 
in  recompense  for  tlie  work  ;  but  I  preferred  paying  the  expenses 
of  paper,  print  and  publication  out  of  it,  taking  £200  for  my 
own  remuneration.  To  finish  now  about  the  money  part  of  the 
affair,  —  I  took  advice  how  to  act,  in  regard  to  so  important  a 
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trust  ;  ;iM(l,  in  accordanci^  willi  that  :i<lvi<c.  I  iiniiitMliatfly  in 
vested  the  whole  ;nii<.iint  in  t lie  Tlirt*'  jmt  ( 'rnN.,  and,  on  lln- 
death  of  Mr.  l.onihc,  in  tlie  next  winter,  I  added  a  codicil  to  my 
will,  ai>]iointin<4  two  trustees  to  tho  chariot!  and  ajiplicalion  of  the 
money,  in  case  of  my  dyinj^'  before  the  work  was  (^onipUited  ami 
jtultlislied.  dust  wlien  Mr.  Lonilx)  died,  1  was  jJrojxKsinj:;  to  send 
liim  a  portion  of  my  M.S.,  t(»  see  whether  my  metho<l  and  exe- 
cution satisjird  him.  \\'hen  tlio  wliole  sum  was  dislril)uted, 
and  tlie  work  out,  1  sulmiitted  the  accounts  and  voucliers  U)  two 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  l.ondte,  both  men  of  l)usiness,  and  ol)- 
tained  tlieir  written  as.siirance  of  their  entire  ai>probation  of  wliat 
I  had  (b)ne,  —  with  tho  one  exception  tliat  they  tluniglit  I  ought 
to  liave  taken  more  of  the  money  myself.  As  to  the  profits  of 
the  sale,  —  it  seemed  to  me  fiiir  that  M.  Comte  should  have  a 
portion  ;  and  also  iSTv.  Chapman,  through  whom  'Mr.  Lombe  had 
become  interesteil  in  the  scheme.  The  profits  have  therefore 
been,  uj)  to  this  time,  and  will  be  henceforward,  divided  among 
the  three,  —  M.  Comte,  Mr.  Chapman  and  myself  or  my  lega- 
tees. —  My  engagement  to  Mr.  Chapman  was  to  deliver  the 
M.S.  entire  within  two  years  of  my  return  home  ;  that  is,  in 
October,  1853  ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  date  at  which  I  de- 
livered the  last  sheets.  The  printing  had  been  proceeding  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  so  that  the  work  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1853. 

The  additional  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  upon  my 
hanils  at  the  same  time,  was  this.  I  returned  home,  in  the 
autumn  of  18^1,  by  fiirmin-liam,  Avhere  I  spent  a  mrtntli  at 
my  brother  Ivobert's  house,  at  Edgbaston.  The  proi)rietors  of 
''  Household  Words"  had  all  this  time  been  urgent  with  me  to 
write  stories  for  them.  I  found  myself  really  unable  to  do  this 
with  any  satisfaction, — not  only  because  of  the  absurdity  of 
sending  fiction  to  ^Nlr.  Dickens,  but  because  I  felt  more  and  more 
that  I  had  passed  out  of  that  stage  of  mind  in  which  I  could 
write  stories  well.  It  struck  me  that  a  full,  but  picturesque 
account  of  manufactures  and  other  productive  processes  might  be 
valunbl(%  both  for  instruction  and  entertainment :  and  T  proposed 
to  try  my  hand  on  two  or  three  of  the  I>irmingham  manuftic- 
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tares,  under  the  advantage  of  my  brother's  introduction,  in  the 
tirst  place,  and,  in  the  next,  of  his  correction,  if  I  shoukl  fall 
into  any  technical  mistakes.  The  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted  ; 
and  I  then  wrote  the  papers  on  Electro-plating,  Papier-mache 
and  the  Nail  and  Screw  manufacture,  —  which  stand  in  "  House- 
hold Words  "  under  the  titles  of  "Magic  Troughs  at  Birmingham," 
"  Flower-shows  in  a  Birmingham  Hot-house,"  and  "  Wonders  of 
Xails  and  Screws;"  These  succeeded  so  well  that  I  went  on  at 
homes  with  such  materials  as  the  neighbourhood  afforded,  —  the 
liext  papers  Which  appeared  being  "  Kendal  Weavers,"  and  "  The 
Bobbin-mill  at  Ambleside."  Moreover,  it  was  presently  settled 
that  I  should  spend  a  month  at  Birmingham  after  Christmas,  to 
do  another  batch.  Thereby  hangs  a  pretty  little  tale :  —  at  least, 
so  it  appears  to  me.  My  brother  and  sister  having  taken  for 
granted  that  I  should  go  to  their  house,  I  begged  them  not  to 
take  it  amiss  if  I  preferred  going  to  a  lodging,  with  my  maid. 
My  reasons  were  that  I  was  going  for  business  purposes,  which 
would  occupy  all  the  daylight  hours  at  that  time  of  year ;  that 
I  must  therefore  dine  late ;  that  I  should  be  going  about  among 
the  manufactories,  with  my  maid  to  hear  for  me  ;  and  that  I 
really  thought  my  family  and  I  should  enjoy  most  of  one  another's 
society  by  my  lodging  near  enough  to  go  to  tea  with  them  every 
evening,  and  spend  the  Sundays  at  their  house.  They  appeared 
to  acquiesce  at  once,  —  saying,  however,  that  I  ought  to  be  very 
near,  on  account  of  the  liighway  robberies,  witli  violence,  which 
were  at  that  time  taking  place  at  Edgbaston  almost  every  even- 
ing. My  sister  wrote  me  an  account  of  the  rooms  she  had 
secured.  I  was  rather  struck  by  her  recommendations  about 
leaving  terms  and  arrangements  to  my  landlady,  and  by  an  odd 
bit  of  deprecation  about  not  expecting  the  charms  of  my  beautiful 
home.  The  next  letter  from  one  of  my  nephews  at  hrst  dispersed 
a  nascent  doubt  whether  they  were  U(^t  intending  to  take  me  in, 
—  in  both  senses.     He  wrote,  "  your  rooms  are  in  one  of  those 

houses  near  Mrs.  F 's,  in  the  Highfield  Road  ;  so  that  you 

will  not  have  so  far  to  go  to  our  tea-table  but  that  you  will  be 
very  safe  from  thieves.  Your  landlady  is  a  very  trustworthy 
person.     She  lived  with  us  when  we  lived  in  the  Bristol  road  ; 
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ami  h\u-  U'il  Uiat  |»l;u'o,  not  lor  any  taiilf,  Imt  for  a  licltcr  situa- 
tion." (  )ii  a  sriuinl  n'adiii;^^  it  sh  lick  iiit-  lli.it  t  liis  w;i.s  all  inn- 
<»1"  his  Hint  lici',  ami  n|' tlicir  Imiisc  ;  and  1  was  not  Uicrelorc  wlmilv 
siiipriscil  wlifii  till'  iifplit'W  \vliM  met  us  at  the  station  dircrti'il 
llif  car  to  my  l>ioilicr's  lioiisc.  I  was  sur]»iisc.l,  however,  wImm 
I  saw  what  j>rc|»aralioii  ihcv  had  made  lor  iiic  and  my  ^vo|•lv. 
They  had  taken  down  a  hed  in  t»ne  of  the  prettiest  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  had  put  in  a  writinj^-tahh',  a  sofa,  a  lamj),  ami  all 
possihlo  convenii^nces.  As  one  of  my  nej)htnvs  liad  to  dine  lat(% 
there  Avas  no  dilliculty  ahout  that  ;  and  my  sister  and  nieces 
went  every  where  with  me,  one  at  a  time,  to  listen  with  an<l  for 
me,  make  not(»s,  and  render  all  easy.  It  really  was  charmin;^'. 
I  then  wrote  ten  more  papers,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Miller  and  his  Men,"  —  The  Birmingham  Flour-mills. 

"Account  of  some  treatment  of  Gold  and  Gems,"  Gold  refin- 
ing, (iold  Chains  and  Jewellery. 

"  Kainbow-^Iaking ''  —  Coventry  Kihbons. 

"  Xeedles,"  —  the  Redditch  ^fanufticture. 

"  Time  and  the  Hour,"  —  ('(jvcntry  Watches. 

"Guns  and  Pistols,"  —  I  Birmingham  Gun-manufacture. 

"  Birmingham  Glass-works," — Messrs.  Chances  and  Messrs. 
( )slers. 

"  What  there  is  in  a  Button,"  —  Birmingham  buttons. 

"Tubal  Cain,"  —  Brass-founding. 

"  New  School  for  Wives,"  —  Evening  School  for  Women. 

Invitaticms  were  sent  me,  wlien  the  authorship  of  these  ]>a]iers 
got  abroad,  from  various  seats  of  manufixcture ;  but  the  editors 
and  I  agreed  that  our  cliief  textile  manufactures  were  alreatly 
familiar  to  every  body's  knowledge ;  and  I  therefore  omitted  all 
of  tliat  kind  except  Kendal  carpets,  Coventry  rib})ons,  and 
Paisley  shawls.  This  last  was  done  the  next  summer,  when  I 
M'as  in  Scotland,  at  the  same  time  with  Paper-hangings  ("  House- 
hold Sceneiy  ")  ami  "  News  of  an  old  Place,"  —  the  Lead  works 
at  "  Leadhills."  From  Scotland,  ujy  niece  and  I  ])assed  into 
Ireland,  as  I  shall  have  t(.  tell  ;  and  there  1  wrote,  at  the  (iiant's 
Causeway,  "the  Life  of  a  Salmon;"  and  afterwards  "  Peatal 
aggression,"  —  the  Peat  Works  near  Atliy  :  the  "  Englisli  Pass- 
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port  system,"  —  Railway  ticket  manufacture  ;  "  Triumphant  Car- 
riages," —  Messrs.  Huttou's  Coach  factory  at  Dublin  :  "  Hope 
with  a  Slate  Anchor,"  —  the  slate  quarries  in  Yalentia  :  "  Butter," 
"  the  Irish  Union,"  a  workhouse  picture ;  and  "  Famine-time,"  a 
true  picture  of  one  of  the  worst  districts,  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
visitation.  I  have  done  only  two  more  of  the  same  character,  — 
of  the  i)roductive  j)rocesses  ;  —  Cheshire  Cheese,"  and  "  How  to 
get  Paper,"  —  both  last  year,  (1854.)  —  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
need  have  entertained  no  apprehension  of  enforced  idleness  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Atkinson  Letters."  It 
appears  that,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  I  was  over-burdened 
with  work  ;  and  I  will  add,  for  truth's  sake,  that  I  was  uneasy, 
and  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  having  undertaken  so  much. 
The  last  entry  in  my  Diary  (a  mere  note-book)  for  1851  is  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December.  "  As  I  shall  be  travelling  to  Bir- 
mingham tomorrow,  I  here  close  my  journal  of  this  remarkable 
year ;  —  an  improving  and  happy  one,  little  as  the  large  world 
would  believe  it.     I  have  found  it  full  oAlessings." 

All  this  time,  my  study  of  Comte  was  going  on  ;  and  I  con- 
tinued the  analysis  for  some  weeks  ;  but  at  length  I  found  that 
I  had  attained  sufficient  insight  and  familiarity  to  render  that 
Avork  unnecessary.  The  lirst  day  on  which  I  actually  embodied 
my  study  of  it  in  writing, — the  first  day  on  which  I  wrote  what 
was  to  stand, — was  June  1st,  1852  :  and  a  month  before  that, 
the  greatest  literary  engagement  of  my  life  had  been  entered 
upon,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  After  my  re- 
turn from  Birmingham,  I  had  had  to  give  my  annual  course  of 
lectures  to  the  Mechanics  ;  and  my  su1)ject,  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  Columbus  to  Washington,  recpiired  some 
study.  Before  I  left  home  for  the  tourist  season,  I  had  got  into 
the  thick  of  the  matliematical  portion  of  Comte ;  and  there  I  had 
to  stop  till  my  return  in  tlie  middle  of  October.  I  had  then  to 
write  an  article  on  Ireland  for  the  "  Westminster  Beview,"  and 
other  matters ;  so  that  it  was  the  first  of  December  before  I 
o)>ened  Comte  again,  and  Clu'istmas  day  when  I  finished  the 
lirst  of  the  six  volumes.  After  that,  the  work  went  on  swim- 
mingly.    All  the  rest  was  easy.     I  finished  Astronomy  in  the 
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miildlo  uf  Janiuirv,  uiul  I>ii>lo;,'y  oii  tlio  twciity-tliird  of  April  ; 

SI)  thiit  I  liail  livi'  MK  lilt  lis  lor  lln;  llircr  l;i.>t  volumes,  which  \v«ji-e 
by  far  tliu  easiest  t(»  do,  Liiou^di  liall'  as  loii;^'  a^ain  as  tiie  lirst 
thivc.  I  liad  u  iM'ijM'tual  succession  ol"  ^Miesls,  IVoiii  Ai)ril  till 
the  end  of  SeptciiilMr  ;  l.ul  I  di.l  Hot  .stnp  uoik  for  th.'iii  ;  ii'.r 
did  1  clioosu  to  leave  home  till  1  had  rultillid  my  eie^'aj^eineiit. 
It  was  oil  the  I'ighth  of  October  that  1  put  the  linisliiii;,'  stiokti 
to  tlic  version:  on  tin-  ninth  I  wrote  the  I'refice  ;  and  on  th  ; 
tenth,  1  liad  the  pleasure  of  earryin;^'  the  last  packet  of  .M.S.  it 
the  post.  Some  cousins  who  were  staying  with  nie  at  the  tiiu  ; 
went  on  an  excursion  for  thu  day  ;  antl  when  they  rt;turned, 
they  sym|)athised  with  me  on  tlie  close  of  .so  long  and  so  arduous 
a  task.  1  was  much  exhausted,  —  after  a  summer  of  abundant 
authorship  in  <  ther  ways,  as  well  as  of  social  engagement  from 
the  number  and  variety  of  guests,  and  the  absence  of  my  usual 
autumn  retirement  to  the  .sea,  or  some  other  (juiet  place:  l>ut 
th(;  gain  was  well  WH)rtli  the  toil.  I  iind  in  my  diary  some  very 
strong  cx})ressions  of  rapture  about  my  task  ;  and  I  often  said, 
to  myself  and  others,  in  the  course  of  it,  tliat  1  sliould  never 
enjoy  anything  so  much  again.  And  I  belie\e  that  if  I  wx're 
now  to  live  and  woi-k  for  twenty  years,  I  could  never  enjoy  any 
thing  more.  The  va.st  range  of  knowledge,  through  which  one 
is  carried  so  easily,  is  a  prodigious  treat ;  and  3'et  more,  the  clear 
enunciation,  and  incessant  application  of  princiides.  The  weak 
})art  of  the  book,  —  the  sacriiices  made  to  system  and  order,  — 
hapi)ens  just  to  fall  in  with  my  weak  tendency  in  that  direction; 
so  that  it  re(iuired  some  warning  from  others,  and  more  from 
within,  to  i>revent  my  being  carried  away  alt(jgi'ther  by  my 
author.  After  all  deductions  made,  on  the  .score  of  his  faults 
as  a  teacher,  and  my  weakness  as  a  li-arner,  the  relation  was  a 
blessed  one.  i  becamti  "  strengtiiened,  stal)lished,  settled  "  on 
many  a  great  point  ;  I  learned  much  that  I  .should  never  other- 
wise have  known,  and  revived  a  great  deal  of  early  knowledge 
which  1  might  never  otherwise  have  recalled  :  and  the  subdued 
enthusiasm  of  my  author,  his  philo.sophical  sensibility,  antl  honest 
earnestness,  and  evitlent  enjoyment  of  his  own  wiile  range  of 
views  and  deep  human  sympathy,  kept  the  mind  of  his  pupil  iii 
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a  perijetual  and  delightful  glow.  Many  a  passage  of  my  version 
did  I  write  with  tears  falling  into  my  lap  ;  and  many  a  time  did 
I  feel  almost  stifled  for  want  of  the  presence  of  some  genial  dis- 
ciple of  my  instructor,  to  whom  I  might  speak  of  his  achieve- 
ment, Avitli  some  chance  of  being  understood. 

As  for  my  method  of  working  at  my  version,  about  which  I 
have  often  been  questioned,  —  it  was  simple  enough.  —  I  studied 
as  I  went  along,  (in  the  evenings,  for  the  most  part)  the  subjects 
of  my  author,  reviving  all  I  had  ever  known  about  them,  and 
learning  much  more.  Being  thus  secure  of  what  I  was  about,  I 
simply  set  up  the  volume  on  a  little  desk  before  me,  glanced  over 
a  page  or  a  paragraph,  and  set  down  its  meaning  in  the  briefest 
and  simplest  way  I  could.  Thus,  my  work  was  not  mere  trans- 
lation :  it  involved  quite  a  different  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  ; 
and,  much  as  I  enjoy  translating,  —  pleasant  as  is  the  finding 
of  equivalent  terms,  and  arranging  them  harmoniously,  —  it  is 
pleasanter  still  to  combine  with  this  the  work  of  condensation. 
To  me,  in  truth,  nothing  Avas  ever  pleasanter  :  and  I  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  friends  who  hoped,  as  I  proceeded,  that  I 
should  not  again  occupy  myself  with  translation.  I  told  them 
that  it  was  like  going  to  school  again  while  doing  the  useful 
work  of  mature  age ;  and  that  I  should  relish  notliing  better 
than  to  go  on  witli  it  as  long  as  I  lived.  As  for  the  average 
amount  of  my  daily  work,  (four  or  five  days  in  the  week)  I  was 
discijntented  if  it  was  under  twenty  pages  of  my  author,  and 
satisfied  if  it  was  any  where  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The 
largest  day's  work,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  business,  was  forty- 
eight  pages  :  but  that  was  when  1  had  breakfasted  before  seven, 
to  dismiss  a  guest ;  and  on  a  Saturday,  when  there  was  no  post 
to  London,  and  I  had  set  my  mind  on  finishing  a  volume.  I 
worked  nearly  all  day,  and  finished  after  midnight.  I  find  fifty 
pages  set  down  on  another  occasion  ;  but  in  that  case  tliere  was 
an  omission  of  a  recapitulatory  portion.  In  saying  what  was  the 
daily  amount  done,  I  ought  to  observe  that  it  was  really  done. 
I  finished  as  I  went  along  ;  and  I  looked  at  my  work  no  more 
till  it  came  in  the  sha])e  of  proof-sheets.  —  I  have  stated  in  my 
Preface  to  the  work  that,  on  my  expressing  my  intention  to  q\)- 
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lain  a  revision  oftlic  tlirce  fii-st  Rooks,  (Mnt]nMnati<-.s,  Asironorny 
and  IMiysirs)  l>y  a  scimtilic  man,  1 'inrc.,snr  Nj.  Ip.I  kindly  oircrcil 
his  sorvitu's.  His  revision  <•!'  lliat  ]i<.vtion  (in  wliiili  lit-  fonnd, 
lir  sai<l,  no  mistakes)  and  llic  I'W  noli-s  and  oli>rr\  ;ii  ions  svhirli 
lit'  insortccl,  madr  me  easy  aliont  tin-  coi-iccl  ncss  of  w  Iml  I  was 
puttin;^'  forth  ;  and  I  did  not  rnn  Ihr  ri.-^k  of  sjioilin^f  Ilic  ficsh- 
iioss  of  what  I  had  <lon<'  so  cn.joyalily  l>y  any  rctundnng.  Jt 
fanio  out  jircrisrly  as  I   wrote  it,  day  hy  day. 

One  i)art  of  my  onj(»yment  was  from  tlie  lio[ie  tlial  tlie  apiKiJir- 
anco  of  a  r(';idal)le  Knglisli  version  would  jmt  a  stoji  to  the  niis- 
chievous,  thou-h  ludicrous  mistakes  aliout  ( 'omte's  doctrine  and 
woi'k  ])ut  fortii  by  men  wdio  assume*!,  and  mii^ht  he  exj)ect,ed,  to 
know  Itetter.  The  nnstakes  were  rei>eated,  it  is  true;  but  tliey 
were  more  harudess,  after  my  version  had  apj)earod.  When  I 
was  studying  the  work,  I  was  really  astonished  to  see  a  very 
ahle  review  article  open  witli  a  false  statement  ahout  Comte,  i»(»t 
oidy  altogether  gratuitous,  l)ut  so  ignorant  that  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  it  could  have  ])assed  the  press.  It  alleged  that  a  man 
called  Auguste  Comte,  who  assumed  in  1S22  to  l)e  a  social 
]>rophet,  had  declared  the  lielief  and  inleivst  in  theology  to  he 
at  an  end  ;  whereas,  here  w.is  ilie  wln-je  kingdom,  thirty  years 
later,  convulsed  with  tlieological  passion,  al)out  I'ajial  aggression 
and  the  (Jorliam  ctuitroversy.  Now,  this  was  a  tri'hle  blunder. 
In  the  first  j)]a(.'e,  Comto  has  never  saitl  that  theology  and  tho 
pi'l»ular  interest  in  it  are  over.  In  the  next,  lie  has  written 
largely  on  the  social  turmoil  whidi  this  generation  is  in,  and 
generations  to  come  will  be  in.  IVom  the  collision  between  tho 
theological  passion  of  one  social  |)erio(I,  and  the  metaphysical 
rage  of  anothei',  with  the  advanci;  iA'  the  ].ositi\c  philosophy 
wdiich  is  to  supersede  them  both.  If  there  is  one  thing  rather 
than  another  reiterated  to  weariness  in  ("omlii's  work,  it  is  the 
state  of  turmoil,  and  its  causes,  of  which  the  (lorham  contro- 
vei-sy  was  an  adndrable  exemplilicatiou.  In  the  third  j>lace, 
( 'omte's  doctrine  is  that  tlu-ology  can  be  extinguished  only  by  a 
true  Science  of  Human  Nature  ;  that  this  science  is  as  yet  barely 
initiated  ;  and  that  therefore  theology  is  very  far  from  l»eing  yet 
popularly  superseded. 

Vol.  II. 
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At  a  later  time,  in  October,  1851,  when  an  eminent  pliilosopher 
from  Scotland  was  my  guest  for  a  few  days,  I  invited  to  meet  him 
at  dinner  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
friend's  lady,  and  another  guest  or  two.  I  was  before  slightly 
acquainted  with  this  couple,  and  knew  that  tlie  gentleman  was 
highly  th(jught  of,  by  himself  and  others  (by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
among  the  rest)  as  a  scholar  and  writer.  When  he  was  taking 
me  in  to  dinner,  he  asked  me  whether  I  bad  heard  that  M.  Comte 
■was  insane.  I  repHed  that  it  was  not  true,  —  M.  Comte  being 
perfectly  well  the  week  before  ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  en- 
gaged on  his  work.  IVIy  guest  replied  that  he  had  beard  the 
whole  story,  —  about  Mr.  Lombe's  gift  and  all,  —  from  another 
gentleman,  then  present.  He  asked  me  an  insulting  question  or 
two  about  the  work,  and  made  objections  to  my  handling  it, 
which  I  answered  shortly,  (the  servants  being  present)  and  put 
down  my  trumpet,  to  help  the  fish.  While  I  was  so  engaged, 
he  asked  c_[uestions  which  I  could  not  hear,  across  me,  of  my 
philosopher  guest ;  and  then,  with  triumph  and  glee,  reported  to 
me  my  friend's  replies,  as  if  they  were  spontaneous  remarks,  and 
with  gross  exaggeration.  During  the  whole  of  dinner,  and  in  the 
presence  of  my  servants,  he  continued  his  aspersions  of  Comte, 
and  his  insults  to  me  as  his  translator  ;  so  that,  as  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  long  afterwards,  my  other  guest  wondered  that  I  put 
up  with  it,  and  did  not  request  him  to  leave  the  house.  I  saw, 
however,  that  he  knew  notbing  of  what  he  was  talking  about ; 
and  I  then  merely  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  portion  of  the 
work  that  he  was  abusing.  Being  pressed,  he  reluctantly 
answered  —  Xo  ;  but  he  knew  all  about  it.  AVhen  the  dessert 
was  on  the  table,  and  the  servants  were  gone,  he  still  continuing 
his  criticisms,  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  again  inquired 
if  lie  had  read  that  portion  of  tlie  Philomphie  Positive:  — 
"  X — n — 0 ; "  but  he  knew  all  about  it.  I  said  I  doubted  it ; 
and  asked  if  he  bad  read  the  book  at  all.  "  X — n— o  :  "  but  he 
know  all  about  it.  "Come,"  said  I  :  "tell  me,  —  have  you  ever 
seen  the  book  1 "  —  "  Xo  ;  I  can't  say  I  have  ;  "  he  replied  ; 
"  })ut  I  know  all  about  it."  "  Xow,"  said  I,  "  look  at  the  book- 
shelves behind  you.     You  see  those  six  volumes  m  green  paper  ? 
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Now  yuii  can  say  that  you  liavf  xet^n  the  liook."  I  iicimI  mtt  say 
tliat  tliis  was  tlic  last  iiivilalioii  lliat  lU'is  «/(nt/riui(n  wdiilil  rvt-r 
liavc  from  inc. 

Again, —  a  laily,  yi'ungtT  than  niysfH",  who  shrinks  fiom  the 
unconit'ortahlc  nctitm  that  tliiav  is  any  snhjcct  whii-li  she  is  not 
([nalilit!il  to  lay  (h»wn  the.  law  npon,  tuldcd  hor  hands  (tn  her 
kni'cs,  and  began  in  an  (»rdrrly  way  to  rciavhcnd  me  lor  trans- 
lating a  book  wliiili  had  snch  shocking  things  in  it  as  ( 'unite's 
work.  1  made  the  nsual  inijuiry,  —  whetlu'r  she  had  read  it. 
She  conld  not  say  she  had;  but  she  too  "knew  all  alxjut  it," 
from  a  very  clever  man  ;  a  rerf/  (tlever  man,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Comte,  and  on  my  "side."  She  was  sorry  1  could  intro- 
duce into  England  the  work  of  a  man  who  said  in  it  that  he 
could  liave  made  a  better  sohir  system  than  the  real  one;  —  who 
declared  tliat  he  would  have  made  it  always  moonsliine  at  night. 
1  lauglieil,  and  told  iier  she  was  the  victim  of  her  clever  friend's 
moonshine.  She  ended,  however,  with  a  lirm  faith  in  her  clever 
frienil,  in  preference  to  reading  the  book  for  herself.  She  will 
go  on  to  the  end  of  her  days,  no  doubt,  regarding  the  "  Positive 
riiilosophy  "  as  a  recii)e  for  making  permanent  moonshine,  in 
opposition  to  the  nineteenth  I'salm. 

Once  moiv,  (and  only  once,  though  I  might  lill  many  pages 
with  anecdotes  of  the  blunders  about  Comte  made  by  critics  who 
assume  to  understand  their  subject  :)  —  a  professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  has,  even  since  the  publication  of  my  version,  as- 
serted, both  in  print,  and  repeatedly  in  his  lectures  in  London, 
that  Positive  piiilosoi)hers  declare  that  "  we  nin  know  notliing 
but  phenomena  :"  and  the  lecturer  fmcies  that  he  has  confuted 
the  doctrine  by  saying  that  the  knowledge  of  idienoniena  would 
occupy  Man's  observing  faculties  only,  and  leave  the  reasoning 
and  other  faculties  without  exercise.  In  this  case,  the  lecturer 
has  taken  half  Comte's  assertion,  and  dropped  the  other  half, — 
^^  and  tluir  laws."  This  restoration,  of  course,  overthrows  thi^ 
lecturer's  argument,  even  if  it  wtre  not  otherwise  assailalde.  it 
is  true  that  ^Ir.  Atkinson  and  1,  and  many  othoi-s,  have  made 
the  assertion  as  the  lecturer  gives  it;  —  that  "we  oni  kno\v 
nothing    but    j)henomena,"  —  the    laws    being    themselves    pho- 
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nomeiia  :  but  in  tliat  view,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  restoration  of 
Comte's  text,  the  lecturer's  argument  about  the  partial  use  of  the 
human  faculties  is  stultihed.  Some  of  his  pupils  should  have 
asked  him  what  we  can  know  but  phenomena.  The  onus  of 
showing  that  certainly  rests  with  him.  Such  are,  at  present,  the 
opponents  of  Comte  among  us,  while  his  work  is  heartily  and 
profitably  studied  by  wiser  men,  wh.)  choose  to  read  and  think 
and  understand  before  they  scotf  and  ui)braid. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  in  my  possession  seems  to  me  to 
give  so  distinct  an  account  of  what  Man  "  can  know,"  and  of  the 
true  way  of  obtaining  the  knowledge,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
insert  a  part  of  it  here  as  settling  the  question  with  our  incouipe- 
tent  critics,  as  to  what  we  declare  that  we  can  and  cannot  know. 

*'  Man  cannot  know  more  than  has  been  observed  of  the  order 
of  Mature,  —  he  himself  being  a  part  of  that  nature,  aud,  like  all 
other  l)odies  in  nature,  exhibiting  clear  individual  effects  accord- 
ing to  particular  laws.  The  infinite  character  and  subtlety  of 
Nature  are  beyond  his  power  of  comprehension  :  for  the  mind 
of  Man  is  no  more  than  (as  it  were)  a  conscious  mirror,  possessing 
a  certain  extent  of  interretlexion.  In  a  rude  state,  as  before  it 
has  l)ecome  reduced  to  a  proper  focus,  and  cleansed  and  purified 
by  knowledge,  it  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  spectral  illusions, 
l)resumptuous  and  vain  conceits,  which  may  be  well  termed  a 
kind  of  normal  or  infantine  madness ;  a  kind  of  disease  like  the 
small-pox  or  the  measles  ;  conditions  to  which  all  children  are 
subject :  and  it  is  well  if  the  child  can  be  helped  through  these 
strange  malignant  conditions  in  early  youth,  and  be  then  and 
there  cleansed  from  them  for  ever. 

"  If  we  study  the  formation  of  the  globe,  and  the  history  of 
nations  or  of  individuals,  or  glance  at  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  human  mind,  we  shall  perceive  that  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  advances  achieved  in  the  early  stages  through 
violent  means ;  that  that  which  we  call  evil  has  always  in  effect 
been  working  for  the  general  good  ;  and  that,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  that  good  could  not  have  come  about  by  any  other 
means :  and  thus,  whatever  is  is  good,  in  its  place  and  season. 
Concluding  thus,  I  think  we  may  henceforth  dispense  with  that 
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very  popular  goiitleman  in  ])la(;k,  tlio  Devil.  Indeed,  once  for 
all,  w(!  may  siL^ii  ourselves  Naturalists,  as  having  no  knowledge, 
or  having  no  nu-aus  of  knowing  any  tiling,  hcyond  Xaturr.  To 
advance  by  the  ac(|uiring  ol'  knowledge  and  by  reason  is  the  higli 
j)rivilege  and  prerogative  of  ^Nlan  :  for,  as  glorious  as  it  is  to  pos- 
sess a  just,  candid,  and  truth-loving  nature,  essential  as  it  is  tliat 
we  know  what  is  true,  —  yet  must  we  be  content  that  in  the 
iirst  instance,  and  for  some  short  space,  the  progress  slujuld  be 
slow  and  devious  :  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  mind 
itself  prevent  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge  which  is  almost 
essential  to  the  cure  of  those  very  errors,  imperfections,  and 
impediments.  Thus,  mankind  have  had  to  rely  upon  a  genius 
springing  up  here  and  there,  —  great  men  who  have  had  the 
strength  to  overleap  the  difficulties,  and  the  sense  to  see  what 
was  before  them;  and  the  honesty  to  declare  what  they  have  seen. 
"  The  power  of  knowledge  is  in  the  knowledge  of  causes  ;  that 
is,  of  the  material  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  any 
given  effect  takes  place.  These  conditions  we  have  termed  Sec- 
ond Causes  :  but  of  the  primitive  matter  which  is  sui  generis  we 
know  nothing  :  for  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  senses.  The 
knowledge  of  a  thing  includes  a  sense  of  its  material  cause  or 
conditions,  —  its  relative  or  distinguishing  qualities,  —  the  laws 
cf  form  and  quantity  implicated  in  the  case,  and  the  laws  of 
action  in  sequence  and  duration. — The  higher  laws  are  discov- 
ered in  the  analogy  of  knowledge :  but  of  the  primitive  or  funda- 
mental cause  or  matter,  —  that  "  cause  of  causes  itself  without  a 
cause," —  we  know  and  can  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  judge 
it  to  be  something  positive  :  to  so  much  the  nature  of  the  mind 
compels  assent :  but  we  do  not  know  what  this  positive  some- 
thing is  in  itself,  in  its  absolute  and  real  being  and  presence. 
AVe  must  rest  content  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  suppose  it 
inherently  capable  of  performing  or  flowing  into  all  those  effects 
exhibited  throughout  nature.  "We  only  recognise  a  primitive 
matter  as  a  required  cause  and  necessary  existence  imi)lied  in 
tlie  sensational  phenomena  which  appear  to  include  it  in  their 
embraces.  But  the  existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proved  ;  nor 
can  we  form  any  conception  of  its  real  nature,  because  we  can 
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only  divine  Ijv  similitudes;  and  our  similitudes  cannot  press 
beyond  sensational  phenomena  and  the  simple  inference.  '  So 
that  all  the  specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories  of 
mankind  (in  regard  to  the  nature  of  nature)  are  but  a  kind  of 
insanity.'  '  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  conjecture  and  divine, 
but  to  discover  and  know ;  not  to  invent  buhboneries  and  fables 
about  worlds,  but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things  themselves  :  nor 
can  any  substitution  or  compensation  of  wit,  meditation  or  argu- 
ment (were  the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal  examination  of 
the  world  :  our  method  then  must  necessarily  be  pursued,  or  the 
whole  for  ever  abandoned.' 

"  The  intellect,  in  a  general  sense,  is  simply  an  observing 
faculty.  The  highest  efforts  of  reason  and  of  imagination  are 
but  an  extension  of  observation.  A  law  is  but  the  observed 
form  of  a  fact ;  and  in  truth,  the  entire  conscious  mind  may  be 
termed  a  faculty  of  observation.  To  deny  this  is  only  to  make  a 
quibble  about  distinctions  not  really  essential.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  which  the  experienced  mind  observes  is  the  hxed 
order  in  nature  :  and  the  trained  philosopher  instinctively  con- 
cludes, and  I  may  say  perceives,  the  necessity  of  this  order,  just 
as  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of  objects  in  their  objective  or 
material  appearance  :  (and  this  in  spite  of  all  that  Bishop  Berke- 
ley and  others  have  said.)  The  human  mind  by  the  constitution 
of  its  nature  recognises  the  necessity  of  a  determinate  order  in 
nature,  —  dependence  in  causes,  and  form  or  law  in  effects  :  and 
on  this  faith  we  build  all  our  confidence  that  similar  results  will 
always  flow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  similar  causes.  In 
this  fact  we  have  the  reason  of  reason,  and  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge over  nature,  applying  the  princi^jles  of  nature  by  art  to  the 
wants  of  Man.  The  instinct  or  sense  of  Man  acknowledges  a 
fundamental  cause  in  the  primitive  matter,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  form  and  order  in  objects  and  their  effects  :  and  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  things  should  be  different  from 
what  they  are  found  to  be.  'Now,  until  a  man  clears  his  mind, 
and  abstracts  it  from  all  fanciful  causes,  to  rest  upon  the  true 
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and  fundamental  cause;  in  the  primitivo  matter,  [XTcuiving  at  tliu 
same  time  that  tliis  cause,  must  1)0  })ositiv(',  uml  capable  of  i)ru- 
ducing  all  the  cUects  and  variety  of  nature,  and  in  a  form  and 
order  absolutely  iixed  in  '  an  adamantine  chain  of  necessity ; '  — 
until,  I  say,  a  man  is  fully  and  deeply  impressed  with  this  law 
of  laws,  this  form  of  forms,  evolved  frum  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  ultimate  fact  and  cause  (this  primitive  matter  and  cause 
being  fundamental,  neither  depending  upon  nor  requiring  any 
other  cause)  he  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a 
poor  wanderer  on  a  false  scent,  seeking  for  a  cause  out  of  nature, 
and  in  a  magnified  sTiadow  of  himself.  '  If,'  says  Bacon,*  '  any 
man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these  sensible  and 
material  things,  to  attain  to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the 
nature  or  will  of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.'  — 
'  And  this  appearetli  sufficiently  in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in 
invention  of  knowledge  but  by  similitude ;  and  God  is  only  self- 
like, having  nothing  in  common  with  any  creature,  otherwise 
than  as  in  shadow  and  trope.' t  These  remarks  of  Bacon  in 
regard  to  the  '  invention '  of  a  cause  out  of  nature  apply  equally 
to  the  '  invention '  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  in  nature  :  for  all 
the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  the  primitive  matter  is  by  way  of 
negatives  and  exclusions. 

"  I  hold  then  with  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  An- 
axagoras,  Anaximenes  and  others  that  matter  is  eternal,  possess- 
ing an  active  principle,  and  being  the  source  of  all  objects  and 
their  effects  :  for  you  may  as  well  suppose  time  and  space  to 
have  a  beginning,  and  to  have  been  created,  as  that  matter 
should  have  been  brought  out  of  nothing,  and  have  had  a  begin- 
ning. The  active  principle  and  the  properties  of  matter  are 
essential  to  our  very  conception  of  matter  :  and  the  necessary 
form  of  the  effects  ^VQ  term  Laws  :  —  laws,  not  to  be  considered 
in  a  political  sense,  as  rules  laid  down  by  a  ruler,  and  capable 
of  alteration  and  change  ;  but  the  rule  of  rules  ;  —  the  essen- 
tial and  necessary  form  and  life  and  mind,  so  to  speak,  of  what 
is  in  fact  not  a  nUing  power  at  all,  but  simply  the  principle  or 

*  Interpretation  of  Nature.     Chapter  I. 
t  Ibid. 
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form  of  the  result,  — ju«t  as  grammar  exliibits  the  form  of  lan- 
guage. 

"  The  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  that  any  thing  is 
free  in  any  other  way  than  as  being  unimpeded  and  at  liberty  to 
move  according  as  it  is  impelled  by  that  which  determines  its 
motion  or  choice,  is  absolutely  nonsense  :  and  the  doctrine  of 
chance  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  belief  that  Xature  arose 
from  a  rude  mob  of  lawless  atoms,  arranging  themselves  by 
chance ;  a  notion  which  is  clearly  nonsense,  —  a  weak  and 
unmitigated  atlieism,  to  escape  from  which  men  impose  upon 
themselves  a  despotism  in  the  shape  of  a  King  Log  or  a  King 
Stork,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  which  they  suppose  to  be  divine 
and  most  holy  is  but  a  presumptuous,  shallow,  and  ridiculous 
assumption.  It  is  a  folly  built  upon  a  shifting  sand-bank,  wliich 
the  tide  will  presently  carry  away,  exhibiting  the  true  strong- 
hold of  tlie  understanding  built  upon  the  solid  granite  rock  of 
Xature;  —  that  Xature  which  is  no  despotism,  but  a  pure  and 
free  republic,  and  a  law  unto  itself,  —  an  eternal,  unalterable 
law  unto  itself :  for  two  and  two  will  never  become  five  ;  nor 
will  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ever  be  less  than  two  right 
angles ;  nor  will  the  great  law  of  gravity  be  changed  nor  the 
Atomic  rule  in  chemical  effects ;  nor  the  material  conditions 
essential  to  thought  and  feeling  be  reversed.  The  world  may 
come  to  an  end,  —  become  worn  out,  and  dissolve  away,  or  ex- 
l)lode ;  but  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  matter  cannot  change  : 
the  principles  of  truth  will  hold  the  same,  and  a  new  world  will 
rise  out  of  the  dust. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  mind  itself,  —  it  is  chiarly 
a  consequence  or  result  of  the  body  evolved  under  particular 
laws  :  —  as  much  so  as  a  flower  is  a  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  —  instinct  of  the  lower  animal  body,  —  light  of  a  tal- 
low candle.  The  light  and  heat  of  a  candle  may  set  light  to 
other  candles,  or  react  upon  its  own  body,  as  mental  conditions 
may,  when  they  cause  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  face  to  flush, 
and  tears  to  flow,  and  the  whole  frame  to  be  convulsed  by 
laughter.  So  may  the  bile,  or  any  other  secretion,  react  on  the 
body  :  but  not  the  less  is  the  mind  the  ellect  and  conse(pient  of 
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the  body,  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  prop- 
er supply  of  air  and  food.     To  .su})[)ose  otherwise  is  to  give  up 
all  hope  and  all  philosophy,  and  to  desert  conmion  sense  and 
universal  experience.     'J'lu;  mind  proper  is  simply  the  conscious 
phenomenon  which   is  not  a  power  at  all,  but  the  re[)resentative 
or  expression  of  an  unconscious  power  and  (■(•nditioii  to  which 
it  is  a  concomitant.      Strictly  speaking,  there  are   but  two  condi- 
tions in  nature  ;  matter  i\\Q  physique,  and  the  conscious  mind,  or 
the  vietaphi/sique,  —  the    positive    and  the  negative.     The  con- 
scious mind  is  j'jurely  })lienonienal :  it  is  not  therefore  the  mind 
proper  which  acts  upon  the  body,  but  that  force  wliich  underlies 
the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  simply  the  result,  expression'  or 
exponent.     The  mind's  unconscious  working  power  or  si)here  is 
evident  in  almost  every  act  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  almost 
every  fact  of  the  mind.     It  may  be  studied  in  the  higher  phe- 
nomena of  clairvoyance  and  prophecy,  —  higher,  only  as  an  ex- 
tending of  experience  by  another  and  a  clearer  sense.    We  spring 
up  from  the  earth  like  a  flower.     A¥e  live,  love,  and  look  abroad 
on  the  Avidc  expanse  of  heaven,  wondering  at  the  night  which 
lies  behind,  and  at  the  dim  shadows  and  flickering  lights  which 
coming  events  cast  before  them  :  and  then  we  expire,  and  give 
place,  as  others  have  given  place  to  us.      We  have  but  a  glance 
at    existence ;    yet    the    laws    we    discover   are    eternal    truths. 
Knowledge  is  not  infinite.     A  few  simple  principles  or  elements 
are  fundamental  to  the  whole  ;  as  a  few  simple  primitive  sounds 
form  into   glorious  music,  and  all  the  languages  which   exist : 
and    therefore    knowledge   is    not  infinite,  and  progress  has  its 
limit.  ...  ...  ...  ...  Still,   '  the  mighty  ocean 

of  truth  lies  before  us,'  and  its  advance  is  irresistible  ;  and  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  King  Canute,  and  take  the  hint  in  time ;  — 
to  look  abroad  upon  the  expanse,  and  up  to  the  multitude  of 
stars  ;  and  to  listen  to  the  deep-speaking  truths  which  are  now 
making  themselves  heard  in  society ;  and  not  to  seek  to  resist 
what  is  inevitable.  That  the  new  day  will  be  bright  and  glorious 
when  Man  will  know  his  own  power  and  nature,  and  rise  into 
his  new  dignity  as  a  rational  human  being,  is  enough  for  u«  now 
to  prophecy." 


SECTION    VIII. 

I  HAVE  referred,  some  })ages  back,  to  a  great  opening  for  work, 
of  a  delightful   kind,  which  offered  while    I   was  busy  about 
Comte.     As  I  have  explained,  the  whole  version,  except  half  of 
Comte's  hrst  volume  (that  is,  about  a  sixteenth  part)  was  done 
between  Christmas   1852  and   the   following   October:    and    it 
remains  to  be  told  what  else  I  had  to  do  while  engaged  on  that 
version.     In  April  1852, 1  received  a  letter  from  a  literary  friend 
in  London,  asking  me,  by  desire  of  tlie  Editor  of  "  Daily  Xevvs," 
wliether  I  would  "send  him  a  '  leader '  occasionally."     I  did  not 
know  who  this  editor  was ;  had  hardly  seen  a  number  of  the 
paper,   and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  whether  I   could   write 
'  leaders  : '  and  this  was  my  reply.     I  saw  that  this  might  be  an 
opening  to  greater  usefulness  than  was  likely  to  be  ecpialled  by 
anything  else  that  I  could  undertake ;  so  I  was  not  sorry  to  be 
urgently  invited  to  try.     The  editor,  my  now  deeply-mourned 
friend,   ^Ir.   Erederick  Kniglit   Hunt,  and   I    wrote  frank  and 
copious  letters,  to  see  how  far  our  views  and  principles  agreed ; 
and  his  letters  gave  me  the  impression  which  all  my  subsequent 
knowledge  of  him  confirmed ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  up- 
right and  rational  of  men,  and  a  thorough  gentleman  in  mind 
and  manners.     I  sent  him  two  or  three  articles,  the  sect>nd  of 
which  (I  think  it  was)  made  such  a  noise  that  I  found  that  there 
w^ould  be  no  little  amusement  in  my  new  work,  if  I  found  I  could 
do  it.     It  was  attributed  to  almost  every  possible  writer  but  the 
real  one.     This  "hit"  set  me  forward  cheerily;  and  I  immedi- 
ately promised  to  do   a   '  leader '   per  week,   while  engaged  on 
C<nnte.     INIr.  Hunt  begged  for  two ;  and  to  this  I  agreed  when 
I  found  that  each  required  only  two  or  three  hours  in  an  even- 
ing, and  that  topics  abounded.     I  had  sufficient  misgiving  and 
uncertainty  to  desire  very  earnestly  to  have  some  conversation 
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with  INIr.  Hunt ;  ;iihI  I  offered  to  go  to  Loudon  ((jii  my  way  to 

ScotLiiul)  i'tir  the  piii'jiosc.  Ilr  would  ii«il  Iumt  t>i'  this,  l)Ut  .saiil 
lie  would  cwiue  to  uic,  if  })ul)lic  alliiir.s  would  aUow  ol"  his  l(;aviug 
the  ollice.  Theu  pailiaiucnt  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  elections 
kept  him  at  liomn  ;  so  that  I  lookcil  for  him  in  vain  Ity  every 
train  lor  ten  days  before  my  niece  and  1  started  for  Kdinlinr^h. 
llecame  to  us  at Portohello;  ;ind  for  two  half  days  he  poured  out 
so  rich  a  stream  of  conversation  that  my  niece  could  not  stand 
the  excitement.  She  went  out  upon  the  shore,  to  recover  Iht 
mind's  breath,  and  came  in  to  enjoy  more.  It  was  indeed  aii 
unei^ualled  treat  ;  and  when  wc  parted,  I  felt  that  a  bright  new- 
career  was  indeed  opened  to  me.  He  had  before  desired  that 
I  should  write  him  letters  from  Ireland  ;  and  he  now  bes})oke 
three  per  week  during  our  travels  there.  This  I  accomplished  ; 
and  the  letters  were  afterwards,  by  his  advice  and  the  desire  of 
iSLr.  Chapman,  published  in  a  volume.  It  v,-<is  on  occasion  of 
that  long  journey,  which  extended  from  the  (Hant's  (Jauseway 
to  Bantry  Bay,  and  from  the  Mullet  to  Wexford,  that  I  first  felt 
the  signs  of  failure  in  bodily  strength  which  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  a  warning  (jf  my  present  fatal  malady.  My  compan- 
ion was  an  incomparable  help.  It  was  impossible  to  be  more 
extensively  and  effectually  aided  than  I  was  by  her.  She  took 
\\\Hm  herself  all  the  fatigue  that  it  was  possible  to  avert  from 
me  ;  and  I  reposed  upon  her  sense  and  spirit  and  watclifulness 
like  a  spoiled  child.  Yet  I  found,  and  said  at  the  time,  that 
this  must  be  my  last  arduous  journey.  The  writing  those  Letters 
was  a  pure  pleasure,  whether  they  were  penned  in  a  quiet  cham- 
l)er  at  a  friend's  house,  or  amidst  a  host  of  tourists,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  harj),  in  a  salon  at  Killarney  ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  and  of  introductions  to  strangers,  they 
were  too  much  lor  me.  I  had  some  domestic  griefs  on  my  mind, 
it  is  true.  During  the  spring,  my  neighbours  had  re([uested  me 
to  deliver  two  or  three  lectures  on  Australia  ;  and  one  conso- 
([uence  of  my  doing  so  was  that  my  dear  servant  Jane  resolved 
to  emigrate  (for  reasons  which  I  thought  sound)  and  she  was  to 
sail  in  November  :  and  now  at  Cork,  the  news  met  me  that  the 
other  servant,  no  less  beloved,  was  going  to  marry  the  Maxtor  of 
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th<3  liagged  Scliool  at  Bristol,  who  had  been  her  coadjutor  in  the 
Norfolk  AVorkhouse  School  before  mentioned.  I  wrote  to  advise 
tlieir  marriage  at  Christmas;  bat  it  was  with  the  sense  of  a  heavy 
misfortune  liaving  befallen  me.  I  did  not  Ijelicve  that  my  little 
liousehoid  could  ever  again  be  what  it  had  been  since  I  built  my 
]i()use  :  and  I  should  have  been  thankful  to  have  foreseen  how 
well  I  should  settle  again, — to  change  no  more.  I  did  not 
fully  recover  my  strength  till  our  pretty  wedding  was  over,  and 
I  was  fairly  settled  down,  in  winter  quiet,  to  Comte  and  my 
weekly  work  for  "  Daily  Xews."  —  The  wedding  was  truly  a 
charming  one.  My  dear  girl  had  the  honour  of  having  jNIiss 
Carpenter  for  her  bridesmaid,  and  the  Revd.  Philip  P.  Carpenter 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  —  the  Bristol  Ragged  School  being,  as 
every  body  knows,  the  special  care  of  Miss  Carpenter.  I  told 
the  bride,  the  Aveek  before  the  bridegroom  and  guests  arrived, 
that,  as  I  could  not  think  of  sending  the  former  to  the  kitchen 
table,  nor  yet  of  separating  them,  it  would  be  a  convenience  and 
pleasure  to  me  if  she  would  be  my  guest  in  the  sitting-rooms  for 
the  few  days  before  the  marriage.  She  did  it  with  the  best  pos- 
siljle  grace.  She  had  worked  hard  at  her  wedding  clothes  during 
my  a1)sence,  that  she  might  be  free  for  my  service  after  my 
return  :  and  now,  after  instructing  her  young  successor,  she 
dressed  herself  well,  and  dined  with  us,  conversing  freely,  and, 
best  of  all,  making  a  good  dinner,  Avliile  watching  that  every 
l)ody  was  well  served.  A  more  graceful  lady  I  never  saw.  She 
l)resented  me  with  a  pretty  cap  of  her  own  making  for  the  Aved- 
ding  morning  ;  and  would  let  nobody  else  dress  me.  The  evening 
before,  when  Mr.  Carpenter  delivered  a  Temperance  lecture,  Miss 
Car])enter  and  I  sent  the  entire  household  to  the  lecture ;  and  we 
set  out  the  long  talde  for  the  morning,  dressed  the  flowers  (which 
came  in  from  neighbouring  conservatories)  and  put  on  all  the 
cold  dishes  ;  covered  up  the  whole,  and  shut  up  the  cat.  The 
kitchen  was  the  only  room  large  enough  for  the  party  ;  and 
there,  after  the  ceremony,  we  had  a  capital  breakfast,  with  good 
s[)eaking,  and  all  manner  of  good  feeling.  AVhen  all  were  gone, 
and  my  new  maids  had  dried  their  sympathetic  tears,  and  re- 
moved the  tables,  and  given  away  the  good  things  which  that 
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year  served  my  usual  Clirislnias  day  ^nicsts  f<»r  dinner  at  lioiu" 
iiistcail  ol'liere;  and  wlii'ii  1  had  put  (»!!' my  liiiciy,  Mini  sat  down, 
with  a  hursting  headache,  to  write  the  .story  to  thu  l)ride's  family, 
and  the  Carpenters'  and  my  own,  I  felt  mon;  thoroughly  down- 
hearted than  for  many  a  year,  —  All  went  well,  however,  'llic 
good  couple  are  in  tlieir  right  pla(;e,  honoured  and  usefid  ;  and 
"our  darling,"  as  JNIiss  Carpenter  called  my  good  girl,  is  Luloved 
l»y  others  as  hy  me.  There  have  ])een  no  more  changes  in  my 
household  ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  soon  recovered  entirely  from  my 
griefs  in  my  delectable  work. 

When  summer  Avas  conung  on,  and  Comtewas  advancing  well, 
I  agreed  to  do  three  leaders  per  week  for  Mr.  Hunt.  All  the 
early  attempts  at  secrecy  were  over.  Within  the  first  month,  I 
had  been  taxed  with  almost  every  article  by  somebody  or  other, 
who  "  knew  me  by  my  style,"  or  had  heard  it  in  omnibuses,  or 
somehow  ;  and,  after  some  Galway  priests  had  i)ointed  me  out 
by  guess,  in  the  Irish  papers,  as  the  W'riter  of  one  of  the  Irish 
Letters,  and  this  got  copied  into  the  English  papers,  Mr.  Hunt 
wrote  me  that  all  concealment  was  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  further  about  it.  In  the 
summer  he  came  to  see  me;  and  we  settled  that  I  should  send 
him  four  articles  per  week  when  Comte  was  out  of  my  hands. 
During  that  visit  of  his,  we  went  by  the  lake,  one  day,  to  pay  a 
visit  a  few  miles  off,  —  he  rowing  me  in  one  of  the  lake  skills. 
A  windy  rain  overtook  us  on  our  return.  I  had  no  serious  idea 
of  danger,  or  I  should  not  have  talked  as  I  did,  about  drowning 
being  an  easy  death,  and  my  affairs  being  always  settkid,  even  to 
the  arrangement  of  my  papers  &c.  We  came  home  to  dinner 
without  his  giving  me  (experienced  boatman  as  he  was)  any  idea 
of  our  having  had  a  serious  adventure.  1  found  afterwards  that 
h(^  had  told  his  friends  in  London  that  we  had  been  in  extreuic 
danger  from  the  swell  on  the  lake  ;  and  that  when  I  was  talking 
of  the  ease  of  drowning,  in  comparison  with  other  deaths,  he  was 
thinking  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  requested  me  to  write  an 
article,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  season,  on  the  criminal  care- 
lessness of  our  boatkeepers  in  letting  those  little  skiffs  to  strangers, 
on  a  lake  subject  to  gusts  and  sudden  storms  ;  and  this  I  did, 
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How  little  did  he  imagine  that  before  the  beginnmg  of  yet 
another  season,  he  would  have  been  months  in  his  grave,  and  I 
standing  on  the  verge  of  mine  ! 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  my  *'  Positive  Philosophy," 
I  went  to  London  and  Birmingham  for  nearly  three  months.  I 
visited  so  many  hosts,  and  saw  so  much  society  that  I  became 
fully  and  finally  satisfied  that  my  settling  myself  at  Ambleside 
was,  as  AVordsworth  had  said,  the  wisest  step  of  my  life.  It  is 
true,  I  was  at  work  the  whole  time.  Besides  the  plentiful  as- 
sistance which  I  desired  to  give  the  "  Daily  News,"  while  on  the 
spot,  and  some  papers  for  "  Household  Words,"  a  serious  piece 
of  business  required  my  attention.  The  impending  war  rendered 
desirable  an  earnest  and  well-studied  article  on  England's  Foreign 
Policy,  for  the  "  Westminster  Peview ; "  and  I  agreed  to  do  it. 
I  went  to  the  Editor's  house,  for  the  purpose,  and  enjoyed  both 
my  visit  and  my  work.  —  On  taking  possession  of  my  room  there, 
and  finding  a  capital  desk  on  my  table,  with  a  singularly  con- 
venient slope,  and  of  an  admirable  height  for  writing  without 
fatigue,  it  struck  me  that,  during  my  whole  course  of  literary 
labour,  —  of  nearly  five-and-thirty  years,  it  had  never  once  oc- 
curred to  me  to  provide  myself  with  a  proper,  business-like  desk. 
I  had  always  written  on  blotting  paper,  on  a  flat  table,  except 
Avhen,  in  a  lazy  mood  in  winter,  I  had  written  as  short-sighted 
people  do  (as  Mrs.  Somerville  and  "  Currer  Bell "  always  did)  on 
a  board,  or  something  stiff,  held  in  the  left  hand.  I  wrote  a 
good  deal  of  the  "  Political  Economy  "  in  that  way,  and  with 
steel  pens  ;  and  the  method  had  the  effect,  advantageous  or  not, 
of  making  the  writing  more  upright,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
quantity  in  a  page.  But  it  was  radically  uncomfortable  ;  and  I 
have  ever  since  written  on  a  table,  and  with  quill  pens.  Now, 
on  occasion  of  this  visit  at  my  friend's,  Mr.  Chapman's,  I  was  to 
begin  on  a  new  and  Jiiost  luxurious  method, — just,  as  it  hap- 
pens, at  the  close  of  my  life's  work.  Mr.  Ch:q>man  obtained  for 
me  a  first-rate  regular  Chancery-lane  desk,  \vith  all  manner  of 
conveniences,  and  of  a  proper  sanitary  form :  and,  moreover,  some 
French  paper  of  various  sizes,  which  has  spoiled  me  for  all  other 
paper :  ink  to   correspond  j  and  a  pen-maker,  of  French  work- 
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manship,  suitable  to  eyes  wliidi  wen;  now  rccliiiL;  tln'  cfrrcts  (»r 
years  and  over-woik.  1  had  hd'oi'c  me  tlic  ])r()s])cct  ol"  iiKu-e 
moderate  "work  tliaii  for  a  qnaiter  of  a  century  past,  Avith  surt; 
and  suflicient  <fain  fi-om  it ;  work  pleasant  in  itself,  and  recom- 
mended by  all  agreeable  :ipi)liances.  JS'ever  was  I  hkhv  lioine- 
sick,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  than  1  now  was,  amidst  the 
high  civilisation  of  literary  society  in  London.  —  1  canKi  home 
very  bappy  ;  and  well  I  might. 

Mr.  Hunt  escorted  me  part  of  the  way  to  my  host's,  on  our 
last  meeting  for  that  time,  for  the  sake  of  some  conversation 
Avhich  he,  very  properly,  called  serious.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
something  to  say  which  be  begged  me  to  consider  well.  He  told 
me  that  be  bad  been  looking  back  through  my  connexion  witb 
"Daily  News  ;"  and  be  found  that  of  nearly  300  articles  that  I 
bad  sent  him,  only  eight  bad  not  been  used  ;  and  that  (I  think) 
six  of  those  eight  had  been  sent  during  the  lirst  few  weeks,  be- 
fore I  bad  got  into  the  ways  of  the  paper.  I  bad  now  written 
four  or  five  per  week  for  a  considerable  time,  witbout  one  rejec- 
tion. His  advice  was  that  I  should  henceforth  do  six  per  week, 
—  under  the  liability,  of  course,  of  a  few  more  being  unused, 
from  the  enhanced  chances  of  being  intercepted  by  recent  news, 
when  my  communications  were  daily.  If  I  should  agree  to  this, 
and  continue  my  other  literary  connexion,  he  thought  I  ought  to 
lay  out  money  freely  in  books,  and  in  frequent  visits  to  London, 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  This  scheme  suited  me  exactly  ;  for 
my  work,  under  his  guidance,  had  become  thoroughly  delightful. 

His  recourse  to  me  was  avowedly  on  account  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Peace  ; "  and  now  that  war  was  beginning,  my  recent  study 
of  the  politics  of  the  last  half-century  was  a  fair  qualification. 
"We  were  precisely  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  war,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  as  to  the  fallaciousness 
and  miscbievousness  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Austrian  alliance, 
and  as  to  the  vicious  absurdity  of  Prussia,  and  the  mode  and 
degree  in  which  Louis  IS'apoleon  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  nation.  For  some  time  past,  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  articles  have  been  my  charge  ;  together 
with  the  descriptive  and  speculative  ones,  in  relation  to  foreign 
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]»ei-soiiag('S  and  states.  At  lioiiu',tlie  agTiciiltural  and  educational 
articles  Avere  usually  consigned  to  me  ;  and  I  had  the  fullest 
liberty  about  the  treatment  of  special  topics,  arising  any  where. 
^^'ith  party  contests,  and  the  treatment  of  "  hot  and  hot "  news, 
I  never  had  any  concern,  —  being  several  hundred  miles  out  of 
the  way  of  the  latest  intelligence.  ^Mr.  Hunt  thought  my  dis- 
tance from  London  no  disadvantage  ;  and  he  was  quite  plain- 
spoken  about  the  inferiority  of  the  articles  I  wrote  in  London 
and  Birmingham  to  those  I  sent  him  from  home.  —  I  followed 
his  suggestions  with  great  satisfaction,  —  his  wife  and  family 
having  already  made  a  compact  with  me  for  an  exchange  of 
visits,  when  I  Avanted  Loudon  news,  and  they  needed  country 
refreshment.  So  I  bought  books  to  the  amount  of  above  <£100, 
under  his  guidance,  and  came  home  exceedingly  happy,  —  little 
dreaming  that  in  one  year  from  that  time,  he  would  be  in  his 
grave,  his  wife  a  broken-spirited  widow,  and  I  myself  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  compelled  to  tell  her  that  we  should  never 
meet  again. 

That  eventful  year,  1854,  began  most  cheerily  to  us  all.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  raised  the  paper  to  a  condition  of  high  honour  and 
prosperity.  He  enjoyed  his  work  and  his  position,  and  was  at 
ease  about  his  affairs  and  his  beloved  family,  after  years  of  heroic 
struggle,  and  the  glorious  self-denial  of  a  man  of  sensitive  con- 
science and  thoroughly  domestic  heart.  He  had  to  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  which  a  man  of  his  order  of  conscience  has  to 
endure  in  a  post  of  such  responsibility  as  his ;  and  this,  we  all 
l)elieve,  was  a  predisposing  cause  of  his  inability  to  resist  an 
attack  of  disease.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  he  was  in  his 
usual  healtli,  and  liad  every  reason  to  be  very  happy.  As  for 
me,  —  my  life  was  now  like  nothing  that  I  had  ever  experienced. 
1  had  all  the  benefits  of  work,  and  of  complete  success,  without 
any  of  the  responsibility,  the  sense  of  which  has  always  been  the 
great  drawback  on  my  literary  satisfactions,  and  especially  in 
liistorical  writing, — in  which  I  could  have  no  comfort  but  by 
dii'ccting  my  readers  to  my  autliorities,  in  all  matters  of  any 
importance.  Now,  while  exercising  the  same  anxious  care  as  to 
correctness,  and  always  referring  Mr.   Hunt  to  my  sources  of 
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intorniatioii,  I  was  free  IVoiu  tlio  rcsponsiljilily  of  j)ul)lic:iLi(tii 
altogether.  My  <(>ntiiiiir(l  (•(•iitiiliiilidiis  to  tlir,  "  Westminster 
Review  "  and  clsfwlicrt'  [)r('Sfi-\'('(l  nic  I'loin  Ix-in;^'  engros.siid  in 
political  studies  ;  and  I  had  lunre  leisure  I'or  ithilosophical  and 
literary  ]>ursuits  than  at  any  time  sinee  my  youth.  Twd  or 
three  hours,  after  the  arrival  dl"  the  jmst  (at  breakfast  time  now) 
usually  sor\'ed  me  for  my  W(n'k  ;  and  wIkui  my  (correspondence 
was  done,  there  was  time  for  exercise,  and  the  discharge  of 
neighbourl}'  business  before  dinner.  Then,  —  I  have  always  had 
some  })iece  of  flmcy-work  on  hand,  —  usuall}'  for  the  beiuilit  of 
the  Abolition  fund  in  America;  and  1  have  a  thonjughly  woman- 
ish love  of  needle-work;  —  yes,  even  ("I  own  the  soft  impeach- 
ment") of  wool-work,  many  a  s([uare  yard  (»f  which  is  all  invisibly 
embossed  with  thoughts  of  mine  wrought  in,  under  the  various 
moods  and  experiences  of  a  long  series  of  yt^ars.  It  is  with 
singular  alacrity  that,  in  winter  evenings,  I  light  the  lamp,  and 
unroll  my  wool-work,  and  meditate  or  dream  till  the  arrival  of 
the  newspaper  tells  me  that  the  tea  has  stood  long  enough. 
Before  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  gave  us  a  second  post  delivery  at 
Ambleside,  Mr.  Hunt  had  made  arrangements  by  which  I  received 
the  paper  of  the  day  at  tea  time.  After  tea,  if  there  was  news 
from  the  seat  of  war,  I  called  in  my  maids,  who  brought  down 
the  great  atlas,  and  studied  the  chances  of  the  campaign  with 
me.  Then  there  was  an  hour  or  two  for  IVIontaigne,  or  Bacvin, 
or  Shakspere,  or  Tennyson,  or  some  dear  old  biogra])hy,  or  last 
new  book  from  London,  —  historical,  moral  or  political.  Then, 
when  the  house  and  neighbourhood  were  asleep,  there  was  the 
half-hour  on  the  terrace,  or,  if  the  weather  was  too  bad  for  that, 
in  the  porch,  —  whence  I  seldom  or  never  came  in  without  a 
clear  purpose  for  my  next  morning's  work.  I  believe  that,  but 
for  my  country  life,  much  of  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  my 
travels,  and  also  of  my  studies,  would  have  l)een  lost  to  me,  ( )n 
my  terrace,  there  Avere  two  worlds  extended  bright  before  mo, 
even  when  the  midnight  darkness  liid  from  my  bodily  eyes  all 
but  the  outlines  of  the  solemn  mountains  that  surround  our 
valley  on  three  sides,  and  the  clear  opening  to  the  lake  on  the 
south.     In  the  one  of  those  worlds,  I  saw  now  the  mairnilicent 
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coast  of  Massachusetts  in  autumn,  or  the  flowery  swamps  of 
Louisiana,  or  the  forests  of  Georgia  in  spring,  or  the  Illinois 
prairie  in  summer ;  or  the  blue  Nile,  or  the  brown  Sinai,  or  the 
gorgeous  Petra,  or  the  view  of  Damascus  from  the  Salahiey ;  or 
the  Grand  Canal  under  a  A'enetian  sunset,  or  the  Black  Forest 
in  twilight,  or  Malta  in  the  glare  of  noon,  or  the  broad  desert 
stretching  away  under  the  stars,  or  the  Ked  Sea  tossing  its  superb 
shells  on  shore,  in  the  pale  dawn.  That  is  one  world,  all  com- 
prehended within  my  terrace  wall,  and  coming  up  into  the  light 
at  my  call.  —  The  other  and  finer  scenery  is  of  that  world,  only 
beginning  to  be  explored,  of  Science.  The  long  study  of  Comte 
had  deeply  impressed  on  me  the  imagery  of  the  glorious  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences  which  he  has  exhibited.  The  time  was  gone  by 
when  I  could  look  at  objects  as  mere  surface,  or  separate  exist- 
ences ;  and  since  that  late  labour  of  love,  I  had  more  than  ever 
seen  the  alliance  and  concert  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
mutual  action  and  interior  composition  of  the  substances  which 
I  used  to  regard  as  one  in  themselves,  and  unconnected  in  respect 
to  each  other.  It  is  truly  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  dream,  after 
the  toil  of  study,  on  th(^.  sublime  abstractions  of  mathematics  ; 
the  transcendent  scenery  unrolled  by  astronomy ;  the  mysterious, 
invisible  forces  dimly  hinted  to  us  by  Physics  ;  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Matter  originated  by  Chemistry  ;  and 
tlun,  tlie  inestimable  glimj)ses  opened  to  us,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  ]Man,  by  the  researches  into  vegetable  and 
animal  organisation,  which  are  at  length  perceived  to  be  the 
right  path  of  in(|uiry  into  the  highest  sul)jects  of  thought.  All 
the  grandeur  and  all  the  beauty  of  this  series  of  spectacles  is 
deepened  by  the  ever-present  sense  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount 
of  discovery  achieved.  In  the  scenery  of  our  travels,  it  is  other- 
Avisc.  The  forest,  the  steppe,  the  lake,  the  city,  each  filled  and 
sufficed  the  sense  of  the  observer  in  the  old  days  when,  instead 
of  the  "Western  Continents,  there  were  dreams  of  far  Cathay ; 
and  we  of  this  day  are  occupied  for  the  moment  with  any  single 
scene,  without  caring  whether  the  whole  globe  is  explored.  But 
it  is  difi'erent  in  the  sphere  of  science.  Wondrous  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  any  one  mind  is  the  mass  of  glorious  facts,  and 
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ili(i  seri(;s  of  mij^Iity  ({mccpiidiis  laiM  ojx'H  ;  but  tin;  sliadow  (»!' 
tlic  siirrouiidiii^  (lai'kiicss  rests  u|'i)ii  it  all.  Tlic  uiikiiown  alsva\'.s 
(aigr().ss(;s  tlic,  greater  part  ol"  tlie  lieM  nl'  \  isioii  ;  ami  the  awc  (if 
iiiiiuity  saiictiiios  botli  the  .study  and  llie  dicam.  r.clwccii  Ilie.->c 
worlds,  and  other  interests,  literary  and  political,  weiv  my  even- 
ings passed,  a  short  year  ago.  I'erliaps  ik*  (»ne  lias  had  a  much 
more  vivid  enjoyment  than  myself  of  London  society  of  a  very 
liigh  order ;  and  few,  I  Ijelieve,  are  of  a  more  radically  social 
natnre  tlian  myself :  yet,  1  may  say  tliat  there  has  never  been, 
since  I  liad  a  home  of  my  own,  an  evening  spent  in  the  most 
charming  intercourse  that  I  would  not  have  exchanged  (as  far 
as  the  mere  pleasure  was  concerned)  for  one  of  my  ordinary 
evenings  under  the  lamp  within,  and  the  lights  of  heaven 
without. 

I  did  not  at  once,  however,  sit  down  in  comparative  leisure 
on  my  return.  I  had  before  promised,  most  unwillingly,  and 
merely  for  neighbourly  reasons,  to  write  a  Guide  to  Windermere 
and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  this,  and  an  article  on  the  Census 
(requiring  much  care)  for  the  "  Westminster  Eeview  "  for  April, 
"vvere  pressing  to  be  done,  as  soon  as  I  could  sit  down  on  my 
return  home.  Then  there  w^as  a  series  of  articles  (on  Personal 
Infirmities, — the  treatment  of  Blindness,  Deafness,  Idiotcy, 
t^'c.)  promised  for  "Household  Words." 

I  must  pause  a  moment  here  to  relate  that  these  papers  were 
the  last  I  sent  to  "  Household  Words,"  except  two  or  three 
wdiich  filled  up  previous  schemes.  I  have  observed  above  that 
Magazine  writing  is  quite  out  of  my  way ;  and  that  I  accepted 
j\rr.  Dickens's  invitation  to  write  for  his,  simj)ly  because  its  wide 
circulation  went  far  to  compensate  for  the  ordinary  objections  to 
that  mode  of  authorship.  I  did  not  hesitate  on  the  ground  on 
which  some  of  my  relations  and  friends  disapj) roved  the  con- 
nexion ;  on  the  ground  of  its  being  infra  dixj :  for,  in  the  hrst 
place,  I  have  never  stopped  to  consider  my  own  dignity  in 
matters  of  business ;  and,  in  the  next,  Mr.  Dickens  himself 
being  a  contributor  disposed  of  the  objection  abundantly.  Ihit, 
some  time  before  the  present  date,  I  had  become  uneasy  about 
the  way  in  which  "  Household  Words  "  was  going  on,  and  more 
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and  more  doubtful  about  allowing  my  name  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  it  :  and  I  have  lately  finally  declined  Mr. 
Wills's  invitation  to  send  him  more  papers.  As  there  is  no 
([uarrel  concerned  in  the  case,  I  think  it  is  right  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  my  secession.  My  disapproval  of  the  principles,  or 
want  of  principles,  on  which  the  Magazine  is  carried  on  is  a 
])art  of  my  own  history  ;  and  it  may  l)e  easily  understood  that 
feelings  of  personal  friendliness  may  remain  unaffected  by  oppo- 
sition of  views,  even  in  a  matter  so  serious  as  this.  I  tliink 
the  proprietors  of  "  Household  AVords  "  grievously  inadecpiate  to 
their  function,  philosophically  and  morally ;  and  they,  no  doubt, 
regard  me  as  extravagant,  presumptuous  and  impertinent.  I 
have  offered  my  objections  as  a  reply  to  a  direct  request  for  a 
contribution ;  and  Mr.  Wills  has  closed  the  subject.  But,  on 
all  other  ground,  we  are  friends. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  my  misgivings  first  became  serious. 
Mr.  Wills  proposed  my  doing  some  articles  on  the  Employments 
of  Women,  (especially  in  connexion  with  the  Schools  of  Design 
and  branches  of  Fine-Art  manufacture ;)  and  was  quite  unable 
to  see  that  every  contribution  of  the  kind  was  necessarily  ex- 
cluded by  Mr.  Dickens's  prior  articles  on  behalf  of  liis  view 
of  Woman's  position ;  articles  in  which  he  ignored  the  fact 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  women  of  England  earn  their 
bread,  and  in  which  he  prescribes  the  function  of  Women ;  viz., 
to  dress  well  and  look  pretty,  as  an  adornment  to  the  homes  of 
men.  I  was  startled  by  this  ',  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
many  weeks  after,  by  Mr.  Dickens's  treatment  in  his  Magazine 
of  the  Preston  Strike,  then  existing,  and  of  the  Factory  and 
Wages  controversy,  in  his  tale  of  "  Hard  Times."  A  more 
serious  incident  still  occurred  in  the  same  autumn.  In  conse- 
([uence  of  a  request  from  Mr.  Dickens  that  I  would  send  him  a 
tale  for  his  Christmas  Xuniber,  I  looked  about  for  material  in 
real  life  ;  for,  as  I  liad  told  him,  and  as  I  have  told  every  body 
else,  I  have  a  profound  contempt  of  myself  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  tlie  strongest  disinclination  to  attempt  that  order  of  writing. 
I  selected  a  historical  fact,  and  wrote  the  story  which  appears 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Missionary  "  in  my  volume  of  "  Sketches 
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iVoiii  Life."  I  canifd  it  with  nw  to  Mr.  Will.s's  lioiisc  ;  and  lir 
sjiokc  in  lilt"  slroii.m'st  terms  of  ;L|.|.r(il>.it  ion  of  it  l(.  luc,  Kiit 
r»M|iiest('(l  to  liave  also  "a  lale  "f  moiv.  (loUH^stic,  interest,"  which 
1  wrote  en  liis  sele(;tion  <»!'  the  ground -work  (also  fact.)  Some 
weeks  id'terwai'ds,  my  friends  toll  I  me,  with  renewed  pi'aisi^s 
of  the  story,  that  tliey  mourned  tiie  imi)ossiljility  of  publishin.i; 
it, — Mrs.  Wills  said,  because  the  pulJic  would  say  that  Mr. 
Dickens  was  turnini;-  (athoiic  ;  and  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  J)ickens, 
because  they  never  would  publish  any  thing-,  fact  or  fiction, 
which  gave  a  favourable  view  of  any  one  un(l(;r  the  intluence 
of  the  Catholic  faitli.  This  ajipeared  to  me  so  incredible  that 
Mr.  Dickens  gave  me  his  "ground"  three  times  over,  with  all 
possible  distinctness,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake:  —  he 
would  print  nothing  which  could  possibly  dispose  any  mind 
whatever  in  fixvour  of  Romanism,  even  by  the  example  of  real 
good  men.  In  vain  I  asked  him  whether  he  really  meant  to 
ignore  all  the  good  men  who  had  lived  from  the  Christian  era 
to  three  centuries  ago :  and  in  vain  I  pointed  out  that  Pere 
d'Estelan  was  a  hero  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  Jesuit,  at  a  date  and 
in  a  region  where  Romanism  was  the  only  Christianity.  Mr. 
Dickens  ivould  ignore,  in  any  publication  of  his,  all  good  catho- 
lics ;  and  insisted  that  Pere  d'Estelan  was  what  he  was  as  a 
Jesuit  and  not  as  a  man ;  —  which  Avas,  as  I  told  him,  the 
greatest  eulogium  I  had  ever  heard  passed  upon  Jesuitism.  I 
told  him  that  his  way  of  going  to  work,  —  suppressing  facts 
advantageous  to  the  Catholics,  —  was  the  very  way  to  rouse  all 
fair  minds  in  their  defence ;  and  that  I  had  never  T)efore  felt 
so  disposed  to  make  popularly  known  all  historical  facts  in  their 
favour.  —  I  hope  I  need  not  add  that  the  editors  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  my  remonstrance  had  any  connexion 
with  the  story  in  question  being  written  by  me.  They  knew 
me  too  well  to  suppose  that  such  a  trifle  as  my  personal  interest 
in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  story  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  my  final  declaration  that  my  confidence  and  comfort  in 
regard  to  "  Household  Words "  were  gone,  and  that  I  couhl 
never  again  write  fiction  for  them,  nor  any  thing  in  which  prin- 
ciple or  feeling  were  concerned.     Mr.  Dickens  hoped  I  should 
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"tliiiik  Ix'ttt'i-  (if  it;"  and  this  j^roof  of  iiiUr  iiisL'iisi])ility  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  and  his  and  lii.s  partner's  liint  that  the 
real  illilxTality  lay  in  not  admitting  that  they  were  doing  their 
duty  in  keeping  Catholic  good  deeds  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
j)u1)lic,  showed  mr  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  To  a  descendant 
of  Huguenots,  such  total  darkness  of  conscience  on  the  morality 
of  opinion  is  dilhcult  to  believe  in  when  it  is  before  one's  very 
eyes. 

I  need  not  add  that  my  hopes  from  the  influence  of  "  House- 
hold Words  "  were  pretty  nearly  annihilated  from  that  time  (the 
end  of  1853)  forwards  :  l)ut  there  was  worse  to  come.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  editors  would  of  course  abstain  from  publish- 
ing any  harm  of  catholic  priests  and  professors,  if  they  would 
admit  no  good  ;  l)ut  in  this  I  have  recently  found  myself  mis- 
taken ;  and  great  is  my  concern.  I  had  just  been  reading  in  an 
American  advertisement  a  short  account  of  tlie  tale  called  "  The 
Yellow  Mask,"  witli  its  wicked  priest,  when  I  received  from  the 
Editor  of  "  Household  Words  "  another  request  for  an  article.  I 
had  not  read  "  The  Yellow  Mask  ;  "  but  a  guest  then  with  me 
related  the  story  so  fully  as  to  put  me  in  complete  possession  of 
it.  I  will  cite  the  portion  of  my  letter  to  ISIr.  Wills  which  con- 
tains my  reply  to  his  request.  It  is  almndantly  i>lain-s]token  ; 
hni  we  7('ere  jtlain-spoken,  throughout  the  controversy;  and  never 
did  occasion  more  stringently  require  the  utuKtst  ])lainness  of 
remonstrance  on  the  side  of  the  advocate  of  religious  liberty  and 
social  justice,  and  any  clearness  of  reply  that  might  be  possible 
on  tlu'.  o]>posite  sid(\  —  Here  is  my  letter,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Mr.  Wills's  ])etition. 

"         ...  ...  ...  ...        AnotlnM- ]»ai>cr  from  nio  ?  yon  ask. 

No  —  not  if  I  were  to  live  twenty  year.><,  — if  tlir  enclo.'^ed  parai^rajih 
from  an  American  pajier  be  no  mistake  ;  and  exc('])t,  of  course,  in  case 
«)f  rejx'ntance  and  anjendiiiciit. 

"Tlu^  'Yellow  Mask,'  in  I'w.lv.-  Cliaj.tcrs  :  Philadelphia. 

"  Tliis  ]ianqililT't  is  a  ic-piint  from  Dickens's  '  Hou.schol<l  Woids.' 
The  story  is  ingi-nit)us,  and  fraught  ^ith  considerable  interest.  The 
despicable  course  of  'Father  Rocco  '  }iursu«Ml  .so  stealthil}''  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  'holy  mother  cliurth'  shows  of  what  stuff  jaiest- 
eiafi  is  made." 
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"The  last  thing  I  am  likely  to  do  is  to  write  foi'  an  anti-r.alliolic 
publication  ;  and  least  of  all  when  it  is  anti-catholic  on  the  sly.  I 
have  had  little  liope  of  '  Household  Words'  since  the  proprietors  re- 
fused to  print  a  historical  fact  (otherwise  approved  of)  on  the  ground 
that  the  hero  Avas  a  Jesuit  :  and  now  that  they  folhjw  up  this  suppres- 
sion of  an  honourable  truth  by  the  insertion  of  a  dishonouring  fiction 
((U'  fact,  —  no  matter  which)  they  can  expect  no  su[)purt  from  advo- 
cates of  religious  liberty  or  lovers  of  fair-play  :  and  so  fond  are  Eng- 
lish people  of  fair-f>lay,  that  if  they  knew  this  fact,  you  '\V(ndd  soon 
find  your  course  in  this  matter  ruinous  to  your  publication.  —  As  for 
my  writing  for  it,  —  I  might  as  well  write  for  the  '  Record '  new^s- 
paper  ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  better,  that  the  '  Record '  avows  its  anti- 
catholic  course.  No  one  wants  '  Household  Words '  to  enter  into  any 
theological  implication  whatever  : — but  you  choose  to  do  it,  and  must 
accept  accordingly  the  opinions  you  thereby  excite.  I  do  not  ibrget 
that  you  plead  duty  ;  and  I  give  you  credit  for  it,  —  precisely  as  I  do 
to  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  He  consecrates  his  treatment  of  heretics  by 
the  plea  of  the  dangers  of  Protestantism  :  and  you  justify  your  treat- 
ment of  Catholics  by  the  plea  of  the  dangers  of  Romanism.  The  one 
difference  that  there  is,  is  in  his  favour  ;  —  that  he  does  not  profess 
Protestant  principles  while  pursuing  the  practices  of  Jesuitry.  —  No, 
I  have  no  more  to  say  to  '  Household  Words  ;'  and  you  will  i)reler  my 
telling  you  plainly  why,  and  giving  you  this  much  light  on  the  views 
your  course  has  occasioned  in  one  who  was  a  hearty  well-wisher  to 
'  Household  Words,'  as  long  as  possible. 

"H.    MARTINEAU." 

Mr.  Wills  replied  that  lie  felt  justified  in  what  he  had  done  ; 
that  we  should  never  agree  on  the  matter  ;  and  that,  agreeing  to 
differ,  we  ^voiild  drop  the  subject.  —  Such  are  the  grounds,  and 
such  was  the  process,  of  my  secession  from  the  corps  of  ]\Ir. 
Dickens's  contributors. 

A¥hen  I  fancied  I  was  going  to  do  what  I  pleased  till  I  left 
home  in  July  1854,  the  proprietor  of  the  W'^iiidermere  Guide 
made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  me  to  do  the  wdiole  district,  uilder 
the  form  of  a  "  Complete  Guide  to  the  Lakes."  Still  in  hope 
that  leisure  would  come  at  last,  and  feeling  that  I  should  enjoy 
it  the  more  for  having  omitted  no  duty,  I  gave  up  my  holitlay 
evenings  now.  I  made  the  tour  of  the  district  once  more,  with 
a  delightful  party  of  friends^  —  reviving  impressions  and  noting 
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fiicts,  and  then  came  home,  resigned  to  work  "  double  tides  "  for 
the  remaining  weeks  before  my  summer  absence,  —  dining  earl}^, 
after  my  morning's  work,  and  writing  topography  in  the  evenings. 
I  received  much  aid  in  the  collection  of  materials  from  the  pub- 
lisher, and  from  the  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Lindsey  Aspland, 
who  illustrated  the  volume  :  and  I  linished  my  work,  and  went 
forth  on  a  series  of  visits,  which  were  to  occupy  the  tourist  sea- 
son,— my  house  behig  let  for  that  time.  I  little  imagined,  when 
I  left  my  own  gate,  that  the  ease  and  light-hearted  pleasure  of 
my  life,  —  I  might  almost  say,  my  life  itself,  —  were  left  behind 
me ;  —  that  I  Avas  going  to  meet  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  should 
return  to  sorrow,  sickness  and  death. 

If  I  had  been  duly  attentive  to  my  health,  I  might  have  be- 
come aware  already  that  there  was  something  wrong.  Long 
after,  I  remembered  that,  from  about  ]Mardh,  I  had  been  kept 
awake  for  some  little  time  at  night  by  odd  sensations  at  the 
heart,  followed  by  hurried  and  difficult  breathing  :  and  once,  I 
had  been  surprised,  while  reading,  to  lind  myself  unable  to  see 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  letters,  or  more  of  that  than  the 
word  I  was  reading.  I  laid  aside  my  book  ;  and  if  I  tliought 
at  all  of  the  matter,  it  was  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  passing  fit  of 
indigestion, — though  I  had  no  other  sign  of  indigestion.  While 
at  Liverpool,  I  found  myself  far  less  strong  than  I  had  supposed; 
and  au'ain  in  Wales  and  at  Shrewsburv  :  but  I  attributed  this 
to  the  heat.  Mr.  Hunt  met  me  and  my  maid  at  the  Station  in 
LMiidon,  and  took  us  over  to  his  house  at  Sydenham,  giving  us 
bad  news  l>y  the  way  of  the  spread  of  cholera.  A  poor  carpen- 
ter had,  the  week  before,  died  of  cholera  whde  at  work  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  house,  —  the  seizure  being  too  sudden  to  admit  of  his 
removal  to  his  own  unhealthy  home, — from  whence,  no  doubt, 
lie  brouglit  tie'  disease.  On  our  way  fnmi  the  Sydeidiam  station 
1o  Mr.  Hunt's  Ikmisc-,  he,  ])ointe(l  dui  to  me  an  abominable  pond, 
covered  with  slime  and  duckweed,  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
draw  official  attention  t,..  l)uriiig  my  short  visit,  and  just  after 
it,  almost  all  of  us  wciv  ill.  my  host  and  hostess,  some  of  the 
(children,  a  servant,  and  myself  :  and  after  my  removal  to  an 
fiiry   lodging  at  Upper  Norwood,   opposite    the  Crystal  Palace 
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fence,  I  li;i(l  icjiiMtt'd  attacks  of  illness,  and  was,  in  fact,  novel' 
Avell  (luring  the  five  weeks  of  luy  residence  tlicre.  —  It  was  a 
time  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  IVIy  good  friend  and  puhlislier,  ^Ir. 
('hai)nian,  had  just  raile(l,  -  in  ('ons(M|uen(;e  of  misfortunes  which 
(•ame  thick  u}>on  him,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  I.ondte's  ch-ath,  whicli 
was  a  s(a-ious  blow  to  the  "  Westminster  iieview."  Mr.  Cha])- 
man  never,  in  all  our  intercourse,  asked  me  to  lend  liiin  money  ; 
yet  the  "  AVestminster  JJeview  "  was  by  this  time  mortgag(;d  t(j 
me.  It  was  entiri'ly  my  own  doing  ;  and  J  am  anxious,  I'oi-  Mi'. 
Chapman's  sake,  that  this  should  l)e  understood.  Tlu;  truth  of 
the  case  is  that  I  had  long  felt,  as  many  others  had  professed 
to  do,  that  the  cause  of  free-thought  and  free-speech  was  under 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Chapman  ;  and  it  naturally  occurred  to 
me  that  it  vvas  therefore  a  duty  incumljent  on  the  advocates  of 
free-thought  and  speech  to  support  and  aid  one  by  whom  they 
had  been  enabled  to  address  society.  Thinking,  in  the  preced- 
'  ing  winter,  tliat  I  saw  that  Mr.  Chaj»man  was  hampered  by  cer- 
'  tain  liabilities  that  the  review  was  under,  I  offered  to  assume  the 
I  mortgage,  —  knowing  the  uncertain  nature  of  that  kintl  of  in- 
vestment, l)ut  regarding  the  danger  of  loss  as  my  contril)ution  to 
the  cause.  At  first,  after  the  failure,  tlierii  was  every  probability, 
ap})arently,  that  Mr.  Cha])man's  affairs  would  be  speedily  settled, 
—  so  satisfied  were  all  his  creditors  who  were  present  with  his 
conduct  under  examination,  and  the  accounts  he  rendered.  A 
few  generous  friends  and  creditors  made  all  smooth,  as  it  was 
hoped ;  but  two  absent  discontented  creditors  pursued  their 
debtor  with,  (as  some  men  of  business  among  the  creditors  said) 
"  a  cruelty  unequalled  in  all  their  experience."  One  of  their 
endeavours  was  to  get  the  review  out  of  Mr.  Chapman's  hands ; 
and  one;  feature  of  the  enterprise  was  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
mortgage,  and  to  drive  Mr.  Chapman  to  bankruptcy,  in  order  to 
throw  the  review  into  the  market,  at  the  most  disadvantageous 
season,  when  London  was  empty,  and  cholera  prevalent,  —  that 
these  personages  might  get  it  cheai).  One  of  tliem  made  uo 
secret  of  his  having  raised  a  subsciij)tion  for  the  purj»ose.  It 
was  the  will  of  tlie  great  body  of  the  creditors,  however,  that 
Mr.  Chapman  should  keep  the  review,  which  he  had  editeil  thus 
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far  with  great  and  rising  success ;  and  his  two  foes  were  got  rid- 
of  by  the  generosity  of  ^Ir.  Chapman's  guaranteeing  supporters. 
The  attempt  to  upset  the  mortgage  failed,  of  course.  I  had  an 
intimation  in  twenty-four  hours  that  I  was  "  not  to  be  swindled 
out  of  the  Eeview  : "  but  the  whole  anxiety,  aggravated  by  in- 
dignation and  pain  at  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  who  had 
professed  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Chapman,  extended  over 
many  weeks.  The  whole  body  of  the  creditors  were  kept  wait- 
ing, and  the  estate  was  deteriorating  for  those  weeks,  during 
which  the  two  persecutors  were  canvassing  for  subscriptions  for 
the  review  which  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  drive  into  a  bad 
market,  at  my  expense,  and  to  the  ruin  of  its  proprietor.  The 
business  extended  over  my  residence  at  Sydenham.  I  had  long 
before  promised  an  article,  involving  no  small  labour,  for  the 
next  number  of  the  review  ("Rajah  Brooke  ;  ")  and,  Avhen  I  was 
reckoning  on  my  return  home,  two  misfortunes  occurred  which 
determined  me  to  stay  another  week,  and  work.  A  relative  of 
Mr.  Chapman's,  his  most  valued  friend  and  contributor,  was 
struck  down  by  cholera  in  the  very  act  of  writing  an  article  of 
first-rate  consequence  for  the  forthcoming  number  :  and,  while 
my  poor  friend  was  suffering  under  the  first  anguish  of  this  loss, 
another  contributor,  wrought  on  by  evil  influences,  disappointed 
the  editor  of  a  promised  article  at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been 
at  press,  I  could  not  but  stay  and  write  another ;  and  I  did  so, 
—  being  bound  however  to  be  at  home  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  to  receive  the  first  of  a  series  of  autumn  guests.  On 
the  night  of  my  arrival  at  home,  after  a  too  arduous  journey  for 
one  day,  I  was  again  taken  ill  ;  and  next  morning,  the  post 
brought  the  news  of  the  death  of  another  of  my  dear  aunts,  — 
one  having  died  during  my  absence  from  home.  I  had  left  Mr.. 
Hunt  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health,  —  as  indeed  every  body 
seemed  to  be  during  tliose  melanclioly  months ;  but  we  hoped 
that  a  shooting  excursion  would  restore  him  to  business  in  his 
usual  vigour.  It  appeared  to  do  so  ;  but  cholera  was  making 
such  ravage  among  the  corps  of  the  paper  that  those  who  could 
work  were  compelled  to  over-work  ;  and  the  editor  slept  at  the 
office  during  the  most  critical  time.     Every  circumstance  w.ij 
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against  liiiii ;  and  we  1)(\l,mii  to  bo  unoasy,  willKnil   li;i\in;j:  any 
serious  apprehension  of  wliat  was  al)out  to  hd'al. 

There  was  great  enjoyment  in  that  Sydenham  snjoiii-ii,  thii»ii_L;h 
all  its  anxieties.  During  the  lirst  half  of  tin-  time  tliat  1  was  in 
lodgings,  a  rlear  young  niece  was  with  iik;  ;  and  for  the  otlier 
half,  a  beloved  cousin,  —  my  I'aitlit'ul  friend  for  forty  years. 
Some  whole  days,  and  many  half  liolidays,  I  siieut  willi  tlidii  in 
tlie  Crystal  Palace,  with  great  joy  and  deliglit.  I  ilwcll  upon 
those  days  now  with  as  much  ph^asure  as  ever,  —  the  fresh  beauty 
of  the  summer  morning,  when  we  were  almost  the  fiiet  to  enter, 
and  found  the  floors  sprinkled,  and  the  vegetation  revived,  and 
the  tables  covered  with  cool-looking  viands,  and  th(^  rustics  com- 
ing in,  and  venting  their  first  amazement  in  a  very  interesting 
way  :  —  and  again,  our  steady  duties  in  the  Courts  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  again,  the  walk  on  the  terrace,  or  the  lingering 
in  the  nave  when  the  last  train  was  gone,  and  tlie  exhibitors  were 
shutting  up  for  the  da}^  There  were  also  merry  parti(;s,  and 
merry  plans  at  Mr.  Hunt's.  We  went,  a  carriage-full,  to  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  when  I  had  a  ticket  to  the  Peeresses' 
gallery,  where,  however,  we  were  met  by  the  news  (which  en- 
countered us  every  where)  of  a  mournful  death  from  cholera,  — 
Lord  Jocelyn  having  died  that  afternoon.  We  had  a  plan  for 
going,  a  party  of  fifteen,  to  Paris,  in  the  next  April :  —  to  Paris,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  May-day.  May-day  has  passed 
M'ithout  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  :  Mr.  Hunt  has  been 
above  five  months  in  his  grave  ;  and  I  have  been  above  three 
months  in  daily  expectation  of  death.  In  ]S'ovember,  when  Mr. 
Hunt  was  ill,  but  we  knew  not  how  ill,  I  wrote  to  him  that,  on 
consideration,  it  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  party  to  Paris  would  be 
better  without  me,  (for  political  reasons  :)  and  Mr.  Hunt's  mes- 
sage (the  last  to  me)  Avas  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  settle 
that  when  April  came.  I  suspect  that  he  foresaw  his  fate.  —  In 
November,  my  correspondence  was  with  the  sub-editor,  because 
Mr.  Hunt  was  ill.  The  cashier  told  me  next  of  his  "alarm" 
about  his  beloved  fri(;nd  :  but  the  sid3-editor  wrote  that  he  was 
not  alarmed  like  the  rest.  Then  the  accounts  were  worse  ;  there 
was  one  almost  hopeless  :  and  then,  he  was  dead.     I  did  not 
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tliink  that  such  capacity  for  sorrow  was  left  iu  me.  He  was  so 
ha})})}'  in  life  ;  and  the  happiness  of  so  many  was  bound  up  in  him  ! 
He  was  only  forty  ;  and  he  had  fairly  entered  on  a  career  of  un- 
surpassed usefulness  and  honour,  and  was  beginning  to  rea[)  tlie 
natural  reward  of  many  years  of  glorious  effort !  But  he  was 
gone ;  and  I  had  not  known  sudi  a  personal  sorrow  since  the 
loss  of  Dr.  FoHcn,  in  1840,  by  the  burniuL;-  of  a  steamer  at  sea. 
I  certainly  felt  very  ill ;  and  1  told  my  fiimily  so;  l)ut  I  thought 
I  could  go  to  London,  and  work  at  the  office  during  the  interval 
till  ]iis  plac«  could  be  filled.  I  offered  to  do  so  ;  but  the  propri- 
etors assured  me  that  I  could  hel})  them  best  by  working  daily 
at  home.  The  cousin  who  had  been  my  companion  at  Syden- 
ham wrote  that  she  was  glad  I  had  not  gone  ;  for  she  believed, 
after  what  she  had  seen  in  September,  that  it  would  have  killed 
me.  I  believe  she  was  right,  though  it  seemed  rather  extrava- 
uant  at  the  time. 


SECTION    IX. 

liY  Deceniher,  I  felt  .sonu'wluit  Ijetter  ;  hut  1  was  not  abk;  to 
write  my  usual  Xcw  Year's  letters  to  my  family.  Tiic  odd  ob- 
literation of  words  and  half  letters  when  I  read  returned  onee  or 
twiec  when  there  was  certainly  no  indigestion  to  account  for 
it ;  and  a  symptom  which  had  perplexed  me  for  months  grew 
upon  me,  —  an  occasional  uncertainty  about  the  spelling  of  even 
common  words.  I  had  mentioned  tliis,  as  an  odd  circumstance, 
to  a  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Mdien  he  was  my  guest  in 
October  ;  and  his  reply  was,  "  there  is  some  little  screw  loose 
somewhere  :  "  and  so  indeed  it  proved.  Throughout  December 
and  the  early  i)art  of  January,  the  disturbance  on  lying  down 
increased,  niglit  by  night.  There  was  a  creaki nr/  sen^i'dtion  at  the 
heart  (the  beating  of  which  was  no  longer  to  be  felt  externally;) 
and,  a  Her  the  creak,  there  was  an  intermission,  and  then  a  throb. 
^V]K'n  this  had  gone  on  a  few  minutes,  breathing  became  per- 
turbed and  difficult ;  and  I  lay  till  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock, 
struggling  for  l)reath.  When  this  process  began  to  spread  back 
into  the  evening,  and  then  forward  into  the  morning,  I  was  con- 
vinced  tliat  there  was  something  seriously  wrong ;  and  with  the 
approbation  of  my  famil}^  I  wrote  to  consult  Dr.  Latham ;  and 
soon  after,  went  to  London  to  be  examined  l)y  him.  That  hon- 
est and  excellent  physician  knew  beforehand  that  I  desired,  for 
reasons  which  concerned  others  more  than  myself,  to  know  the 
exact  truth;  and  he  fuUilicd  my  wish. — I  felt  it  so  probable 
that  I  might  die  in  tlie  night,  and  any  night,  that  I  would  not 
go  to  the  house  of  any  of  my  nearest  friends,  or  of  any  aged  or 
delicate  hostess  ;  and  I  therefore  declined  all  invitations,  and 
took  rooms  at  Mr.  Chapman's,  where  all  possible  care  would  be 
taken  of  me,  without  risk  to  any  one,  There  Dr.  Latham  visited 
(!iid  e,xaniine(|  ])ie,  tlje  day  after  my  arrival,  and  frankly  told  mc 
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liis  "  impression,"  —  observing  that  it  could  not  yet  be  called  an 
opinion.  Tlic  impression  soon  became  an  opinion,  as  I  knew  it 
would,  because  lie  would  not  have  told  me  of  such  an  impression 
without  the  strongest  ground  for  it.  He  requested  me  to  see  an- 
other physician ;  and  Dr.  Watson's  opinion,  formed  on  examina- 
tion, without  prior  information  from  JJr.  Latham  or  me,  was  the 
same  as  Dr.  Latham's.  Indeed  the  case  ap^xjars  to  be  as  plain 
as  can  well  be.  It  appears  that  the  sulj.stance  of  the  lieart  is  de- 
teriorated, so  that  "it  is  too  feeble  for  its  work  ;  "  there  is  more 
or  less  dilatation  ;  and  the  organ  is  very  much  enlarged.  Before 
I  left  London,  the  sinking-fits  whicli  are  characteristic  of  tlie 
disease  began  to  occur ;  and  it  has  since  been  perfectly  under- 
stood by  us  all  that  the  alternative  lies  between  death  at  any 
hour  in  one  of  these  sinking-fits,  or  by  dropsy,  if  I  live  for  the 
disease  to  run  its  course. 

Though  I  expected  some  such  account  of  the  case,  I  was  rather 
surprised  that  it  caused  so  little  emotion  in  me.  I  went  out,  in 
a  friend's  carriage,  to  tell  her  the  result  of  Dr.  Latham's  visit ; 
and  I  also  told  a  cousin  who  had  been  my  friend  since  our' 
school-days.  When  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  dinner,  a  momentary  thrill  of  something  like  painful 
emotion  passed  through  me,  —  not  at  all  because  I  was  going  to 
die,  but  at  the  thought  that  I  should  never  feel  health  again. 
It  was  merely  momentary ;  and  I  joined  the  family  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  dined  with  us,  without  any  indisposition  to  the 
merriment  whicli  went  on  during  dinner,  —  no  one  but  my 
hostess  being  aware  of  what  had  passed  since  breakfast.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  told  them  ;  and  I  saw  at  once  what  sup- 
port I  might  depend  on  from  my  friend.  I  did  not  sleep  at  all 
tliat  night ;  and  many  Avere  the  things  I  had  to  think  over ;  but 
I  never  passed  a  more  tranquil  and  easy  night.  As  soon  as  my 
family  heard  tlie  news,  a  beloved  niece,  who  had  repeatedly  re- 
(piested  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  me,  joined  me  in  London,  and 
gave  me  to  understand,  with  her  parents'  free  consent,  that  she 
would  not  leave  me  again.  I  sent  for  my  Executor,  made  a  new 
will,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  my  affairs,  my  designs  and 
wishes,  as  fully  as  possible,  and  accepted  his  escort  home  to  Am- 
*V  ■■#  V4  -'^    > 

^  m'%    \.*  • 
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IJcsidc.  As  ilu'i'c  was  but  one  possible  mode  of  ireatiiicnl,  hikI 
us  that  could  ))e  pursued  in  one  place  as  well  as  aiiotlicr,  1  was 
eager  to  get  lionic  to  tin-  ivpdsc  and  freshness  of  my  own  sweet 
])lace.  It  was  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  it ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  servants  ;  and  becausi^,  while  prej)ared,  in  regard  ti)  my 
all'airs,  to  go  at  any  time,  tlien;  were  tilings  to  be  done,  if  i  could 
do  them,  to  which  the  (juiet  of  home  was  almost  indispensable. 
The  weather  was  at  that  time  the  worst  of  a  very  bad  winter ; 
and  it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  I  could  perform  the 
journey,  liy  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  however,  the  invalid  car- 
riage of  the  ]S^orth  Western  Kailway  was  i)laced  at  my  disposal ; 
and  we  four,  —  my  niece,  my  Executor,  my  maid  and  myself, 
travelled  in  all  possible  comfort.  The  first  thing  I  saw  in  my 
own  house,  —  the  pale,  shrunk  countenance  of  the  servant  I  had 
left  at  home,  —  made  me  rejoice  that  1  had  returned  without 
further  delay.  I  found  afterwards  that  she  had  cried  more  than 
she  had  slept  from  the  time  that  she  had  heard  how  ill  I  was, 
and  what  was  to  happen.  —  That  was  three  months  ago  :  and 
during  those  three  months,  I  have  been  visited  by  my  family, 
one  by  one,  and  by  some  dear  friends,  while  my  niece  has  been 
so  constantly  with  me  as  to  have,  in  my  opinion,  prolonged  my 
life  by  her  incomparable  nursing.  The  interval  has  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  this  Memoir,  and  in  closing  all  my  engage- 
ments, so  that  no  interest  of  any  kind  may  sutler  by  my  departr 
ure  at  any  moment.  The  winter,  after  long  lingering,  is  gone, 
and  I  am  still  here,  —  sitting  in  the  sun  on  my  terrace,  and  at 
night  going  out,  according  to  old  custom,  to  look  abroad  in  the 
moon  or  star-light.  We  are  surrounded  by  bouquets  and  liower- 
ing  plants.  Never  was  a  dying  person  more  nobly  "  friended," 
as  the  Scotch  have  it.  My  days  are  filled  wdth  pleasures,  and  I 
have  no  cares  ;  so  that  the  only  thing  I  have  to  fear  is  that, 
after  all  the  discipliuf?  of  my  life,  I  should  be  spoiled  at  the  eiul 
of  it. 

AVhen  T  learned  what  my  state  is,  it  was  my  wish  (as  far  as  I 
wish  any  thing,  which  is  indeed  very  slightly  and  superticially) 
that  my  death  might  take  place  before  long,  and  by  the  quicker 
process  :  and  such  is,  in  an  easy  sort  of  way,  my  wish  still.     The 
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last  is  for  the  sake  of  my  nurse,  and  of  all  about  me ;  and  the 
iirst  is  inainly  Itccausc  I  do  not  want  to  deteriorate  and  get 
spoiled  in  tlie  linal  stage  of  my  life,  by  ceasing  to  hear  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth  :  and  nobody  ventures  to  utter  any  unplea-s- 
ant  truth  to  a  person  with  "  a  heart-complaint."  I  must  take  my 
chance  for  this  ;  and  I  lun'e  a  better  chance  than  most,  because 
my  nurse  and  constant  companion  knows  that  I  do  not  desire 
that  any  body  should  "  make  things  pleasant  "  because  I  am  ill. 
I  should  Avisli,  as  she  knows,  to  live  under  complete  and  healthy 
moral  conditions  to  the  last,  if  these  can  be  accommodated,  by 
courage  and  mutual  trust,  with  the  jjhysical  conditions.  —  As  to 
the  spoiling  process,  —  I  have  been  doubting,  for  some  years 
j)ast,  whether  I  was  not  undergoing  it.  I  have  lived  too  long  to 
tliink  of  making  myself  anxious  about  my  state  and  prospects  in 
any  way  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  occasionally,  of  late  years, 
whether  I  could  endure  as  I  formerly  did.  I  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  ease  of  body  and  mind,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
doubtful  how  I  might  bear  pain,  or  any  change ;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  any  change  must  be  for  the  worse,  as  to  enjoyment.  I 
remember  being  struck  with  a  saying  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth's, 
uttered  ten  years  ago,  when  she  was  seventy-six,  —  that  the 
Ijcauty  of  our  valley  made  us  too  fond  of  life,  — too  little  ready 
to  leave  it.  Her  domestic  bereavements  since  that  time  have 
doubtless  altered  this  feeling  entirely ;  but,  in  many  an  hour  of 
intense  enjoyment  on  the  hills,  I  have  recalled  that  saying ;  and, 
in  wonder  at  my  freedom  from  care,  have  speculated  on  whether 
I  should  think  it  an  evil  to  die,  then  and  there.  I  have  now 
had  three  months'  ex})erience  of  the  fact  of  constant  expectation 
of  death ;  and  the  result  is,  as  much  regret  as  a  rational  person 
can  admit  at  the  absurd  waste  of  time,  thought  and  energy  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  course  of  my  life  in  dwelling  oji  the 
subject  of  death.  It  is  really  melancholy  that  young  people, 
(and,  for  that  matter,  middle-aged  and  old  peo})le)  are  exhorted 
and  encouraged  as  they  arc  to  sucli  waste  of  all  manner  of  power. 
I  romanced  internally  about  eai-ly  death  till  it  was  too  late 
to  die  early  ;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  work  and  the  busiest 
engagements  of  my  life,  I  used  to  be  always  thinking  about 
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death,  -- pJirtly  i'v^nn  taste,  and  I'aitly  as  a  duty.  And  now  tliat 
I  am  awailin-  it  at  ;in_v  lioui-,  llic  whole  thin-  seems  so  ea.sy, 
simple  and  natural  that  I  caniiol  hut  wonder  how  I  cadd  keep 
my  th(aiehts  lixed  upMU  it  wlnui  it  was  I'ar  oil'.  I  cannot  do  it 
now.  ^'i-ht  after  ni-ht  since  1  iia\e  known  that  I  am  mortally 
ill,  1  have  trii'd  to  c(Uicei\  <•,  with  the  help  ot  the  s(;iisations  of 
my  sinkiiig-lits,  the  act  ul'  dying,  and  its  attendant  feelings  ;  and, 
thus  far,  1  have  always  gone  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  it.  And 
this  is  after  really  knowing  something  about  it ;  for  1  have  Ijeen 
fre(|uently  in  extreme  danger  of  immediate  death  within  the  last 
live  months,  and  have  felt  as  if  1  were  dying,  and  should  never 
draw  another  hreath.  Ihider  this  (dose  experience,  I  iind  death 
in  prospect  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  —  a  thhig  not  to 
he  feared  or  regretted,  or  to  get  excited  about  in  any  way.  — 
1  attribute  this  very  much,  however,  to  the  nature  of  my  views 
of  death.  The  case  must  be  much  otherwise  Avith  Christians,  — 
eveji  indei)endently  of  the  sellish  and  perturbing  emotions  con- 
nected with  an  expectation  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
next  world.  They  can  never  be  quite  secure  from  the  danger 
that  their  air-built  castle  shall  dissolve  at  the  last  moment,  and 
that  they  may  vividly  perceive  on  what  imperfect  evidence  and 
delusive  grounds  their  expectation  of  immortality  or  resurrection 
reposes.  The  mere  p)erception  of  the  incompatibility  of  immor- 
tality and  resurrection  may  be,  and  often  is,  deferred  till  that 
time  ;  and  that  is  no  time  for  such  questions.  Eut,  if  the  intel- 
lect be  ever  so  accommodating,  there  is  the  heart,  —  steady  to  its 
domestic  affections.  ^I,  for  one,  should  be  heavy-hearted  if  I 
were  now  about  to  go  to  the  auti[)odes,  —  to  leave  all  whom 
I  love,  and  who  are  bound  up  with  my  daily  life,  —  however 
certain  might  be  the  prospect  of  meeting  them  again  twenty  o] 
thirty  years  hence ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  any  Christian  t(j  be 
"joyful,"  "  triumphant  "  and  so  forth,  in  going  to  ''glory,"  while 
leaving  any  loved  ones  behind,  —  whether  or  not  there  may  bo 
loved  ones  "gone  before."  An  unselfish  and  magnanimous  person 
cannot  be  solaced,  in  parting  with  naortal  companions  and  human 
sufferers,  by  personal  rewards,  glory,  bliss,  or  any  thing  of  the 
sort.     I  used  to  think  and  feel  all  this  before  I  became  emanci- 
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2)ated  from  tlie  superstition ;  and  I  could  oidy  submit,  and  sup- 
pose it  all  right  because  it  was  ordained.     But  now,  the  release 
is  an  inexpressible  comfort;  and  the  simiilifying  of  the  whole 
matter  has  a  most  traiKpiillizing  effect.     I  see  that  the  dying 
(others  than  the  aged)  naturally  and  regularly,  unless  disturbed, 
desire  and  sink  into  death  as  into  sleep.     Where  no  artificial 
state  is  induced,  they  feel  no  care  about  dying,  or  about  living 
ag;iin,     The  state   of  their  organisation  disposes  them  to  rest ; 
and  rest   is   all    they    think    about.      We  know,    by    all    testi- 
mony, that  persons  who  are  brought  foce  to  face  with  death  by 
an  accident  which  seems  to  leave  no  chance  of  escape,  have  no 
religious  ideas  or  emotions  whatever.     AVliere  the  issue  is  doubt- 
ful, the  feeble  and  helpless  cry  out  to  God  for  mercy,  and  are  in 
perturbation  or  calmness  according  to  organisation,  training,  and 
other  circumstances  :  but,  where  esca23e  appears  wholly  impossi- 
ble, the  most  religious  men  think  and  feel  nothing  religious  at 
all,  —  as  those  of  them  who   have   escaped  tell  their  intimate 
friends.     And   again,  soldiers  rush  upon   death  in  battle  with 
utter  carelessness, — engrossed  in  other  emotions,  in  the  presence 
of  which  death  appears  as  easy  and  simple  a  matter  as  it  does  to 
me  now.  —  Conscious  as  I  am  of  what  my  anxiety  would  be  if  I 
were  exiled  to  the  antipodes,  —  or  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  if  you 
will,  —  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  I  feel  no  sort  of  solicitude 
about   a  parting  which   will   bring  no   pain.      Sympathy  with 
those  who  will  miss  me,  I  do  feel,  of  course  :  yet  not  very  pain- 
fully, l:)ecause  their  sorrow  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  long 
interfere  with  their  daily  peace  ;  l)ut  to  me.  there  is  no  sacrifice, 
no  sense  of  loss,  nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  regret.     Under  the 
et(!rnal  laws  of  the  universe,  I  came  into  being,  and,  under  them, 
1  have  lived  a  life  so  full  that  its  fulness  is  equivalent  to  length. 
The  age  in  whicli  I  have  lived  is  an  infant  one  in  the  history  of 
our  globe  and  of  ]\Ian  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a  great  waste  in 
the  years  and  the  powers  of  the  wisest  of  us ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  one  so  limited  in  powers,  and  so  circumscribed  by  early  unfa- 
vorable influences  as  myself,  the  waste  is  sometliing  deplorable, 
liiit  we  have  only  to  accept  the  conditions  in  whicli  we  find 
ourselves,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  and  my  last  days  are 
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clioered  1)y  tlui  sense  of  how  nuicli  ])etter  my  later  years  have 

been  than  the  earlier  ;  nv  tliaii,  in  llic  earlier,  I  ever  (;(jul(l  li.ive 
anticipated,  yonie  (/!'  tlu'  terrible  I'anlts  of  my  character  whieli 
religion  failed  to  ameliorate,  and  others  which  sn[)erstition  hre*! 
in  me,  have  given  way,  more  or  less,  siiute  1  attaineil  a  trm  r 
point  of  view  :  and  the  relief  from  old  buidens,  the  uprising  (jf 
new  satisfactions,  and  the  opening  of  lunv  clearness,  —  the  fresh 
air  of  Nature,  in  short,  alter  im[)risonment  in  the  ghost-people<t 
cavern  of  su})erstition,  —  has  Ijecn  as  favourable  to  my  m;)ral 
nature  as  to  intellectual  progress  and  general  enjoyinent.  Thu  ■, 
there  has  been  much  in  life  that  1  am  glad  to  have  enjoyed;  and 
much  that  generates  a  mood  of  contentment  at  the  close.  Besides 
tliat  I  never  dream  (jf  wisliing  that  any  thing  were  otherwise 
than  as  it  is,  1  am  iVankly  satislied  to  have  done  with  life.  I 
have  had  a  noble  share  of  it,  and  I  desire  nt)  more.  I  neither 
wish  to  live  longer  here,  nor  to  lind  life  again  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  me  simply  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  a  mcr.'  act  of 
restricted  human  imagination  and  morality  to  conceive  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is,  not  only  a  total  absence  of  evidence  of 
a  renewed  life  for  human  beings,  but  so  clear  a  way  of  accounting 
for  the  conception,  in  the  immaturity  of  the  human  mind,  that  I 
myself  utterly  disljelieve  in  a  future  life.  If  1  should  lind  my- 
self mistaken,  it  will  certainly  not  be  in  discovering  any  existing 
faith  in  that  doctrine  to  be  true.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  am  now  vacating  my  place  in  the  universe,  which  is  to  be 
tilled  by  another,  — if  I  find  myself  conscious  after  the  lapse  of 
lite,  —  it  will  be  all  right,  of  course;  but,  as  I  sai<l,  the  suppo- 
sition appears  to  me  absurd.  Nor  can  I  understand  wliy  any 
body  should  exp(;ct  me  to  desire  any  thing  else  than  this  yielding 
u[)  my  place.  If  we  may  venture  to  speak,  limited  as  we  are, 
of  any  thing  whatever  being  important,  we  may  say  that  the 
important  thing  is  that  the;  universe  should  be  full  of  life,  as  we 
suppose  it  to  be,  under  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  :  and,  if 
the  universe  be  full  of  life,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  signify 
wlu>ther  the  one  human  faculty  of  consciousness  of  identity  be 
preserved  and  carried  forward,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  organisa- 
tion is  gone  to  dust,  or  so  changed  as  to  be  in  no  respect  properly 
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the  same.  In  brief,  I  cannot  see  how  it  matters  whether  my 
successor  be  called  li.  M.  or  A.  B.  or  Y.  Z.  1  am  satisfied  that 
there  will  always  be  as  much  conscious  life  in  the  universe  as  its 
laws  provide  for;  and  that  certainty  is  enough,  even  for  my 
narrow  human  conception,  which,  however,  can  discern  that 
(•  iriug  about  it  at  all  is  a  mere  human  view  and  emotion.  The 
real  and  justiliable  and  honourable  subject  of  interest  to  human 
beings,  living  and  dying,  is  tlie  welfare  of  their  fellows,  sur- 
rounding them,  or  surviving  them.  About  this,  I  do  care,  and 
supremely;  in  what  way  I  M'ill  tell  presently. 

Meantime,  as  to  my  own  position  at  this  moment,  I  have  a 
Avord  or  two  more  to  say.  —  1  had  no  previous  conception  of  the 
singular  interest  of  watching  human  affairs,  and  one's  own  among 
the  rest,  and  acting  in  them,  when  on  the  verge  of  leaving  them. 
It  is  an  interest  which  is  full  even  of  amusement.  It  has  been 
my  chief  amusement,  this  spring,  to  set  my  house  and  field  in 
complete  order  for  my  beloved  successor;  —  to  put  up  a  hand- 
some new  garden  fence,  and  })aint  the  farming  man's  cottage, 
and  restore  the  ceilings  of  the  house,  and  plan  the  crops  which 
I  do  not  ex[)ect  to  see  gathered.  The  mournful  perplexity  of 
my  good  farm-servant  has  something  in  it  amusing  as  well  as 
toucliing  ;  —  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  consulting  me  about  his 
sowings,  and  his  plans  for  the  cows,  —  relating  to  distant  autumn 
months,  and  even  to  another  spring,  —  the  embarrassing  necessity 
that  this  is  to  him,  while  his  mind  is  full  of  the  expectation  that 
I  shall  then  be  in  my  grave.  In  the  midst  of  every  consultation 
about  this  or  that  crop,  he  interposes  a  hope  that  I  may  live  to 
see  his  hay,  and  to  eat  his  celery  and  artichokes  and  vegetable 
marrow,  and  to  admire  the  autumn  calf;  and  his  zeal  for  my 
service,  checked  by  the  thought  that  his  services  are  in  fact  for 
others,  has  something  in  it  as  curious  as  touching.  —  And  so  it 
is,  more  or  less,  with  all  my  intercourses,  —  that  a  curious  new 
interest  is  involved  in  them.  Mere  acquaintances  are  shocked 
that  the  newspapers  should  tell  that  I  am  "  in  a  hopeless  state," 
tliat  "recovery  is  impossible"  i^:c.,  wliik;  my  own  family  and 
household  have  no  sort  of  scruple  in  talking  about  it  as  freely  as 
I  do.     A  good  many  j)eople  start  at  hearing  what  a  cheerful,  — ■ 
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even  iiieiry -- little  party  \v(^  arc  at  lioiin'  here,  and  that  we 
sometimes  phiy  a  riilihcr  in  the  evenings,  and  suniethnes  lau;^di 
Lili  1,  lor  one,  can  laii-h  no  more.  To  such  wonder,  we  answer 
—  why  not  .'  Ji"  we  leul  as  usual,  why  not  do  as  usuall  Others, 
a-aii),  cannot  conceive  how,  with  my  "opinions,"  1  am  not 
miscrahle  about  dying  ;  and  declare  that  th(!y  should  be  so  ;  and 
this  makes  mr,  wonder,  in  my  turn,  that  it  does  not  strike  them 
that  perhaps  they  do  not  comprehend  my  views  and  feelings,  and 
that  there  may  be  something  in  the  matter  more  than  they  see 
or  understand.  There  is  something  very  interesting  to  mc  in  the 
evidences  of  diii'erent  states  of  mind  among  friends  and  strangers 
in  regard  to  my  "  good  "  or  "bad  spirits,"  —  a  matter  which  ap- 
pears to  me  hardly  worth  a  thought.  As  it  happens,  my  spirits 
are  good  ;  and  I  find  good  spirits  a  great  blessing ;  but  the  so- 
licitude about  them,  and  the  evident  readiness  to  make  much  of 
bad  s[)irits,  if  1  had  them,  are  curious  features  in  my  intercourse 
with  acquaintance  or  strangers  who  are  kind  enough  to  interest 
themselves  in  my  ailairs.  One  sends  me  a  A^ew  Testament  (as 
if  I  had  never  seen  one  before)  with  the  usual  hopes  of  grace 
&c.,  though  aware  that  the  bible  is  no  authority  with  me ;  and, 
having  been  assured  that  I  am  "happy,"  this  correspondent  has 
the  modesty  to  intimate  that  I  ought  not  to  be  happy,  and  that 
people  sometimes  are  so  "  without  grounds."  It  is  useless  to 
reply  that,  as  I  have  not  pursued  happiness  as  an  aim,  all  this 
kind  of  speculation  is  nothing  to  me.  There  is  the  fact ;  and 
that  is  enough.  —  Others,  again,  who  ought,  by  their  professi(.)ns, 
to  know  better,  are  very  glad  about  this  "  happiness,"  and  settle 
it  in  their  own  minds  that  christian  consolations  are  administered 
to  me  by  God  without  my  knowing  it.  If  so,  I  can  only  say  it 
is  a  bounty  not  only  gratuitous,  but  undesired.  Christian  con- 
solations would  certainly  make  me  anything  but  hap})y,  after  my 
experience  of  them  in  contrast  with  the  higher  state  of  freedom, 
and  the  wider  sympathies  opened  by  my  later  views. 

The  lesson  taught  us  by  these  kindly  commentators  on  my 
jiresent  experience  is  that  dogmatic  faith  compels  tlu;  best  minds 
and  hearts  to  narrowness  and  insolence.  Even  sucli  as  these 
cannot  conceive  of  my  being  happy  in  any  way  but  theirs^  or 
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that  there  may  be  views  whose  operation  they  do  not  understand. 
In  a  letter  just  received,  a  dear  friend  says  "  I  have  seen  no  one 
since  I  left  you  who  is  '  sorry'  about  you  (about  my  *  opinions.') 
Still  I  see  that  the  next  row,  and  the  next,  still  more  so,  are 
'  very  sorry '  and  '  very  very  sorry.'  "  The  unconscious  insolence 
revealed  in  tins  "  sorrow  "  is  rebuked  by  the  more  rational  view 
of  others  who  are  no  nearer  agreeing  with  me  tlian  the  second 
and  third  "  row."  "  Xot  agreeing,"  says  my  friend,  "  they  still 
see  no  more  reason  for  lamentation  over  you  tlian  for  you  to 
lament  over  them.  ^  II  y  a  aiissi  loin  de  chez  toi  chez  moi  que  de 
chez  vioi  chez  toi,'  is  the  perfectly  applicable  French  proverb." 
Another,  who  professes  to  venerate  martyrs  and  reformers  (if 
only  they  are  dead)  is  "  sorry  "  again  because  this,  that,  or  the 
other  Cause  suffers  by  my  loss  of  influence.  The  mingled  weak- 
ness and  unconscious  insolence  of  this  affords  a  curious  insight. 
First,  there  is  the  dereliction  of  principle  shown  in  supposing 
that  any  "  Cause  "  can  be  of  so  much  importance  as  hdelity  to 
truth,  or  can  be  important  at  all  otherwise  than  in  its  relation 
to  truth  which  wants  vindicating.  It  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  happened  when  I  was  in  America,  at  the  time  of  the 
severest  trials  of  the  Abolitionists.  A  pastor  from  the  southern 
States  lamented  to  a  brother  clergyman  in  the  Nortli  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Anti-slavery  question,  because  the  views  of  their 
sect  were  "  getting  on  so  ^vell  before  !  "  "  Getting  on  !  "  cried 
the  northern  minister.  "  What  is  the  use  of  getting  your  vessel 
on  when  you  have  tlirown  both  captain  and  cargo  overboard? " 
Thus,  what  signifies  the  pursuit  of  any  one  reform,  like  those 
specihed,  — Anti-slavery  and  the  Woman  question,  —  when  the 
freedom  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  controversy,  the  very 
l)rinci[)le  of  the  movement,  —  is  mourned  over  in  any  other  of 
its  many  manifestations '?  The  only  effectual  advocates  of  such 
reforms  as  those  are  ])eoplu  who  follow  trutli  wherever  it  leads. 
The  assumption  that  I  have  lost  influence  on  the  whole  exposes 
itself.  Nobody  can  know  that  I  have  lost  influence  on  the 
whole,  either  in  regard  to  or^linary  social  intercourse  or  to  sub- 
jects of  social  controversy ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  (without  at  all  intending  it)  gained  influence  in  proportion 
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to  tlie  majority  that  the  Tn^'  tliinkcrs  of  oiir  citimtry  (•cnstitutt^ 
to  the  minority  existing  in  tlu;  I'orin  of  the  sect  in  which  I  was 
reared,  or  any  other. 

As  to  i\w  curious  assortment  of  religious  Looks  and  tracts  sent 
me  by  p-:st,  they  arii  nnieli  wliat  I  liave  heen  aecustonu'd  to  re- 
ceive on  the  pul)lication  of  viu-h  of  my  books  whicli  involved 
religious  or  philosophical  subjects.  They  are  too  bail  in  matter 
and  spirit  to  be  safe  reading  for  my  servants  ;  so,  instcail  of  the 
Avaste-basket,  they  go  into  the  tire.  I  have  not  so  many  anony- 
mous letters  now  as  on  occasions  of  publication  ;  but  some  which 
are  not  anonymous  are  scarcely  wiser  or  purer.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Eastern  Life,"  I  had  one  which  was  too  curious  to  1)0 
forgotten  with  the  rest.  It  was  dat(Ml  "  Cheltenham,"  and  signed 
"  Charlotte  ;  "  and  it  was  so  inviting  to  a  re[)ly  that,  if  it  had  borno 
any  address,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  break  through  my 
custom  of  silence  in  such  cases.  "  Charlotte  "  wrote  to  make  the 
modest  demand  that  I  would  call  in  and  destroy  all  my  writings, 
"  because  they  give  pain  to  the  pious."  It  would  have  been 
amusing  to  see  what  she  would  think  of  a  proposal  that  "  the 
pious"  should  Avithdraw  all  tlunr  writings,  because  they  give 
I)ain  to  the  philosophical.  It  might  have  been  of  service  to  sug- 
gest the  simple  expedient,  in  relief  of  the  pious,  that  they  should 
not  read  l)Ooks  which  offend  them.  After  the  publi(;ation  of  the 
"  Atkinson  Letters,"  anonymous  notes  came  in  elegant  clerical 
hand- writing,  informing  me  that  prayers  would  be  offered  up 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  my  rescue  from  my  awful  condi- 
tion, "  denying  the  Lord  that  Ijought  me,"  &c.  Xow,  the  con- 
cern seems  to  be  of  a  gentler  sort,  and  to  relate  more  to  my  state 
of  spirits  at  present  than  to  my  destiny  hereafter.  —  But  enough 
of  this.  I  have  referred  to  these  things,  not  because  they  relate 
to  myself,  but  because  the  condition  of  opinion  in  English  society 
at  pr(\s(Mit  affords  material  for  profitable  study  ;  and  my  own 
position  at  this  moment  supplies  a  favourable  opportunity.  In 
the  midst  of  the  meddlesomeness,  I  do  not  overlook  the  human- 
ity thus  evidenced.  My  only  feeling  of  concern  arises  from  see- 
ing how  much  moral  injury  and  suffering  is  created  by  the 
superstitions  of  the  Christian  mythology  ;  and  again,  from  the 
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chaotic  state  of  o})iiiiou  among  Cliristfaiis  themselves,  and  among 
those  wlio  woiihl  fain  retain  the  name,  while  giving  up  all  the 
essentials,  and  unfurnished  with  a  basis  of  conviction,  while 
striving  to  make  the  fabrics  of  the  imagination  serve  the  pur- 
pose. —  As  for  me,  who  unexpectedly  iind  myself  on  the  side  of 
the  majority  of  thoughtful  persons  on  these  questions,  I  am  of 
course  abundantly  solaced  with  sympathy  which  I  can  acce])t ; 
and  I  am  more  and  more  sensil)le,  as  I  recede  from  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  of  the  surpassing  value  of  a  pliilosopliy  which  is 
the  natural  growth  of  the  experience  and  study,  —  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  —  the  progression  of  a  life.  While  con- 
scious, as  I  have  ever  been,  of  being  encompassed  by  ignorance 
on  every  side,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  pliilosopliy  has 
opened  my  way  before  me,  and  given  a  staff  into  my  hand,  and 
thrown  a  light  upon  my  path,  so  as  to  have  long  delivered  me 
from  doubt  and  fear.  It  has  moreover  been  the  joy  of  my  life, 
harmonising  and  animating  all  its  details,  and  making  existence 
itself  a  festival.     Day  by  day  do  I  feel  that  it  is  indeed 

' '  Not  liarsli  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose  ; 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

A  state  like  mine  of  late  has  its  peculiar  privileges,  —  the  first 
felt  of  which  is  its  freedom  from  cares  and  responsibilities.  I 
have  hitherto  loved  solitude  perhaps  unduly;  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  my  deafness,  which,  from  its  attendant  fatigues,  has 
rendered  solitude  necessary,  to  husband  my  strength,  —  (always, 
I  now  suspect,  below  the  average,)  for  my  Avork  ;  but  partly  also 
from  the  unusual  amount  of  intellectual  la])0ur  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  undertake.  I^ow,  when  my  work  is  done,  I 
am  enjoying  genuine  holiday,  for  the  first  time  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  I  relish,  very  keenly,  the  tending  of  affection,  and 
the  lawful  transference  of  my  responsibilities  to  the  young  and 
strong,  and  those  who  have  a  tract  of  life  before  them,  and  who 
are  pausing  on  their  way  to  give  me  the  help  I  need.  I  am  now 
free  for  intellectual  luxury,  —  to  read  what  charms  me  most, 
without  the  feeling  that  I  am  })laying  truant  from  the  school  of 
technical  knowledge,  f<tr  which  1  shall  have  no  further  occasion. 
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A<^';iiii,  I  "'iijoy  tho  froc  oxponditiire  of  my  n^sourccs.  It  is  suinc- 
iliiu;^^  pl.-asaiit  not  to  havo  to  consider  inoiicy,  —  tlic.  uioiioy  wliidi 
I  havd  cariifil,  and  laid  up  to  meet  siicli  an  occasion.  But  il,  is 
more  and  l)etter  not  to  grudge  my  time.  My  hours  are  now 
l)est  spent  in  aileetionate  intercourses,  and  in  giving  a  frci;  liow 
to  every  passing  day.  I  need  not  spare  my  eyes,  noi'  liusliaiid 
my  remaining  liearing.  1  may,  in  siiort,  make;  a  free  and  lavisli 
lioliday  Itc^fore  I  go. 

Sucli  is  tlie  selfish  aspect  of  the  case  ;  and  1  am  hound,  having 
begun,  to  tell  tlie  whole  case.  —  Far  greater  are  tin-  privileges  I 
enjoy  in  regard  to  the  world  outside  my  home.  I  necij  not  say 
that  one's  interests  in  regard  to  one's  race,  and  to  human  life  in 
the  abstract,  deei)en  in  proportion  to  the  withdrawal  of  one's  own 
personal  implication  with  them.  Judging  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, one's  lujpes  rise,  and  one's  fears  decline  as  one  recedes  from 
the  action  and  personal  solicitude  which  are  necessary  in  the 
midst  of  life,  but  which  have  a  more  or  less  blinding  and  ])er- 
turbing  influence  on  one's  perception  and  judgment.  When  at 
the  zenith,  clouds  are  apt  to  come  between  one's  particular  star 
and  the  wide  world  ;  whereas,  on  the  clear  horizon,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  star's  sinking,  nothing  intervenes  to  shroud  ov  dis- 
tort the  glorious  scene.  I  was  always  hopeful  for  the  world  ; 
but  never  so  much  so  as  now,  when  I  am  at  full  leisure  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  placed  apart  where  the  relation  of  the 
past  and  the  future  become  clear,  and  the  meeting-point  of  tho 
present  is  seen  in  something  like  its  due  proportion.  It  aj^pears 
to  me  now  that,  while  I  see  much  more  of  human  difficulty  from 
ignorance,  and  from  the  slow  working  (as  we  weak  and  transitory 
beings  consider  it)  of  the  law  of  Progress,  I  discern  the  working 
of  that  great  law  with  far  more  clearness,  and  theref(jre  with  a 
far  stronger  confidence,  than  I  ever  did  before. 

When  I  look  at  my  own  country,  and  observe  the  nature  of 
tho  changes  which  have  taken  place  even  within  my  own  time, 
I  have  far  more  hope  than  I  once  had  that  the  inevitable  po- 
litical reconstitution  of  our  state  may  take  })lace  in  a  peaceable 
and  prosperous  manner.  There  have  been  times  in  my  life 
when,  having  a  far  obscurer  view  than  I  now  entertain  of  tho 
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necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  form  of  government,  I  yet 
apprehended  a  revohition  in  the  fearful  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  understood  in  my  childhood,  when  the  great  French  Eevo- 
lution  was  the  only  pattern  uf  that  sort  of  enterprise.     I  now^ 
strongly  hope  that,  whenever  our  far-famed  British  Constitution 
gives  place  to  a  new  form  of  government,  it  may  he  through 
the  ripened  Avill  of  tlie  people,  and  therefore  in  all  good  will 
and  prudence.     That  the  change  must  be  made,  sooner  or  later, 
was  certain  from  the  time  when  the  preponderance  of  the  aris- 
tocratic   over   the    regal    element   in   our  state   became   a   fact. 
From  the  natural  alHance  between   king  and  people,  and  the 
natural  antagonism  of   aristocracy   and    people,   the   occurrence 
of  a  revolution  is  always,  in  such  a  case,  a  question  merely  of 
time.     In  our  case,  the  rpiestion  of  time  is  less  obscure  than  it 
was  in  my  childhood.     The  opponents  of  the  Eeform  Bill  were 
right  enough,  as  every  body  now  sees,  in  saying  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  destroyed  by  that  act;  though  wrong,  of  course, 
in  supposing  that  they  could  have   preserved  the  balance  by 
preventing  the  act   of  reform.     A  constitution  of  checks  and 
balances,  made  out  of  old  materials,   can  never  be  more  than 
a  provisional  expedient ;  and,  when  the  balance  is  destroyed,  — 
when  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  a  mere  lingering  sentiment,  and 
the  Commons  hold  the  Lords  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  while 
no  recent  House  of  Commons  has  been  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
such  a  trust,  the  alternative  is  simply  between  a  speedy  revolu- 
tion with  an  unworthy  House  of  Commons,  or  a  remoter  one, 
with  a  l)etter  legislature  in  the   mean   time.     The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  hour  in  which  I  write  seem  to  show  that  so  much 
social  change  is  near  as  may  be  caused  by  the  exposure  of  admin- 
istrative incompetence  under  the  stress  of  the  war.     It  may  be 
this,  or  it  may  be  something  else  which  will  rouse  the  people 
to   imi)rove  the   House  of  Commons  :   and  under  an   improved 
House  of   Commons,   the   establishment  of  a  new  method  of 
government  may  be  long  delayed.     From  the  general  state  of 
prosperity  and  contentment  at  home,  the  retrieval  of  Ireland, 
the  rapid  advance  of  many  good  popular  objects,  and  the  raising 
of  the  general  tone  of  the  popular  mind,  we  may  hope  that  what 
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has  to  l)e  done  will  l»e  done  well.  — Meantime,  the  tliiii<f  that 
causes  me  most  anxiety,  in  regard  to  our  political  condition, 
is  the  universal  ignoranci;  or  carelessness  about  the  true  sphere 
of  k3gislati(»n.  lielore  the  peoi)le  can  be  in  any  degree  lit  for 
the  improved  institutions,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they  sliould 
understand,  and  be  agreed  upon,  the  true  function  of  legislation 
and  g(jvernment;  and  this  is  precisely  what  even  our  best  men, 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  seem  to  know  nothing  about.  I 
regard  this  as  a  most  painful  and  perilous  symptom  of  our  con- 
dition, —  though  it  has  been  brought  to  light  by  beneficent 
action  which  is,  in  another  view,  altogether  encouraging.  Our 
benevolence  towards  the  helpless,  and  our  interest  in  personal 
morality,  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  public  pursuit ;  and  they 
have  taken  such  a  hold  on  us  that  we  may  fairly  hope  that 
the  wretched  and  the  wronged  will  never  more  be  thrust  out  of 
sight.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  new  objects,  we  have  fallen 
back,  —  far  further  than  1 688,  —  in  the  principle  of  our  legis- 
lative proposals,  —  undertaking  to  provide  by  law  against  per- 
sonal vices,  and  certain  special  social  contracts,  while  refusing 
that  legitimate  legislative  boon,  —  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, —  which  would  supersede  the  vices  and  abuses  complained 
of  by  intelligence  more  effectually  than  acts  of  parliament  can 
ever  obviate  them  by  penalty.  If  I  were  to  form  one  hope 
rather  than  another  in  relation  to  the  political  condition  of 
England,  it  wouLI  be  that  my  countrymen  should  rise  to  the 
level  of  their  time,  and  of  their  intelligence  in  other  respects,  in 
regard  to  the  true  aims  of  government  and  legitimate  function 
of  legislation. 

As  to  the  wider  political  prospects  outside  our  own  empire,  I 
am  of  much  the  same  opinion  now  as  when  I  wrote  a  certain 
letter  to  an  Anti-slavery  friend  in  America  in  1849,  which  I 
will  subjoin.  Tliat  letter  was  published  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time  by  my  correspondent,  and  it  has  been  republished  in 
England  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia. 

October  1st,  1849. 

"  My   Dear ;   We  can  think  of  little  else  at  present  than 

of  that  which  should  draw  you  and  us  into  closer  sympathy  than 
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even  that  which  has  so  long  existed  between  us.  We,  on  our  side 
the  water,  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  progress  of  your  War 
of  Opinion,  —  the  spread  of  the  great  controversy  which  cannot  but 
revolutionize  your  social  principles  and  renovate  your  social  morals. 
For  fifteen  years  past,  we  have  seen  that  you  are  '  in  for  it/  and  that 
you  must  stand  firm  amidst  the  subversion  of  Ideas,  Customs  and  In- 
stitutions, till  you  find  yourselves  encompassed  by  '  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth '  of  which  you  have  the  sure  promise  and  foresight. 

We,  —  the  whole  population  of  Europe,  —  are  now  evidently  enter- 
ing upon  a  stage  of  conflict  no  less  important  in  its  issues,  and  proba- 
bly more  painful  in  its  course.  You  remember  how  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  our  great  Peace  Minister,  Canning, 
intimated  the  advent,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  War  of  Opinion  in  Europe ; 
a  war  of  deeper  significance  than  Napoleon  could  conceive  of,  and 
of  a  wider  spread  than  the  most  mischievous  of  his  quarrels.  The 
war  of  Opinion  which  Canning  foresaw  was  in  fact  a  war  between 
the  further  and  nearer  centuries,  —  between  Asia  and  Europe, — 
between  despotism  and  self-government.  The  preparations  were 
begun  long  ago.  The  Barons  at  Runnymede  beat  up  for  recruits 
when  they  hailed  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta  ;  and  the  princes 
of  York  and  Lancaster  did  their  best  to  clear  the  field  for  us  and 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  The  Italian  Republics  ^vrought  well 
for  us,  and  so  did  the  French  Revolutions,  one  after  the  other  as 
hints  and  warnings  ;  and  so  did  the  voyage  of  your  Mayflower,  — 
and  the  Swiss  League,  and  German  Zollverein,  and  in  short,  every 
thing  that  has  happened  for  several  hundreds  of  years.  Every  thing 
has  tended  to  bring  our  continent  and  its  resident  nations  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  first  principles  of  social  liberty  have  now  to  be 
asserted  and  contended  for,  and  to  prepare  the  assertors  for  the  great- 
est conflict  that  the  human  race  has  yet  witnessed.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  war  has  actually  begun,  and  that,  though  there  may  be 
occasional  lulls,  no  man  now  living  will  see  the  end  of  it. 

Russia  is  more  Asiatic  than  European.  It  is  obscure  to  us  who  Vive 
nearest  to  her  where  her  power  resides.  We  know  only  that  it  is 
not  with  the  Emperor,  nor  yet  with  the  people.  The  Emperor  is 
evidently  a  mere  show,  —  being  nothing  except  while  he  fulfils  the 
policy  or  i)leasure  of  the  unnamed  power  which  we  cannot  discern. 
But,  though  the  ruling  power  is  obscure,  the  policy  is  clear  enough. 
The  aim  is  to  maintain  and  extend  despotism  ;  and  the  means  chosen 
are  the  repression  of  mind,  the  corruption  of  conscience,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  composite  population  of  Russia  to  a  brute 
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machine.  For  a  «.^reat  lapse  (jI"  time,  no  ([uarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  without  some  country  and  nation  having  fallen  in,  and  l)ecome 
a  compartment  of  the  great  machine  ;  and,  the  fact  being  ho,  the 
most  peace-loving  of  us  can  hardly  be  sorry  that  the  time  h;is  come 
for  deciding  whether  this  is  to  goon,  —  wlicther  the  Asiatic  ])riiici- 
ple  and  method  of  social  life  are  to  dominate  or  succundj.  The 
struggle  will  be  no  contemptible  one.  The  great  tarantula  has  its 
spider-claws  out  and  fixed  at  inconceivable  distances.  The  people 
of  Russia,  wretched  at  home,  are  better  t^ualified  for  foreign  aggres- 
sion than  for  any  thing  else.  And  if,  within  her  own  empire,  Russia 
knows  all  to  be  loose  and  precarious,  poor  and  unsound,  and  with 
none  but  a  military  organisation,  she  knows  that  she  has  for  allies, 
avowed  or  concealed,  all  the  despotic  tempers  that  exist  among  men. 
Not  only  such  Governments  as  those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Rome  and 
Austria  are  in  reality  the  allies  of  Eastern  barbarism  ;  but  all  aris- 
tocracies, —  all  self-seekers,  —  be  they  who  and  where  they  may.  It  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  territorial  alliances  are  giving  way 
before  political  athnities,  —  the  mechanical  before  the  essential  union  : 
and,  if  Russia  has  not  for  allies  the  nations  that  live  near  her  frontier, 
she  has  those  men  of  every  nation  who  prefer  self-will  to  freedom. 

This  corrupted  "patriarchal"  system  of  society,  (but  little  supe- 
rior to  that  which  exists  in  your  slave  States)  occupies  one-half  of 
the  great  battle-field  where  the  hosts  are  gathering  for  the  fight.  On 
the  other,  the  forces  are  ill-assorted,  ill-organised,  too  little  prepared  ; 
but  still,  as  having  the  better  cause,  sure,  I  trust,  of  final  victory. 
The  conflict  must  be  long,  because  our  constitutions  are,  like  yours, 
compromises,  our  governments  as  yet  a  mere  patch- work,  our  popu- 
lar liberties  scanty  and  adulterated,  and  great  masses  of  our  brethren 
hungry  and  discontented.  We  have  not  a  little  to  struggle  for  among 
ourselves,  when  our  whole  force  is  needed  against  the  enemy.  In 
no  country  of  Europe  is  the  representative  system  of  government 
more  than  a  mere  beginning.  In  no  country  of  Europe  is  human 
brotherhood  practically  asserted.  Nowhere  are  the  principles  of 
civilisation  of  Western  Europe  determined  and  declared,  and  made 
the  ground-work  of  organised  action,  as  happily  your  principles  are 
as  against  those  of  your  slave-holding  opponents.  But,  raw  and 
ill-organised  as  are  om-  forces,  they  will  be  strong,  sooner  or  later, 
against  the  serried  armies  of  the  Asiatic  ])olicy.  If,  on  the  one  side, 
the  soul  comes  up  to  battle  with  an  imperfect  and  ill-defended  body, 
on  the  other,  the  body  is  wholly  without  a  soul,  and  must,  in  the 
end,  fall  to  pieces.     The  best  part  of  the  mind  of  Western  Europe 
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will  make  itself  a  body  by  dint  of  action,  and  the  pressure  which 
must  bring  out  its  forces  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could 
become  duly  embodied  in  any  other  way.  What  forms  of  society 
may  arise  as  features  of  this  new  growth,  neither  you  nor  I  can  say. 
We  can  only  ask  each  other  whether,  witnessing  as  we  do  the  spread 
of  Communist  ideas  in  every  free  nation  of  Europe,  and  the  ad- 
mission by  some  of  the  m.ost  cautious  and  old-fashioned  observers 
of  social  movements  that  we  in  England  cannot  now  stop  short  of 
"  a  modified  communism,"  the  result  is  not  likely  to  be  a  wholly  new 
social  state,  if  not  a  yet  undreamed-of  social  idea. 

"  However  this  may  be,  —  while  your  slave  question  is  dominant 
in  Congress,  and  the  Dissolution  of  your  Union  is  becoming  a  famil- 
iar idea,  and  an  avowed  aspiration,  our  crisis  is  no  less  evidently 
approaching.  Russia  has  Austria  under  her  foot,  and  she  is  casting 
a  corner  of  her  wide  pall  over  Turkey,  England  and  France  are 
awake  and  watchful  ;  and  so  many  men  of  every  country  are  astir, 
that  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  not  only  are  territorial  alliances  giving 
way  before  political  affinities,  but  national  ties  will  give  way  almost 
as  readily,  if  the  principles  of  social  liberty  should  demand  the  dis- 
integration of  nations.  Let  us  not  say,  even  to  ourselves,  whether 
we  regard  such  an  issue  with  hope  or  fear.  It  is  a  possibility  too 
vast  to  be  regarded  but  with  simple  faith  and  patience.  In  this 
spirit  let  us  contemplate  what  is  proceeding,  and  what  is  coming, 
doing  the  little  we  can  by  a  constant  assertion  of  the  principles  of 
social  liberty,  and  a  perpetual  watch  for  opportunities  to  stimulate 
human  progress. 

"  Whether  your  conflict  will  be  merely  a  moral  one,  you  can  form 
a  better  idea  than  I.  Ours  will  consist  in  a  long  and  bloody  war- 
fare—  possibly  the  last,  but  inevitable  now.  The  empire  of  brute 
force  can  conduct  its  final  struggle  only  by  brute  force  ;  and  there 
are  but  few  yet  on  the  other  side  who  have  any  other  notion  or 
desire.  While  I  sympathise  w^holly  with  you  as  to  your  means  as 
well  as  your  end,  you  will  not  withhold  your  sympathy  from  us 
because  our  heroes  still  assert  their  views  and  wills  by  exposing 
themselves  to  wounds  and  death  in  the  field,  and  assenting  once  more 
to  the  old  lum  sequitur  about  Might  and  Right,  Let  them  this  time 
obtain  the  lower  sort  of  Might  by  the  inspiration  of  their  Right, 
and  in  another  age,  they  will  aim  higher.  But  I  need  not  thus  peti- 
tion you  ;  for  I  well  know  that  where  there  is  most  of  Right,  there 
will  your  sympathies  surely  rest. 

"  Believe  me  your  friend, 

"HARRIET  MARTINEAU." 
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I  have  IK)  doiil)t  wliatover  of  the  power  of  France  and  England 
to  chastise  Russia,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  power.  I 
should  liave  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  England  alone  (if  that 
1)0 wer  were  ^vell  administered)  to  humble  Russia,  provided  the 
case  remained  a  simple  one.  But  that  is  precisely  what  appears 
impossible,  under  the  existing  European  dynasties.  I  now 
expect,  as  I  have  anticipated  for  many  years,  a  war  in  Europe 
which  may  even  outlast  the  century,  —  with  occasional  lulls ; 
and  I  suppose  the  result  must  be,  after  a  dreary  chaotic  interval, 
a  discarding  of  the  existing  worn-out  methods  of  government, 
and  probably  the  establishment  of  society  under  a  wholly  new 
idea.  Of  course,  none  but  a  prophet  could  be  expected  to 
declare  what  that  new  idea  will  be.  It  would  be  rational,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here,  to  foretell  what  it  would  not  be  or 
include.  But  all  that  I  feel  called  on  to  say  now,  when  I  am 
not  writing  a  political  essay,  is  that  the  leading  feature  of  any 
such  radical  change  must  be  a  deep  modification  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Property ;  —  certainly  in  regard  to  land,  and  probably 
in  regard  to  much  else.  Before  any  effectual  social  renovation 
can  take  place,  men  must  efface  the  abuse  which  has  grown  up 
out  of  the  transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  more  modern  state ; 
the  abuse  of  land  being  held  as  absolute  property ;  whereas  in 
feudal  times  land  was  in  a  manner  held  in  trust,  inasmuch  as 
every  land-holder  was  charged  with  the  subsistence  of  all  who 
lived  within  his  bounds.  The  old  practice  of  Man  holding  Man 
as  property  is  nearly  exploded  among  civilised  nations ;  and  the 
analogous  barbarism  of  Man  holding  the  surface  of  the  globe 
as  property  cannot  long  survive.  The  idea  of  this  being  a  bar- 
barism is  now  fairly  formed,  admitted,  and  established  among 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  time ;  and  the  result  is,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  ultimately  secure. 

These  considerations  lead  my  thoughts  to  America;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  regard  the  prospects  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  with  more  pain  and  apprehension  than  those  of 
any  other  people  in  the  civilised  world.  It  is  the  only  instance, 
I  believe,  of  a  nation  being  inferior  to  its  institutions ;  and  the 
result  will  be,  I  fear,  a  mournful  spectacle  to  the  world.     I  am 
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not  thinking  chiefly,  at  this  moment,  of  American  slavery.  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  what  I  think  and  expect  about  that. 
Xegro  slavery  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  the  existing 
Union,  is  near  its  end,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  regard  with  a  deeper 
concern  the  manifest  retrogression  of  the  American  people,  in 
their  political  and  social  character.  They  seem  to  be  lapsing 
from  national  manliness  into  childhood,  —  retrograding  from  the 
aims  and  interests  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  those  of  the 
tifteenth  and  sixteenth.  Their  passion  for  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, for  gold,  for  buccaneering  adventure,  and  for  vulgar 
praise,  are  seen  miserably  united  with  the  pious  pretensions  and 
fraudulent  ingenuity  which  were,  in  Europe,  old-fashioned  three 
centuries  ago,  and  which  are  now  kept  alive  only  in  a  few  petty 
or  despised  States,  where  dynasty  is  on  its  last  legs.  I  know 
that  there  are  better  men,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  America  than 
those  who  represent  the  nation  in  the  vicAV  of  Europe ;  but 
those  better  men  are  silent  and  inactive ;  and  the  national  retro- 
gression is  not  visibly  retarded  by  tliem.  I  fear  it  cannot  be. 
I  fear  that  when  the  bulk  of  a  nation  is  below  its  institutions,  — 
whether  by  merely  wanting  the  retpiisite  knowledge,  or  by 
being  in  an  immature  moral  condition,  —  it  is  not  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  a  small,  despairing,  inactive  minority  that 
can  save  it  from  lapse  into  barbarism.  I  fear  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  vast  majority  who 
coarsely  boast,  and  the  small  minority  who  timidly  despair, 
of  the  Republic.  It  appears  but  too  probable  that  the  law  of 
Progression  may  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  world  at  large 
without  preventing  the  retrogression  of  particular  portions  of  the 
race.  But  the  American  case  is  not  exactly  of  this  kind.  I 
rather  take  it  to  be  that  a  fev/  wise  men,  under  solemn  and 
inspiring  influences,  laid  down  a  loftier  political  programme  than 
their  successors  were  able  to  fulfil.  If  so,  there  is,  whatever 
disappointment,  n(i  retrogression,  properly  sj)eaking.  We  sup- 
posed the  American  character  mid  policy  to  be  represented  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  au'l  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  republican  constitution ;  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
mistaken  in  our  supposition.     It  is  a  disappointment ;  but  we 
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had    rather   admit   a   disappitiiit  iiiriit    than    liavc   to    witness   an 
actual  rotrcH^rcssit  »ii. 

Eitacinj.^  tlioso  national  distinctions,  in  r(';^Mrdin;;  th<!  }>eoj)les 
as  the  human  race,  the  ('((nililion  (tf  liumanity  aj>pcars  to  ono 
who  is  taking  leave  of  it  very  hopel'ul,  though  as  ycit  cxcc.'cd- 
ingly  infantine.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  tiiat  tlu^  one  essen- 
tial re(|uisite  of  human  welfare  in  all  ways  is  scientilic  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  is  my  beli(d'  that  we  can  in  no  way  h\it 
hy  sound  knowledge  of  Man  learn,  fully  ami  truly,  any  thijig 
else  ;  and  that  it  is  onl}^  when  glimpses  of  that  knowledge  were 
opened,  —  however  scantily  and  obscurely,  —  that  men  have 
effectually  learned  any  thing  else.  I  believe  that  tliis  science 
is  fairly  initiated  ;  and  it  follows  of  course  that  I  anticipate  for 
the  race  amelioratifui  and  progression  at  a  per])etually  accelerated 
rate.  Attention  is  fully  hxed  now  on  the  nature  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  human  being ;  and  the  key  to  his  mental 
and  moral  organisation  is  found.  The  (»ld  scolf  of  divines 
against  philosophers  must  now  soon  be  dropped,  —  the  reproach 
tliat  they  have  made  no  advance  for  a  thousand  years;  —  that 
there  were  philosophers  i)reaching  two  thousand  3'ears  ago,  who 
have  hardly  a  disciple  at  this  day.  In  a  little  while  this  can 
never  more  be  said ;  nor  could  it  be  said  now  by  any  one 
who  understood  the  minds  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives. 
The  glorious  aims  and  spirit  of  philosophy  have  wrought  for 
good  in  every  age  since  those  ancient  sages  lived ;  and  the  name 
and  image  of  each  is  the  morning  star  of  the  day  in  which  each 
lived.  In  this  way  were  the  old  philosophers  truly  our  mast(>rs  ; 
and  they  may  yet  claim,  in  a  future  age,  the  discipleship  of  the 
whole  human  race.  But  to  them  scientific  fact  was  wanting:  by 
them  it  was  unattainable.  Their  aim  and  their  spirit  have  led 
recent  generations  to  the  discovery  of  the  element  wanting,  — 
the  scientific  fact ;  and,  now  that  is  done,  the  progression  of 
philosopliy  is  secure.  Tlu^  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  placed 
on  a  scientific  basis  ;  and  it.  and  all  other  departments  of  ]>hi- 
losophy,  (for  all  depend  mainly  on  this  one)  are  already  spring- 
ing forward  so  as  to  be  wholly  incomparable  with  those  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.     There  is  no  neetl  to  retort  the  scoff  of 
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divines,  as  focts  are  against  them.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  inquire 
of  them  what  is  the  state  of  Christianity  at  the  end  of  1800 
years,  nor  what  it  lias  (hjiie  in  regenerating  human  nature,  and 
establishing  jieace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men,  according 
to  its  promise.  Leaving  divines  on  one  side,  as  professionally 
disqualified  for  judging  of  the  function  and  prospects  of  phi- 
losophy, and  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  speculative,  and  not  an 
antagonistic  way,  1  should  say  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  off 
when,  throughout  the  civilised  world,  theology  must  go  out 
before  the  light  of  philosophy.  As  to  the  fact,  the  civilised 
world  is  now  nearly  divided  between  gross  Latin  or  Greek 
Catholicism  and  disbelief  of  Christianity  in  any  form.  Protes- 
tantism s(H^ms  to  be  going  out  as  fast  as  possible.  In  Germany 
the  Christian  faith  is  confessedly  extinct ;  and  in  France  it  is  not 
far  otherwise.  The  Lutheranism  of  Sweden  is,  in  its  effects, 
j)recisely  like  the  Catholicism  of  Spain  or  Italy,  and  will  issue  in 
"  infidelity  "  in  tlje  one  country  as  surely  as  in  the  others.  In 
England,  the  lamentations  of  the  religious  world,  and  the  dis- 
closures of  the  recent  Census,  show  how  even  outward  adhesion 
to  Christianity  is  on  the  decline :  and  if  they  did  not,  the 
chaotic  state  of  religious  opinion  would  indicate  the  fact  no  less 
reliably.  In  America  we  see  Protestantism  run  wild,  —  each 
man  being  his  own  creed-maker;  and  the  result, — a  seeking 
erelong  for  something  true  and  stable,  —  is  secure.  —  Not  only 
is  such  the  state  of  the  civilised  world,  but  it  must  be  so.  Pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  Man's  ignorance  of  his  own  nature,  as 
well  as  of  other  things,  is  the  tendency  of  his  ima;;ination  to 
inform  the  outward  world  with  his  own  consciousness.  The 
fetish  M'orshi])per  attributes  a  consciousness  like  his  own  to 
every  thing  about  him  ;  the  imputation  becomes  more  select  and 
rare  through  every  rising  grade  of  theology,  till  the  Christian 
makes  his  reflex  of  himself  invi.si])li>  and  intangible,  or,  as  he 
says,  "  spiritual."  His  God  is  an  invisible  idol,  fading  away 
into  a  faint  abstraction,  exactly  according  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  worshi]>per,  till  he  who  does  justice  to  his  own  faculties 
gives  up  the  human  attributes,  and  the  personality  of  that  First 
Cause  which  the  form  of  his  intellect  requires  him  to  suppose, 
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and  is  called  an  atheist  by  the  idolaters  he  has  left  behind 
him.  By  the  veritication  and  spread  of  the  science  of  human 
nature,  the  conflict  which  has  hitherto  attended  such  attainment 
as  this  will  be  spared  to  our  successors.  When  scientific  far.ts 
are  established,  and  self-evident  truths  are  brought  out  of  them, 
there  is  an  end  of  conflict;  —  or  it  passes  on  to  administer 
discipline  to  adventurers  in  fresh  fields  of  knowledge.  About 
this  matter,  of  the  extinction  of  theology  by  a  true  science  of 
human  nature,  I  cannot  but  say  that  my  expectation  amounts 
to  absolute  assurance ;  and  that  I  believe  that  the  worst  of  the 
conflict  is  over.  I  am  confident  that  a  bright  day  is  coming  for 
future  generations.  Our  race  has  been  as  Adam  created  at 
nightfall.  The  solid  earth  has  been  but  dark,  or  dimly  visible, 
while  the  eye  was  inevitably  drawn  to  the  mysterious  heavens 
above.  There,  the  successive  mythologies  have  arisen  in  the 
east,  each  a  constellation  of  truths,  each  glorious  and  fervently 
worshipped  in  its  course ;  but  the  last  and  noblest,  the  Chris- 
tian, is  now  not  only  sinking  to  the  horizon,  but  paling  in  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  time.  The  dawn  is  unmistakable ;  and  the 
sun  will  not  be  long  in  coming  up.  The  last  of  the  mythologies 
is  about  to  vanish  before  the  flood  of  a  brighter  light. 

With  the  last  of  the  mythologies  will  pass  away,  after  some 
lingering,  the  immoralities  which  have  attended  all  mytholo- 
gies. Now,  while  the  state  of  our  race  is  such  as  to  need  all 
our  mutual  devotedness,  all  our  aspiration,  all  our  resources  of 
courage,  hope,  faith  and  good  cheer,  the  disciples  of  the  Christian 
creed  and  morality  are  called  upon,  day  by  day,  to  "  work  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  and  so  forth. 
Such  exhortations  are  too  low  for  even  the  wavering  mood  and 
quacked  morality  of  a  time  of  theological  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  the  extinction  of  that  suspense,  and  the  discrediting 
of  that  selfish  quackery,  I  see  the  prospect,  for  future  genera- 
tions, of  a  purer  and  loftier  virtue,  and  a  truer  and  sweeter 
heroism  than  divines  who  preach  such  self-seeking  can  conceive 
of.  When  our  race  is  trained  in  the  morality  which  belongs 
to  ascertained  truth,  all  "fear  and  trembling"  will  be  left  to 
children ;  and  men  will  have  risen  to  a  capacity  for  higher  work 
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than  saving  themselves,  —  to  that  of  "  working  out "  the  welfare 
of  their  race,  not  in  "fear  and  trembling,"  but  with  serene  hope 
and  joyful  assurance. 

The  world  as  it  is  is  growing  somewhat  dim  before  my  eyes ; 
but  the  world  as  it  is  to  be  looks  brighter  every  day. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  Avas  about  the  I^ew  Year's  time  of  1855,  being  then  resi- 
(h'nt  in  Paris,  that  I  wrote  to  my  most  valued  friend,  Harriet 
Martineau,  expressing  the  natural  feelings  of  the  season,  and  the 
liope  that  she  would  soon  visit  me.  Knowing  that  she  had  been 
even  more  tlian  commonly  occu})ied,  and  not  in  her  usual  licalth, 
I  entreated  her  to  spare  herself  the  fcxtigue  of  writing  to  me,  un- 
less she  had  more  leisure  at  command  than  I  supposed.  A  few 
days  brought  me  the  following  letter  :  — 

London,  January  24th. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  You  are  generous  in  desiring  uie  not  to 
write  to  you  if  too  busy.  I  need  not  say  that  keeping  up  my  friend- 
ship with  you  is  more  important  than  any  business,  and  dearer  tlin^j^ 
most  pleasures.  I  nmst  tell  yoii  now  why  I  have  not  writtt^V^  before  • 
and  I  wish  I  could  spare  you,  by  the  way  o^f  tclllng,  any  of  the  pain 
which  I  must  give  you.  The  last  half-year  has  been  the  gravest,  per- 
haps, tliat  I  have  ever  known.  I  think  I  told  you  of  the  sad  cholera 
season  when  I  was  at  Sydenham,  and  some  of  the  best  people  at  work 
among  ns  died,  and  otliers  were  si<-k,  and  I  had  their  work  to  do 
wliihi  ill  niysidf,  and  sove  at  heart  for  the  world's  loss  in  them.  'i\\() 
months  hiter  died  my  vt-iy  (h-ar  friend,  tlie  editor  of  the  ''  Daily 
News," -i^  —  cut  off  l)y  a  fever  at  the  age  of  forty,  —  a  man  whose 
place  caimot  po.ssildy  be  tilled.  Since  Dr.  Pollen's  death,  I  have  not 
had  such  a  personal  sorrow;  but  in  sight  of  his  devoted  wit-  and 
his  four  children,  and  the  gap  made  in  our  public  action  l»y  his  loss, 
I  could  not  dwell  on  my  own  sorrow.     And  now  it  turns  out  that  I 
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need  not  ;  for  I  am  going  to  follow  him.  My  dear  friend,  you  are  a 
brave  woman,  and  you  have  shown  that  you  can  serenely  part  with 
comrades  and  friends,  and  work  on  for  the  cause  ;  and  you  must  do 
the  same  again.  1  will  try  to  work  with  you  for  such  time  as  1 
remain  ;  but  I  am  mortally  ill,  and  there  is  no  saying  for  how  long 
this  may  be.  For  many  months  past  I  have  had  symptoms  of  what 
now  turns  out  to  be  organic  disease  of  the  heart  ;  —  symptoms  occa- 
sioning so  little  trouble  (no  pain),  that  I  did  not  attend  sufficiently  to 
them.  Nothing  could  have  been  done  if  I  had.  The  anxiety  and 
fatigue  of  the  autumn  increased  the  ailment,  and  for  a  month  past, 
and  from  week  to  week,  it  has  become  so  much  worse  that  I  put  my- 
self under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  first  man  for  heart-com- 
plaints. After  a  little  correspondence,  we  met  yesterday.  He  made 
a  long  examination  by  auscultation,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mischief.  He  made  me  observe  that  he 
gave  me  his  impression,  —  reserving  a  positive  opinion  till  he  should 
have  watched  the  case  ;  but  the  imjiression  was  one  which  he  would 
not  have  communicated  if  he  had  not  been  very  sure  of  his  ground. 
From  his  being  unable  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  any  direc- 
tion, while  it  is  audible  over  a  large  surface,  he  believes  that  the 
organ  is  extremely  feeble  in  structure,  —  "  too  weak  for  its  work,"  — 
and  very  greatly  enlarged.  The  treatment  prescribed  only  shows 
the  desperation  of  the  case.  We  do  not  yet  know  when  I  may  return 
home,  —  I  wish  to  be  there  for  the  latter  period,  —  which  may  be  a 
long  one  for  aught  I  know,  but  I  think  not,  from  the  great  progress 
the  case  has  made  within  a  month.  If  I  should  be  living  when  you 
arc  ^n  England,  I  am  sure  you  will  come  and  see  me  :  you  will  meet 
me  if  I  aiu  ^''Jive,  and  we  can  manage  it.  If  not,  my  beloved  friend, 
take  my  blessing  on  yoars:!f  ^M  vour  labors,  and  my  assurance 
that  my  knowledge  of  you  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  and 
pleasures  of  my  life. 

This  is  not  the  answer  you  are  looking  for  to  your  charming  invi- 
tation ;  but  such  is  life,  and  such  a  marplot  is  death !  I  think  you 
can  hardly  want  much  information  as  to  my  state  of  feeling.  My  life 
has  been  a  full  and  vivid  one,  —  so  that  I  consider  myself  a  very  old 
woman  indeed,  and  am  abundantly  satisfied  with  my  share  in  the 
universe  (even  if  that  were  of  any  real  consequence).  I  have  not 
the  slightest  anxiety  about  dying, —  not  the  slightest  reluctance  to  it. 
I  enjoy  looking  on,  and  seeing  our  world  under  the  operation  of  a 
law  of  progress  ;  and  I  really  do  not  feel  that  my  dropping  out  of  it, 
now  or  a  few  years  hence,  is  a  matter  worth  drawing  attention  to  at 
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all,  —  my  own  or  aiiotliei's.  Vour  IViciitrs  l)ook  arrived  sufc,  —  you 
iiiiist  have  it  ai^'aiii,  drar  liii'iid.  \'iiiir  iiaiiic  is  on  it,  and  it  shall 
n'turn  Id  you.  1  havi',  as  yet,  (»idy  lunlvcd  at  it.  When  1  go  home, 
1  will  see  wlu'thfi'  or  not  I  can  read  it,  and  serve  it  by  notice.  I 
ho[)e  to  work  to  tlie  last  in  the  ''  Daily  News,"  which  is  easy  work, 
and  the  most  imi)ortant  |>()ssil)le  ;  and  now  the  UKJi'e  so  because  the 
])resent  editor  is  more  u})  to  American  subjiuts  than  any  Englishman 
I  have  met  with.  It  is  really  a  substantial  comfort  to  find  how 
sound  and  enlightened  and  heartily  conscientious  he  is  about  the 
vices  of  Yankeedom  and  the  merits  of  your  true  patriots. 

And  now,  dear  friend,  farewell,  at  least  for  the  present.  If  you 
v'ish  to  write,  do  so.  But  I  do  not  ask  it,  because  I  desire  that  you 
should  do  what  is  most  congenial  to  your  own  feelings.  If  you  do 
write,  address  to  Aml)leside,  for  I  cannot  at  all  tell  how  long  I  must 
remain  here,  and  your  letters  will  be  constantly  forwarded. 

My  love  to  your  daughters  and  your  sisters,  and  best  wishes  to 
your  son-in-law. 

I  am,  while  I  live, 

Your  loving  friend, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

After  the  reception  of  this  letter  our  correspondence  became 
very  frequent  ;  for  we  felt  that  her  hold  on  life  was  so  precari- 
ous, that  every  interchange  of  thought  or  feeling  became  doubly 
precious.  Her  letters  to  me  were  all  charming  in  their  tone  of 
elevated  good  sense,  deep  and  tender  feeling,  and  natural  cheer- 
fulness. 

On  the  2Gtli  of  i\Iarcli  I  received  one  which  did  not  fail  to 
produce  all  the  efTcct  that  from  her  long  knowledge  of  me  she 
was  so  well  able  to  foresee. 

"  I  take  courage  this  fine  morning  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject 
nearest  my  heart.  It  will  come  very  near  to  yours  too ;  and  that  is 
why  I  feel  a  sort  of  shrinking  from  exciting  so  much  emotion  as  my 
jtroposition  will  awaken  in  you.  Also  I  shall  rather  dread  the 
([uenching  of  a  new  hope  by  your  reply.  The  matter  is  this.  You 
know  I  am  writing  my  Autobiography.  While  it  was  an  infant  mat- 
ter, and  there  seemed  reason  to  suppose  I  should  not  live  to  do  much 
of  it,  I  yearned  to  ask  you  to  undertake  to  finish  it.  But  there 
seemed  too  much  English  literary  work. 
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I  have  done  so  much,  and  seem  so  likely  to  do  more,  if  not  even  the 
whole  of  the  interior  life,  that  1  may  fairly  indulge  my  iirst  wish, 
and  look  to  you  ....  to  render  the  last  services  to  me." 

She  went  on  to  speak  of  my  peculiar  qualiiications  to  treat  of 
the  whole  remarkable  American  period  of  her  life,  which  had  so 
largely  modified  all  that  remained  ;  and  she  mentioned  three 
misgivings  she  felt  in  making  her  request. 

First,  that  I  should  not  have  time  to  fullil  it,  in  the  midst  of 
the  antislavery  labours  in  which  I  was  always  fully  engaged ; 
second,  that  I  might  decide  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  for 
me  to  issue  the  biography  of  "  such  an  infidel  as  herself:"  and 
third,  that  I  might  praise  her  too  much.  —  "  You  greatly  over- 
rate me." 

In  case  of  my  acceptance,  she  placed  at  my  discretion  the 
whole  immense  mass  of  journals,  memoranda,  letters,  papers,  and 
manuscript  studies  of  her  whole  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  what  I  felt  of  sorrow  and  of  inade- 
quacy for  the  service  demanded.  But  I  could  not  hesitate  ;  and 
I  replied,  while  combating  her  choice  with  all  the  arguments  I 
possessed,  that,  in  case  it  remained  unchanged,  there  was  noth- 
ing she  could  ask  that  I  could  refuse  :  I  was  wholly  at  her  dis- 
position, living  or  dying.  Notwithstanding  my  entreaties,  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  to  be  released  from  this  promise,  her  mind  re- 
mained unchanged,  even  after  the  part  undeitakeu  by  herself 
was  completed :  and  thus  it  was  that  it  became  my  duty  to  take 
up  the  parallel  thread  of  her  exterior  life,  —  to  gather  up  and 
co-ordinate  from  the  materials  placed  in  my  hands  the  illustra- 
tive facts  and  fragments  by  her  omitted  or  forgotten  ;  and  to 
show,  as  far  as  I  may,  what  no  mind  can  see  for  itself,  —  the 
effect  of  its  own  personality  on  the  world. 


IISTFAITOY. 

"The  poor  Duckling  was  limited  about  bj'  every  one And  the  Cat  said 

to  it,  '  Can  you  bend  your  back  and  purr  and  give  out  sparks?'  'No,'  '  Then 
please  to  have  no  ophiion  of  your  own  while  sensible  folks  are  speaking.'  And 
the  Duckling  sat  in  a  corner,  and  was  melancholy,  and  the  fresh  air  and  the 
sunshine  streamed  in,  and  it  was  seized  with  such  a  longing  to  swim  on  the 
water  that  it  could  not  help  telling  the  Hen  of  it.  'It  is  so  charming  to  swim, 
and  so  refreshing  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom.'  'A  mighty  pleasure,'  said 
the  Hen.  '  I  fancy  you  must  have  gone  crazy.  Ask  the  Cat ;  ask  our  mistress 
the  old  woman,  the  cleverest  animal  I  know,  and  who  so  clever  as  she  ?  Do  you 
thiidv  they  have  any  desire  to  swim,  and  let  the  water  close  over  their  heads  ?' 
'  You  don't  understand  me,'  said  the  Duckling." 

Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

For  a  thorougli  comprehension  of  the  eminent  personage  of 
whose  interior  hfe  we  have  been  thus  made  sharers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cast  a  single  retrospective  glance  over  the  land  into  which 
she  was  born. 

It  was  the  isolated,  Tory-governed  England  of  more  tlian  sev- 
enty years  ago,  —  the  England  of  agricultural,  commercial,  colo- 
nial, and  manufacturing  monopoly ;  the  England  of  religious 
disabilities,  f(>minine  disqualifications,  and  sharp  class  distinc- 
tions ;  the  England  of  unquestioned  universal  taxation ;  the 
England  of  poordaAvs,  gamedaws,  corndaws,  tithes,  and  slavery. 

Wlio  could  have  foreseen,  in  this  dedicate,  suffering  infant  the 
influential  opposer  of  all  these  great  national  evils'?  And  yet 
one  cannot  h(dp  observing,  in  the  current  of  her  early  feelings 
and  thoughts  as  exhibited  in  tlie  Autobiograjdiy,  the  very  charac- 
ter which  should  mark  the  great  reformer  and  legislator.  "What 
she  was  as  a  child  she  continued  essentially  to  be  as  a  woman. 
Never  was  a  human  being  nior(i  of  one  piece  through  life.  The 
few  authentic  anecdotes  of  her  childhood  that  are  to  be  found 
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beyond  the  limits  of  the  preceding  Autobiography  show  the  same 
groiiiuhvork  of  character  as  her  most  recent  experience.  There 
is  development,  improvement,  progress,  —  but  not  change. 

In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  powers  of  a  human  being,  we 
must  note  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  Harriet  Martineau's  infancy  were  sadly  obstructive.  Anxious, 
nervous,  and  tindd  from  ill  health,  plain  in  feature  and  awk- 
ward for  lack  of  self-esteem,  her  great  powers  found  neither  rec- 
ognition nor  sympathy.  Had  they  been  as  tenderly  hailed  and 
cherished  as  they  were  systematically  humbled  and  denied,  what 
a  waste  of  energy  had  been  avoided,  and  what  unnecessary  suf- 
fering spared  !  Had  she  been  the  eldest  child,  to  have  been 
praised  by  a  vain  mother,  or  the  youngest,  to  have  been  petted 
by  a  fond  one,  she  would  not  have  been  so  painfully  dei3rived  of 
the  natural  current  of  hope  and  joy  that  lifts  human  nature  so 
happily  over  the  entrance  of  life.  But  at  the  period  of  her  birth 
children  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  in  the  household.  The  sixth 
of  a  family  of  eight,  she  was  neither  petted  nor  praised.  It  was 
lier  lot  to  be  disciplined,  and  that  not  wisely.  The  feeble,  hum- 
ble, grandly  endowed  child  was  alternately  neglected  and  tor- 
mented, and  all  her  welfare  and  happiness  sacrificed  by  the 
high-spirited,  clever,  conscientious  mother,  whose  sense  of  duty 
far  outstripped  her  power  of  sympathy. 

Thus  hardly  dealt  with  by  her  mother,  and  subjected  to  the 
arrogant  quizzing  of  the  elder  children,  the  first  words  of  en- 
couragement she  ever  received  came  to  her  in  the  guise  of 
severity.  She  was  suffering  from  a  fly  having  got  into  her  eye. 
"  Harriet !  "  said  the  mother,  firmly  grasping  her  for  the  opera- 
tion, "  I  know  that  you  have  resolution,  and  you  must  stand 
still  till  I  get  it  out."  Thus  conjured,  the  startled,  nervous  little 
creature  never  stirred  till  the  obstruction  Avas  removed.  —  And 
was  she,  the  trendjling  little  one,  "  with  cheeks  pale  as  clay," 
"  ilat  white  forehead  over  which  the  hair  grew  low,"  "  eyes 
hollow,  —  eyes  light,  large,  and  full,  generally  red  with  crying, 
—  a  thoroughly  scared  face,"  —  was  she,  then,  resolute  ?  She 
ran  to  the  great  gateway  near  the  street,  and  beckoned  to  a  play- 
mate, to  tell  her  what  her  mother  had  said.      ''  Is  that  all  you 
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have  made  me  como  to  liear?"  It  was  the  first  encouraging  word 
she  liad  ever  licard,  and  slic  could  liinl  iio  mif  witli  wlinin  lu 
sliare  tlie  new  joy.  Till  now  she  Imd  nuvur  ihoiiglii  IiimscIC 
worth  any  tliiii.L;-  wliidcvtT.  llci'  whole  infancy  c(jnlinncd  the 
profound  intuition  of  iNIadaniu  do  Staiil,  that  .suH'cring  cai-fics 
trouble  even  into  iho  consciences  She  hatl  naturally  tlujught, 
because  she  was  miserable,  thai  she  was  stupid,  wicked,  and  dis- 
agreeable. Henceforward,  scoldings  always  cheered  ht-r  when 
they  implied  a  recognition  of  any  value  in  her  character  or  ac- 
(piinjments.  An  accusation  of  carelessness  was  in  this  way  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  moral  support.  Iler  tippet  sli})i)ed  awry 
one  Sunday  morning  before  chapel  ;  and,  while  pinning  it 
straight,  her  mother  sternly  bade  her  renunnber  that  superior 
book-knowledge  will  never  make  up  for  being  troublesome.  All 
service-time  and  long  after  did  she  ponder  whether  she  had 
book-knowledge.  To  such  a  child  "  the  taking-down  system," 
as  she  has  called  it,  might  have  been  fatal.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  England's  fatal  mistake,  —  the  mistake  of  a  race  as 
Avell  as  that  of  a  family  ;  —  in  education,  in  criticism,  in  legis- 
lation. New  England,  though  more  lax  in  educational  disci- 
pline, has  been  thought  by  strangers  no  less  cold  and  dry  of 
heart  than  Old  England.  The  distinguished  French  statesman 
and  author,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  observing  upon  the  extreme 
rarity  of  any  demonstrations  of  tenderness  in  American  house- 
holds, declares  that  the  few  flxmilies  in  which  he  noticed  them 
were  called  in  derision  "  the  kissing  families." 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  an  examination  of  French  and 
English  domestic  life  would  prove  the  happy  childhood  of  Mar- 
montel  and  the  wretched  one  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  tolerable 
representative  cases  for  each  nation.  The  "  little  hearts  palpi- 
tating with  joy  "  to  the  bubbling  of  the  boiling  chestnuts,  "  the 
best  of  grandmothers  and  the  most  tem})erate  of  women  making 
us  all  gluttons  b}^  dividing  among  us  the  (piince  she  had  so  much 
enjoyed  roasting  for  us  beneath  the  ashes,"  —  is  the  French  pen- 
dant to  the  English  picture  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  rigorously  held, 
"  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,"  to  do  every  thing  "  even  so  per- 
fectly as  God  made  the  world;"  —  till,  for  very  wretchedness, 
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she  ^visluMJ  licrself  well  out  of  it.  In  sucli  national  pictures, 
rank  makes  no  dilierence.  The  wh(»le  is  a  matter  of  race  ;  and 
the  advantage  is  so  manifestly  with  the  gentler  one,  as  to  demand 
a  reform  in  the  other.  The  sterner  one  claims  that  its  hardness 
and  coldness  are  merely  exterior.  Be  it  so.  But  there  are  some 
overt  acts  that  warm  and  tender  hearts  should  debar  themselves  : 
—  Hogging,  fagging,  and  "taking  down."  Harriet  Martineau's 
op[)osite  nature  rose  up  in  after  times  against  it,  in  all  these 
departments  of  human  life.  The  sweet,  protesting  Huguenot 
blood  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  in  so  large  a  measure  in 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  so  combined  with  her  other  great  endow- 
ments, as  to  make  her  a  mystery  to  her  flimily.  This  a  child 
could  not,  of  course,  suspect  or  comprehend ;  and  she  went  on 
blaming  herself  at  every  instance  of  incompatibility.  Well 
might  her  affectionate,  sympathetic  nature  cry  aloud  from  that 
time  forward  for  gentler  methods  of  discipline  and  a  freer 
eifusion  of  heart ;  since  only  twice  in  all  her  childhood  could 
she  remember  to  have  received  any  demonstrations  of  tender- 
]iess. 

One  among  many  anecdotes  which  come  to  me  perfectly 
autlienticated  shows  how  impossible  it  was  for  Harriet  Marti- 
neau to  conceive  of  those  class  distinctions  which  are  so  generally 
upi)ermost  in  the  thoughts  of  her  countrymen,  as  to  have  drawn 
satirical  rebuke  from  minds  utterly  unlike  her  own,  in  being  by 
no  means  too  grandly  made  to  be  instantly  classified. 

A  distant  cousin,  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which  had  fallen 
through  po^•er{y  into  a  social  position  inferior  to  the  rest,  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  Harriet's  hearing.  "  After  all," 
obsf'rved  the  motlier,  "she  is  the  handsomest  of  the  clan." 
Wlx'U  licr  motlier  and  ^Irs.  Oi)ie  were  talking  over  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  begging  relation,  Harriet  repeated  the  remark  about 
the  solitary  beauty  of  the  family.  "  Why  should  she  not  repeat 
it]"  was  her  reply  to  subseciuent  reproofs.  "Indeed,  Harriet, 
if  you  do  not  see  why,  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  explain  to  you." 
Of  no  use,  in  truth.  Her  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects  in  her 
whole  literary  career  show  that  she  never  attained  the  jxjwer  of 
attaching  ideas  of  ilisgrace  or  honour  to  inere  social  conditions; 
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and   she  transcended  tliem  in  every  direction,  from  childhood 
onward. 

AVhether  all  l)e  for  tln^  host  or  no,  one  thin;^  is  certain,  —  that 
the  best  may  always  Itc  made  of  it.  Heart  ])reaking  as  it  is  to 
see  the  noblest  i^crins  of  liimian  character  treated  as  weeds  to  lie 
eradicated,  and  the  broad,  (K-ep  syniiialliies  thai  knew  no  limita- 
tions of  egotism  mistakenly  repressed,  and  their  necessary  reac- 
tion strangely  stigmatized  as  arrogance  and  obstinacy,  there  is  a 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  all  this  weight  of  snlFering  in- 
llicted  on  a  being  so  conscientious  and  sensitive,  however  huitful 
as  j)ersonal  discii)line,  wrought  a  pre})aration  for  incalculable 
])ublic  service.  The  affections  so  outraged  and  repressed  did 
but  How  the  stronger  and  deeper.  Injustice  could  not  ])ervert  a 
natural  rectitude  so  true,  nor  o})pression  harden  into  sellishness 
a  synqiathy  so  tender.  They  did  but  render  "  metal  strong  "  the 
poet  heart  that  gave  itself  to  life's  great  organ-music  in  the  after 
years,  so  early,  so  gladly,  and  with  so  full  a  consciousness, 
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"  Looks  coiiniieniiiu;  with  tlie  skies."  —  Milton. 

"The  iiiit-llcctnal  iiowcr,  through  words  aiul  tilings 
Went  sounding  on." 

Wordsworth. 

"  In  to-dav  alrea<lv  w^alks  to-morrow."  — Schillkr,   Wallenstein. 


I  AM  indebted  to  friends  of  her  youth  older  than  herself  for 
a  picture  of  Harriet  Martineau  as  she  was  in  her  school-days. 
*'  She  \vas,"  says  one  of  them,  "  what  is  called  among  us  in 
England  an  old-fishioned  cliild,  —  sententious  and  thick  of  uttci-- 
ance."  "  A  little  prim  thing,  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  — 
th(^  companion  and  care-taker  of  her  younger  brother,  who  was 
an  irritable  child."  The  same  sketch  gives  an  outline  of  li'r 
niotlier.  "It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and  slio 
frightened  me.  She  appeared  to  me  to  order  every  thing  and 
every  body  right  and  left,  and  though  l)y  no  means  an  indulgent 
mother,  she  was  yet  a  proud  one,  and  had  confidence  in  the 
results  of  her  own  management  and  system  of  education.  I 
was  so  much  impressed  by  her  cleverness,  and  felt  that  she  had 
such  a  contempt  for  myself  and  the  way  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  that  never,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  did  I  fiil  to  be  taken 
l)y  surprise  by  any  expression  on  her  })art  of  conliileiicc  in  my 
judgment,  pleasun^  in  my  company,  or  ap})robation  of  my  house- 
hold. The  apprehension  of  this  formidable  visitor  on  the  first 
occasion  made  me  ill.  It  was  the  setting-down  ivay  she  had, 
which  was  so  terrible  to  sensitive  young  people,  and  which  licr 
own  children  felt,  though  I  do  not  know  that  the  two  eldest 
ever    experienced  it  to  the    same  degree.     Perhaps    her    young 
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mother  pride  and  instinct  suppressed  it.  "When  slie  was  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  1  saw  much  of  Harriet.  I  remember  no  tenderness 
towards  her,  hut  the  same  severity  and  sharpness  of  manner, 
cleverness  of  management,  and  sarcastic  observation  of  other 
people's  management.  I  thought  Harriet  at  that  time  a  clever 
child,  but  an  odd  and  wise  one.      She  used  then,  I  remember,  to 

be  left  much  Ijy  herself,  —  put  aside,  as  it  were At  that 

time  she  was  occasionally  a  little  deaf.  After  this  time  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  her  except  at  school  at  Bristol,  —  of  her 
being  happy  there,  and  a  great  fxvourite.  What  a  good  thing,  I 
lliouglit,  for  Harriet,  tliat  she  has  found  friends  of  her  own,  and 
encouragement  :  for  I  had  a  vague  and  private  idea  that  she  was 
not  developed  at  home.  Xext  I  was  gratified  and  surprised  to 
receive  a  most  affectionate  letter  from  her,  on  an  occasion  of 
severe  affliction,  and  I  was  pleased  to  think  I  might  find  a 
second  friend  in  that  family,  —  her  elder  sister  and  myself 
having  been  intimate  for  years.  Then  H;irriet  visited  me,  and 
I  began  to  like  and  understand  her."  This  same  friend  saw 
Harriet  Martineau  in  various  circumstances  of  trial  and  sor- 
rov/,  ;!nd  says  thereupon,  "  I  fre(j[uentl\  saw  her  own  clieer- 
f;d  simplicity  and  fortitude  construed  T)y  others  into  cold- 
iiess  and  indifference.  I  did  not  generalize  at  the  time  as  I 
have  since  done,  but  I  then  learned  that  the  heart  runs  the  risk 
(.f  Ijeing  thought  cold  which  does  not  overrule  and  outstep 
('\ery  other  faculty  and  power,  ^(^'lly,  with  a  display  of  selfish 
feeling,  is  excused  ;  but  the  tenderest  heart  obeying  a  higher 
ciqumand  is  not  appreciated,  except  by  those  who  know  it  inti- 
iiKitely." 

Amid  all  the  obstructions  of  this  period  of  her  early  youth 
slie  ^vas  in  one  thing  most  fortunate.  Her  strong  intellectual 
p(jwers  were  committed  to  the  training  of  a  schoolmaster  who 
was  a  scholar,  and  in  companionship  with  his  boy  pupils.  Both 
these  circumstances  insured  her  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
thorough  classical  and  mathematical  groundwork  of  education, 
freed  from  the  mistake  that  there  is  a  female  road  to  knowledge. 
Her  delight  in  reading  found  its  satisfaction  in  the  best  English 
poetry,  history,   critical    literature,   and    a   political    newspaper. 
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Tlius  (Iccj)]}'  and  soiiiully  wen-  Liid  tlui  iouiulutioii.s  ui"  licr  liter- 
ary life. 

Keitlicr  does  lier  boardiiig-schuul  life  at  Bristol  si'dii  to  liavo 
been  weakt'iicd  down  to  a  sui)posed  inferiority  in  the  needs  of 
womaji.  One  of  her  sehooliuates  thus  gives  me  her  impressions 
of  that  time. 

"  Harriet  was  considered  among  ns  as  especially  the  f/ond  girl, 
always  working  diligently  and  conscientiously,  and  never  seeming  to 
think  jileasure  possible  till  duty  was  })erf(H'med.  Her  companions 
thought  her  very  clever,  but  1  think  she  then  showed  no  signs  of 
brilliant  abilities.  She  was  perhaps  more  respected  by  them  than 
loved  ;  but  liked  by  all ;  for  Irom  her  they  never  felt  any  inconven- 
iences of  ill-temper  and  selfishness.  She  was  not  ambitious  of  shin- 
ing or  pleasing  ;  was  sometimes  thought  conceited  because  she  was 
not  content  with  a  low  ;um  in  any  thing,  nor  ever  seemed  to  doubt 
her  power  to  learn  or  to  do  what  she  proposed  to  herself.  She  had 
much  reverence  in  her  character,  and  I  always  thought  a  true  humil- 
ity. Her  manner  was  quiet  and  reserved,  rather  than  melancholy  or 
timid.  She  ap])eared  self-possessed,  but  was  very  silent  and  uncom- 
muniiati\e,  except  in  quiet  conversation  with  a  friend,  when  her 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  nature  came  out  freely.  She  seldom  or 
never  talked  of  herself  on  such  occasions  ;  rather  of  her  family  and 
her  friends,  of  whom  she  always  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  it  became  a 
proverb  among  us  that  '  all  the  Norwich  geese  were  swans.'  Words- 
worth's line  would  have  more  correctly  described  her,  — 

'  True  to  tlie  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  lionie.' 

"  She  was  graver  and  laughed  more  rarely  than  any  young  person 
I  ever  knew.  Her  face  Avas  i)lain,  and  (you  will  scarcely  believe  it) 
she  had  vo  light  in  the  countenance,  no  expression  to  redeem  the 
features.  The  low  brow  and  rather  large  under  lij)  incieased  th<! 
effect  of  her  natural  seriousness  of  look,  and  did  her  much  injustice. 
I  used  to  be  asked  occasionally,  '  What  has  offended  Harriet,  that  she 
looks  so  glum  V  I,  who  understood  her,  used  to  answer,  'Nothing  ; 
she  is  not  offended  ;  it  is  only  her  look.' 

"  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  Milton  and  Wordsworth  es]>ecially.  She 
first  niiide  me  acipiainted  with  I^ycidas.  I  can  now  recall  her  tone  and 
manner  in  many  passages  of  that  poem,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  we  Used  to  read  at  night  togethei-  in  our 
beilroum. 
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"  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  showed  promise  at  that  time  of  any 
thing  remarkable.  Some  were  greatly  surprised  when  she  published, 
some  years  afterwards,  a  volume  of  meditations  and  prayers.  The 
late  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  knew  little  of  her  except  as  a  student  in  his 
Sunday  class,  expressed  so  much  surprise  at  that  time  as  to  astonish 
me,  who  saw  nothing  in  it  that  I  did  not  know  to  lie  in  her." 

Harriet  Martineau  s])eaks  in  her  Autobiography  of  her  infant 
concealments  occasioned  by  fear  ;  but  the  declaration  of  all  her 
early  friends  Mdiom  I  have  known  is  uniform  as  to  the  beautiful 
sincerity  of  her  character  and  the  habitual  truthfulness  of  her 
intercourse  in  youth.  The  expression  of  one  of  them  is,  "  She 
seemed,  above  all,  to  desire  truth  in  the  inward  part." 

All  her  family  and  friends  were,  at  this  time,  disagreeably 
impressed  Avith  the  first  evidences  of  that  integrity  of  mind  and 
impartiality  of  judgment  which  made  her  in  after  life  the  chosen 
umpire  and  advocate  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  Avho 
desire  to  have  wrong  righted.  When,  piercing  through  appear- 
ances to  the  \evj  heart  of  things,  she  stood  by  the  royal  family 
against  the  Martineau  family,*  she  was  met  by  a  shout  of  de- 
rision and  a  reprimand  for  immorality.  Unlike  the  French 
statesman  who  "passed  his  life  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  tlio 
strongest,"  her  true  and  heroic  instincts  always  drew  her  to  the 
side  of  the  most  defenceless,  wherever  that  post  might  chance 
to  be.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  her  life  was  an  endeavour 
to  procure  the  correction,  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Nation "  (an 
American  newspaper  she  very  highly  esteemed),  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation that  had  crept  into  it  about  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and 
Dean  Stanley's  sermon  on  his  departure  for  India. 

Thus  passed  the  thoughtful,  dutiful  youth  of  Harriet  Marti- 
neau, in  serious  studies,  as  Avell  as  others  that  were  in  that  day 
called  accomplishments.  Her  delight  in  music  and  in  modern 
languages,  so  soon  to  receive  a  check  from  lier  increasing  deaf- 
ness, was  still  unalloyed.  Her  resolute  spirit  bore  down  by 
method  and  industry,  even  at  that  early  age,  all  weakness  of 
tlie  flesh.  To  her  classical  and  helles-IeUres  studies  slic  joined 
biblical  and  metaphysical  ones.     But  the  influence  of  Unitarian- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 
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ism  proper  seems  in  lier  ease  to  have  1)c(mi,  in  a  sense,  an  ob- 
structive one.  It  releases  iVoiu  authority  with. nil  c.jnimittin-.,'  to 
reason,  and  is  therefore  ol)hge(l  to  rely  upon  routine,  whieh 
fetters  the  imagination.  Its  chief  exceUen.y  in  Kn-lan'.l  (eitcd 
])y  l)r.  Cliaiining  as  its  great  defect)  had  by  this  time,  to(j,  be- 
come obseure  :  it  was  no  longer  i\n\  synonyme  of  political  pro 
test;  though  the  rellected  light  of  Priestley's  life  still  illuminat(^d 
it  to  the  eye  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

All  the  above-mentioned  studies,  not  customarily  peiniitte(l  to 
^vonlen  at  that  period  in  England  any  more  than  in  th(!  I'niteil 
►States,  were  planned  for  and  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Martineau. 
ller  own  superior  mind  bore  to  her  unmistakable  inward  witness 
that  the  education  which  was  good  for  her  sons  must  be  no  less 
beneficial  to  her  daughters ;  and  Harriet  profited  by  that  convic- 
tion to  the  utmost,  while  cultivating  to  the  highest  degree  every 
household  accomplishment,  and  fulfilling  every  domestic  duty. 
All  this  while  she  never  suspected  her  own  superiority,  and 
continued  to  suppose  herself  in  the  wrong,  or  at  least  to  be  pain- 
fully puzzled,  as  often  as  she  felt  the  sharp  pain  of  a  sphere  too 
contracted  for  her  faculties,  and  unrelieved  by  sympathetic  ajipre- 
ciation.  Still,  she  was  not  entirely  without  support  of  this  kiiid. 
Her  gentle  and  loving  aunt  and  her  other  Bristol  friends  fathomed 
somewhat  of  her  nature,  and  one  of  her  early  and  elder  friends 
in  another  quarter,  afterwards  the  wife  of  her  beloved  brother 
Robert,  reports  to  me  the  impression  she  made  at  that  time,  — 
the  period  of  her  leaving  school.  "  I  was  an  only  and  indulged 
child,"  says  this  friend,  "and  my  mother  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
me  surround  myself  with  my  young  friends  ;  so  I  filled  the 
house  with  them  as  often  and  as  much  as  I  liked.  She  used 
fre(|ucntly  to  say  to  me  (jn  occasie)n  of  their  visits,  '  Ah,  my 
dear,  Harriet  Martineau  is  the  one  of  your  friends  whose  society 
is  reallij  a  benefit  to  you.'  " 

1\)  the  world  of  readers  of  her  Autobiography,  which  enables 
them  to  comprehend  her  whole  compass  of  character,  there 
remains  no  such  inystery  as  shroutled  it  in  those  early  days 
from  her  own  household,  when  she  seems  to  have  been  like  the 
''ugly  duckling"  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  made  her  very 
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transparency  tlie  most  incomprehensible  mystery  of  all.  They 
already  see  how  her  life  at  this  period,  and  ever  after,  must  per- 
force turn  on  two  main  points,  tliu  causes  of  all  its  joys,  its 
sorrows,  its  conflicts,  and  its  vast  and  happy  influences  :  her 
love  of  truth,  —  the  desire  to  come  into  real  relations  with  the 
Avorld  of  things;  and  her  power  of  sympathy,  —  the  need  to 
come  into  real  relations  with  the  world  of  persons. 


AVOMANIIOOD. 

"Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  liast  sluuiiieil  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen 

That  lal)our  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  Truth, 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast." 

Milton. 

"  Her  open  eyes  desire  the  Truth. 
The  Wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them." 

Tennyson. 

At  tl)o  a;To  of  nearly  seventeen  TTarrict  ^Fartineaii's  scliool  life 
clo.Si'il.  It  liad  been  very  favoral)le  to  the  di'velopnient  of  her 
powers.  It  liad  strongly  ministered  to  her  alfections,  liitherto 
so  paini'ully  repressed,  awakened  the  faculty  of  admiration,  and 
stimulated  lu;r  iniaginatinn  hy  glimpses  of  a  beauty  in  nature 
and  a  power  in  art  till  then  Ijut  im[)(M'fectly  felt. 

It  is  iiiipo.ssil)le,  indi'cd,  to  look  down  on  Bristol  from  Bran- 
don Hill,  and  Avatcli  the  eree})ing  gold  that  catches  spire  and 
tower  as  the  mist  gives  way  beneath  the  morning  sun,  till  St. 
Stephen's,  St.  Mary  Kedcliife,  and  many  another  precious  rem- 
nant of  anti(piity  shine  out  from  the  belt  of  trees  and  bristling 
masts,  without  feeling  how  it  was  that  here  the  deeper  spell  of 
])oetry  sliould  have  been  fully  opened  to  a  mind  already  awak- 
ened to  its  marvels  and  its  charm.  Xo  wonder  that  here,  about 
T.eigh  Woods,  King's-Weston,  and  the  Downs,  she  should  have 
been  transjiortcd,  as  she  has  told  us,  "  to  a  i'ai)ture  that  knew  no 
bounds  :"  for  lliese  are  the  Very  "beaked  ])romontories"  where 
^ililt'Mi   made   Lycidas  t])e  genius  of  the  shore  ;  and   when,  she 
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read  the  promise  "  of  liis  large  recompense,"  it  was  with  a  pas- 
sion so  deep  tliat  lier  early  friend  was  haunted  by  the  tone  after 
the  lapse  of  wellnigh  forty  years. 

The  circumscriptions  of  the  English  Unitarianism  of  that 
period  were  thus  met  by  so  strong  a  counteracting  force  as  to 
make  them  an  unmingled  benefit.  She  was  not,  indeed,  one 
tbat  could  be  imprisoned  in  the  ordinary  Sunday-school  routine 
('f  its  Scripture  commentaries,  Gospel  harmonies,  sacred  geogra- 
plii(\s,  or  Biblical  lessons ;  but  all  these  were  fused  by  her  active 
mind  to  a  sort  of  basis  on  which  her  devotional  feelings  and  her 
poetical  conceptions  alternately  wrought ;  and  where  by  means 
of  scientific  investigation  and  philosophical  study  she  was  con- 
tinually adding,  rejecting,  and  rectifying  as  years  went  on.  She 
was  always  as  diligent  and  persevering  as  if  she  had  not  pos- 
sessed quick  and  brilliant  faculties ;  always  accepting  at  all  risks 
whatever  she  found  to  be  true. 

There  was  little  in  the  old  cathedral  city  of  Xorwich,  with  its 
narrow,  ill-paved,  winding  streets  and  uninteresting  antiquity,  to 
distract  licr  mind  or  give  variety  to  her  life.  It  had  nothing  of 
tlie  bustling  character  of  the  business  cities  of  the  Xorth  of  Eng- 
land. Its  very  manufacturing  celebrity  dates  from  times  before 
the  Xorman  Conquest.  These  woollen  manufiictures  have  since 
received  improvements  from  age  to  age,  as  religious  persecution 
drove  liitlier  from  France  and  Flanders  the  men  of  thought,  skill, 
and  energy,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  spirit  of  their  times. 
Among  them  came  the  French  Huguenot  ancestor  of  the  English 
jMartineau  family  ;  and  tliat  name  is  among  those  Avhicli  appear 
most  frequently  on  the  records  of  the  little  Protestant  church 
founded  at  Xorwich  in  1564,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Xor- 
folk.     The  crest  pertaining  to  the  name  is  a  water-marten. 

An  engraving  of  Harriet  Martineau's  birthplace  is  given  in 
this  volume.  The  house  was  in  a  court  in  ^lagdalen  Street,  and 
she  was  born  in  the  upper  bay-room.  But  it  was  never  her 
dwelling-place  after  the  time  of  her  removal  from  it  at  three 
nionths  old.  It  was  to  her  home  in  Magdalen  Street  itself  that 
she  returned  from  Bristol,  —  to  the  household  and  family  duties, 
tli.  i;;:inly  studies,  the  literary  pursuits,  and  lady-like  accomplish- 
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nu'nt.s,  which  slio  so  much  enjoyed,  as  one.   <ht(^s   the.  things  in 
^\  liicli  ono  greatly  excels. 

Tlic  prevailing  tone  of  niiiid  in  lliiglaiid  at  llif.  beginning  of 
tiu'  j)ivsent  century  was  lar  iikhc  oiUHiscd  tliaii  in  the  United 
►Stales  1(1  tlie  ediical  jdii  of  wdiiirii.  J'ul)li(-  opinion  on  that  snh- 
ject  lia<l,  in  tact,  gone  backward  since  tlie  times  when  the  (hiugh- 
ters  of  families  assumeil  to  bo  "the  best"  studied  witli  their 
brothers  the  learned  languages  in  which  knowledge!  was  then 
locked  up;  while  it  has  been  true  of  New  England,  as  it  still 
continues  to  be,  that,  among  its  inliabitants  generally,  the  wo- 
men possessed  more  literary  culture  than  the  men.  Hence  the 
idea  of  a  professional  career  for  women  mIio  desire  it  meets 
M'ith  so  little  comparative  opposition  here.  In  INIiss  Martineau's 
youth,  to  say  of  a  lady  in  England  that  she  Avas  a  learned  wo- 
man, was  to  convey  a  disparaging  meaning  ;  while  to  say  in 
'New  England,  in  its  ohl-fashioned  phrase,  "  8he  has  good  learn- 
ing," was  to  express  something  greatly  to  her  cn.'dit.  I  well 
remember  the  London  tone  of  1825  on  this  su])ject.  It  was  the 
echo  of  twenty  years  before,  Avhen  jNIatt  Lewis  took  his  iiKilher 
to  task  for  writing  a  novel,  enjoining  on  her  "  whatever  mijjht 
be  its  merits,  even  if  she  had  already  made  a  bargain  with  the 
publisher,  to  break  it ;  for  he  held  that  a  woman  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  a  public  c.hanicter,  and  that  in  pro})ortion  as  she 
acquires  notoriety  she  loses  delicacy;"  he"alwr.ys  considering 
a  female  author  as  a  sort  of  half-man."  It  was  this  feeling  in 
the  moral  atmosphere  that  made  INIrs.  Martineau,  naturally  am- 
bitious of  social  success  and  distinction  for  her  daughter,  direct 
that  her  serious  studies  should  be  carried  on  out  of  sight  and 
with  reserve,  putting  the  music,  fancy-work,  and  Erench,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  literature  in  the  foreground,  till  the  time  when 
the  pecuniary  misfortunes  of  the  family  alisolved  its  daughters 
from  this  obligation  and  left  them  free  to  fullil  a  better  Avork 
for  society  than  obedience  to  its  injurious  whimseys.  ]\Iuch 
power  now  begins  to  be  saved  among  women  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  that  seventy  years  ago  was  wasted  (and  worse  than 
M'asted)  by  concealment  and  the  disadvantage  of  indirect  exer- 
cise.    To  no  one   of  the  intervening  period  is   this  so  greatly 
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owiiK;  as  to  Ilari'iet  ]\[artiiieau.  Her  life  lulls  upon  lier  own  and 
after  times  with  a  power  (juite  unexampled,  because  it  was  a  life 
not  only  true  and  noble,  but  irreproachable. 

^Meanwliile,  obedience  and  humility  (too  much  of  both,  had 
they  not  been  prompted  by  filial  alfection  and  occasionally  abated 
by  good  sense)  continued  to  mark  her  character  as  in  her  earli- 
est years.  Her  tendencies  continued  as  strongly  religious,  and 
tlie  intellectual  preponderance  to  be  more  strikingly  marked  than 
ever.  She  was  more  favourably  situated  in  her  own  family  than 
young  ladies  in  general,  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mental  powers ; 
fjr  her  mother's  hne  sense,  and  strong  consciousness  of  the  hid- 
den man  in  her  own  heart,  were  on  the  right  side.  So  was  the 
feeling  of  the  brothers  who  encouraged  her  first  literary  efforts. 
"(Jo  on  and  prosper,  dear!"  says  the  beloved  eldest  brother, 
Thomas,  writing  from  ^ladeira,  after  receiving  her  first  work, 
"  Devotional  Exercises ; "  "  you  are  engaged  in  pursuits  that  bring 
with  them  true  pleasure,  and  confer  real  advantage ;  may  you  be 
abun-lantly  rewarded."  This  was  great  encouragement  to  one  so 
sensitive  and  self-distrusting,  and  encouragement  was  what  her 
nature  especially  needed.  He  had  already  determined  her  ca- 
reer by  the  manner  in  which  he  received  her  first  article  in  the 
"  ]\Iontldy  Kcpository."  "  My  dear,  leave  it  to  other  women  to 
m:dc(;  shirts  and  darn  stockings,  and  do  you  give  yourself  to 
/'//.'.s."  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  forgot  a  single  one  of  the  rare 
Avords  of  family  appreciation  she  received  ;  and  I  have  heard  her 
r'j];dc  with  much  feeling  the  effect  produced  on  her  mind  l)y  an 
cu'MJuraging  W(jrd  from  her  mother,  when,  at  ten  years  old,  she 
sat  trying  to  learn  to  sew,  under  the  heart-sinking  ap})reliension 
tliat  she  should  never  succeed.  She  stood  with  her  face  to  the 
window  to  hide  her  tears,  as  the  needle  squeaked  through  the 
dingy  gusset  she  was  stitching,  her  sister  Rachel  at  play  with 
a  visitor,  and  Harriet  longing  to  join.  Her  mother  entered  the 
room  with  her  eldest  sister,  both  dressed  for  making  visits,  and 
approaching  the  suffering,  stitching,  striving  child,  said  cheerfully, 
as  she  examined  the  work,  "  Why,  Harriet !  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way,  you  will  soon  be  the  best  needlewoman  of  us  all."  She 
ahvays  described  the  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent  on  this  ex- 
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l)rL'Ssioii  of  iiuiteniiil  satislactiDii  us  ;i  ray  of  li^lit  and  lifi;  ;  and 
slic  (lati'il  IVtuii  it  liiT  success  in  all  tliosi;  liUh,'  fciiiiniiic  liaiitli- 
crails  which  then  went  by  the  nanu;  nl' "  lancy-work,"  in  Nshich 
she  so  «;iratly  dfli;j;hted  and  excollud. 

I  shoiilil  have  ivlatcd  this  recollection  at  an  earlier  peritxl,  ])nt 
it  matters  the  less,  that  her  childhood  was  womanly  and  thon^ht- 
i'ul.  She  herself  says,  "1  had  no  spring."  I  nevei',  indeed,  met 
one  like  her  for  ivholeness  of  character  through  life.  She  always 
seemed  to  ine  to  have  been,  so  to  say,  of  one  piece.  It  was  in 
part  the  secret  of  her  great  educational  power.  She  not  only 
remenil)ered  the  feelings  of  her  own  childhood,  but  felt  them 
over  again,  through  life.  "  Why  did  they  dress  us  so  ill]"  she 
once  said,  in  talking  over  the  griefs  of  childhood.  "It  has  a 
dreadfully  de})rcssing  iniluence,  when  it  is  a  thing  that  can  as 
well  as  not  be  helped." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  essay,  "  On  Female  Writers 
on  l*ractical  Divinity,"  in  which  Dr.  Thomas  Martineau  saw  the 
[)romise  of  her  future  greatness,  and  wdiich  her  mature  judgment 
treats  with  so  much  contempt.  The  title  indicates  the  turn  of 
her  thoughts  at  that  time.  With  her  fervent  religious  feelings, 
there  was  a  moment,  at  this  period,  such  as  sends  a  gifted  young 
Catholic  devotee  to  the  cloister  to  be  a  lady  abbess,  and  bids 
a  young  man  of  similar  genius  become  a  bishop.  One  of  her 
early  and  most  beloved  friends  recollects  the  great  regret  she 
expressed  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  lady,  the  friend  of  both, 
"  b(x;ause  it  would  deprive  her  of  larger  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness to  the  world."  This  idea  seems  to  have  had  but  a  momen- 
tary existence.     It  was  one  of  the  visions  of  eighteen. 

In  searching  for  her  earlier  w^ritings  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
linding  the  little  book  of  Addresses  which  she  valued  on  account 
(d'  the  pleasure  it  gave  her  father,*  and  for  that  alone  in  after 
years.  Very  recently  friends  of  hers  have  expressed  to  me  their 
astonishment  that  she  should  since  have  entirely  forgotten  the 
book  of  wd)ich  edition  after  edition  passed  the  press,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  America.  The  wonder,  however,  would  have 
l)een  had  she  remembererJ  it ;  for  the  form  is  wholly  traditional, 

*  This  WHS  the  "Addresses,"  the  second  "  Book  of  Devotions,"  Ib2t3. 
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and  the  (levotional  seutiment,  true  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  would 
necessarily  be  lost  in  the  first  influx  of  original  thought  and 
deeper  feeling  that  accompany  the  real  life.  But  many  go  no 
further  in  experience  than  this  book ;  and  to  all  that  thus  stop 
living  at  the  threshold  it  will  su2)ply  a  want. 

The  book  which  preceded  this  —  "  Devotional  Exercises  "  — 
is  admirably  compiled,  in  conformity,  as  she  says  in  the  Preface, 
with  "  the  prayers  I  have  been  accustomed  to  form  under  the 
guidance  of  able  teachers  for  my  own  use ; "  and  it  differs  from 
the  customary  tone  of  Unitarian  teachings  only  in  a  more  poeti- 
cal way  of  presenting  them,  and  in  a  certain  perfume  of  ortho- 
doxy inseparable  from  her  greater  use  of  Scripture  phraseology. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  digest  of  favourite  passages  from  the  Bible 
poets,  prophets,  and  apostles,  cemented  together  by  expressions 
which  show  that  her  fervent  spirit  had  found  prayer  "  under 
guidance"  too  dry  a  task.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  superior  mind 
to  lift  its  religion  out  of  the  region  of  commonj^lace.  "  Being 
yet  young,"  she  says  (the  date  is  1823),  "  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  in  early  youth  I  found 
to  be  most  impressive,  and  to  excite  the  most  powerful  emotions, 
and  which  are  by  no  means  the  same  ideas  and  feelings  which 
produce  these  effects  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Possessing  these 
remembrances,  I  must  believe  that  the  young  are  best  fitted  to 
write  for  the  young  in  most  cases  where  the  feelings  and  affec- 
tions are  concerned ;  and  therefore  I  have  written  down  the 
thoughts  which  used  to  present  themselves  in  a  natural  train 
of  reflection."  To  the  young,  forti/  is  old  age ;  and  she  thought 
tlie  absence  of  warmth  which  Evangelical  Christians  always 
complain  of  in  Unitarianism,  the  consequence  of  the  advanced 
years  of  its  advocates.  She  determined,  by  pouring  in  her  own 
glow  of  heart,  to  make  the  dry  bones  live  ;  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, as  the  call  fur  the  book  attests.  Its  feeling  is  genuine,  and 
the  occasional  escape  from  the  traditional  form  is  very  touching ; 
as,  for  example,  when,  after  condemning  those  who  are  wholly 
engrossed  in  the  care  of  their  own  happiness,  she  says  :  "  0, 
surely  the  spirit  of  love  is  the  noblest  and  best  that  can  dwell 
in  the  human  heart !  it  is  a  portion  of  God's  own  spirit !  it  i.^ 
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the  miiul  which  was  in  Clirist  Jesus  !  O  noble  example  ui"  this 
glorious  virtue!  let  that  mind  he  in  m<;  also!  ]\I;iy  thy  lalumrs, 
thy  suUerings,  thy  strivings  to  promote  the  good  ol"  all,  not  he 
lost  upon  me  !  May  they  animate  me  to  follow  in  thy  stej)s, 
to  press  forward  to  the  goal  wliidi  tliou  hast  reached,  like  tlice 
seeking  no  reward."  There  is  also  a  very  heautiful  and  elo(|ii(nt 
passage  respecting  "those  lofty  and  suhliine  alleetions  which  can 
iind  no  fit  object  on  earth  ;  that  adoration  of  perfection,  that 
aspiring  after  something  nobler  and  better  than  is  to  be  found 
among  men."  Thus  her  heart  and  mind  wrouglit  together  on 
the  threshold  of  life.  She  was  soon  to  seize  the  true  purpose 
of  these  affections  and  aspirations ;  and  once  having  clearly  per- 
ceived it,  the  strenuous  constancy  of  her  endeavours  to  create 
amtjng  men  the  goodness  and  the  nobleness  she  found  wanting 
was  something  astonishing  in  its  efficacy. 

Her  remarkable  self-control  had  nothing  of  that  divine  hard- 
ness the  ancients  tell  of,  that  makes  invulnerable  by  pain.  She 
was  quiet  and  silent  about  her  own  distresses,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  not  that  she  might  have  the  credit  of  appearing  happy 
or  unmoved,  but  that  she  might  avoid  giving  them  annoyance. 
This  exposed  her  to  the  misconstructions  of  superficial  observers. 
They  called  her  unloving  and  unfeeling  at  the  very  moment 
when  greater  warmth  and  depth  on  their  own  part  would  have 
enabled  them  to  fathom  the  reality ;  just  as  they  pronounced  her 
hard  whenever  her  yielding  and  tender  nature,  like  water  sud- 
denly struck,  made  one  effort  to  maintain  itself  against  the  blow. 
And,  although  in  affliction  she  was  so  nearly  able  to  appear 
unmoved,  I  never  knew  her  to  pass  a  day  without  that  frequent 
swell  of  unshed  tears  from  which  the  sympathetic  observer  never 
failed  to  learn  what  she  felt.  An  instance  of  devotedness  or 
endurance,  a  tale  of  suffering  or  of  wrong,  a  touching  verse  or 
song,  a  trait  of  the  moral  sublime,  always  show  us  in  her  eyes 
no  idle  tears  ;  all  that  know  her,  know  what  they  mean. 

These  years  of  her  early  womanhood,  full  as  they  were  of 
grief,  anxiety,  and  laborious  preparation,  had  yet  the  comfort 
of  an  increasing  maternal  sympathy  and  appreciation.  Her 
mother's  character  was  directly  opposed  to  her  own,  in  not  being 
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strong  cnoiigli  on  the  side  of  the  imagination  for  the  exercise 
of  sym})athy,  except,  so  to  speak,  in  a  straight  line  on  her  own 
hvvl.  Her  daugliter,  having  now  grown  up  to  that  line  and 
level,  came  within  the  field  of  her  affections. 

I  regret  inexpressibly  that  Miss  Martineau's  long  journalizing 
letters  of  this  period  cannot,  in  consistency  with  her  introduc- 
tory principle,  be  made  public*  Witli  but  few  exceptions,  sucli 
confidential  fiimily  letters  must  needs  contain  too  much  that  is 
common  property  to  admit  of  their  being  printed.  But  one 
cannot  help  wishing  this  whole  collection  came  within  the  terms 
she  lias  laid  down.  Every  letter  is  full  of  charm  and  instruction 
in  various  ways,  as  well  as  linely  illustrative.  .  So  fiir  as  she  is 
concerned,  they  might  all  go  to  the  press  as  they  stand,  without 
a  word  of  omission.  They  show,  not  the  hidden  springs  of  life, 
but  the  severely  beautiful  life  itself.  There  are  all  the  occu- 
pations of  each  day  of  absence  from  her  mother,  whether  at 
London  and  vicinity,  Newcastle,  or  Norwich  ;  the  failures  and 
successes  of  each  fresh  effort  for  a  maintenance,  or  endeavour  after 
excellence ;  the  little  plans  for  making  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily happy  in  his  or  her  own  way ;  the  kindly  thought  for  the 
servants  ;  the  anxious  solicitude  to  please  and  satisfy  all ;  the 
])assionate  devotion  to  the  young  sister,  to  whom  she  was  mother, 
sister,  and  teacher  in  one ;  the  ever-new  contrivances  by  which 
to  increase  her  income  and  economize  her  expenditure  ;  the  con- 
sultations about  the  shawl  or  bonnet,  which,  by  good  manage- 
ment, she  miglit  continue  to  wear  another  year  ;  and  the  presents 
l»y  which  she  hoped  to  surprise  and  please  the  children,  —  all  are 
charming  in  their  simplicity,  and  from  the  absorbing  family  feel- 
ing that  dictates  the  record. 

Profoundly  affecting  is  the  controlled  agony  of  the  letter  that 
tries  to  tell  how  her  lover  died,  so  as  not  to  awaken  anxiety  for 
lierself  in  the  lieart  of  her  mother.  Very  touching  are  the  occa- 
sional allusions  to  attentions  and  commendations  of  her  works 
received  from  those  whose  opinions  she  respected ;  "  because, 
my  dear  mother,  it  is  your  right  to  know,  or  I  could  not  be  so 
vain  as  to  mention  such  things."     She  never  fails  to  notice  with 

*  Vol.  T.  p.  1. 
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disgust  any  thin.t^'  like  llattory.  Slic  liad  already  Lccomo  a  coiii- 
jH'tt.'iit  critic  by  means  ol'  the  "  Moiitldy  iJepositoi'v  "  and  its 
editor,  ^Ir.  Fox,  and  uses  her  newly  ac(|uired  jxjwer  on  liei-  own 
productions;  sayin<_',  "they  praise  this  too  much,  l)ut  not  so 
egregiously  as  the  other,"  with  a  lovi'  of  justice  entir<ly  ahovo 
personal  consideratit)ns. 

Here,  too,  are  occasional  gleams  of  Unitarian  satisfaction  or  dis- 
conifort,  as  the  case  might  be.  She  loved  Unitarianism  as  the 
ftiitli  of  her  own  family,  without  having  so  closcdy  analy/.(Ml  it 
as  to  have  ascertained  in  it  any  want  of  esseiitial  staliilit}',  and 
she  identitied  herself  with  it,  without  having  assimilated  it.  Its 
high  standard  of  morality  was  very  dear  to  her,  and  stood  in- 
stead of  much  that  she  missed.      "  ^Ir.  ,"  she  says,   "  has 

been  guilty  of  a  forgery.  What  a  disgrace  to  tis  I "  Such  and 
such  writings,  she  goes  on  to  say,  "are  a  credit  to  us  Unita- 
rians." Copies  of  the  last  poems  she  had  written  occasionally 
help  to  fill  the  enormous  letters  of  those  days,  —  the  shilling 
sheet  of  unlimited  size  before  the  discovery  of  jienny  postage. 

One  of  these  poems,  written  for  music,  and  afterwards  set  and 
admired,  may  have  a  place  here,  because,  apart  from  the  nuisic, 
it  has  never  been  printed  before. 


WINTER. 

True  hearts  I  true  hearts  !  the  time  is  cheery  : 
Who  says  the  days  are  chill  and  dreary 

The  frozen  winter  through  ? 
Come,  skim  the  deep  blue  ice  so  free  ; 
Or  away  with  me  beside  the  tree 
Where  the  robin  chirps  from  day  to  day, 
While  tinkle  the  rocks  with  his  song  alvvay 

The  gladsome  winter  through . 

True  hearts  !  what  though  the  sun  full  early 
Goes  down  with  blink  or  frown  so  surly. 

The  hazy  winter  through  I 
We  have  the  lady  moon  so  fair, 
That  showers  throuj^'h  the  air  her  diamon»ls  rare. 
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While  the  waiting  eartli  is  hushed  and  bright, 
So  delicate  in  her  vestal  white, 

The  frozen  winter  through. 

True  hearts  !  come  change  your  cares  for  folly  ; 
The  bowl  is  l)rewed  and  green  the  holly 

The  cheery  winter  through.  ^^ 

Now  age  and  childhood  share  their  mirth,  ^^ 

And  love  hath  birth  beside  the  hearth. 
O,  no  more  can  our  way  be  waste  and  dead 
While  the  springs  of  the  soul  are  fcnind  and  fed 
^^  The  heartsome  winter  through. 

AjK^lier  f>f  these  little  poems  seems  never  to  have  been  printed. 
It  was  written  in  1822. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  upon  our  spreading  sail, 

And  flashes  o'er  the  foaming  crested  wave  : 
And  l)riskly  blow^s  the  spirit-rousing  gale, 

And  laughing  waters  our  light  vessel  lave. 
But  now  the  orb  has  sunk  below  the  verge  [^ 

Which  parts  the  sea  and  sky4— is  lost  to  sight.  ^\ 

The  dying  winds  no  more  the  vessel  urge, 

But  a  deep  calm  succeeds  ;  —  a  softened  light 
Melts  into  one  vast  whole  the  sky,  the  deep, 
A]id  the  far-distant  shore  :  hov\^  still  they  sleep  ! 

So  when  the  deepening  twilight  of  my  day 

Succeeds  my  early  youth's  more  brilliant  light, 
No  more  careering  on  my  joyous  way. 

But  each  subsiding  wave  as  still,  as  bright, 
May  heaven's  calm  hues  so  in  my  spirit  shine 

As  to  illume  my  path  ;  may  heaven's  pure  breath 
Still  waft  me  on  ;  and  may  the  fading  line 

Be  scarce  discerned  which  parts  'tween  Life  and  Death  : 
While  Hope's  soft  voice  shall  every  fear  control, 
And  her  sweet  strain  shall  soothe  my  listening  soul. 

Her  poetry  (all  of  it  [it  least  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect) is  -very  correct  and  flowing,  but,  like  most  early  versifica- 
tion, entirely  imitative  in  its  form.  No  one  could  infer  from 
it  what  she  afterwards  became.     It  is  the  voice  of  one  who,  in 
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Ih.^  visii.n  ..r  ill.!  i.ods,  has  .Iniiik  ..r  lli.-  lirst  ponl,  aii-l  Ihmi.I 
Mi(^  lirsi  ])i(l(linjj:,  "  lie.  holy  and  cdKI  !"  She  was  to  (h'iiik,  hm^' 
aftcrwaids,  of  all,  —  world's  use,  woild's  love,  world's  cruelly,* 
—  that  she  lui-ht  litly  Av/7,  not  ch<nit,  tiic  w.-iM's  -n-at  hatth;- 
niarch  a<4ainst  wron,L,^ 

She  thought  it  singular,  on  revisiting  in  aft<;r  lil't'-  the  large, 
plain,  eouifortable  house  where  these  and  the  succeeding  years 
wt>re  j)assed,  that  it  should  have  1)een  the  spot  Mdiere  her  imagi- 
nation wrought  most  strongly.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  outward  stimulants,  this  does  not  seem  otherwise  than  natural, 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  greatly  increasing  deafness,  and  the 
severity  of  her  sulferings  from  what  one  cannot  help  seeing  to 
liave  been  a  most  wearing  degree  of  friction  in  the  family  life. 
Less  sensibility,  less  filial  piety,  or  more  experience  would  have 
neutralized  this  last  source  of  pain  ;  but  experience  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  at  these  years  ;  and  she  preserved  her  best  feelings 
unimpaired,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  world  of  dreams  when  the 
world  of  letters  and  of  actual  life  became  too  severe  a  trial  to 
her  slender  stock  of  health.  It  was  the  natural  sanctuary  of  a 
mind  too  large  for  its  circumstances.  It  was  not  an  aimless, 
diseased  wandering  of  the  fancy,  as  she  seems  to  have  supposed 
in  those  days,  but  a  state  of  renovating  aspiration  and  high 
resolution  which  greatly  aided  in  overcoming  all  obstacles,  par- 
ticularly those  her  deafness  threw^  in  her  way. 

Her  course  with  regard  to  this  great  trial  was  the  same  she 
always  pursued  in  all  cases  of  trial  and  suffering.  Though  she 
often  wrote  of  it,  she  never  made  it  a  subject  of  conversation. 
She  was  silent  respecting  it  with  intimate  and  family  friends,  to 
whom  talking  of  it  might  prove  a  source  of  affliction  and  misun- 
derstanding, —  till  such  a  time  as  she  might  seek  the  allevi- 
ation of  that  not  too  painfid  sj-mpathy  which  the  world  at  large 
never  fails  to  give  to  them  that  use  their  own  sulferings  as  a 
means  of  ministering  to  its  relief.  During  the  whole  course  of 
our  intimate  friendship  and  correspondence  she  never  once 
mentioned  to  me  what,  Avitli  her  career,  duties,  and  aspirations, 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  less  than  a  continual  pressure  of 
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lieavy  calamity.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  simple  and 
atiecting  statement  in  a  preceding  volume  as  to  the  labour  of 
living  a  life  of  undiminished  usefulness  under  such  a  deprivation 
will  be  a  revelation  to  most  of  her  friends.* 

The  peculiar  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  womanhood  were 
now  at  hand.  It  is  not  for  me  to  do  more  than  mark  this  as  the 
heart- wearing    period    of   long  uncertainty  which  preceded    her 

engagement   with   Mr.    W ;    of   the   loss   of   property   that 

involved  a  change  in  all  her  parents'  hopes  and  prospects  for 
their  daughters  ;  of  the  death  of  her  dear  elder  brother  and  his 
infant  child  ;  the  death  of  her  father  ;  the  death  of  her  lover,  in 
the  moment  of  happy  union  of  heart ;  and,  heaviest  blows  of  all, 
coming  as  they  did  from  a  quarter  which  should  have  given  only 
sympathy  and  furtherance,  the  evil  offices  which,  by  creating  delay 
and  misunderstanding,  contributed  to  his  death.  They  who  had 
the  privilege  of  being  her  personal  friends  during  these  terrible 
hours  have  told  me  that  her  demeanour  was  nobly  calm  and  com- 
]iosed  ;  but  she  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  still,  from 
time  to  time,  beset  by  the  idea  that  suffering  necessarily  proves 
something  blameworthy  in  the  sufferer. 

"  I  liave  been  so  above  the  common  lot 
Chastened  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked," 

is  always  the  thought  of  the  heart  that  has  been  tormented  by 
fault-finding,  whether  with  itself  or  with  human  nature.  This 
superstition  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  because 
it  springs  out  of  the  deep  and  real  grounds  whence  come  our  best 
intimations  for  the  government  of  life. 

These  were  times  of  terrible  toil  as  well  as  of  terrible  sorrow, 
besides  the  labours  performed  for  discipline,  preparation,  and 
maintenance,  what  she  wrote  in  one  year,  1 82G  -  7,  under  the 
influence  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  would  be  expressed,  an 
imagination  too  active  to  keep  sihmce,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and 
some  stirrings  of  ambition,  would  amount  to  volumes.  I  will 
hereafter  give  a  list  of  their  subjects ;  and   now  need  mention 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 
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itut  (tiic,  —  a  little  talc  eullod  "Tlic  RiDtcrs,"  wliicli  was  the  true 
preciirsdi'  nf  llir  (•(.minM-  (anir.  (  )['  her  oIIkt  stoi'li's  n['  this  jiei-iod 
none  strikes  nu'so  iinieh  as  tlie  one  ealleJ,  I  think,  "Mary  and  her 
( Irandniother."  1  ['<>\\\u\  it  in  the  Mansank  of  a  Paris  friend,  ami 
stood  roadini;  on  the  spot  where  I  took  it  up,  without  the  least 
idea  of  its  authorship.  It  seemed  a  Sunday-school  book,  hut 
how  difl'erent  from  its  class  in  general!  It  was  crude  and  strange 
in  a  sense,  and  impressed  one,  as  so  many  of  her  after  works 
have  th)ne,  as  a  plant  that  has  outgrown  its  bed  ;  but  the  sacred 
tirc^  was  there.  She  did  not,  however,  remember  it,  and  thought  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  herself;  still  I  was  assured  of  the 
authorship  by  those  whom  I  might  suppose  to  know.  It  was 
hci/inning  to  be  a  work  of  experience.  ■'  Five  Years  of  Youth," 
written  some  time  afterwards,  leaves  the  same  impression.  But 
"The  liioters"  leaves  no  impression  of  inequality  or  discrepancy 
on  the  mind.  It  came  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the 
lace-makers  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  witli  so  much  power  that 
tliey  instantly  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Miss 
Marti neau,  requesting  a  second  story  on  Wages.  These  tales  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  deep  political  insight  and  even- 
handed  humanity  ;  not  only  as  coming  from  one  of  her  youth 
and  sex,  on  subjects  hitherto  thought  the  special  province  of 
elderly  members  of  Parliament ;  not  merely  as  able  illustrations 
of  political  economy.  They  are  the  first  examples  of  a  new  ap- 
plication of  the  modern  novel.  To  the  biographical  and  the 
philosophical  novel,  the  descriptive  and  the  historical  novel, 
tlie  romantic  and  the  domestic  novel,  the  fashionable  and  the 
religious  novel,  and  the  novel  of  society,  was  now  to  be  added 
the  humanitarian  or  novel  of  social  reform.  These  tales  are  the 
pi(^neers,  not  only  of  the  thirty-four  monthly  volumes  of  her 
illustrations  of  political  economy,  but  of  the  multitudes  of  social- 
reform  novels  that  have  since  followed,  up  to  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  INIrs.  Stowe. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  time  immediately  succeeding  T  find 
many  that  more  perfectly  illustrate  Harriet  ^Martineau's  nature 
and  character  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  any  recollections  of 
hers  or  any  statemeiii':  of  mine.     Written  without  any  thought 
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tliat  tlioy  could  possibly  meet  the  puhlic  eye,  we  have  in  them 
tlie  actual  reflection  of  what  she  then  was  ;  and  they  differ  from 
autobiography  and  from  narrative,  as  the  object  from  the  picture, 
as  life  itself  from  the  story  of  a  life. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  following  paper,  written  at 
Norwich,  and  dated  June,  1829  :  — 


PRIVATE. 

For  some  years  past  my  attention  has  been  more  and  more  directed 
towards  literary  pursuits  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  capacity  for 
their  successful  prosecution  has  increased,  so  that  I  have  now  fair 
encouragement  to  devote  myself  to  them  more  diligently  than  ever. 
After  long  and  mature  deliberation,  I  have  determined  that  my  chief 
sul)ordinate  object  in  life  shall  henceforth  be  the  cultivation  of  my 
intellectual  powers,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  others  by  my 
writings.     On  this  determination  I  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God. 

I  wish  to  hold  myself  prepared  to  relin([uish  this  purpose,  should 
any  decided  call  of  duty  interfere  ;  l»ut  I  }>ray  that  no  indolence  or 
caprice  in  myself,  no  discouragement  or  ill-grounded  opposition  from 
others,  may  prevail  on  me  to  relinquish  a  resolution  which  I  now 
believe  to  be  rational,  and  compatible  with  the  highest  desire  of  a 
Christian. 

I  am  now  just  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  It  is  my  wish  to  ascer- 
tain (should  life  and  health  be  spared)  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  diligent  but  temjDerate  exertion  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
for  ten  years. 

I  believe  myself  possessed  of  no  uncommon  talents,  and  of  not  an 
atom  of  genius  ;  l»ut  as  various  circumstances  have  led  me  to  think 
more  accurately  and  read  more  extensively  than  some  women,  1 
believe  that  I  may  so  write  on  subjects  of  universal  concern  as  to 
inform  some  minds  and  stir  up  others.  My  aim  is  to  become  a  forci- 
ble and  elegant  writer  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  so  as  to  be 
useful  to  refined  as  well  as  unenlightened  minds.  But,  as  I  see 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  aim  can  be  attained,  I 
wish  to  be  content  with  a  much  lower  degree  of  usefulness,  should 
the  Father  of  my  spirit  see  fit  to  set  narrow  bounds  to  my  exertions. 
Of  posthumous  fame  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  or  desire. 
To  be  useful  in  my  day  and  generation  is  enough  for  me.  To  this  I 
henceforth  devote  myself,  and  desire  to  keep  in  mind  the  following 
rules.     (A  fre(|uent  reference  to  them  is  necessary.) 
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I.  To  iinpiovi'  iiiv  moral  coiistituliou  by  cvi-rv  lucaiis  ;  to  culti- 
vate my  mmal  sense;  to  keep  ever  in  \  iew  the  >ul)oi«liii,it  ion  of 
intelleetual  to  moral  ol>jeits  ;  liy  the  pi'ad  ice  ol'  piely  an^I  Keiiexd- 
lence,  hy  eiitertainiuL,^  the  lree(|niii  mid  iheeiTuJness  i,\'  spirit  \\hi(  h 
results  Irom  deju-ndencu  on  God,  to  jtromote  tlu;  [)erreetion  of  the 
inti'lk'ctual  powers. 

II.  To  .seek  the  assistance  oi"  God  in  m\'  intelli'ctual  cxeition.-,  and 
his  l)lessin^'  on  their  results. 

III.  To  impart  lull  conlidence  to  my  family  respecting,'  my  ])ur- 
suits,  but  to  be  careful  not  to  weary  them  with  too  fre<[uent  a  refer- 
ence to  myself  ;  and  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  silent  on  the  subject 
to  all  the  world  besides, 

IV.  To  study  dili<;ently,  1.  The  Scriptures,  good  commentators, 
works  of  religious  jdulosophy  and  practice,  — for  moral  improvement  ; 
2.  Mental  i^hilosophy,  — for  intellectual  improvement ;  3.  Natural 
l»hilosophy  and  natural  history,  languages  and  history,  — for  improve- 
ment in  knoivlcihje ;  4.  Criticism,  belles-lettres,  and  poetry, — for 
improvement  in  style.     Each  in  turn,  and  something  every  day. 

V.  While  I  have  my  intellectual  improvement  ever  in  view,  to 
dismiss  from  my  thoughts  the  particular  subject  on  which  I  have 
written  in  the  morning  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  i.  e.  to  1)e  tempei-ate 
in  my  attention  to  an  obji-ct. 

VI.  By  early  rising,  and  all  due  economy  of  time,  and  especially  by 
a  careful  government  of  the  thoughts,  to  emjtloy  my  life  to  better  pur- 
pose than  heretofore. 

VII.  To  exalt,  enlarge,  and  refresh  my  mind  by  social  intercourse, 
observation  of  external  nature,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  varieties  of 
human  life. 

VIII.  To  bear  in  mind  that  as  my  determination  is  deliberately 
formed  and  now  allowed  to  be  rational,  disappointments  should  not 
be  liglitly  pei'initted  to  rehix  my  exertions.  If  my  olijei't  is  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  mortifications  of  vanity  should  prove  stimulants, 
rather  than  discouragements.  The  same  consideration  should  induce 
patience  under  jnihifnl  labour,  delay,  and  disappointment,  and  guard 
me  against  heat  and  precipitation. 

IX.  To  consider  my  own  interests  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  write 
with  a  view  to  the  good  of  others  ;  therefore  to  entertain  no  dis- 
taste to  the  humblest  literary  task  which  affords  a  prosj.ect  of  useful- 
ness. 

X.  Should  my  exertions  ultimately  i)rove  fruitless,  to  preserve  my 
pheerfulness,  remeiubering  that  God  only  knows  how  his  work  may 
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bj  best  perronued,  and  that  I  haw  no  right  to  expect  the  privilege  of 
eiiiiiieiit  iisel'uliiess,  tljough  i)ermitte(l  to  seek  it.  Sliouhl  success  be 
granted,  to  take  no  honour  to  myself,  remembering  that  I  possess  no 
original  power  or  iutiiiisic  merit,  and  that  I  can  receive  and  accom- 
plish nothing,  except  il  Ije  given  me  from  Heaven. 

June.,  1829. 

Such  were  the  .slieet-ancliors  :  no  wonder  the  vessel  never 
drifteil  in  any  stress  of  weather.  By  comparison  of  dates  it  must 
have  been  these  of  which  she  says,  "  I  promised  myself  that 
nothing  should  ever  draw  nie  away  fr.>m  them."  I  now  recall 
to  mind  the  seal,  —  a  present  from  her  grandmother.  It  was  one 
tlien  in  fashionable  and  sentimental  use,  —  an  evergreen  leaf, 
with  the  motto,  "/e  ne  change  (^11  en  niounuil."  But  her  friends 
were  often  surprised  in  this  way  to  find  that  wliat  with  others 
might  be  a  matter  of  fancy  or  of  course,  was  with  her  a  thing  of 
solemn  significance.  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  tell  of  such 
instances.  One  sees  by  such  a  record  as  this  in  the  early  life  of 
such  a  person,  that  stability  of  character  is  aliected  by  change  of 
"  views  "  exactly  as  the  drop[)ing  of  the  bark  affects  the  tree. 

After  reading  these  ten  resolutions,  no  one  would  fear  to  pre- 
dict admirable  results.  One  of  the  first  was  the  "  Traditions  of 
l\destine."  The  title  and  the  ti'eatment  of  the  stories  indicated 
a  more  than  Unitarian  severance  from  autlunity.  This  was  more 
iVlt  in  America  than  in  England  ;  and  in  the  Boston  reprint,  the 
beautiful  title  was  changed  to  lit  the  new  meridian.  Tlie  same 
self-constituted  editt^r  had  caused  the  latest  edition  of  the  "De- 
votional Exercises  "  to  be  republished,  with  an  apology  on  his 
ow]i  [)art  for  an  aljle  additional  essay  on  the  study  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, "  where  in  one  or  two  instances  the  writer  may  be  thought 
to  have  ex'pressed  lierself  incautiously."  The  American  Unitarian 
public  knows  the  "Traditions  of  Palestine"  under  the  name  of 
"Times  of  the  Saviour."  The  "poetical  expressions,"  as  the 
editor  called  scnne  of  the  beauties  of  the  book,  are  cut  out,  and 
the  whohi  structure  of  one  story  spoiled  ;  ])ut  it  matters  little,  as 
the  "Traditions"  still  are  continually  jvpublished  in  their  original 
form  in  England. 

It  was  this  book  which  lirst  brought  Miss  Martineau  fairly 
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before  her  own  Unitarian   imhlic.     Her  studies,  tastes,  and  feel- 

in,i;-.s  all  coniliiiitMl    ( ;ikr  it  intcirstin^u,  ami  it  still   L^ivcs  great 

dcli-lit  to  all,  especially  to  tiiuse  w  liMse  interest  in  the  Scrij.tures 
has  heeii  impaired  hv  injudieions  methods  i>['  rea.JinL;;.  Jt  is  a 
surcessiul  ellurt  to  give  ai'tiiality  to  the  ]iast,  to  make  her 
imagination  the.  ally  ul'  the  unimaginative  I'aiLh  into  which  she. 
was  horn. 

lUit  whoever  desires  to  watch  the  progress  of  lier  mind  and 
the  etiect  of  her  literary  education  sliould  read  the  lifty-live 
miscellaneous  papers  of  this  year.     1  will  mention  one  especially, 

—  the  review  of  the  Essays  of  J>ailey,  of  ^Shettield,  on  the  Pur- 
suit t)f  Truth,  Progress  of  Knowledge,  and  Principle  of  Evidence, 

—  because  it  was  the  one  which  more  than  any  other  showed  to 
]Mr.  Eox,  then  editor  of  the  "Monthly  Pepository,"  her  value  as 
a  contributor,  and  made  him  predict  that  she  would  "  be  one  of 
the  first  of  the  age  by  and  by."  It  was  the  old  (and  in  her 
latest,  mature  judgment,  unsound)  argument  against  Hume's  treat- 
ment of  the  miracles.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  not  only 
n-w  to  her,  l)ut  mainly  oi'iginal,  being  wrought  out  by  her  own 
mind  ;  and  she  gave  me  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
whiv'h  she  wrote  it.  It  was  in  June,  before  the  Municipal  Peform 
Jiiil,  so  that  the  old  Norwich  ]\Iayor's  feast  was  still  in  existence, 

—  the  f/uild  feai^t,  —  a  dinner  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  to  about  six 
hundre<l  gentry  of  the  county  and  city,  with  a  ball  at  the  assem- 
bly-rooms. "  I  was  never,"  she  said,  "  at  one  of  those  dinners, 
nor  wished  to  be.  I  regularly  avoided  them.  On  that  occasion 
all  th(3  family  w^ere  absent  from  Norwich  1»ut  limther  Henry, 
Pachel,  and  m^'self.  Thei/  went  :  I  stayed  at  home,  to  their  great 
amazement,  to  write  my  review.  It  w^as  a  convenience,  because 
till'  servants  always  expected  to  go  out  and  see  the  shows  of  the 
day.  80  I  dressed  Pachel,  and  saw  them  olf  in  their  hackney- 
coach  before  four  o'clock  ;  had  the  tea-things  set  out  on  the 
siileboard  and  the  kettle  tilled  in  the  kitchen,  sent  out  the  ser- 
vants, locked  the  doors,  and  wrote.  AVhen  the  servants  returned 
at  ten,  they  set  cold  meat  and  bn-ad  on  the.  sididniard,  and  I 
sent  them  to  bed  and  sat  down  again.  I  remember  that  the 
time  seemed  but  five  minutes,  till  \  was  startled  by  the  ring  of 
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the  door-bell.  I  oj^enecl  it,  and  lo !  it  was  daylight,  between 
three  and  four.  Eachel  was  weary  and  out  of  curl,  and  I  was  as 
fresh  as  twelve  hours  before.  That  review  did  more  for  me  with 
Mr.  Fox  than  any  one  article,  and  he  did  not  think  it  su  unsound 
as  he  doubtless  does  now.  But  the  thing  which  makes  me  so 
vividly  remember  this  day  was  the  miraculous  passage  of  twelve 
hours,  and  especially  of  the  last  five.  I  doubt  whether  I  have 
ever  since  experienced  such  absorption  in  work,  though  I  liave 
made  a  similar  stretch  more  than  once.  The  mere  work  will 
appear  nothiug  remarkable  to  you,  but  the  experience  was  really 
so  to  me," 

This  "mere  work,"  which  she  sup])()sed  would  a])pear  so  little 
remarkalde  to  me,  may  be  found  in  the  American  edition  of  her 
jMiscellanies,  Vol.  II.  p.  174,  through  twenty  pages  onwards,  — 
a  train  of  close,  steady,  and  condensed  thought  on  pliilosophical 
necessity,  the  limitations  of  human  testimony,  causation,  possi- 
bility and  probability,  and  tlie  various  abstruse  considerations 
involved  in  a  treatise  on  the  Princijde  of  Evidence.  The  limita- 
tions of  her  field  of  thought  at  this  time  are  2)lainly  indicated, 
but  the  vigor  of  her  thinking  faculties  is  very  strikingly  demon- 
strated. The  exercise  of  them  in  this  way  M'as  her  true  voca- 
tion ;  and  she  says,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  written  at  this  time, 
"  AVriting  is  a  more  delightful  employment  to  me  than  ever, 
and  I  could  sit  all  day  at  it."  Tlierc  were  periods,  about  this 
time,  when,  after  writing  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks,  she 
says,  "  Xever  be  uneasy,  dear  mother,  about  my  writing  so  much. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  increasing  facility  and 
delight  which  come  with  practice.  It  is  the  purest  delight  to 
me,  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  usefulness  ;  and  it  is  easier 
than  the  mere  manual  act  once  was.  How  I  once  marvelled  at 
the  manufacture  of  a  volume  !  Now  I  wonder  that  those  who 
once  write  do  not  always  write." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  in  these  early  writings  there 
is  that  strong  grasp  of  facts,  and  correctness  in  drawing  infer- 
ences from  them,  which  want  of  o])portunity  for  study  and 
observation  makes  uncommon  in  the  works  of  women.  From 
the    beginning,   Harriet  Martineau's    anonymous  writings    ha\c 
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always  been  attributed  to  a  iiiuii  ;  licr  industry,  judgment,  and 
insight  went  st)  (ar  to  sui»[)ly  tlif  want  (•!'  wliut  men  livnn  in  ihc 
university  and  ilie  market-place. 

What  are  tlu'  elements  ul"  that  strange  gift  <>f  iniluenee,  that 
some  human  beings  possess  in  addition  to  all  their  other  gilts  i 
I  notice  about  this  ]_)eriod  the  lirst  instanec  of  the  great  power 
possessed  by  Miss  Martineau  to  lead  and  control  human  allairs, 
sometimes  without  the  thought  or  })ur})ose  of  doing  so,  —  an 
article  on  India,  which  occasioned  a  sermon  on  Indian  al^uses, 
and  a  consequent  investment  in  East  India  stock,  to  enalde  tin; 
hohler  to  influence  the  Company's  doings  by  his  vote.  Yet  these 
were  the  times  in  England  when  so  many  prejudices  existed 
against  women's  thinking  and  acting  in  conformity  to  their 
natural  endowments,  that  on  the  publication  of  the  "  Traditions 
of  Palestine,"  Miss  Martineau,  in  writing  to  Xorwich  about  ad- 
vertising it  there,  felt  the  necessity  of  hreakiiu/  it  to  her  mother. 
It  was  ever  a  peculiarity  of  Harriet  Martineau's  writings  that 
their  reality  operated  as  a  personal  introduction  to  her  readers. 
The  first  thought  was,  "  She  will  know  exactly  how  we  feel  and 
be  able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  we  wish  to  know  and  what  we 
ought  to  do."  The  second  was,  "  What  is  she  like  1  how  do'.'s 
she  look  ]  I  7niLst  see  and  know  her." 

She  is  described  at  this  period  of  her  young  ladyhood  as 
plain  and  unattractive  in  appearance,  and  many  of  her  own 
pleasantries  in  conversation  confirm  it.  She  was  pale  and  thin, 
rather  above  the  ordinary  height,  with  abundant  dark  brown 
hair.  "  I  never  had  but  one  civil  speech  aljout  my  looks,"  sIk; 
used  to  say,  ''and  that  was  a  compliment  to  my  hair.  As  a 
child,  I  used  to  take  tlie  matter  into  consideration.  '  What  did 
I  take  myself  to  be  I '  Not  pretty,  certainly.  But  was  it  a  lio[)e- 
less  matter  altogether]  The  chin  was  not  bad  (advancing  and 
retreating  before  the  glass),  it  had  rather  a  nice  point,  I  fancie(l. 
But  at  fifteen  a  saucy  speech  of  a  satirical  cousin  —  '  How  ugly 
all  my  mother's  daughters  were,  Harriet  in  particular  '  —  settled 
the  (j[uestion  for  me.  I  never  doulited  my  ugliness  after  that.  I 
tried  to  think  I  danced  well,  and  my  feet  did  go  well  enou-]i. 
But  I  was  too  weak  to  be  a  good  dancer,  and  all  my  complacency 
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in  dancing  was  destroyed  on  being  told  Ly  my  sister  (an  admi- 
rable dancer  herself)  of  a  quizzing  clergyman  who  got  behind  me 
and  imitated  me  till  every  body  laughed." 

She  was  herself  very  serious  in  these  days  of  humiliation; 
like  the  ugly  duckling,  so  superior  in  nature  to  those  about  her, 
that,  judging  in  the  only  way  possible  to  them,  —  by  compari- 
son,-—  their  self-love  looked  down  cont^m^/tuously  upon  the  future 
sw;in.  Colonel  riadiee,  an  Italian  of  the  emigration  of  1822,  a 
favourite  with  her  mother,  said  of  her  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in 
his  foreign  English,  "James  [her  brother]  laach  [laughs]  seldom  ; 
Hcnriette  lauch  uever.^^  Of  this  l)rother  Colonel  liadice  re- 
marked,  "  Heniiette  is  always  his  dcfcridart.'' 

By  and  by  the  weight  of  Norwich  b  gan  to  lift.  Occasional 
visits  to  Newcastle,  London,  and  its  neighbourhocjd  showed  her 
what  provincial  opinion  is  worth.  As  appreciation  gave  her 
more  freedom,  and  more  freedom  made  her  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated, the  singularly  attaching  (piality  of  her  character  was 
coiKsiiiutly  made  manifest.  Especially  diil  persons  [)ossessing 
any  superiority  of  ability  become  strongly  interested  in  her. 
She  was,  during  these  years,  more  than  a  great  general  fevourite : 
slie  wa.s  also  held  in  admiring  res[)ect  l)y  tlie  most  remarkable 
persons  in  the  society  she  met.  Ladies  of  great  musical  genius, 
elderly  gentlemen  of  business,  the  clerical,  the  legal,  the  literary, 
the  learned,  all  became  in  their  several  ways  wliat  is  called  ro- 
niantically  attached  to  her  :  they  felt,  to  wit,  without  analyzing 
i]\o.  causes,  the  comjirehensiveness  of  her  intellect  and  the  power 
of  her  symi)at]iy.  All  that  they  were  she  could  have  been  in 
a  greater  degree. 

Lr  estimating  her  powers  at  tliis  time,  one  should  think  not  so 
mucli  of  wliat  is  commonly  considered  literary  and  critical  al)ility, 
as  the  quality  and  depth  of  thought  that  measuri3s  human  life 
aright ;  and  one  finds  the  means  for  making  such  an  estimate 
in  her  remarks  on  biography,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven. 

"And  yet,  in  no  department  of  literature,  perlia}).s,  is  there  so  much 
imperfection  ;  in  none  so  nnich  error  and  deception.  The  causes  of 
this  imperfection  are  so  obvious,  and  so   many  curious  discoveries 
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have  Ih'i'ii  iiiadc  licic  and  tliciv,  tliat  a  pretty  i^ciici'al  distrust  of 
the  fidelity  ol'  hi(t;j;raphers  imw  exists  ;  and  U-w  Imt  (  liildrt-n  and 
the  -willully  credulous  now  Ixdicve  all  that  is  told  tlicin  of  the 
l^reat  and  good  and  woncU'rful  people  whom  they  long  to  resendde. 
This  distrust,  however  unavoidalde,  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect  ; 
and  it  is  WDrth  a  sei'ious  iiKpiii'y  whftlier  there  is  ajiy  ]»rol)al)il- 
ity,  or  at  least  whether  there  is  not  a  jM^ssihility,  of  its  heing  re- 
moved  

"Have  we  ever  met  with  a  representation  of  chai'acter  su])j)orted 
l)y  facts  at  all  approaching  in  fairness  to  those  discussions  of  the  char- 
acters of  our  friends  wdiich  are  held  in  conversauon  while  they  are 
alive  and  active  ?  For  ourselves  we  can  answer,  never.  In  the  long- 
est an<l  most  fair-seeming  narrative  of  a  life  we  have  always  found 
something  deficient,  something  unsatisfactory,  something  wdiich  we 
cannot  reconcile,  or  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  Much  as  we 
grieve,  we  do  not  wontler  at  this,  for  we  see  wdiere  the  difficulties 
lie  ;  and  these  dilliculties  are  s(j  various  and  so  nearly  insuperable, 
that  we  consider  the  position  of  a  conscientious  biogra[)lier  one  of  the 
most  peridexing  that  can  be  conceived.  Did  he  know^  intimately  the 
character  he  il  going  to  descrilie  ?  If  he  did,  how  can  he  l)ring  him- 
self tf)  notice  the  weakness,  the  follies,  the  peculiarities,  which  he  de- 
sires should  be  forgotten  in  the  grave,  and  which,  to  the  eye  of  friend- 
ship, have  already  faded  away  into  shades  too  slight  to  be  caught  ere 
they  vanish  ?  If  he  did  not  know  him,  how  is  he  qualified  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken  ?  Did  he  love  the  departed  1  If  he  did,  can 
he  form  an  imi)artial  estimate  of  his  virtues  ?  If  not,  how  came  he 
by  the  knowhidge  of  those  finer  qualities  of  soul  which  can  only  be 
revealed  to  a  kindred  soul,  and  which  yet  must  not  be  omitted  in  a 
delineation  of  tiie  mind  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  delineation  of  the 
mind  can  be  complete.  The  obstacles  are  too  many  and  too  great. 
But  true  philosophy  can  argue  from  things  that  are  known  to  those 
which  are  not  known  ;  and  here  we  have  a  method  l)y  which  we  may 
surmount  many  dilhculties.  For  this  ]Hirpose,  the  facts  with  which 
we  are  furnished  must  be  true,  the  details  faithful,  the  materials  of 
unquestionable  originality.  If  we  cannot  have  the  wdiole  truth,  we 
ought  to  be  told  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  if  this  rule  be  observed  (as 
in  common  fairness  it  ought),  we  will  contrive  to  make  out  for  ourselves 
whatever  it  is  of  material  consequence  to  ascertain.  But  can  we  ever 
feel  entirely  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  the  meagre  relations  which  are 
afforded  us  ?  Alas  !  in  very  few  cases  ;  but  in  a  few  we  may.  How 
do  we  know%  how  do  we  distinguish  such  cases  from  the  manv  ?     By 
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the  presence  of  a  simplicity  which  carries  conviction  with  it  ;  by  an 
impress  of  truth  which  cannot  he  count erfeite-J  ;  by  a  verisimilitude 
analogous  to  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  on  the  resem- 
blance of  a  portrait  without  having  seen  the  original.  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  such  ?  Nut  in  volumes  of  panegyric  which  assume  the 
form  of  narrative.  Not  in  quartos  whose  chapters  contain  one  fact 
envelojjed  in  a  multitude  of  observations,  where  the  author  forgets 
his  subject  while  striving  to  immortalize  himself.  Not  among  the 
et|uivocations  of  timid  friendship,  or  the  mysterious  insinuations  of  a 
writer  who  sports  with  the  interest  of  his  readers,  and  seems  proud  of 
knowing  more  thaiHie  chooses  to  tell." 

This  remained  her  permanent  judgment ;  as  one  may  learn  by 
reference  to  the  Preface  of  her  "Biographical  Sketches"  in  18G9, 
forty  years  later,  when  expressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  exten- 
sive appreciation  which  had  attended  her  endeavours  to  discharge 
a  biographer's  duty,  —  a  satisfaction  greater  than  any  literary  suc- 
cess can  yield ;  for  this  appreciation  was  to  her  an  assurance  that 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  society  pronounces  for  an  ethical 
standard  of  character  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  for  fidel- 
ity to  that  standard. 

Early  and  late,  she  thought  men's  characters  a  more  impor- 
tant possession  than  any  thing  they  could  do.  jNIore  than  their 
deeds  is  what  they  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be  what  they 
were. 

She  by  no  means  absolved  a  biographer  from  presenting  the 
wdiole  truth  because  it  was  unacceptable  or  painful.  "  It  is  high 
time  that  some  one  should  set  an  example  of  intrepid  fidelity." 
Later  she  confirms  this  ;  and,  remarking  the  confusion  of  thought 
and  the  unchastened  feelings  which  occasion  so  many  readers 
to  misapprehend  altogether  the  purpose  and  character  of  biog- 
raphy, she  asks  if  readers  do  not  feel  that  there  is  no  right  way 
but  to  tell,  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  whole  truth  about  the 
characters  of  persons  important  enough  to  have  their  lives  pub- 
licly treated  at  all. 

And  now,  after  so  much  toil  and  conscientious  preparation,  as 
laid  down  in  the  resolutions  ;  after  having  written  in  the  course 
of  it  the  matter  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  octavo  volumes,  with 
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f;iii(;y-Avork,  iiimmII'iiI  ncrdlf-woik,  ;iiiil  (Iciiuaii  lil(!i;itiii-(!  crowdtMl 
ck'op  into  the  night,  the  Avay  scciiiimI  to  Ik;  (ii»('iiing  to  a  .suc- 
cessful litorary  career,  wlieu  tlic  very  next  mouth  ])r()Uglit 
the  failui-c  (if  tlic  Xorwidi  inaiiufacturiug  liou.sc  of  wliicli  ]icr 
father  had  l.eeu  ronuerly  the  lica.l. 

She  has  told  how  her  liopes  were  disappointed  ;  hut  liow  slio 
horo  the  disa]»}ioiiilinent  the  following  letter  tells  better.  She 
writes  thus  to  her  mother,  absent  at  Birmingham  :  — 

NouwicH,  July  5,  1829. 
My  dearest  Mother,  —  I  am  glad  that  our  good  friend  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  goes  straight  to  Birmingham,  that  we  may  make  him  the  hearer 
of  some  comfort  to  you.  He  will  tell  you  that  we  are  well  and  cheer- 
ful, and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  yet  more  so  when  we  have  heard  of 
3'ou.  This  is  our  great  anxiety  at  present,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  future,  till  we  know  how  you  have  borne  what  is 
past.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  heavy  blow  to  you  ;  and  all  other 
considerations,  we  find,  shrink  to  nothing  compared  to  this.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  comfort  we  derive  from  the 
circumstances  which  are  happening  every  hour  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
there  are  no  means  of  assuring  you,  till  you  come  home  to  witness  it, 
how  manifold  are  the  consolations  which  arise  from  the  respect  and 
kiudness  of  friends.  Still,  there  are  better  consolations  than  this, 
and  you  possess  them  ;  and  if  it  will  gratify  you  to  hear  it  from  your 
children,  I  have  pleasure  in  expressing  what  we  all  feel,  that  if  we 
should  be  found  able  to  go  through  this  trial  better  than  some,  it  is 
to  you  chiefly  that  we  owe  it.  We  have  by  you  been  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  which  will  now  prove  our  best 
Avealth.  We  may  thank  God  that,  instead  of  wealth,  he  has  given  us 
more  durable  blessings,  various  and  abundant.  Our  best  comfort, 
dearest  mother,  will  be  to  hear  from  you.  I  am  sure  fresh  trials  in- 
spire fresh  love,  and  in  this  belief  I  sign  myself  more  than  ever  your 

dutiful  and  affectionate 

HAPtPJET  MARTIXEAU. 

Your  letter  has  just  arrived.  AVhat  a  blessing  it  is  to  us  !  Our 
greatest  anxiety  is  now  at  an  end. 

jNfrs.  ]\[artincau  having  decided  that  her  daughter's  hopes  of 
a  literary  career  should  be  crushed,  the  daughter  wrote  thus. 
Talking    over    with    old    friends    this    obedience  of  hers    (this 
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"  going  Lack  Avitli  tlieni  and  being  subjected  unto  them"),  one 
of  tlieni  said,  "  Plow  could  she  be  so  fouHsh  1 "  "  Nevertheless," 
ivj)lied  tlic  other,  "  it  was  Christlike." 

The  following  letter  is  the  story  of  that  time,  told  at  that 
time  :  — 

Stamford  Hill,  January  22,  1830. 
My  dear  Mother,  —  I   received  your  letter  yesterday,  and   the 

l)urpose  of  my  ansAvering  it  already  is  to  prevent 's  having  the 

lrou])le  of  writing.  He  knows  how  I  like  hearing  from  him,  hnt  his 
time  is  very  fully  occupied,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  save  him  trouble. 
I  have  read  yours  to  my  dear  aunt,  who  has  been  my  confidante  in  the 
business,  and  we  agree  in  seeing  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  ol"  doubt 
as  to  what  I  am  to  do.  We  chiefly  regret  that  such  painful  feelings 
should  have  l>een  excited,  where  my  sole  intention  was  to  ofler  a 
confidence  which  is  your  due.  I  could  not  but  let  you  know  how 
entirely  my  prospects  are  declared  to  dei)end  on  certain  circum- 
stances ;  but  once  knowing  your  wishes,  I  Iimvc  no  other  desiie  than 
to  comply  with  them,  reserving  to  myself,  liowever,  tlu;  lilK-rty  of 
changing  my  plans  when  I  find  my  resources  fail,  as  ]\Ir.  Fox  says 
tiiey  inevitaldy  will,  if  I  remain  at  a  distance  from  town.  There  is 
no  [)eriodical  work  ever  sent  into  the  country,  and  my  choice  lies 
between  the  little  stories  for  Houlston  and  Darton,  and  original 
v.-orlis,  which  I  have  neither  capital  nor  courage  to  underLake.  }Jr. 
r  ox  is  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  the  three  oiiers 
which  have  been  made  me, — the  Westminster,  the  larger  engage- 
juent  for  the  M.  R,.,  and  Mr.  Hill's  assistance.  If  Mr.  Fox  can  get  his 
work  done  under  his  own  eye,  I  cannot  expect  him  to  send  it  to  a 
distance,  and  he  declines  doing  so.  Mr.  Hill  has  asked  the  essential 
(|uestion,  whether  I  have  continual  access  to  the  Museum  and  other 
lihraries,  and  literary  society  here  ;  and  finding  that  I  Vwa  in  the 
country,  can  do  nothing  for  me,  and  "  Pemberton"*  is  coming  Ijack 
to  me.  I  nuist  try  if  Baldwin  or  somebody  else  will  take  it.  Mr. 
Fox  will  keep  his  eye  ujion  my  interests,  and,  if  anythin,i;  oilers,  I 
siiall  be  sure  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  A  better  and  kinder  friend 
I  cannot  have  ;  and  he  shows  his  kindness  in  not  puffing  me  up  with 
false  hopes.  He  says  £  lOO  or  £  150  per  year  is  as  much  as  our  most 
successful  writers  usually  make,  with  all  the  advantages  of  tov.-n  :  and 
I  must  not  expect  any  such  thing  except  in  i)articularly  lucky  years. 

*  I  think  '•'  Peniberton  ami  its  Politics  "  is  the  "  Brook  Farm  "  of  the  IV'liLical 
Economy  series. 
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NeitlicT  lie  nor  I  dreamed  of  Avritin^'  to  dis])el  selfish  doubts  in  you, 

my  dear  motlnM-,  l>ii(  only  In  show  tliat  my  rluui'^c  of"  views  arose 
IVdiii  Jill  I'lixy  (if  my  dwii.  \\'lii'ii  1  came,  I  liclicvcd  as  firmly  as  you 
do  that  my  means  of  siilt-istciicc  were  in  my  nwii  juiwcr  at  liumc 
Niiw  I  SIT  that  they  w  ill  i)r«>lial)ly  not  Ix-  so  ;  Imt  I  am  not  anxious, 
while  I  Iki\'i'  any  prospect  at  all  of  usel'ul  employment.  I  have  ,i.nveii 
up  Derhy.  We  see  no  use  in  goin;.,^  to  liristol,  as  there  aie  uo  literary 
people  hut  Sydney  Smith,  who  is  but  a  slight  ac([Uaintance  of  Aunt 
K.'s  and  has  little  literary  influence,  and  there  I  should  not  have  tlie 
leisure  for  writini:;  which  [  should  enjoy  at  Derby.  So,  if  you  please, 
I  will  remain  here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  make  the  most  of  my  time 
and  op})ortunities.  ]\Iy  aunt  insists  on  my  remaining  iiere,  as  being 
near  Mr.  Fo.\.  One  thing  more,  —  I  never  entertahied  so  preposter- 
ous an  idea  for  a  mouu-ut  as  that  of  going  alone  into  lodgings,  aii<l 
nuist  have  expressed  myself  very  ill  if  I  led  you  to  think  so.  It 
would  he  i)Ositively  disreputable.  I  thought  of  boarding  in  a  family. 
So  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  you  will  see  me  in  two 
(U-  three  months,  (piile  inclined  to  be  hap})ier  at  home  than  any  where 
else,  as  long  as  I  can  maintain  myself  there  in  a  useful  way  ;  but 
hoMiiig  the  p(jwer  of  seeking  employment  elsewhere,  should  my 
resources  fail.  T  cannot  regret  (and  here  my  aunt  bears  me  out)  bav- 
in ;•  mentioned  to  you  the  jiroposals  I  have  received  ;  but  if  the  man- 
ner has  caused  you  pain,  I  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  beg  you  to  forget 
the  matter  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  know  well  how  far  you  are 
fioni  being  selfish  on  such  occasions,  and  this  consideration  made  me 
the  nmre  ready  to  be  perfectly  open  with  yon.  And  here  I  make  an 
end  of  the  subject  entirely. 

I  have  been  enjoying  myself  exceedingly  since  I  last  wrote,  and 
some  very  ])leasant  things  have  h;ippened.  The  thing  which  was 
more  wanting   to  my  peace  than  any  one  circumstance  besides  has 

Ijeen  granted  me.     Albina  W *  called  on  me  at  Chisw(dl  Street 

on  Monday  ;  and  we  had  a  very  long  and  satisfactory  ex})lauation 
of  past  mysteries,  the  particulars  of  which  yon  shall  hear  when  a\  e 
meet.  There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  coming  to  a  clear  under- 
standing in  such  cases,  and  a  load  has  been  taken  off  our  minds  by  it. 
She  is  a  very  sensible  girl,  and  talked  in  a  way  that  I  liked  very 
much.  She  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  like  her  brother  in  counte- 
nance, which  disappointed  me.  I  think  I  never  before  failed  to  trace 
a  family  resemblance 

My  aunt  is  so  pleased  with  the  basket  making  that  she  has  given 


*  The  sister  of  her  betrothed; 
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me  two  dozen  pieces  of  Ijraid  and  cord,  satin,—  lilac,  blue,  and  pink, — 

paper,  etc.     How  very  kind  !     I  have  seen  a  most  buautiful  new  sort 

of  bag,  which  I  find  1  can  imitate  ;  and  I  have  several  orders  already 

in   this  family,  and  shall  probably  make  two  or   three   guineas    by 

them As  I  write  much  and  often  to  you,  I  am  obliged  to  hurry, 

Avhich  I  hope  you  will  pardon. 

Farewell.     With  dear  love  to  all,  believe  me,  dear  mother,  your 

^•ery  aflectionute 

•^  H.    MARTINEAU. 

This  disappointment  was  a  severe  one,  but  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  stay  disappointed.  The  very  next  day  after  her  return 
from  London  she  began  to  prepare  for  the  competition  proposed 
by  the  Unitarian  Association,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  best 
etibrt  of  the  denomination  for  the  promotion  of  its  views  among 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Mahometans.  Instinctively  placing  her- 
self, with  her  own  belief  and  opinions,  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
point  of  view,  and  seeking  whatever  agreement  existed,  with  a 
courtesy  and  sympathy  rare  in  theological  writings,  she  avoided 
controversy,  and  strove  to  make  Unitarianism  an  affirmative 
faith.  These  essays  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  denomination. 
They  are  able  and  complete  in  all  Unitarian  learning,  and  in  the 
clear  order  and  arrangement  ol"  the  arguments  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  style  give  proof  that  she  had  thoroughly  accom- 
plished herself  as  a  writer.  In  execution  they  answer  exactly  to 
what  the  French  call  des  travaux  admirahles  et  serieux.  They 
are  not  works  of  experience,  but  beautilied  traditions,  such  as 
youtld'ul  liit'ty  receives  uii<iuestioning  from  tlio  beloved  elders, 
and  delights  to  vrorsliip  an  I  adoi'ii.  One  fuuit  of  her  own 
thoughts,  however,  as  well  as  tlie  heartfelt  respect  for  the  right 
of  opinion,  is  to  be  seen  in  them  all,  — that  doctrine  of  necessity, 
predestination,  election,  oi-  by  whatever  name  men  call  it,  the  in- 
consistency of  which  with  other  parts  of  Unitarianism  seems  to 
have  struck  neither  herself,  her  judges,  noi-  the  denomination  at 
large.  The  tone  and  handling  of  these  three  subjects  are  so  ex- 
cellent as  to  take  attention  from  the  anatomy  and  the  perspective. 
They  were  immediately  translated  into  French  and  Spanish,  and 
the  Catholic  one  was  circulated  on  the  Continent.   Whether  or  not 
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it  iiKule  converts  there  I  eaniiot  leuni.  Slie  lierself  seiMiis  to  sui)- 
pd.se  not.  Hut  it  ciTlaiiily  must  liavi'  stiiick  str:ui;^cly  on  the 
ears  ol'  the  persccutcil  Kn-iisli  ('atli<ilics  ol'  that  time  to  l^e  aih 
(h'esseii  as  ''our  Ivoniaii  ('atliolic  hicthivu."  'I"hi.^  truly  catholic 
toue  suhj'fclcd  hrr  aft  ciw  aii  Is  to  iiisuh  IVoiu  our  of  the  An;^lican 
('hurch  who  liad  lon,^-  lost  all  notion  of  the  nifanin,!:;  either  of 
hrothrihood  ..!•  i.rotcst. 

It  was  ever  oiic  of  Harriet  Marti neau's  strongest  characteristics 
that  nothing  in  lil'e  canu!  to  her  void  or  left  her  i)rolit]ess.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  com}>ensation  of  her  great  misfortune  of 
deafness,  which,  in  conjunction  with  her  actual  faculties,  com- 
pelled so  much  (doser  observation  and  reflection  than  others 
exercise.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  distinguished  Hindoo 
IJammohun  Ifoy  visited  England;  and  I  gather  from  her  corre- 
spondence of  this  date  that  his  character,  a})pcarance,  and,  above 
all,  the  manner  of  his  reception,  aUordi'd  a  lesson  soon  to  he  of 
essential  service  to  her.  She  honoured  in  him  the  high  (pialities 
of  the  man,  set  oil'  to  advantage  l)y  his  high  i)Osition,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  })ersons  striving  sellishly  to  use  liis  cclrbrity  fov 
their  own  illustration  ;  and  she  was  thus  i)rep;iretl  to  rate  at  its 
true  value  nnich  of  the  general  homage  that  waits  on  greatness. 

She  was  now  to  share  with  the  great  Hindoo  convert  tlio 
regards  of  the  English  Unitarian  world.  She  writes  thus  to 
Norwich  on  the  occasion.  The  letter  begins  with  a  preface  from 
her  cousin,  certifying  to  her  health,  and  prudence  in  exertion. 

London,  AVodiu-sday  nioniiiig. 
There,  dear  mother  !  will  this  do  ?  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
limes  for  your  fiiendly  and  tender  warning,  but  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  am  in  perfect  health.  1  have  been  resting  at  Maidstone,  and  I  fur- 
ther assure  you  that  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  want  health,  to 
vi'iitinv  to  trifle  with  the  vi'iy  unusual  portion  now  granted  to  my- 
self On  Nelly's  ali'airs  I  will  write  when  I  have  seen  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  gloi'ious  meeting  to-day  is  engn»ssiug  all  our  thoughts. 
AVe  had  such  a  crowd  this  morning,  and  are  expecting  a  greater  to- 
night !  The  Rajah  was  there.  Little  as  I  had  reckoned  on  the  mere 
sight  of  him,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Never  did  I  see  any  thing  so 
touching.     He  looks  spirit-broken  and  wasted  by  ilhiess.     I  believ§ 
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his  tlunieslic  Iroubles  liave  l)een  very  severe.  So  melting  an  expres- 
sion nf  nicek  suffering  Avas  never  seen.  I  could  not  have  pressed 
nnoii  l.ini  for  an  introduction,  as  a  hundred  hidies  did.  I  had  rather 
wait  and  si;'  liiin  in  peace  and  quietness.  The  peoph3  actually  stood 
on  th(!  l)ci!<liL's  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  What  a  moment  it  was 
to  me,  when  the  most  beautiful  of  the  liynin-tunes  was  being  sung, 
when  the  Rajah  was  bending  his  head  on  his  breast,  and  my  old 
friend  Dr.  Carpenter  was  sitting  next  him  !  With  these  feelings 
min'ded  some  for  myself,  for  I  had  just  heard  that  the  connnittee  bid 
talked  of  inserting  my  name  in  the  report,  and  had  determined  that 
the  winning  of  the  prizes  was  too  remarkal)lc  and  honourable  an 
acliii'vement  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  they  had  jokingly 
said  they  sliould  put  the  Rajah  on  one  side  of  the  cliair  and  me  on 
the  other.  I  was  afraid  I  must  stay  away  to-night,  but  my  friends 
say  it  would  be  a  sad  pity  to  lose  such  a  meeting.  How  little 
could  1  liave  imagined,  but  lately,  that  I  should  be  publicly  noticed 
as  the.  benefactor  and  advocate  of  a  cause  which  1  have  always  had  at 
heart,  but  scjircely  hoped  to  aid  !  The  result  to-morrow.  I  begin  to 
be  afraid  that  dear  Nelly  *  will  not  come.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  I  do  especially  wish  it. 

Wednesday  niglit. 

And  now  to  my  narrative  again,  dear  mother.  I  went  very  early, 
and  as  I  left  the  gate  gave  a  sigh  to  poor  Ellen,  who,  I  thought,  could 
not  be  coming  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  meeting  would  be 
infinitely  grander  than  all  former  meetings.  There  was  a  crowd 
about  the  unopened  doors  when  I  arrived,  and  when  we  got  in,  Mr. 
Fox,  who  stood  aloft  on  the  platform,  directed  me  to  the  corner  of  a 
t[uic't  pew.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  ]dace,  except  the  jdat- 
foi  ni  and  ihe  rL'])orter's  seat,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  windows, 
e\en,  wert'  crowded.  Then  Mr.  ^lardon  t  came  to  l)e  introduced  and 
make  his  oludsance  about  the  essays.  His  wife  sat  beside;  me  and 
l)ointe(l  people  out  whom  I  did  not  know.  Mr.  Aspland  made  a 
capital  chairman.  After  the  money-matters  had  been  discussed, 
the  re})ort  was  read  by  Mr.  Mardon,  who  stood  on  my  side,  so 
that  1  heard  every  word.  My  corner  was  so  ([uiet  that  I  thought 
nobody  saw  me  ;  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  when,  after  a  pause  in  the 
midst  of  the  book  part,  ]Mr.  Mardon  cast  an  instantaneous  glance 
at  me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  I  saw  them  all  on  the  platform 
turn  half  round  and  away  again,  to  see  whether  I  was  attending. 

*   Her  youngest  and  favourite  sister. 

t  Key,  Benjaniiu  ^U^^don,  Secretary  of  tlie  Unitarian  Association. 
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Then  followrd  this,  wliich  Elk-ii  thinks  is  Hfuily  won!  for  word  us 
.U-livcnMl. 

'•It  will  lu-  iviiiciiil)crc<l  that  three  jireiiiiiuiis  were  ofrcreil  hist 
year  Inr  the  lu'st  essays  wIkisc  ]iiii]m.m'  :1i(miM  !)(•  the  iiiliiii|iictir)ii 
ami  ])ronii>tinii  of  our  lailh  anioii^'  ('atliolics,  Jews,  ami  Mahonie- 
tans.  The  tirst  of  these  ]tri/.e  essays  was  printed  some  months 
■A'j^i)  under  the  title  of  'Essential  Faith  uf  the  Universal  Church.' 
The  other  two  have  been  so  recently  adjudi^'ed,  that  your  committee 
must  lea\'e  to  their  successors  the  work  of  pi'intiii^^  and  jiuhlishin.L,', 
and  of  causing  translations  of  tliem  to  he  pre[)ared  in  the  vai'icjus 
lMiroi)ean  hinguages  in  which  it  i-  intended  they  shouhl  be  circulated. 
For  the  purpose  of  fultilling  to  the  utmost  the  intentions  of  their 
nredecessors,  your  committee  api)ointed  tljree  distinct  committees  for 
this  special  purpose,  three  judges  being  provided  in  each  deimrtment. 
The  ivsult  is,  that  after  the  strictest  and  most  impartial  investi^atiou 
the  premiums  are  all  awarded  io  the  same  individual.  It  cannot  l)ut 
l)e  thought  most  honourable  to  tlie  successful  competitor,  Miss  Har- 
riet Martineau  of  Norwich,  that  her  compositions  have  united  all 
sullVages." 

Tlu'U  came  a  round  of  loud  ai»[>lause.  I  was  glad  enough  when 
Mr.  ]\Iardon  went  on  to  other  things.  When  all  the  business  was 
discussed,  and  two  or  three  of  the  resolutions,  a  buzz  announced  that 
the  Tvajali  was  coming.  He  seemed  very  feelde,  and  Avas  quite  per- 
])lexed  to  know  what  the  clapping  and  cheering  meant,  and  very  sim- 
l»ly  asked  ]Mr.  Aspland.  He  does  not  object  to  it,  however.  Then 
]m. wring  made  a  capital  speech  about  him.  I  wonder  he  could 
say  so  mucli  bel'ore  liis  face,  but  it  really  was  beautiful,  particularly 
the  pai'allel  lH't\\-ei'n  the  IJajah  and  Peter  the  Great.  There  is  some- 
thing about  Ivammohun  Roy  that  melts  one  irresistibly,  and  the  more, 
tlie  more  one  looks  at  him.  He  spoke  briefly  on  account  of  his  chest, 
and  w.is  heard  only  by  a  few.  Two  sentences,  however,  reached  the 
eai's  and  liearts  of  all.  "  I  ha^■e  done  nothing  to  cause  all  this,  — 
nolliing  for  your  Association.  What  T  have  studied  in  the  Gospels  was 
for  my  own  salvation.  T  have  done  nothing  for  you."  His  upward 
h>ok  at  Mr.  Aspland,  the  meek  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
majestic  bending  figure,  and  the  peculiarities  of  com])lexion  and  cos- 
tume, made  it  sucdi  a  ]»it'ture  as  T  shall  never  again  lieliold.  Tlie 
enthusiasm  was  beautiful  ;  and  when  t1ie  (diairman  requested  assent 
to  the  resolution  of  wehoiue  to  the  illustrious  stranger  by  rising 
instead  of  the  usual  method,  the  instantaneous  conq)liance  was  start- 
ling.    The  Rajah  may  well  "  never  forget  it  till  his  latest  breath,"  as 
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he  says.  After  the  resohition  had  been  unanimously  carried,  the 
place  suddenly  thinned  almost  to  emptiness.  It  was  over  by  a  quar- 
ter past  ten,  and  all  agree  that  such  a  meeting  was  never  before  held. 
The  Rajah  left  (through  inability  to  remain)  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  he  came  in.  My  party  were  in  the  gallery,  and  when  I 
joined  them  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  was  delighted  to  see  Ellen  with 
them.  She  had  set  off  in  bare  time,  put  herself  into  an  omnibus,  and 
arrived  just  ))efure  the  business  began.  She  had  leave  of  absence  till 
breakfast-time,  so  we  talked  over  all  affairs  during  tbe  late  night  and 
early  morning. 

She  writes  again  about  the  Rajah  :  — 

He  always  leads  the  conversation,  and  expects  others  to  follow  ; 
and  he  talks  to  people  in  their  own  way  or  what  he  thinks  such,  with 
exquisite  politeness,  and  a  knowledge  which  appears  almost  miracu- 
lous. With  all  this  cultivation,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
him,  his  finest  characteristic,  is  his  intensity  of  feeling.  Nothing  sur- 
prises me  more  than  the  notions  of  some  folks  at  a  distance  who  seem 
to  think  the  Unitarians  must  all  be  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ;  or 
that  we  may  be  kind  to  him  as  we  might  to  refugees.  They  forget 
that  he  is,  by  rank,  a  companion  of  our  Royal  Dukes,  if  they  had  the 

minds  of  a  Brougham Feeling  as  I  do  about  him,  I  was  better 

pleased  to  hear  of  his  advancing  to  sweeten  Mr.  Fox's  coffee  on  Sat- 
urday, than  of  any  of  his  sayings  about  us He  looks  as  if  he 

had  gone  the  round  of  human  griefs,  to  perfect  in  himself  the  dignity 
of  meekness. 

I  am  sure  this  letter,  in  spite  of  the  egotism,  will  give  you  great 
pleasure.  I  hope  to  become  more  steadily  and  reasonably  industrious 
in  proportion  to  my  encouragements  ;  and  having  been  granted  the 
honor  of  spreading  my  favourite  principles  in  so  many  strange  lands, 
to  cherish  tliem  up  into  their  full  perfection  in  my  own  spirit.  How 
few  women  have  ha<l  so  extraordinary  a  stimulus  ! 

Farewell,  dearest  mother. 

Ever  yours  most  afiectionately, 

HAREIET   MAKTINEAU. 

Few  women  indeed  !  This  wan  tlie  full,  complete  measure  of 
sectarian  ami  provincial  fame,  —  won  at  the  first  grasp.  Here  was 
the  door  flung  wide  open  to  that  tempting  missionary  ground  where 
the  youthful  imagination  loves  to  revel.  The  chosen  expositor 
of  the  faith  to  foreign  lands,  the  main  pillar  of  its  periodical 
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literature  at  home,  the  leader  oi'  its  diiVoLioiis  iii  s()ti<,f  and 
})rayer,  —  where  slie  Ijegan,  aged  doetors  ol"  divinity  arc  (•oiitc'iit 
to  utter  their  nunc  dimlttix.  Why  could  not  she  liave  sat  d(nvii 
with  CarjH'uter  and  (Jlialniers  and  IJowland  Hill  and  IJohcrt 
Hall,  a  crowned  ruler  in  her  dcnoniiiialional  veiling  1  liiid 
nothing  among  her  papers  of  this  date  lonishadowing  any  higln;r 
destiny.  She  would  then  have  avoided  life,  and  enjoyed  an 
industrious  repose;  escaped  the  pain  of  that  growth  that  hursts 
the  honds  of  family  traditions  and  fraternal  dictation,  the  IkjIcI  of 
IVicndship  and  the  habits  of  thought  induced  by  society.  There 
sei'ms  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  very  nearly  Ijcgun  her 
work  for  the  world  in  the  cramped  church-fashion  that  can 
reducte  the  strongest  powders  to  its  own  narrowness.  To  one 
sect  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  confine  her ;  but  to  all 
dissenting  ones,  she  might  have  been  an  oracle,  if  not  indeed 
a  centre  of  union.  About  this  time  she  began  to  be  sought  by 
''highly  evangelical"  and  "very  superior"  men.  Students  of 
Oriental  literature,  first  attracted  by  the  "Traditions  of  Palestine," 
were  now  more  deeply  interested  by  the  essays.  Her  "  para- 
bles," "  tales,"  and  "  musings  "  were  cited  by  divines  as  ministra- 
tions of  imagination  to  the  cause  of  religion.  These  were  the 
tlays  when  the  artificial  method  of  sermonizing  seemed  to  her  the 
most  natural  and  effectual  mode  of  approach  to  the  minds  of  edu- 
cattid  persons  ;  and  when  she  could  utter  exclamations  of  delight 
at  fanciful  dogmatism.  "  0  this  sermon  !  "  she  says  of  one  she 
was  so  fortunately  placed  as  to  be  able  to  hear.  "  The  text  was, 
'  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  time,'  and  after  the 
adaptations  in  the  beautifid  objects  of  nature  were  pointed  out,  we 
had  the  whole  survey  of  all  the  principal  religions  in  the  world, 
with  suggestions  that  each  was  beautiful  in  its  time,  and  that  there 
is  one  whose  time  of  ceasing  to  be  beautiful  can  never  arrive." 
"  I  was  mu(;h  struck  with  J.  J.  Tayler's  '  Evidences  of  the  Kesur- 
rection.' "  But  Biblical  science  soon  took  the  lead  of  Biblical 
literature,  and  she  now  thought  of  preparing  a  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Bible  ;  and  meeting  the  excellent  Dr. 
Stokes,  who  had  given  up  a  professorship  for  conscience'  sake, 
lie  offered  to  place  at  her  disposal  his  valuable  body  of  manu- 
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script  notes  on  the  snhject.  Mr.  Kenrick,  too,  "  has  sent  me 
Jalm's  IUl)lical  Archiuology,  from  the  York  library,  to  keep 
till  th(3  close  of  the  vacation.  It  would  cost  three  guineas  ; 
and,  necessary  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  could  not  afford  that. 
Little  did  I  think  to  make  such  a  use  of  German  already. 
I  am  busy  now,  reading  the  Bible  through  in  course  for  my 
work." 

Singularly  enough,  with  these  alternate  workings  of  fancy  and 
matter-of-fact  within  their  ordinary  range,  comes  a  single  glance 
into  the  less  frequented  region  of  thought  which  became  long  after- 
wards so  delightful  to  her.  ''In  conversation  with  Mr.  Fox  he 
spoke  to  me  of  his  illnesses,  and  their  effect  on  the  nerves  and  on 
the  mind.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  philosophers  to  be  ill,  that 
we  may  have  tlie  benefit  of  their  observations."  In  a  similar 
8[)irit  was  written  her  review  of  Major  Carmichael's  "  Physical 
(Jonsidurations  connected  with  Man's  Ultimate  Destination."  It 
is  the  f(»rerunner  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  her  after  years. 
It  is  a  stretching  after  proof  on  subjects  where  assumption  had 
been  deemed  sufficient,  and  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  all 
who  are  curious  to  see  the  first  workings  of  a  great  mind  in 
search  of  reality  beyond  the  traditional  limits.  This  paper  was 
afterwards  read  with  great  interest  in  America,  and  was  much 
sought  for  at  the  time  in  England.  A  High-Church  clergyman 
immediately  ordered  the  "  Monthly  Repository,"  and  employed 
another,  his  friend,  to  find  out  the  author.  This  latter  Avas  so 
much  struck  by  the  article  that  he  tlianked  Miss  Martineau  in 
the  church  porch,  vrhere  they  first  met,  for  writing  it.  Such 
things  were  the  beginnings  of  the  discontent  springing  up  in 
England  with  the  diseased  ghostly  element  in  religion. 

The  essays,  meanwhile,  were  at  work,  and  she  writes  thus  to 
her  mother  in  relation  to  the  work  they  did. 

August  28,  1831. 
"  0  my  mother,  one  of  the  greatest  joys  I  have  in  success  is  in  your 
sliare  of  my  pleasure  and  gratitude.  And  now  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  which  far  exceeds  all  I  have  had  to  relate.  I  was  not  sure  of 
all  the  facts  till  this  hour,  or  I  should  have  told  you  before  ;  and  even 
now  I  am  bound  not  to  tell  names  at  present.     A  Catholic  priest,  a 
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y()un;^%  l.ilciitfd,  ciliicattMl  man,  has  liccii  ciniv'citfd  ]<y  my  tiaii.  ami  lias 
IK. Illy  iviH.iiiirr.l  liis  (.lli.v  and  all  liis  cxiMvial  ion-,  and  a\o\\.Ml  liim- 
sflla  I'nilarian.  lie  lias  now  lail  £  5  in  llir  wnijd,  and  //..  pi.-iMrl. 
His  case  is  undrr  IJK'  cunsidrial  imi  i.f  llir  I'liilaiiaii  coiiuiiiUccs  in 
London  and  iicrr.  Tlicy  will  |iro!ial>ly  send  liini  {>>  Yov]^  lor  t\v<) 
years,  to  iiualil'y  liini  I'or  our  niinistiy  ;  Imt  this  is  unccitain,  and  not 
to  lie  r('i»i-atc(l,  thrrci'ore.  lit-  ludon-s  to  a  lar-c  city,  win  ic  lie  is 
well  known,  and  when'  his  t-onvcrsion,  ^vlu•n  I'uUy  undcislood,  may 
produi-e  a  j^reat  ellect,  and  probably  eniulation  of  liis  (■ons(  imtious- 
ness.  I  caijiiot  describe  what  I  feel  when  I  read  the  letter  w  hi(  h  says 
that  this  is  all  true,  and  that  the  essay  is  the  cause  of  it  all." 

One  cannot  help  remarking  the  main  elements  of  this  jo}^  over 
her  convert  to  Unitariauism.  It  was  the  noble  conscientious- 
ness, the  resistance  of  authority,  the  renunciation  of  oflice  and 
expectations  by  one  who  had  not  £5  in  the  world.  Ivighteoiis- 
ness  was  stronger  in  her  soul  than  sect.  But  one  is  obliged  to 
admit  that,  in  ceasing  to  be  a  Unitarian,  she  l)urst  as  strong  a  t'u^ 
of  denominational  consideration,  sectarian  attachment,  and  theo- 
logical training  as  ever  held  a  confessor  to  the  shrine  of  his 
faith. 

Why,  why  could  she  not  be  content  to  let  her  spirit  sleep 
upon  her  fame,  and  live  on,  —  half  fancifully,  half  studiously,  — 
an  imitation  life,  such  as  would  have  sent  her  down  to  her  grave 
crowned  with  Unitarian  blessings,  —  a  mother  in  the  little  Israel 
into  which  she  was  born?  Why  could  she  not  have  taken 
warning  from  that  "  look  of  one  who  had  gone  the  round  of 
human  griefs,"  that  sunk  so  deep  into  her  heart  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  liammohun  Eoy,  —  to  escape  the  bitterest  gri(d"  of  all, 
as  well  as  to  distrust  the  noisiest  praise  ? 

It  could  not  be  ;  for  real  life  now  oi)ened  before  lier,  strenuous 
and  grand.  And,  happily  for  the  world,  she  shrunk  from  none 
of  its  high  obligations. 


FAME. 

"  Fame  is  tlie  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  dcliglits  and  live  laljorious  days. 

Fame  is  no  plant  tliat  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistening  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies." 

Milton. 

"  The  dignity  of  this  end  (of  endowment  of  man's  life  with  new  commodi- 
ties) appeareth  by  the  estimation  that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided  there- 
unto." —  Bacon. 

"They  that  he  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever." 

Prophecy  of  Daniel. 

And  how  did  life  present  itself  to  the  young  lady  of  twenty'- 
eight,  so  (juick  to  see  and  feel,  so  clear  to  think,  so  sound  to 
judge,  so  skilled  to  express,  thus  suddenly  emancipated  by 
acclamation,  and  freed,  so  to  s[)eak,  by  imposition  of  hands,  from 
the  family  authority  to  which  her  strong  affections  always  dis- 
posed her  too  readily  to  yield  %  We  ought  now  to  call  to  mind 
the  daily  events  which  she  had  been  reading  from  childhood 
up,  in  the  di.stressod  looks  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  in  her 
father's  anxious  face  at  home,  in  tlie  evening  sky  lighted  up  by 
riot  and  rick-burning,  as  well  as  in  the  parliamentary  and  police 
rep(.)rts  and  leading  articles  of  the  *'  Globe  "  newspaper. 

Only  a  hand's  breadth  before  and  after,  like  the  section  of  a 
battle-held  seen  through  a  mountain  rift,  is  allowed  by  biograph- 
ical liniitations  to  the  eye  tliat  follows  through  the  fight  the 
course  of  one  illustrious  life  :  y(;t  the  narrow  opening  is  sufficient 
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for  the  same  vision  of  a  land  in  agony,  knowing  neither  why  nor 
wherefore,  that  set  her  strong,  statesman-like  mind  and  feeling 
lieart  at  work  to  lind  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  The  sight  was 
terrible  indeed.  To  French  statesmen  and  historians  it  then 
seemed  as  if  England  could  not  much  longer  hold  together  as  a 
nation.  To  the  few  American  observers  who  better  knew  the 
quality  of  the  blood  themselves  had  sprung  from,  the  whole 
condition-of-England  question  was  a  frightful  enigma.  There 
were  bloodshed  and  famine  in  the  East  Indies,  and  slavery  in 
the  West.  There  were  twenty-five  millions  of  people  shut  up 
to  starve  in  the  small  area  of  the  British  Isles,  exhausted  by 
war,  and  taxed  up  to  the  war-point  after  the  peace,  in  ways  so 
distressing  and  vexatious  as  to  be  almost  past  belief  They  were 
dying  for  want  of  bread,  while  hindered  alike  from  producing 
and  importing  grain,  as  well  as  from  going  to  live  where  it  grew. 
The  straitened  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  their  property  by  the  starving  workmen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  economize  by  means  of  machinery.  Enterpris- 
ing merit  was  condemned  to  the  lifelong  heart-sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  by  that  prestige  of  rank  which  enabled  the  great  fami- 
lies to  appoint  their  own  members,  dependants,  and  supporters 
to  the  posts  of  profit  and  honour.  Class  wrought  against  class, 
and  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  brother.  Coast-guard  and 
smuggler,  parson  and  parishioner,  press-gang  and  peasant,  land- 
lord, tenant,  and  poacher,  rioter,  rick-burner,  and  cabinet  minister, 
soldiery  and  mob,  chill  by  turns  with  terror  or  hot  with  the 
sense  of  wrong,  stood  ready  to  clutch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
Men  in  power  saw  no  cure  but  in  killing,  and  they  caused  the 
masses,  driven  into  the  streets  by  ignorance,  starvation,  and 
despair,  to  be  fired  upon  where  they  stood  for  sedition,  or  de- 
stroyed individually  by  legal  process  for  crime.  The  hangman 
had  a  fearful  work  to  do  ;  for  men  were  put  to  death  in  rows  at 
Xewgate  and  all  over  the  kingdom  f  )r  five-shilling  crimes  com- 
mitted to  sustain  life.  A  half-naked  youtli  might  be  taken  to 
the  gallows  for  stealing  a  strip  of  cloth  from  the  bleaching- 
ground.  The  only  remedy  in  use  besides  the  gallows  aud  the 
bayijuet  was  the  old  poor-law  of  Elizabeth's  time,  so  unequal  to 
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tlir  (•••ISC  (il'llic  iiiiiclcciit  li  ci'iilury  tliai  it  opcrati'd  as  a  miilstoiio 
I'diind  the  iiccks  (if  tlif  \  irtiKnis  and  iiidusti-ioius,  and  as  a  ])ounty 
oil  idleness  and  ei'inie.  Mn^laiid  claiiiKMl  to  Ix;  a('liristian  na- 
tion, but  Catliolic,  (diurclnnan,  and  JJissente.r  each  denied  tlio 
other  the  name ;  and  Paul's  description  of  Pagans  applied  at  this 
time  to  them  all,  —  "  hateful,  and  hating  one  another." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  disorder  government  itself  was  com- 
ing to  be  considered  a  curse  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  for  class- 
legislation  had  caused  the  poor  —  the  many  —  and  the  rich  — 
the  few  —  to  consider  each  other  as  natural  enemies.  Wliat 
wondei',  amid  the  sliai'p  fermenting  of  such  a  state  of  mutual 
misai)})relieiision,  that  Treasury,  Council,  and  Chancellor,  Privy 
Seal,  Admiralty,  and  Exchequer,  Boards  of  Trade  and  Control, 
and  all  the  "  departments,"  should  have  been  at  their  wits'  end, 
and  all  sense  of  mutual  obligation  between  them  and  the  people 
have  been  seen  melting  away  ? 

In  such  a  crisis  it  was  that  Harriet  Martineau  set  herself  to 
consider  the  cause.  She  found  it  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  and  the  half-informed  apathy  of 
the  middle  one,  in  combination  with  the  selfishness  of  all.  And 
why  might  not  all  be  led  to  feel  for  each  other  as  brothers,  and 
to  perceive  the  universal  applicability  of  the  principles  she  had 
from  childhood  been  studying?  She  wa%  sure  of  their  power, 
and  felt  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  the  minds  that  had  dis- 
covered them.  She  would  assail  the  general  prejudice  against 
political  economy  and  its  sages  which  stigmatized  both  as  par- 
tial, hard,  and  cruel.  She  would  appeal  to  that  appreciation  of 
tli(}  noble,  the  heroic,  and  the  holy,  beating  so  high  in  her  own 
br(!ast,  which  she  felt  sure  had  not  yet  died  out  of  the  British 
heart.  Plow  safe  and  happy  might  the  nation  become,  if  it  could 
once  be  made  to  know  and  adopt  the  course  and  the  principles 
so  exactly  fitted  to  that  time  and  that  people  !  They  would 
secure  the  welfare  of  all ;  and  to  all  she  therefore  addressed  her- 
self, in  the  thirty-four  little  volumes  of  "  Illustrations  of  Political 
Economy,"  which  she  sent  to  the  press  monthly  during  the 
ensuing  two  years  and  a  half.  She  has  told  us  the  circum- 
stances of  their  issue,  and  we  have  seen  how  her  resolute  despair 
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con([Uured  cA'ery  i)ul)lic  and  private  obstacle,  as  she  undertook 
to  bridge  tlie  gulf  of  igncjrance  and  class  exclusiveness  which 
kept  Englishmen  at  enmity,  and  to  show  them  how  all  things 
(contributing  to  the  supi^ort  and  enjoyment  of  life  might  be  pro- 
duced and  conveyed  to  all.  "  The  people  want  tins  work,  and 
they  shall  have  it !  "  she  said,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  her  under- 
taking, before  the  attainment  of  the  means.  We  know  from 
tlie  Autobiography  ^  what  was  in  her  heart  at  the  time.  Let  us 
see  if  there  are  tears  in  tlie  tone  that  reached  the  public  ear,  out 
of  such  depths  of  trial  and  difhculty. 

The  Preface  to  the  "  Illustrations "  that  tells  us  is  eighteen 
pages  long,  and  so  close-linked  in  statement  and  reasoning  that 
it  can  with  difficulty  be  divided  or  shortened.  It  declares  the 
everlasting  truth  on  the  chosen  subject.  A  short  extract  will 
show  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  mind  that,  in  view  of  the 
darkness  of  the  past,  was  determined  to  brighten  the  future. 

"  '  Example  is  better  than  precept.'  We  take  this  proverb  as  the 
motto  of  our  design.  We  declare  frankly  that  our  object  is  to  teach 
political  economy  ;  and  that  we  have  chosen  this  [narrative-joictorial] 
method,  not  only  because  it  is  new,  not  only  because  it  is  enter- 
taining, l)ut  because  we  think  it  the  most  faithful  and  the  most  com- 
jilete  ;  .  .  .  .  and  when  we  dedicate  our  series  to  all  tc  whom  it  may 
be  of  use,  we  conceive  that  vve  are  addressing  many  of  every  class.  To 
address  it  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
a]>pealing  to  the  total  population  of  the  empire. 

"  Is  there  any  one  breathing  to  whom  it  is  of  no  concern  whether 
th(!  production  of  food  and  clothing  and  the  million  articles  of  human 
consumption  goes  on  or  ceases  ?  whether  that  production  is  propor- 
tioned to  those  who  live  ?  whether  all  obtain  a  fair  pr(-)portion  ?  Is 
there  any  one  living  to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  the  improvement 
of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  race  shall  go  on,  or  whether  it  shall 
relapse  into  barbarism  ?  Whether  the  supports  of  life,  the  comforts 
of  home,  and  the  pleasures  of  society  shall  become  more  scanty  or 
more  alnnidant  ?  AVliether  tlu-re  shall  l)e  increased  facilities  for  the 
attainment  of  intellectual  good,  or  whether  the  old  times  of  slavery 
and  hardship  shall  return  ?  Is  any  one  indifferent  whether  famine 
stalks  through  the  land,  laying  low  the  helpless  and  hundjling  the 
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proud  ;  111-  whet  lici',  liy  a  wise  jmlicy,  llic  natiniis  nf  Ihc  carlli  liciidit 
one  another,  and  sccun;  peace  and  almndance  at  lionie,  l»y  an  ex- 
change of"  advantages  ahioad  ?  Is  there  any  oiu;  living,  in  shoil,  to 
wlioni  it  niattei's  not  whether  the  aggregate  of  huiiian  life  is  cheerrul 
and  virtuous,  or  inoiiinrul  and  (h-jtraved  ?  Tlie  (pieslion  conies  to 
this  :  U>v  none  will  douht  wlu-ther  a  perpetuity  of  ease  or  liardsliii»  is 
the  more  ia^dUI■al)le  to  \irtue.  11'  it  coiiceiiis  rulers  that  their  meas- 
ures should  he  wise,  il"  it  concerns  the  wealthy  that  their  property 
should  be  secure,  the  middling  classes  that  their  in<lustry  should  he 
rewarded,  the  poor  that  their  hardships  slujulil  Ik;  I'edressed,  it  con- 
cerns all  that  political  economy  should  hv.  understood.  11"  it  concerns 
all  that  the  advantage's  of  a  social  state  should  he  preserved  and  im- 
proved, it  concerns  them  likewise  that  political  economy  should  be 
understood  by  all." 

Tlic  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  wise;  and  l)enevolent  few 
felt  that  tliey  were  comprelionded  and  appreciated  by  a  master 
si)irit.  Political  leaders  grasped  the  helm  of  state  with  a  firmer 
hand.  Leaders  of  parties  struggled  to  get  possession  of  the  new 
influence.  The  poor,  selfish  little  publisher  felt  his  bark  float, 
and  laughed  for  joy  that  from  tlu;  king  to  the  coblder  every  l)ody 
was  buying  the  Serie-s.  Tlie  reviewers  read  up  Smith,  jMaltlms, 
]\Iill,  and  Ivicardo,  and  f{ualified  to  tlie  best  of  their  ability  to 
help  or  hinder,  as  their  resj)ective  party  badges  required.  The 
little-great  strove  to  illustrate  tliemselv(^,s  by  the  reflected  light 
of  the  famous  antlior  of  the  "  Illustrations."  The  really  great 
and  good  gathered  round  the  new  luminary,  rejoicing  in  its 
radiance  and  its  warmth.  Half  the  world  read  these  books 
mercdy  as  novels  (as,  indeed,  they  were,  and  of  "the  rarest  origi- 
nality and  merit)  ;  and  while  statesmen  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ho})ed  readers  would  not  lose  sight  of  tin;  political  problem 
in  tlie  charm  of  the  characters,  the  witty  and  the  fVi\'olous 
boasted  to  ea(di  other  that,  be  she  clever  as  she  niighf,  she  could 
not  sift  in  the  science  so  cunningly  as  they  couM  ecidrive  to 
skip  all  but  the  story.  T^ublishers  in  other  lands  and  languages 
sent  to  demand  biograpliical  notices  to  prefix  to  their  editions, 
one  of  wlii(di  came  ba(dv  to  the  author  in  an  absolutely  unknown 
tongue.     Kewspapers  at  home  gave  her  pedigree,  and  m-wspapers 
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a*'YoacI  lier  history.  Douhts  Avere  not  unfrequeiitly  expressed 
as' to  the  real  authorship  of  the  series ;  and  it  was  always  attrib- 
uted to  some  leading  statesman  of  the  time,  being  thought  far 
beyond  the  political  ability,  not  merely  of  a  woman,  but  of 
any  except  a  great  legislator.  The  editorial  world  fell  to  advis- 
ing, in  common  with  the  moral  world  and  the  religious  world ; 
all  seeming  to  feel  personally  responsible,  lest  so  great  a  genius 
should  go  wrong  for  lack  of  counsel.  Half  the  gossiping  world 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  other  half.  Great  historians,  divines, 
and  church  dignitaries  made  her  the  homage  of  their  works  and 
sought  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was  thanked  in 
evfi-y  possible  form,  publicly  and  privately,  by  every  body  who 
was  the  better  for  her  work  of  justice  and  mercy.  Compli- 
mentary letters  came  from  all  cpiarters  like  a  storm  of  snow. 
These  she  uniformly  destroyed,  except  when  it  was  necessary 
to  preserve  them  on  account  of  their  connection  with  moral 
business  and  legislation.  Some  such  remain,  showing  how  deep 
and  decisive  was  the  effect  she  produced  on  the  minds  that  led 
the  political  and  literary  life  of  the  time. 

The  public  at  large  soon  knew  its  favourite  by  sight,  and  she 
could  not  walk  in  public  places  without  being  followed  by  a 
deeply  interested  crowd.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  charac- 
teristic of  her  works,  —  one  distinguishing  every  word  she  has 
since  written,  —  that,  as  it  came,  full  strength,  from  the  depths 
of  a  heart  tilled  witli  "  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power  and  of  a 
sound  mind,"  so  it  went  as  deeply  home  to  every  reader's  bosom. 
This  sort  of  }»ublic  homage  was  painful  to  one  so  constitutionally 
timid  and  retiring.  Sometimes,  when  it  drew  the  curious  and 
the  self-seeking  into  her  train,  it  gave  rise  to  comic  incidents  for 
wliicli  she  was  not  responsible.  The  unavoidable  draught  on 
her  tim<"  ;ii)<l  strength  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary,  at 
IfMigth,  to  avoid  the  mere  idlers  who  sought  a  selfish  gratifica- 
tion l>y  obt.uniiig  an  introduction.  A  Mr.  Pmrke  begged  to  be 
present(Ml  to  her.  ''What  is  your  qualification?"  asked  the 
quick-witted  friend  to  wliom  he  proposed  it.  ''Sir!"  "I 
mean  what  purpose  have  you  to  answer?  Have  you  any  thing 
to  tell  her?  or  do  you  want  to  know  any  thing  from  her?     Only 
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give  me  your  (jualitication."  "  I  know  no  Ix'ttcr  than  tliat  I  p*>i 
the  last  ik'scendant  of  Edmund  liuikr."  "That  won't  do.  'i'liat 
is  not  in  Miss  Martinc.au's  way.  She  lias  to  talk  to  far  too 
many  people  already,  with  a  hotter  tith.'  tliaii  tliat.  1  cannot 
introduce  you." 

So  great  a  personal  popularity  is  ever  a  s(!ver(^  trial  of  the 
strength  and  of  the  character ;  but  hers  bore  a  threetbhl  strain 
uninjured.  She  was  novelist,  political  economist,  and  philan- 
thropist in  one,  and  constantly  receiving  admiration  in  eacli 
capacity.  It  was  per[)etually  said  of  her,  n(jt  by  fools,  but  by 
"wise  men,  that  she  was  the  ih'st  woman  of  the  age.  By  those 
who  are  neither  fools  nor  wise,  the  j)eoi)le  at  large,  she  was 
equally  ajjpreciated.  Dean  ^lilman  could  have  told  an  aujusing 
instance  of  it ;  and  how  he  was  cheered  at  a  sad  moment  by 
the  mirthfulness  with  which  she  related  to  him,  at  a  dinner  at 
Mr.  Ivogers's,  when  the  conversation  drew  it  from  lier,  —  the 
amusement  she  had  had  from  a  letter  received  by  that  day's 
j)ost.  It  was  scribbled  all  over,  in  the  way  that  lost  letters  are. 
It  was  addressed  to  "The  Queen  of  Modern  Philanthropists"; 
and  the  post-office  had  put  in  tlie  corner,  "Try  Miss  Marti- 
iieau."  It  reached  her  in  Fludyer  Street ;  and  one  could  set 
Dean  jNIilman  laughing  at  any  time  with,  "Try  Miss  Marti- 
iieau." 

Such  is  fame  in  one  of  its  aspects.  A  look  into  her  letter-bag 
on  any  single  morning  of  her  London  life  will  tell  us  something 
of  its  toils  and  temptations,  and  give  us  the  pungent  aroma  of 
the  mingled  incense,  ordinarily  so  intoxicating  to  the  novice, 
which  was  daily  offered  up  to  her.  Here  are  five  invitations  to 
dinner  for  the  same  day,  at  houses  where  the  splendour  of  the 
appointments  "  always  suggests  to  mo,  by  contrast,  the  idea  of 
the  factory-children.  Not  that  I  blame  the  rich  and  noble  for 
their  enjoyments,  but  I  would  have  no  huge  inequalities."  "  It 
is  the  charming  freedom  from  stiffness  and  })retension  that,  after 
all,  delights  me ;  not  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  double  d(,)ors, 
and  gold  plate,  and  rare  coffee."  Here  are  patn)nesses'  tickets 
to  their  fancy-balls  at  AVillis's  rooms,  —  if  she  can  be  prevailed 
on,  they  acid,  to  giye  herself  the  recreation.     Almack's  has  no 
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restrictions  of  costume  for  her.  Here  are  cards  of  barristers, 
parliamentary  commissioners,  and  cabinet  ministers.  Here  are 
all  manner  of  prospectuses  and  plans  for  her  to  "  honour  with 
her  sanction."  Here  are  invitations  from  editors,  to  favour  their 
reviews  and  magazines  with  her  contributions.  Bulwer  has  a 
quick  eye  for  literary  power ;  and  hers  shall  grace  "  the  new 
monthly  "  as  well  as  the  rest.  Little  ''  V."  of  the  little  "  Re- 
pository" has  achieved  greatness  among  the  magazines.  Then 
come  heaps  of  concert  tickets,  museum  tickets,  library  tickets  : 
loads  of  blue-books,  reports  of  sanitary,  factory,  and  poor-law 
commissious,  —  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety.  "  Here  is  a 
curious  arrival,  come  just  in  time  for  you,  my  dear  mother;  an 
honourary  diploma  from  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  '  who,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  chair,  have  done  themselves  the 
honour  of  unaniuiously  voting  to  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  the 
diploma  whicli  constitutes  her  a  mejnber  of  their  body.'  They 
are  right  if  they  think  I  can  help  the  spread  of  vaccination,  and 
I  think  I  can."  These  recognitions  of  her  character  as  a  labourer 
for  the  welf{ire  of  society  were  ever  far  more  valued  by  her  tlian 
testimonies  of  mere  literary  estimation.  And  yet  in  after  days 
she  made  li<dit  of  tliis  :  "  I  am  afraid  sucli  things  are  sometimes 
a  push  for  subscriptions  to  declining  funds." 

She  now  began  to  feel  the  embarrassments  of  greatness  in 
being  expected  to  dispense  patronage.  Every  one-sided  char- 
acter of  her  acquaintance  looked  to  her  to  bring  his  particular 
insanity  into  a  reputation  for  soundness.  In  reviewing  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  benefiting  others  noAV  laid  before 
her,  one  cannot  but  think  of  poor  jNIarmontel,  oppressed  in  like 
manner  by  his  native  village  after  the  success  of  his  first  piece ; 
"  xVnd  idl  this  dejiends  upon  me  !  "  But  she  early  became  aware 
of  the  risk  to  independence  from  incurring  obligations  to  patron- 
age, and  she  never  hesitated  to  utter  the  unwelcome  "  no  "  which 
her  conscience  prompted  wlu-n  solicited  to  obtain  advantages  to 
which  no  claim  existed  but  her  request.  The  claims  of  benevo- 
lent associations  with  whose  objects  she  warmly  sympatliized 
were  never  resisted.  The  Polish  Association,  in  particular,  owed 
much  to  her  and  to  her  family  for  the  protection  and  maint§- 
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nance  of  tlu'ir  orplians  as  wrW  as  the  i.i'oin<«li<'ii  (if  lli'-ir  cmusc 
Her  liymn  written  ior  tlicir  cxib's,  set  to  very  toudiing  luusic, 
made  a  profoiiiul  impression  :  — 


PIJAYER  OF  TllK  TOLISIl   K.Xll.KS  AT  TUK  rATKlOTS'  AI.TAi;.* 

God  !  scorclied  l)y  Ijattle-tircs  we  stand 

Before  thee  on  tliy  throne  of  snows  ; 
But,  Father  !  in  this  silent  land, 

We  seek  no  M'fir^-e  nor  repose  : 
"We  ask,  and  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  — 
"  Give  us  our  heritage  again  !  " 

Thy  winds  are  ice-bound  in  the  sea  ; 

Thine  eagle  cowers  till  storms  are  past ; 
Lord !  when  those  moaning  winds  are  free, 

When  eagles  mount  upon  the  hlast, 
O,  breathe  upon  our  icy  chain, 
And  flojit  our  Poland's  flag  again  ! 

'T  was  for  thy  cause  we  once  were  strong  ; 

Thou  wilt  not  doom  that  cause  to  death ! 
0  God  !  our  struggle  has  been  long  ; 

Thou  wilt  not  (piench  our  glimmering  Faith  ! 
Thou  hear'st  the  nmrmurs  of  our  pain,  — 
"  Give  us  our  heritage  again  ! " 

The  party  struggle  for  her  political  influence  had  by  this  time 
become  so  vehement  that  she  w^as  obliged  to  write  a  special 
Prefiice  for  the  Corn-Law  tales,  declaring  her  determination  to 
defend  from  party  what  she  meant  for  mankind. 

These  few  emphatic  words,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  satisfied  the 
"Examiner,"  the  "Critic,"  "  Tait's,"  "  Fraser's,"  and  all  the 
newspapers  :  they  certainly  did  tlie  jnildic  at  large. 

It  was  not  merely  the  actual  merit  nor  the  positive  utility  of 
these  publications  that  gave  them  a  world-wide  celebrity  ;  neither 
was  it  their  ex([uisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  England  at  that 
time  ;  nor  their  novelty  in  execution,  or  originality  in  design  : 

*  From  "  The  Charmed  Sea,"  Illustratious  Political  Economy,  Vol.  V. 
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altliougli  the  idea  of  conveying  the  facts  of  moral  science  by 
this  method  was  so  little  familiar  to  the  public  mind  tliat  multi- 
tudes supposed  all  science  might  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  felt  wronged,  as  by  a  feminine  caprice,  that  Miss  ^Nlartineau 
refused  to  move  their  soids  a  second  time  by  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  natural  })hilosophy;  Avhile  at  the  same  time,  although  some 
of  the  tales  are  comic  in  parts,  they  remonstrated  against  the 
great  preponderance  of  painful  interest  in  what  she  had  written. 
They  needed  to  liave  it  ex})lained  to  them  that  tlie  evil  institu- 
tions that  wring  the  human  heart  are  the  only  subjects  of  a  nature 
to  permit  a  scientific  demonstration  in  the  form  of  fiction  ;  tliat 
although  an  imperfect  smelting  ap])aratus  may  be  as  fatal  to 
the  purity  of  gold  as  mistaken  methods  of  government  are  to 
national  virtue,  yet  fiction  cannot  be  made  the  vebicle  of  metal- 
lurgy ;  nor  the  miseries  of  mistaken  legislation  be  gayly  set 
forth  in  a  story  of  happy  conclusion.  There  had  been  tales 
l)efore  these,  awakening  sympathy  with  sulfering  ;  but  tales 
sliowing  the  causes  of  suffering  in  tlie  neglect  of  those  princi])les 
of  government  which  men  in  given  circumstances  must  adopt 
in  order  to  be  happy  were  a  new  tiling  undiu-  the  sun.  To 
this  especial  originality  of  pur  pom  they  owed  a  part  of  tlieir 
unprecedented  popular  success. 

These  books  were  also  new  in  their  special  literary  aspect,  as 
well  as  the  beginnings  in  England  of  a  science  of  sociology. 

A  feeling  of  resistance  had  long  been  gathering  in  Harriet 
]\Iartineau's  miiid  against  that  law  of  the  kingdoms  of  poetry 
and  romance,  generally  observed  by  all  their  rulers,  from  Homer 
to  Scott  inclusive,  of  filling  the  scene  with  the  great  and  the 
]»owerful,  —  the  occupants  of  thrones  and  the  leaders  of  armies; 
and  bidding  the  intricacies  of  the  jdot  bear  them  along  through 
"  high  feastings  of  kings  with  nobles  and  dancing  of  knights 
with  ladies;"  till  a  reproach  from  the  majority  of  middle-aged 
readers  had  gone  forth  against  novels  and  poetry  as  untrue 
to  any  life  that  came  within  the  observation  of  whole-minded 
human  beings  then  living.  Going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  site 
found  them  untrue,  by  reason  of  their  one-sided  i)artialities  and 
aristocratic   prejudices,     I^^ow,  as  on  so  many  subsetjuent  occa- 
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sions,  sli(!  sliowoil  (lie  u;('iiius  that  diiccfs  jniMic,  tlioii^lit  aii<l 
fcf^liiij^f  ;  j>i>iiitiiij^  (»ut  in  iKlxaiicf  the  way  in  wliiili  sin."  tuok  tin; 
lead,  and  ))ioviii;^-  while  i)r<>cIainiinL,'  the  jkiwit  df  hclittu  as  tin; 
.agent  of  morals  and  itliilosophy,  —  tlic  .servant  of"  the  jtoor  and 
tlie  lowly. 

J  neeil  hut  i-efer  to  certain  ])as.saL;es  I'roni  those;  reinaikahle, 
j)roductious  so  much  talked  of  in  their  time;  as  "the  Scott  pa- 
])ers ; "  in  wliicli,  while  giving  to  AValter  Scott,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  grateful  heart,  his  full  du<',  and  mon;  than  he 
himself  ever  dreamed  of  claiming,  she  points  out  his  lack  of  the 
deei)er  moral  insight,  and  calls  on  his  successors  in  the  field  of 
romantic  literature  to  make  good  his  deficiencies.  Every  reader's 
memory  will  hear  witness  to  the  effect  her  criticism  and  her 
example  have  had  on  novel-writing  since  that  time  ;  but  few, 
excei)t  the  watchers  by  the  s})rings  of  great  social  changes,  can 
tell  u])on  what  multitudes  fell  the  awakening  rau.sic  of  \uiv 
afiiiination  of  all  that  is  great,  noble,  and  heroic  in  woman.  It 
met  a  response  in  the  universal  heart.  America  above  all  felt 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  appeal.  Ella  of  Garveloch, 
Cousin  iSIarshall,  Mary  Kay,  Letitia,  little  Harriet,  with  all  the 
troops  of  the  high-minded  poor  and  the  high-hearted  lowly  that 
rose  from  every  pictured  page,  became  tlie  friends  and  educators 
of  the  young  matronage  of  the  United  States.  As  manuals  of 
])()]itical  economy,  the  "Illustrations"  were  not  then  so  much 
needed  there.  The  Transatlantic  w^orld  was  already  in  possession 
of  all  (save  one)  of  the  blessings  they  demanded.  But  as  illus- 
trations of  high  character  and  lofty  A'irtue  and  heroic  endurance 
and  uncompromising  integrity,  they  possessed  an  incisive  power, 
as  welcome  as  it  was  timely,  to  restore  the  features  of  the  antique 
virtue  of  our  earlier  Xew  England  time,  fast  softening  and 
wearing  down  beneath  unmarked  abuses.  The  observation  of 
English  critics  was  that  she  understood  the  springs  of  the 
machine  of  state.     American  ones  said,  "  she  knew  how  to 

'  Ope  the  sacred  source  of  syiuiiatlietic  tears.'  '* 

As  far  as  criticism  can  be  a  benefit,  she  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated ;  for  no  writer  ever  received  a  larger  share  of  it.     From  the 
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leading  reviews  and  great  London  dailies,  down  to  the  most 
obscure  provincial  and  sectarian  journals  and  magazines,  all  were 
full  of  the  "Illustrations."  The  "Edinburgh  Eeview"  was  per- 
fectly amiable  in  the  spirit  of  its  criticism,  though  utterly  incom- 
petent, in  this  instance,  to  its  function,  for  want  of  breadth  and 
power  to  comprehend  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  editor  had 
at  first  admired  Harriet  IMartineau  as  a  lady,  and  afterwards 
esteemed  her  as  a  friend;  but  his  attempts  to  reconcile  her 
action  with  the  feeble,  narrow  social  views  of  the  time  were 
amusing  instances  of  unconscious  insult.  He  hardly  knew  how 
to  excuse  her  as  a  student  and  a  teacher  of  what  he  had  thought 
exclusively  manly  truths.  He  was  obliged  to  justify  her  to 
himself  by  a  syllogism.  "  Women  might,  and  it  was  becoming 
they  should,  protect  and  comfort  the  poor  ;  political  economy  has 
an  immediate  connection  with  this  ;  therefore  a  woman  may  be 
a  political  economist  Avithout  being  supposed  to  have  abated  any 
natural  and  right  horror  of  Amazons  in  politics."  But  he  con- 
demned any  thing  which  could  be  called  public  life  out  of  her 
own  village,  —  the  circle  of  a  Lady  Bountiful  among  her  poor. 
A  certain  kind  of  knowledge  is  even  here  necessary,  and  so 
political  economy  might  come  in.  He  shuddered  a  little  at 
Miss  Martineau's  sense  and  spirit,  but  he  "  rejoiced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  she  had  more  than  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,"  and  he  thought  he  had  saved  his  admired  author's 
credit.  How  far  was  he  from  seeing  that  the  most  public  of  all 
public  life  was  the  one  on  which  she  had  just  entered  !  The 
life  commonly  called  public  of  an  ordinary  member  of  Parliament 
was  private  in  comparison.  Her  very  thoughts  were  fast  becom- 
ing of  more  public  importance  than  all  their  doings  for  the 
public  M-eal.  Their  doings  were  of  importance  as  the  comple- 
ment of  her  feelings  and  thoughts. 

The  criticisms  were  as  various  as  the  powers  and  purposes  of 
tlic  men. 

A  critic  is  but  a  man  like  another  ;  and  when  he  chances  to 
be  the  man  of  some  specialty,  most  likely  proves  less  aT)le  than 
another  to  pronounce  a  general  judgment.  He  is  so  often  obliged 
to  "  cram  "  for  all  but  his  own  special  (piestions,  he  is  so  ^  ftju 
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tcnipit'd  to  cover  willi  a  strain  of  hrilliaiit  sarrasin  liis  want  of 
power  to  ai)preciat('  liis  auilioi',  mid,  alxivc  all,  he  so  nftcii  permits 
the  actual  power  of  jud^^ancnl  he  may  possess  to  be  Ijlunted  by 
the  retaining  fee  of  a  party,  or  at  best  imperceptiljly  worn  away 
by  the  continual  suggestions  of  self-interest,  that,  in  tlie  held 
of  real  thought  and  action,  he  becomes  a  hindrance  ratlier  than  a 
lielper  to  l)oth  author  and  i)ublic.  In  the  held  of  men;  literature 
he  may  promote  public  pleasure  by  the  perpetual  attrition  that 
l)olishes  and  perfects  the  individual  writer,  whose  works  thus 
formed  and  hnished  react  in  rehnement  on  the  public  mind  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  held  of  literary  criticism  that  the  man  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  great  ethical  natures  of  any  time  will  be 
found  :  for  the  sympathies  of  such  a  man  will  draw  him  into 
their  tiold  of  action.  Hence  it  was  that,  with  all  Harriet  ^lar- 
tineau's  immense  popularity,  she  found  l)ut  little  competent 
criticism  at  this  period.  The  crowd  of  review  and  newspaper 
writers  were  competent  to  only  one  half  the  case.  They  were 
profuse  of  eulogy  because,  without  embracing  the  whole,  for  lack 
of  depth  and  grasp,  they  were  honestly  and  enthusiastically 
l)leased  with  all  they  could  comprehend.  They  welcomed  her 
exactly  as  they  might  a  great  painter  or  musical  artist  who  had 
charmed  and  won  the  public  mind  in  taking  it  by  surprise. 
Here  was  something  at  once  out  of  their  way  and  beyond  their 
limitations  ;  but  they  were  pleased,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  safe  and  agreeable  to  say  so.  In  conquering  the 
public  she  had  coiKjuered  all  the  critics  except  the  unscrupulously 
partisan  ones.  Without  comprehending  her  nature  or  object  in 
life,  these  felt,  by  mere  oppugnancy,  one  quality  of  her  })Ower, — 
its  freedom.  It  was  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind  nor  to  hiiy. 
They  were  afraid  of  it,  and  they  tried  to  destroy  it.  Empson 
and  Lockhart  —  "  The  Edinburgh"  and  " The  Quarterly  " — 
were  fit  types  of  the  ])rofessionally  critical  power  of  that  time. 
To  the  shallow  but  highly  cultivated  mind  that  could  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  the  Whigs,  Harriet  Martineau  was  a  puzzle.  How 
could  she  work  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  upon  the 
most  abstruse  problems  of  civil  polity  and  legislation,  growing 
fresher  and  fresher  as  she  went  on '?     How  could  she  make  these 
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dry  bones  live  and  dwell  in  the  scenes  and  cities  of  all  lands, 
painting  them  into  pictures  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  colour- 
ing and  the  force  of  the  feeling  were  all  used  to  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  the  pers[)ective,  and  yet  remain  so  rich,  so  full,  so  free  ] 
]\Ir.  Empson  could  not  even  imagine  the  power  gained  by  living 
i'or  the  truth.  She  herself  was  less  clear  as  to  cause  and  effect 
(l)i'r]ia})S  merely  less  precise  in  nomenclature)  at  this  time  than 
she  afterwanls  became  ;  while  occupied  in  serving  the  world  in 
this  strenuous  manner,  she  called  tlie  great  source  and  stimulus  of 
lier  life  ])y  the  names  of  "principles"  and  "science"  alternately. 

Lockhart,  as  the  editor  of  the  Tory  Quarterly,  was  of  course 
hostile  ;  that  was  only  to  have  been  expected.  But  he  disgraced 
himself  and  the  review  by  an  utter  want  of  decency  and  hon- 
esty. The  preceding  Autobiography  is  n(jt  very  clear  as  to  the 
precise  point  of  Lockhart's  evil  doing.  The  sensitive  and  the 
high-minded  shrink  from  the  details  of  falsehood  and  abuse 
which  they  have  endured,  till  to  do  so  passes  into  a  habit  of 
mind,  almost  into  a  principle  of  duty.  Their  great  thoughts 
and  gi'eat  objects  bear  them  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  and 
feeling  of  insult.  They  do  not  care  even  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  vicious  animal's  attempt  to  throw  them.  The 
biogra})her  has  a  different  duty. 

The  worst  feature,  then,  of  Lockhart's  servility  to  his  party  — 
the  party  to  which,  as  a  hanger-on,  he  looked  for  literary  patron- 
age and  pecuniary  support  —  was  his  attempt  to  crush  the  rising 
young  advocate  of  the  people,  by  identifying  her  by  all  the 
A\'('ight  of  the  great  Tory  party's  organ,  Avith  the  advocacy  of 
vice  and  crime.  Because  one  political  economist  was  said  to 
have  circulated  papers  encouraging  young  servant-girls  and  their 
seducers  of  rank  to  licentiousness,  ^Ir.  Lockhart  thought  to 
lling  his  nuul  and  dust  so  dexterously  as  to  attach  to  Miss  Mar- 
tiiu'au  the  same  imputation.  The  reaction  of  the  indignant  pub- 
lic mind  against  this  baseness  was  such  that  this  article  of  the 
"  Quarterly  "  greatly  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  series  of 
"  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  "  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 

Aside  from  its  falsch(»ods,  there  is  notliing  that  strikes  one  so 
singvdarly  in  ]\Ir.  Lockhart's  criticism  of  ^Liss  Martineau's  "  lllus- 
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i rations,"  or  in  tin;  siihsoqueiit  criticisms  of  the  "  (^hiartcrly,"  as 
their  sti'aiii  of  ironical  cidoj^y.  His  sc^vcu'cst  attcnqits  now  sccni 
sinipk;  historical  statements.  it  is  curious,  too,  to  remaik  at  tlie 
outset  the  two-edL^ed  appeal  to  ])igotry  wluitted  sharper  hy  mas- 
culine assumption,  —  well  known  as  Lockhart  was  in  those  days 
as  one  of  the  orthodt»\  who  Ix'lieve  in  nothiiiL!;. 

"This  youvfj  lady  has  the  high  recommendation  of  hein;.,^  a 
Unitarian."  "  Her  theological  works  are  all  published,  avc  ]m> 
lievc,  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Unitarian  Association  ;  jit  least, 
such  is  the  case  with  tlie  '  Essential  Princiides  of  ChrisLianity,' 
addressed  to  lier  '  dear  Koman  (,'atholic  brethren.'  "  It  shows  the 
coarseness  of  his  nature  that  in  this  very  article  he  calls  Ella  of 
Garveloch  —  one  of  the  most  nobly  and  beautifully  conceived 
beings  in  literature  —  "  a  bare-legged  Scotch  quean  !  " 

However  unable  to  appreciate,  even  S2ich  a  man  is  comi)elled 
by  mere  intellectual  conviction  and  a  politic  reference  to  the 
same  in  other  men  to  acknowledge  "the  praiseAvorthy  inten- 
tions," "benevolent  spirit,"  "varied  knowledge,"  "  acut(^  discrimi- 
nation of  character,"  and  "  power  of  entering  into  and  describing 
the  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes." 

"  Demerara,"  he  admits,  is  powerfully  w^ritten,  "  but  the  picture 
is  drawn  from  the  imagination,  and  from  the  accounts  of  anti- 
slavery  missions;"  and  he  scoffs  at  the  ^^  notion^'  that  man  is  not 
])roperty,  as  one  who  considers  the  claim  of  ownership  in  man 
ibunded  in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  to  which  tliose  of  states 
cannot  but  conform.  And  this  very  year,  hel])ed  to  the  work 
by  tliis  very  tale,  which  popularized  the  princi|)les  of  freedom  as 
the  oidy  sound  political  economy,  while  painting  the  slaves  as 
outraged  human  beings,  the  liritish  Parliament  abolished  West 
Indian  slavery.  And  so  in  like  manner  the  three  great  ques- 
tions touching  the  factories,  the  poor-laws,  and  the  currency, 
■\v(M'e  successively  agitated,  and  the  question  of  the  corn-laws 
fairly  roused.  To  one  so  absorbed  in  successful  public  service 
as  to  b(^  jK'rsonally  important  to  all  the  wronged  and  suffering 
(•lass(\^,  and  proportionately  ])eloved  and  honoured  by  them, 
criticism  was  what  it  ought  to  be,- — ^  desired  as  a  thing  to  learn 
by;  and  abuse,  when  its  purpose  was  once  understood,  bi;t  of 
the  slightest  moment. 
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By  this  article  of  Lockhart's  I  seem  to  see  thrown  into  tlie 
mind  of  Harriet  Martineau  the  tirst  germ  of  lier  afterthoughts 
on  the  general  subject  of  property.  Quoting  from  the  summary 
of  principles  in  "  Demerara,"  he  says  :  "  Property  is  held  by 
convention,  not  natural  riglit.  As  the  agreement  to  hold  prop- 
erty in  man  never  took  place  between  the  parties  concerned,  — 
i.  e.  is  not  conventional,  man  has  no  right  of  property  in  man." 
On  this  he  goes  on  to  comment :  "  Why,  by  tliis  rule,  what  have 
we  a  right  to  hold  as  property  1 "  "  Let  Miss  Martineau  say 
where  the  convention  sat  which  agreed  to  make  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  a  present  of  his  stud  or  his  streets.  Miss  Marti- 
neau is  said  to  be  high  authority  in  the  law  courts.  Let  the 
next  thief  plead  at  the  Old  Bailey  that  he  never  agreed  the 
prosecutor  should  hold  property  in  his  silk  handkerchief,  and 
tlierefore  he  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  he,  Timothy,  the 
thief." 

Miss  Martineau  was  never  one  to  stop  tliinking  because  an 
enemy  of  truth  (so  ignorant  of  it  at  the  same  time  as  to  be 
unable  to  discriminate  between  a  just  inference  and  a  reductio 
ad  ahsardnm)  fjund  it  for  his  interest  to  come  forward  to  pre- 
vent, with  a  mixture  of  sophistry  and  detiance  like  this ;  and 
we  shall  see  hereafter  to  what  conclusions  she  came  on  this 
matter  of  property  in  after  years.  The  blank  astonishment  of 
conservatives  at  such  plain  incontrovertible  statements  of  facts 
as  th.esc,  —  tliat,  shut  up  in  an  island,  population  going  on  at 
geometrical  rates,  and  production  in  arithmetical  ones  according 
to  their  wont,  tlicre  will,  without  prudence,  be  famine,  is  in  the 
mean  time  amusing.  Neither  could  they  comprehend  any  more 
clearly  that  their  poor-laws  were  degrading  and  self-defeating, 
tlioir  lying-in  hospitals  a  bounty  on  improvidence,  and  their  alms- 
houses a  temptation  to  idleness.  They  dreaded,  apparently,  to 
see  the  feudal  system  broken  up  by  the  development  of  a  ca- 
pacity in  the  people  to  do  without  it ;  and  seemed  to  mourn  the 
lost  occupation  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
wlien  Tieland  should  become  well  educated  and  industrious. 
The  attempt  to  confound  Miss  Martineau  with  the  low  and 
(,i!;::iiial  distributors  of  demoralizing  publications  and  the  like, 
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was  fatal  to  liis  -vnt Iciiianl y  cliaracicr.  lie  (•oiic1ii,I(m1  ],y  a.ljm- 
iu'j,  Miss  Marliiicau  to  hiiiai  licr  litll.'  Itooks  ;  aii'l,  al'tiT  (jiiot  in^ 
ill  a  scuri'iliiiis  way  a  (|iiaiility  ol'  riili'uloiis  do;/ mmv],  wiinl.s  up 
thus:  "Di.!  Miss  Martiiiraii  sit  i'or  lliis  pictuiv  '  No.  Siir}, 
a  charartcr  is  iiolliiii';-  lo  a  W  iiiah'  Maltliusiaii  :  a  widiiaii  who 
thinks  chihl  Ix'ariu'-;'  a  criiiir  a;_,Miiist  society;  an  iiKniarricd 
iroiiinii  who  (Icelaims  against  marriage  :(!!!)  a  yomi;/  wommt 
who  (h'[)recatos  cliarity  and  a  i)rovision  I'or  tliu  ]»oor.  (!   !   I)" 

Tiiis  was  tlie  sort  of  moral  gauntlet  to  be  I'liii  in  undertaking 
to  illustrate  a  principle  "as  undcnialjle  as  the  niuitipli(;ation- 
table  ; "  and  this  the  tenderest  and  most  keenly  feeling  heart  I 
ever  knew  did  not  shriidv  from  ;  Ix'cause  to  teacli  [)ru<lenc(!  as 
one  among  many  means  of  chasing  away  pau[)erism  was  to  do 
the  nation  service.  What  the  excellent  Malthus  had  been  seen 
to  undergo  of  calumny  and  abuse  (and  it  seemed  to  her  so 
repulsive  as  to  make  her  ask  him  how  lie  bore  it)  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  one  less  liigh-minded  than  herself.  lUit 
now  seems  to  have  l)egiiii  to  take  ultimate  sliapi;  that  heroic 
type  of  character  which  became  in  after  life  so  recognized  a  part 
of  her  greatness,  that  the  persecuted  for  whatever  right's  sake 
felt  the  glorious  reproach  of  their  cross  to  be  a  claim  she  could 
not  set  aside.  Her  infant  visions  of  martyrdom,  little  as  she 
respected  their  memory,  as  mingled  Avith  (diildish  vanity  and 
unbalanced  by  the  sound  knowledge  and  vigorous  judgment  of 
tli(^  after  time,  were  yet  the  basis  of  the  noble  temple  of  life  she 
was  always  at  work  in  building.  AVhethi^r  this  stei)ping  to  the 
front  under  fire,  publicly  to  ex[)ress  the  n^verence  and  gratitude 
felt  for  those  wlio  have  aroused  to  nobl(>  work  or  shown  th(^- 
excellent  way,  be,  as  c'  ureh  and  clergy  claim,  a  special  trait  of 
riii'istianity,  or  as  nobles  feel,  an  evidence  of  nobility,  is  of 
little  conse([uence  to  decide.  That  it  was  the  onl}^  way  that 
became  ]i<r  to  "  fullil  all  righteousness"  was,  in  brain  and  blood, 
a  jiart  of  Harriet  Martineau's  licing.  As  riiblion  .says  of  l^ayle, 
"  Nature  meant  her  to  think  as  she  pleased,  and  to  speak  as 
she  thought." 

All  the  reviews  of  this  period,  ho.stile  as  well  as  friendly,  took 
for  granted  the  fact  of  her  great  genius.      Un(|uestione<l  as  it  was 
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by  tlie  worl  1,  l)y  herself  it  was  always  steadily  denied,  not  only 
at  tliis  time,  but  ever  afterwards.  Her  friendly  critic  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Itcview  "  was  so  impressed  by  her  as  a  woman  of 
genius,  that  he  vigorously  contested  the  point  with  her  in  argu- 
ment. And  surely  if  genius  be  the  faculty  called  divine,  of 
creating  in  literature,  from  what  life  actually  is,  the  vision  of 
what  it  may  be,  —  if  it  be  the  intellectual  force  or  creative  inspi- 
ration in  life  itself,  which  brings  forth,  directs,  and  organizes, 
whether  by  "  a  special  instinct  or  faculty,"  by  "  grace  from 
on  high,"  or  by  "  superiority  of  organization "  (as  different 
schools  miglit  express  the  same  fact),  —  if  it  be  that  inspiration 
of  great  thoughts  and  great  things  which  instantly  distinguishes 
from  the  crowd  and  arrays  inferiority  against  itself,  —  if  it  be 
that  power  in  action  which,  to  Avhatever  department  of  human 
life  it  come,  seems  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  power 
in  utterance  which  drives  a  keener  tide  of  blood  through  them 
that  read  or  hear,  —  then  surely  Harriet  Martineau  was  in  truth 
the  genius  tliat  popular  enthusiasm  declared  her  to  be.  Nor  the 
less  so  because  the  popular  definition  of  the  word  has  taught  her 
conntrijmen  on  both  sides  of  ike  ocean  (if  I  may  say  so)  that  "  genius 
is  that  talent  or  aptitude  that  men  receive  from  nature  to  excel  in 
any  one  thing  whatever,"  while  she  excelled  in  many.  Nor  is 
she  the  less  "  a  genius "  because  the  Sheridans,  the  Fieldings, 
the  George  Sands,  have  habituated  the  M'orld  to  associate  genius 
with  selfishness,  disorder,  and  licentiousness,  and  caused  a  doubt 
whether  it  can  exist  in  even  balance  with  perfect  self-control  and 
wise  and  steady  self-devotedness.  Thus  I  have  often  argued  with 
herself,  but,  I  am  bound  in  truth  to  state,  without  effect.  She 
always  persisted  in  the  same  final  reply,  ''  I  am  pained  and 
ashamed  when  any  body  I  care  for  talks  of  my  possessing  gen- 
ius." I  think  the  difference  between  her  and  others  on  this 
point  arose  from  her  want  of  general  self-esteem,  of  which  defi- 
ciency I  have  seen  a  thousand  instances ;  she  held  so  tenaciously 
to  the  French  proverbial  opinion,  that  "  le  genie  doit  faille  ses 
preuves,''  tliat  she  obtained  at  this  time  of  a  reviewer  whose 
article  came  to  her  knowledge  before  publication,  that  his  high 
gstimate  pf  her  genius  as  a  \Yritef  of   fict^ioi}  should   be  sup- 
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})rcsse(L  "  Not,"  slic  said,  "till  I  liavo  succociI.mI  in  making'  a 
plot."  Tlius  iimch  I  was  willing  to  coiiccdo  in  the  argument; 
that  a  chaia.  tci'  less  truly  proportioned,  faculties  less  accurately 
balanced,  might,  even  while  weakening  its  actual  effect,  have  pro- 
duced a  higher  general  estimate  of  lier  genius,  — just  as  wo  are 
most  struck  hy  the  disproixirtion,  the  deformity  or  caricature  that 
lessens  the  goodness  of  a  face  or  the  real  value  of  a  portrait ;  for 
I  ohserved  this  known  effect  of  perfect  projjortion  in  reducing 
the  popular  estimate  of  size,  in  her  elder  and  grander  time; 
and  as  her  faculties  were?  taking  a  wdder  and  stronger  range,  I 
seemed  to  see  them  less  generally,  though  more  worthily  appre- 
ciated. Ihit  if  genius  he  tlie  perfection  of  good  sense,  she  pos- 
sessed it  as  few  others  have  done.  How  many  have  we  seen 
proclaimed  geniuses,  on  the  American  side  of  the  ocean,  by  mere 
dint  of  deficiency  or  irregularity,  who  would  never  have  been 
nameil  in  that  category,  had  they  been,  like  her,  subjected  to 
the  remorseless  English  higher-middle-class  training  which  at 
once  grinds  dow^h  oddity,  nor  likes  to  spare  even  originality, 
and  which  only  true  genius  can  survive  and  profit  by. 

Had  Harriet  Martineau  been  only  a  reviewer  or  essayist,  — 
only  a  great  religious,  political,  or  philosophical  writer, — only 
a  novelist,  traveller,  or  historian,  —  she  would  have  necessarily 
seemed  greater  as  an  author  to  the  generality  of  readers.  They 
love  to  see  power  pushed  in  one  direction.  They  can  only  judge 
of  it  so.  They  measure  only  length,  so  to  speak,  and  take  little 
account  of  breadth  and  depth.  They  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  minute  subdivision  in  mental  as  in  other  labors,  as  to 
have  enchained  their  minds  by  a  proverb,  that  "  the  Jack  at 
all  trades  is  good  at  none  ;  "  and  this  very  means  of  exclusive 
application  which  they  take  to  avoid  mediocrity  is  the  reason 
why  this  century  affords  so  few  universally  admirable  per- 
sons like  Harriet  Martineau.  This  variety  of  mental  accomplish- 
ment, this  natural  and  cultivated  capacity  to  meet  each  man 
on  his  own  ground,  made  her  om^  of  the  most  pojtular,  while  her 
overflowing  synipathy  of  the  heart  made  her  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  authors.  She  pleased  and  amused,  the  ^ublic^  though 
\^\y}  never  inade  it  an  object  to  do  so. 
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She  was  tlius  early  tlie  most  substantially  successful  author 
of  her  time,  without  ever  having  sacriticed  to  success.  She  had 
deliberately  chosen  her  part,  —  to  utter,  as  fast  us  she  attained 
it,  what  seemed  to  her  good  and  true,  let  the  personal  result  be 
what  it  might.  Her  works  had  brought  round  her  the  leading 
men  of  her  time,  and  she  began  to  judge  them  as  fit  or  unfit  for 
the  times,  with  continual  personal  and  political  elfect.  Her  in- 
fluence many  a  time  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  who 
came  to  thank  her  and  ask  her  advice  as  to  how  he  should  best 
fulfil  his  duty  in  it.  She  could  and  did  sway  from  time  to  time 
the  administration,  Avhile  counselling  the  leaders  of  opposition. 
A  less  com})rehcnsive  mind  could  have  done  but  one  of  these 
things.  But  both  sides  felt  that  she  was  warmly  with  them  as 
men,  while  free  from  "  entangling  alliance  "  with  either  as  par- 
ties. Now  came  the  moment  when,  strong  in  her  knowledge  of 
the  general  public  mind,  —  its  tastes,  its  habits,  its  views,  its 
leaders,  —  the  temptation  might  have  come  to  her  that  wrecks  so 
many  first-rate  writers,  —  the  temptation  of  giving  to  the  public 
sentimental  expressions  and  agreeable  drollery  signifying  noth- 
ing, but  all  the  more  enriching,  in  the  pecuniary  sense,  for  its 
want  of  reality.  Now  might  well  have  come  the  temptation  to 
leave  unturned  the  last  uncompromising  screw  that  takes  the 
wi'iter  out  of  the  hands  of  his  readers,  and  lays  upon  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leading,  instead  of  leaving  him  in  the  exercise  of 
the  subaltern  function  of  amusing  them.  But  she  never  seems 
to  have  felt  it.  Literature  remained  ever  to  her  a  sacerdocy  ; 
and  through  its  most  trying  phase,  —  that  of  becoming  through 
its  means  world  famous,  —  her  sheet-anchor  of  secret  rest)lutions* 
never  dragged.  She  does  not  need,  like  Dr.  Young's  man  of  the 
world,  to  "  resolve  or  re-resolve."  Without  doing  either,  she  will 
clrarly  "  die  the  same." 

liefoi'c  inserting  such  of  the  few  letters  as  I  rightfully  and 
dutifully  may,  from  the  great  mass  of  those  of  this  period  which 
now  lie  before  me,  I  will  gather  up  a  few  of  the  recollections  of 
that  time.  Some  of  her  old  friends  (not  the  most  intimate)  were 
astonished  at  her  coolness   in  these  new  circumstauces  :  whil^ 
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dtlu-rs,  sujM-iliciiil  ohscrvt'is,  |.ioii(iiiii(cil  licf,  on  accdiint,  mT  it, 
tlie  iJioudest  jtersou  livil»}^^  Ol'  llics(!  sljc,  said,  "Tlicy  litlh-  kii..\v 
liow  utterly  I  soiiu'timt's  de8[>isc  my  work, —  its  exci-uiioii,  1 
mean.  Uut  iH't  tilt'  less  do  1  liicaii  Lo  avail  liiv>cir  <-oolly  and 
uii4)ly  of  all  the  advantages  of  society  it  brings  iiie."  And  lliis 
work',  of  whose  exeeuti(jn  she  .speaks,  was  the  one  thing  tin-  woild 
was  so  delighted  with.  Mis.  iJellenden  Kci'  tells  of  a  pretty 
little  illustrative  scene,  which  shows  how  it  .seizcid  the  minds  of 
the  least  impressible.  "  My  father  came  in  to  dine  with  us  just 
as  dinner  was  served.  '  Ilow  do  you  do,  my  love  V  says  he,  and 
takes  up  "  Demarara."  In  vain  did  we  call  him,  and  reuiind  him 
that  dinner  was  waiting.  Jle  was  like  one  under  strong  posses- 
sion, and  never  thouglit  of  dinner  or  laid  down  the  Look  till  he 
had  read  it  through." 

I  nnist  not  forget  to  .say  that  the  "Series  of  Ilhisl rations  of 
Political  Economy  "  was  pi'inted  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  would 
have  otherwise  been,  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  the  writing; 
a  thing  worthy  to  be  i)ut  on  record  in  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  printers. 

All  the  com})liments  and  admiration  of  the  early  period  of 
these  years  of  fame,  —  phrenologists  declaring  her  head  incom- 
])arably  the  best  female  head  they  had  a  cast  of,  both  for  size  and 
harmony  ;  admission  for  the  lirst  time,  in  her  person,  of  a  lady 
to  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  London  University  (this  year 
by  Lord  John  Russell),  the  head  professor's  family  declaring  '^  her 
l)resence  gave  it  a  consequence  which  they  wished  to  secure  for 
it;"  huntings-up  of  her  early  writings,  —  "the  Chancellor  wants 
the  'Traditions'  sent  after  him  to  J>ath;"  Coleridge  watching 
anxiously  for  the  numl)ers  ;  family  consultations  \n  so  many  dis- 
tinguishe(l  households  al)out  who  was  sufiiciently  distinguished 
to  make  one  with  herself  at  the  same  dinner-party,  and  what 
great  ])i'evious  celebrity  should  be  spared  such  a  wound  to  his 
self-complacency  as  witni.'ssing  the  homage  paid  to  the  new 
one,  and  tlu'  like  sweet  social  Hatteries  ad  inJimtHm,  —  all  this 
had  no  ill  elfect  on  her  appearance  or  character.  At  the  end 
of  her  first  London  year  Sydney  Smith  said,  "  She  has  gone 
through  such  a  season  as  no  girl  before  ever  knew,  ancl  she  has 
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kept  her  own  mind,  lier  own  manners,  and  her  own  voice. 
She  's  safe." 

And  so  the  last  year  of  the  first  London  life  left  her ;  though 
the  trial,  from  being  merely  superficial,  as  at  first,  and  such  as 
literary  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all  in  their  lesser  measure 
subjected  to,  had  become  the  deeper  one  that  statesmen  only,  in 
conscious  possession  of  the  nature  that  is  a  power  in  the  land, 
can  feel.  Now  there  was  mucli  buzzing  and  flinging  the  sound- 
ing-line about  a  pension.  Lord  Brougham  evidently  did  not 
like  the  result.  He  clearly  saw  the  inconvenience  to  the  govern- 
ment of  having  one  standing  in  the  relation  of  pensioner  on 
whom  it  could  never  reckon  with  any  greater  security  than  its 
own  adherence  to  the  people's  interests  might  claim.  The  lan- 
guage of  friends  whose  characters  had  been  moulded  by  personal 
aspirations  and  political  expediency  was  not  likely  to  bring  her 
own  mind  into  a  state  to  be  pensioned.  "  Provided,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  that  you  do  nothing  in  the  mean  time  to  iipset  your 
dl^h  with  the  government,  you  are  sure  of  one."  AVithout  com- 
i]ig  to  an}^  decision  on  the  general  subject  of  literary  pensions, 
the  thouglits  such  experiences  suggested  made  her  only  the  more 
solicitous  to  preserve  her  own  independence  as  the  advocate  of 
the  people's  interests,  and  naturally  pointed  out  her  course  in 
after  years  as  often  as  the  time  for  decision  came. 

Appreciation  in  the  highest  quarter  was  not  wanting  to  her. 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Durham  told  me,"  she  said,  ''  hoAv  delighted 
the  Princess  Victoria  was  with  my  scries,  and  this  took  place. 
I  told  Lord  Durham  that  that  particular  young  lady's  reading 
was  of  some  consequence,  and  that  it  was  worth  something  for 
her  to  know  wliat  the  inside  of  a  workhouse,  for  instance,  was 
like ;  but  that  I  did  hope  she  did  not  read  for  the  story  only. 
In  her  position  it  really  would  be  a  very  good  thing  that  she 
should  understand  the  summaries  and  trace  them  in  the  stories. 
He  agreed,  and  in  a  few  days  he  sent  me  a  note  to  say  that  my 
hint  had  been  well  taken  and  was  attended  to.  Lady  Durham 
told  me  how,  one  evening,  the  little  girl  (then  eleven  years  old) 
came  with  hop,  skip,  and  jump  from  the  inner  drawing-room  to 
show  her  mother  the  next  paper,  with  the  advertisement  of  the 
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'  lllustratinns  of  'raxiitioii,'  whereby  her  pli^asure  was  extended, 
wlii'ii  she  Ihon^ht  tht;  series  was  just  done.  'Hie  (^)ue('n  has 
always   said   tliat   *  KUa  of  (larvelodi  '  was   lier   favourite," 

Harriet  Martiiieau's  Autol)ioL^'raj)liy  <;iv(!s  the  impression  tlie 
world  made  ii])oii  her  :  a  memoir  out^dit  to  ;_,dve  the  impression 
she  made  on  the  world.  Of  this  there  would  be  no  end  of 
books:  —  a  few  traits  nnist  siilhec^  in  th«'  space  afforded  by  one. 
8he  was,  Mr.  Carlyle  used  to  say,  an  instance,  and  the  only  ono 
he  knew,  of  clear  activity  being  comi)atible  with  haj)piness.  lie 
could  not  talk  before  her,  he  added,  al)out  every  etlbrt  being  pain- 
ful and  all  labour  sorrow.  "  You  are,"  he  said  to  luuself,  "like 
a  Lapland  witch  on  her  broomstick,  going  nj)  and  down  as  you 
will.  Other  people,  without  broomsticks,  droj)  down,  and  can- 
not come  up  when  they  would  ;  and  that 's  the  ditlerence  betweisn 
them  and  you.  Hartley  Coleridge  declared  her  to  be  "  a  mono- 
maniac  about  every  thing."  Sydney  Smith  was  of  a  similar 
opinion.  "  A  true  heroic  nature,"  he  said.  But  it  was  not  re- 
markable men  alone  who  were  stirred  to  admiration.  She  made 
a  profound  impression  on  every  body  she  met.  The  busy  mother 
of  a  family  of  a  dozen  children,  cumbered  with  much  serving, 
with  whom  she  was  one  evening  taking  tea,  forgot  every  thing 
else  in  the  charm  of  her  conversation,  and  said,  while  following 
her  to  the  door  as  she  took  leave,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  —  so  sorry  you 
came,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  go  !  " 

It  was  after  the  completion  of  "the  series"  that  ISfonsieur 
Guizot,  then  ^Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  was  estab- 
lishing a  new  periodical  for  its  promotion.  He  directed  that  tho 
numbers  should  each  open  with  a  biographical  sketch,  as  ahvays 
sure  to  interest  the  readers,  and  he  ordered  the  first  to  be  a 
memoir  of  Harriet  Martineau ;  she,  he  said,  affording  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  woman  having  substantially  affected 
legislation  otherwise  than  through  some  clever  man. 

The  public  action  of  this  period  directly  to  be  traced  to  Harriet 
Martineau's  political  influence  may  be-  seen  in  the  reform  song, 
sung  with  uncovered  heads  by  what  were^ called  the  "monster 
meetings," — the  immense  assemblages  of  the  people  that  in 
1831  shook  the  kingdom  into  a  sjjeedy  but  pacific  and  consti- 
tutional reform  in  1832. 
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"Demerara"  told  upon  slavery;  "Cousin  IMarshall,"  upon 
strikes,  in  conjunction  with  the  author's  constant  testimony 
against  them  to  the  people.  The  "  Charmed  Sea  "  was  influential 
upon  the  Polish  cause.  The  Corn-Law  and  other  tales  told 
upon  monopolit\s.  For  the  influence  of  "  The  Tenth  Haycock  " 
upon  tithes,  and  for  the  eflect  upon  the  house  and  other  taxes, 
the  new  postage  and  Canada,  reference  heing  had  to  the  Auto- 
biography and  to  the  "History  of  the  Peace,"  there  need  be  no 
further  mention  of  them  here.  An  amusing  dialogue  between 
L(n(l  Altliorp  and  "  an  adviser  "  may  be  found  in  the  "  History  of 
the  Peace,"  —  the  adviser  being  Harriet  INIartineau  herself. 

Some  of  her  letters  to  her  mother  here  subjoined  were  written 
during  the  publication  of  the  "  Hlustrations." 

London,  Tuesday  inght,  June  11,  1833. 

T  thought  I  should  have  nothing  to  lull  }ou,  dear  mother,  for  some 
time,  so  (piiet  a  life  as  this  fortnight  is  to  he  ;  but  some  little  matters 
usually  turn  up  which  it  strikes  me  you  would  like  to  hear,  and  you 
see  I  always  fill  a  letter  somehow. 

Yesterday  I  read  diligently  for  the  Corn-Laws.  'Mr.  Malthus,  pass- 
ing the  door  at  nine  o'clock,  iiKpiired  when  1  was  to  return  from 
Paris,  where  he  saw  by  the  papers  /  voiv  am  ;  and  to-day  he  came 
and  stayed  an  hour.  Mrs.  Coltman  sent  for  me  to  dinner,  and  Mrs. 
]\Ldthus  and  I  had  much  pleasant  talk,  and  at  dinner  I  sat  between 
father  and  son.  This  morning  I  corrected  proof,  made  summary  of 
Corn-Laws,  and  drew  out  some  of  my  story.  It  is  to  b*;  in  the  pictu- 
resfpie  part  of  Yorkshire,  near  Sheiiiekl,  where  there  are  hills  for  my 
miller,  foundries  for  my  artisans,  meadows  for  my  farmers,  sheep- 
walks  and  farms  for  my  land-owners,  black  moors  and  grouse  for 
their  sons,  and  so  on.  I  do  believe  that  as  an  illustration  it  will  be 
perftxt,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  m  other  respects.  I  will  give  free 
course  to  my  feelings  and  opinions  on  this  tremendous  subject,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  with  me  but  T  will  make  others  think  and  feel  too.  I 
W(.ii(lei'  whether  you  ever  heard  the  story  ^Ir.  Potter  tells  of  a  college 
couipauiou  of  his,  wlio  blundered  dreadfully  under  his  examination 
for  ordination.  As  a  last  resource,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  repeat 
any  one  text  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  He  readily  quoted 
"And  Moses  said,  when  he  was  in  the  whale's  belly.  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  It  is  long  since  I  heard  a  jumble 
that  tickled  me  so  much,     And  now  good  night. 
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Wednesday. 
It  is   lull',  dear   luotlici-,  aiul   I   luu'c   ]i;nl  a  liaiil   tlay's   work  ;  Imt 
T  cannot  let  niy  Itirthday  i)ass  willioiit  a  line  to  yoii.     I  ^^as  rciuindcfl 

of  it  by  a  sweet  letter  from ,  Ihon^'lit  of  ami  written  with  liei' 

accustomed  grace  of  sisterly  love.  I  never  passed  so  (|uiet  a  l)irtliday, 
and  never,  assuredly,  so  luippy  a  one.  I  had  set  it  a[)art  i'or  work,  and 
much  work  I  have  done  with  j^en  and  needle,  and  much  more  with 
thoughts.  These  are  the  days  when  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  own 
destiny,  and  when  I  feel  that  I  can  never  work  too  diligently  or  dis- 
interestedly for  my  own  great  responsil)ilities.  (lo(»(l  Janetla  writes 
her  congratulations  and  wonder  at  my  not  being  altered.  If  slie 
was  here  she  would  see  that  there  is  that  in  my  otiice  which  forljids 
levity  as  much  as  it  commands  cheerfulness,  and  that  I  have  more 
need  than  ever  of  old  friends  and  their  supporting  love,  as  gazers  and 
admirers  of  my  efforts  crowd  round  me.  When  my  efforts  relax, 
these  last  will  retreat ;  and  then  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  was 
"  altered,"  or  had  lost  my  old  friends  ?  What  a  year  this  has  been  I 
"Ella"  was  published  this  day  twelve  months,  but  how  little  way 
had  I  made  compared  to  what  I  have  now  !  I  trust  this  Corn- 
Law  story  will  carry  me  on  further  ;  and  if  it  helps  to  open  eyes  and 
soften  hearts  on  the  tremendous  question  which  involves  millions 
of  lives  and  centuries  of  happiness  or  misery,  my  birthday  will  have 
been  well  spent  in  working  upon  it.  To  make  quite  sure,  I  have  for 
the  half-dozenth  time  compared  the  summary  and  the  plan,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  summary  contains  the  whole  question,  and  that  the 
story  illustrates  every  bit  of  the  summary.  I  am  also  sure  that  the 
characters  are  characters,  if  I  can  but  keep  them  up.  I  mean  to  get 
it  all  into  one  number  if  possible,  and  shall  therefore  condense  the 
emotion  into  great  depth  and  retrench  the  description  as  much  as 
possi1)le.  Every  page  shall  tell.  How  singular  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
ception !  That  Yorkshire  vale  with  its  people  is  become  as  perfect  a 
real  existence  to  me  since  yesterday  morning  as  if  I  had  lived  there, 
^iay  it  soon  be  so  to  you  !  And  may  I  be  permitted  for  yet  another 
year  thus  to  handle  God's  works  for  the  good  of  those  who  so 
unhappily  and  unconsciously  abuse  them  !  To-morrow  is  to  be 
([uiet  too,  the  only  engagement  being  to  take  William  Stoker*  to 
see  the  model  of  the  copper-mine  in  the  Strand.     This  we  can  do 

between  dinner  and  tea.     Cresson  willed  to-day  ;  t  so  did  Mr.  , 

l)ringing  me  a  pretty  coffee  apparatus  for  making  my  own  Ijreakfust 

*  William  Stoker,  then  :il)oy  of  tliirteen,  tlie  only  son  of  liev  landlady, 
t  Elliot  Cresson,  wlio  trit-d  to  deceive  her  about  the  colonization  society. 
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without  a  fire,  in  first-rate  style.  He  also  offers  an  order  for  the 
opera  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  which  I  accept.  Mr.  Evans 
called  to  fix  on  to-morrow  for  a  final  sitting."^  I  have  done  a  chapter 
to-day  of  "  Sowers  not  Reapers."  Now  for  tea,  and  then  filling  up  my 
frank,  and  to  bed.  One  of  the  funniest  things  is  the  number  of  trades- 
men's cards  that  pour  in,  beautifully  sealed  and  directed,  puffing 
a  hundred  things  I  shall  never  want,  —  lamps  and  stays,  china,  shoes, 
and  soaps,  harj»s,  divine  oils,  and  celestial  essences. 

Mr. says  I  should  suit  his  purpose  as  a  critic  much  better  if  I 

was  more  vain.  If  he  could  find  a  sore  place  he  would  rub  and  rub, 
as  he  declares  he  delights  to  do.  But  I  see  all  the  faults  of  my 
books,  he  says,  as  j^lainly  as  he  does.  I  tell  this  only  to  you,  as  I 
know  it  will  please  you,  I  do  believe  more  has  been  done  for  me 
and  my  books  by  my  being  glad  of  enlightened  criticism,  than  by 
any  one  part  of  me  besides. 

Pardon  this,  dear  mother,  and  take  it  not  as  vanity,  but  the 
communicativeness  which  you  ever  command  from  your  most  affec- 
tionate 

H.    MARTI  NEAU. 

P.  S.  I  find  the  newspapers  report  me  as  in  Paris  ;  and  Mr. 
Fisher  has  just  sent  to  know  when  I  am  expected  to  return  from 
Paris !  The  Jeffreys  have  just  called,  and  are  kind  and  pleasant. 
The  Lord  Advocate  is  in  a  thorough  panic  about  the  country.  The 
Queen  t  and  royal  family  are  behaving  abominably.  The  King 
will  not  make  peers,  and  the  House  of  Lords  can  and  will  throw  out 
the  Ministry.  Will  they  get  back  as  quietly  as  before  ?  Every  body 
is  full  of  this  to-day.  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  was  surprised  to  hear 
yesterday  that  I  am  not  in  Paris.  Had  told  Lord  Henley  I  was. 
Now  I  am  to  meet  him  there  next  week. 

Monday. 
O,  but  do  you  know  Coleridge  told  me  yesterday  that  he  watches 
'■'■  anxiously ,^'  for  my  numbers  from  month  to  month?  Can  it  be  that 
I  am  paying  him  in  any  measure  for  what  he  has  done  for  me  1  He 
now  never  stirs  from  his  Highgate  abode.  He  is  not  sixty,  and 
looks  eighty,  —  and  such  a  picture  of  an  old  poet !  He  is  most 
neatly  dressed  in  black  ;  has  perfectly  white  hair  ;  the  under  lip 
quivering  with  the  touching  expression  of  weakness  which  is  some- 

*  Tills  was  the  unsatisfactory  full-length  portrait  that  hung  so  long  at  Lord 
Lniitlonderry's  ;  and  wliieh  was  pronounced  by  brother  painters  "  an  atrocity." 
t  Queen  Adelaide. 
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tiiiios  Ri'C'ii  in  old  iv^v  ;  tlic  I'mc  mitlier  juile  nor  thin  ;  and  the  eyes  — 
I  m-vt-r  s;i\\  such!  —  ijliftcrinij  uud  shinin*^  so  that  one  can  scarcely 
iiK'il  thcMi.  lie  n-ad  nii;  (most  e.\(iuisitfly)  some  scraps  oC  antique 
Euj^dish  ;  and,  talkin^^  aliout  mctrrs,  (|Uiitc(l  some  ])()(•fr^•  so  as  to 
make  my  eyes  water.  He  talki'd  some  of  liis  transcendentalism, 
whiih  1  wanted  to  hear.  lie  talks  on  and  on,  with  his  eyes  fixed  lull 
on  you,  and  distinctly  as  possible.  He  told  me  wherein  he  dill'ered 
and  wherein  he  agreed  with  me  ;  but  this  is  too  transceiuhnUd  lor  a 

letter He  begged  me  to  see  him  again.     I  must  go. 

Mr.  llallam  has  Just  been  giving  me  a  comfortable,  long  call.  I 
likr  liini  much,  with  all  his  contradictiousness.  Did  I  tell  you  how^ 
poi>ular  the  whole  story  of  Vanderput  is  ?  —  i.  e.  Mrs.  B.  Wood,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  many  others  love  "  Christian  "  to 
my  heart's  content.  Mr.  Hallam  says  the  whole  story  is  one  of  my 
best,  —  the  idea  new,  the  picture  faithful,  and  Christian  exceeding 
almost  anything  preceding.  I  hope  he  is  right.  But  Whately  and 
the  poor-law  commissioners  pronounce  "  The  Parish"  *  the  best  thing 
I  have  done. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  number  of  people  who  now  ask  me  about 
Mr.  Fox  and  Finsbury  Chapel,  and  go  to  hear  him.  Nothing  could 
exceed  him  yesterday,  and  there  M^ere  plenty  to  hear  him.  It  was  on 
the  different  ways  of  loving  the  world,  —  the  duty  and  delight  of  lov- 
ing it  in  its  upward  tendency,  and  the  guilt  and  despicableness  of 
seeking  it  in  its  defilements  and  sinking  into  them.  Paul  and 
Demas  were  the  examples.  This  is  a  good  thought  to  sleep  upon  ; 
so  good  night,  dearest  mother. 

You  see  more  notices  of  me  than  I  do,  I  believe.  I  have  not  seen 
the  "  Spectator"  for  months  ;  and  the  "  Englishman's"  dedication  has 
not  met  my  eye. 

And  now  my  candle  is  just  burnt  out,  and  it  is  bedtime  ;  so  good 
night,  dearest  mother.  Fancy  me  always,  in  the  midst  of  clamour 
and  applause,  merrily  at  work  by  "  my  ain  fireside."  When  I  first 
lose  five  minutes'  sleep  by  night  or  tranquillity  by  day  from  any  thing 
the  world  says,  I  shall  think  myself  in  a  bad  way.  I  sleep  "like  an 
infant,"  to  use  your  own  expression,  and  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.     This  once  for  all. 

Dear  love  to  your  home  party,  and  love  abroad  where  due,  from 

your  most  affectionate 

H.  MARTI NEAU. 

*  The  poor-law  tale. 
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What  between  the  scoffing  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  and  the  .scepticism 
of  the  "  Edinburgh,"  the  hungry  people  are  ill  fed.  I  hope  a  third 
quarterly  will  some  day  arise,  wherein  the  people  may  be  grounded 
in  the  grand  truth  that  faith  in  God  — in  his  PRINCIPLES  — is 
inseparably  connected  with  faith  in  man.  This  will  soon  happen, 
now  that  circumstances  are  teaching  us  the  utter  helplessness  of  a  sys- 
tem of  expediency.  Meantime  I  have  chosen  my  lot.  It  is  to  teach 
principles,  let  what  will  come  of  it.  Nothing  but  good  can  eventu- 
ally come  of  it,  and  I  have   and  shall   have   many   helpers 

Dearest  mother,  never  mind  the  "  Quarterly." 

called,  and  requested  me  to  mark  out  the  line  of  inquiry 

I  wish  him  to  pursue.     I  have  promised  to  ponder  the  matter.     The 

idea  was  not  only  my  own.     and  others  suggested to 

me  as  the  man  ;  but  my  having  written  on  factory-children  gives  me 
a  sort  of  claim  to  suggest, 

Wednesday  night. 

I  breakfasted  with this  morning,  and  have  since  had  a 

letter  from  that  precious  little  lady.  She  sends  her  kind  regards  to 
your  party.  Old  Niemcewicz  called  yesterday,  which  he  is  fond  of 
doing.  Fine  old  man  !  As  a  poet  he  is  pleased,  he  says,  with  "  the 
rare  union  of  imagination  and  logic"  in  my  tales,  and  would  fain 
translate  them  into  Polish,  if  there  were  any  book-market  in  that 
unhappy  land.  They  are  actually  translated  into  German,  which  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear.     A  large  party  to-morrow. 

Thursday  night. 
It  was  a  sort  of  compromise.  The  Chancellor  was  there,  but  went 
away  early,  I  was  placed  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  Malthus, 
both  of  whom  were  very  talkative  to  me.  What  a  tine  face  Denman's 
is  !  We  were  eleven.  Mr.  Wishaw  was  going  to  Holland  House,  and 
offered  to  bring  me  home,  calling  by  the  way  on  Mrs.  Marcet  at  the 
Edward  Romilly's.  They  are  just  home  from  Ludlow,  of  which  jdace 
Mr.  E.  R.  is  member.  Mrs.  Marcet  is  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  E.  R, 
and  I  are  of  the  same  opinion  about  the  Factory  Bill,  and  I  am  very 
glad.  She  ought  to  hold  the  same,  namely,  that  legislation  cannot 
interfere  effectually  Ijetween  parents  and  children  in  the  present  state 
of  the  labour-market.  Our  operations  must  be  directed  towards 
proportioning  the  labour  and  capital,  and  not  upon  restricting  the 
exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other,  —  an  exchange  which  must  be  volun- 
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tary,  whatever  tin-  law  may  say  altoiit  it.  We  <aiiii(it  make  iiarents 
t^ive  llieir  cliil.livii  a  hall'-lioliilay  i-vciy  d.iy  in  tlic  year,  unless  we  also 
};ive  coiiii»eMsati()ii  fnr  the  luss  nf  tlir  diil. hen's  lahniir.  The  case  of 
tiiose  wretohetl  lactory-ihilihvu  se'cms  dcsju-raLe  ;  the  only  hope  seems 
to  he  that  the  rate  will  <lie  (»ut  in  two  or  three  generations,  by  which 
time  machinery  may  he  h)iin(l  to  do  their  work  better  than  their  mis- 
eralue  sehes.  Every  one's  countenance  falls  at  the  very  mention  of 
\'.:i-  e\  ideuce  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  papers. 

June  17. 
A  note  from  Lady  Mary  Sliejilierd  tliis  morning,  to  say  she  would 
send  the  carriage  for  nie  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  which  was 
done.  1  have  had  a  long,  pleasant  confab  with  Lord  Henley,  whom  1 
like  very  much.  We  had  lunch,  coffee,  and  much  talk, — we  two, 
Lady  Mary,  and  her  daughter.  The  real  object  of  the  interview  evi- 
dently was  to  urge  ine  to  America  instead  of  on  the  Continent, 
when  the  series  is  done.  Lord  Henley  says  that  however  inferior  the 
Americans  are  in  some  respects,  in  others  they  have  got  down  to  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  mercy  in  their  institutions  better  than  we  have. 
....  He  thinks  our  Church,  in  its  present  state,  the  dead-weight  on 
our  improvement,  and  instances  our  cathedral  towns  as  being  worse 
than  others.  He  told  me  that  till  he  read  "Cousin  Marshall"  he 
never  thought  of  any  thing  more  in  the  way  of  charity  than  easing 
sorrow  when  it  was  before  him,  and  had  at  first  much  difficulty  in 
reconciling  me  with  his  Christianity. 

Wednesday. 
Xow  the  jdot  of  my  extracnxlinary  life  thickens,  dearest  mother! 
I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  scramble  wliich  is  going  on  for  me 

wvAo^v^  parties The  poor-law  information  on  which  I  proceed 

is  ti'u  times  what  is  published,  and  the  publication  was  not  conteni- 
]  lited  when  1  undertook  the  work.  The  Chancellor  tried  in  vain  to 
peisuade  Lord  Mell)ouriie  to  delay  it  till  mine  was  out.  I  am  glad  it 
was  ])ublishe(l,  as  it  corroborates  me,  and  leaves  me  plenty  of  material 

which  (\an not  be  published  except  in  my  tales However  it  may 

take  away  my  breath  to  see  my  early  guides  and  friends  taking  away 
my  supi)orts  from  under  me,  and  leaving  me  to  stand  or  fall  by  my 
]iri,iciples  alone,  I  will  not  allow  my  weakness  to  overcome  me,  while 
I  see  clearly  what  those  prin(ii)les  are,  and  feel  that  they  are  trust- 

v>ortliy But  what  strength  they  must  suppose  in  me  while  they 

biin^  these  conflicting  jirineiph's  to  bear  u]ion  me  !  It  \\ould  not  ]»e 
politic  in  the  Radicals  thus  to  pi'ove  me  if  they  did  nut  believe  I 
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could  stand  it :  and  they  shall  end  in  respecting  me  for  my  independ- 
ence, as  the  Tories  do  under  all  their  sarcasms,  and  as  the  Whigs  do 
amidst  all  their  regret  for  my  "  exaltation  of  sentiment "  and  what 
not.  Mr.  Fox's  mission  is  to  lead  a  party,  and  nolily  he  discharges  it. 
Mine  is  to  keep  aloof  from  party,  to  take  my  stand  upon  science  and 
declare  its  truths,  leaving  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  these  be  Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radical.  One  by  one  I  shall  surmount  hindrances  if  I 
live.  Ridicule  has  been  tried,  has  failed,  and  is  done  with.  I  trust  to 
disprove  Whig  prognostications  by  completing  my  work  regularly, 
rationally,  and  consistently  ;  and  the  Radicals  will  })resently  find  I  am 
not  under  their  contnd.  Here  I  am,  placed  in  an  unparalleled  posi- 
tion, left  to  maintain  it  by  myself,  and  (believe  me)  ahle  to  maintain 
it ;  and  by  God's  grace  I  will  come  out  as  the  free  servant  of  his 
truth.  This  language  is  not  too  high  for  the  occasion.  The  more 
my  connections  enlarge,  the  more  I  see  the  eagerness  of  speculation  as 
to  what  I  am  to  turn  out  ;  and  (for  your  sake  I  add)  the  more  affec- 
tionate is  the  respect  and  the  more  cordial  is  the  confidence  of  my 
reception  wherever  I  have  once  appeared.  There  is  no  misinterpre- 
tation of  me  by  an}'  who  have  seen  me.  They  see  and  admit  that  the 
ground  of  my  confidence  is  inincij^les  and  not  my  own  powers  ;  and 

they  therefore  trust  me,  and  eagerly  ac([uit  me  of  presumption 

I  send  you  the  Preface  to  the  Corn-Law  story.  I  dare  say  yoii  will 
find   an    opportunity    of  sending  it  back  before  ])rinting-time   next 

month.     I  think  you  will  all  like  it.  ^ 

J^ arewell,  ,.    j, j 

I  am  confident  it  is  not  the  partiality  of  friendsliip  which 
makes  me  see  in  the  package  of  letters  from  which  I  have  made 
these  random  selections  material  for  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive volume.  But  the  writer  meant  them  only  as  material 
for  something  which  T  might  write,  and  I  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  private  or  publi(;  relations  of  the  vast  numbers  of  persons 
whose  lives  at  this  period  touched  hers,  to  venture  to  give  this 
revelation  of  them  to  the  press,  even  if  I  were  doubtful  as  to 
her  intentions.  But  my  instructions  left  no  <l()u])(.  "  Head 
them,"  she  told  me,  ''as  throwing  light  upon  my  life  at  that 
time.  How  much  or  how  little  T  cannot  tell,  for  I  dare  not  read 
them  myself;  and  I  dread  to  tliiidv  that  you  may  find  them 
full  of  egotism  and  vanity."  I  do  not  so  find  them  ;  what 
would  be  so,  if  said  to  another,  is  only  dutiful  to  mother,  brolliir, 
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p  and  sister,  husband,  cliild,  or  next  friend.  And  for  ilio  r(3st,  it 
^  is  a  self-contitk'ncc  as  laic  as  well  diiscrvod,  wluui  ono  on  tlio  con- 
lluv.ii  of  aL;(>  can  thus  cMnfidc  to  anotlier's  eye.  tlic  records  of  youtli. 
"^  i>ut  slic  kniMV  \\ir\  wore  all  right  when  tlioy  "\ver(3  written, — 
j^true,  tliat  is,  to  her  liL;ht  and  Judgnieut  of  that  lime:  and  this 
*•    committal  of  tlieui  li>  lielp  luy  knowledge  of  her  before  we  met 

seems  to  me  in  fact  an  illustration  of  her  courageous  integrity. 
I  The  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  mother,  so  constantly  kept 
'  informed  of  the  happenings  of  each  day,  was  too  great  to  remain 
satisfied  at  a  distance,  and  the  hazardous  step  was  taken  by  Har- 
riet Martineau  of  adding  to  all  the  public  cares  and  private  labours 
of  her  London  life  the  care  of  a  household.  I  find,  by  reference 
to  these  letters,  how  trying  the  position  became,  to  which  she  so 
tenderly  alludes  in  the  Autobiography  as  a  "  troubling  of  the 
allections."  The  more  she  loved  and  honoured  her  mother,  the 
more  truly  she  estimated  the  many  really  admirable  (pialities  that 
made  her  character,  the  more  she  must  naturally  have  suifered 
fr.'nia  fretful  and  domineering  temper  which  claimed  continually 
what  it  was  absurd  and  wrong  in  the  daughter  to  yield.  She 
was  not  a  second  time  guilty  of  the  folly  of  sa(;rilicing  her  career 
of  life  and  duty  to  her  mother's  insufficient  judgment,  but  she 
suH'ered  profoundly  from  the  })ain  of  resisting  it;  and  in  com- 
bining her  mother's  wishes  and  her  ow^n  loving  sense  of  filial 
duty  with  the  exigencies  of  her  position  as  one  owing  a  duty  to 
the  world,  took  every  i)roper  precaution  against  the  readily  fore- 
seen ill  consequences  of  the  new  step. 


TO    MRS.   MAKTINEAIJ. 

July  S,  1833. 

Dearest  Mother,  —  I  have  rather  put  oil"  wi'itiiig,  feeling  that  I 
have  nuich  to  say,  and  now  I  must  write  after  all  more  briefiy  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Ker  has  told  you  that  I  am  well,  and  so  I  go  on  to 
what  you  most  want  to  know  next.  About  our  future.  I  know  of  no 
risks  that  you  are  not  at  present  aware  of,  and  T  have  no  fresh  doubts. 
Von  are  awan-  that  T  must  travel,  after  1834,  for  a  year  or  little  shoit 
o['  it  ;  and  we  all  know  that  my  resources  depend  on  health,  and 
in  some  degree  on  ]io])ularity.  I  say  "  in  some  degree,"  because  I  am 
}iretty  sure  that  I  can  now  never  be  without  employment  unless  I 

Vol..     II. 
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choose.  I  wish  to  put  the  pension  out  of  the  question  because,  though 
it  is  as  luUy  designed  for  me  as  ever,  I  am  just  as  likely  to  refuse  as 
to  accept  it ;  and  besides,  it  is  intended  for  purposes  of  iminovement, 
unless  sickness  should  ol)lige  me  to  live  upon  it.  But  I  incline  more 
and  more  to  refuse  it,  though  I  need  not  make  up  my  mind  till  I  see 
how  I  am  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  people  when  it  is  offered. 
I  have  every  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  my  annual  £  150,  and  you 
are  as  well  aware  of  the  chances  against  it  as  myself.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  invest  .£200  in  furniture,  in  addition  to  that  of  my  own  two 
rooms,  and  you  can  take  it  out,  if  that  plan  will  make  you  easy,  at 
your  convenience.  If  not,  we  shall  not  differ  about  these  matters,  I 
am  sure.  My  advice  is  that  we  begin  modestly,  —  with  a  house 
which  we  may  keep  after  a  time,  when  our  income  may  be  reduced. 
"With  prudence  I  think  we  may  hope  to  live  comfortably  on  our 
means,  while  I  may  be  laying  by  something  against  a  time  of  rest,  if 
it  should  please  God  to  preserve  my  health.  I  see  no  other  plan 
wliich  promises  equal  comfort  for  the  three  parties  concerned,  and  if 
you  are  willing  to  trust  to  our  industry  and  care,  so  am  I  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  make  one  another  happy,  if  we  at  once  begin  with 
the  change  of  habits  which  our  change  of  position  renders  necessary. 
I  fully  expect  that  both  you  and  I  shall  occasionally  feel  as  if  I  did 
not  discharge  a  daughtei-'s  duty,  but  we  shall  both  remind  ourselves 
that  I  am  now  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  any  professional  son 
of  yours  could  be.  You  shall  be  most  welcome  to  my  confidence,  as 
ever,  and  to  any  comfort  that  may  be  derived  from  living  in  the  same 
house,  and  meeting  at  the  same  table,  and  taking  frequent  walks,  and 
liaving  many  mutual  friends.  My  hours  of  solitary  work  and  of 
visiting  will  leave  you  much  to  yourself  ;  this  you  know  and  do  not 
fear  ;  so  now  the  whole  case  is  before  you,  and  you  know  exactly 
under  what  feelings  I  say  "  Come."  I  may  just  mention  that  I  see  no 
sign  of  disapprobation  on  any  hand,  though  there  are  naturally  doubts 
licr<;  and  there  as  to  how  a  removal  from  a  place  where  you  have 
lived  so  many  years  may  affect  you.  TVe,  however,  know  that  re- 
moval to  be  necessary,  whether  you  come  to  London  or  fix  jowt  abode 
elsewhere  ;  there  is  another  chance,  dear  mother,  and  that  is,  of  my 
marrying.  I  have  no  thoughts  of  it.  I  see  a  thousand  reasons  against 
it.  But  I  could  not  positively  answer  for  always  continuing  in  the 
same  mind.  It  ^\()uld  be  presumptuous  to  do  so  ;  and  I  especially  feel 
tills  when  I  find  myself  touched  by  the  devoted  interest  with  which 
some  few  of  my  friends  regard  my  labours.  I  did  not  know  till  lately 
any  (liing  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  such  services  as  I  attenq^t 
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can  be  regarded,  nor  witli  what  tender  respect  it  could  be  testified. 
I  mean  no  more  than  1  say,  I  assure  you  ;  Ijut,  strong  as  my  convic- 
tions are  against  marrying,  I  will  not  positively  promise.  As  for  my 
money  prospii-ts,  tlu;  sale  cannot  now  lall  below  the  pdint  of  j)rorit, 
and  large  profit  ;  and  there  is  the  cheaper  edition  to  look  to,  which 

every  body  says  will  yield  an  income  for  years  to  come 

Do  not  tr()ul)le  yourselves  about  the  vagabond  who  took  my  name 
at  the  police-ollice  the  other  day.  Nobody  but  "  The  Age  "  will  take 
her  to  be  me. 

Then  follows  the  usual  journal  of  the  week.  Visitors,  dinners, 
evening  parties,  work  completed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
fine  incense  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  made  to  smoke  around 
lier  by  INFiss  Berry  and  her  friends.  It  appears  to  have  been 
delicately  done ;  for,  after  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names,  — 
"  a  charming  little  party  to  meet  me,"  —  she  acknowledges  that 
it  ivas  very  pleasant,  "  though  I  was  made  the  principal  person, 
quite."     She  goes  on  :  — 

I  have  been  doing  again  about  the  factory  business.  What  a  sweet 
letter  from  Ellen  !  I  am  much  obliged  by  Aunt  Rankin's  bag. 
Dear  love  to  you  two  from 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

H.  MARTI NEAU. 

The  above  letter  is  dated  "  July  8,"  from  the  house  of  a  lady 
who  tells  her  mother,  on  the  same  sheet,  of  the  merry  time  thoy 
are  having  together,  —  "  rather  noisy,  sometimes  romping  even, 
but  on  the  whole  reasonable,"  —  "freaks  of  opera-dancing,"  etc., 

\vhich  Mrs. wishes  might  last  a  month.     This  lady 

;il\vays  saw  with  the  most  painful  sympathy  how  sad  a  thing  it 
was  that  one  like  Harriet  ISIartineau,  with  a  head  so  clear,  hands 
so  busy,  and  a  heart  so  tender,  —  constantly  devoting  herself  for 
her  family,  and  feeling  as  if,  in  fact,  she  could  never  do  enough 
for  their  interests  and  pleasure,  —  should  have  been  subjected  to 
the  trial,  to  her  the  greatest  possible,  of  a  deficiency  in  tender 
ness.  But  "  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered."  jNIis. 
?klartineau,  always  a  severe  mother,  had  now  become  an  exacting : 
and  jealous  one,  and  no  precautionary  measures  could  avail.     As; 
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her  (laughter's  sphere  of  duty  outgrew  hor  own,  she  again  became 
as  really  unable  to  sympathize  witli  her  as  when,  in  childhood, 
she  had  so  fatally  mismanaged  her, 

A  loving,  dutiful,  and  reverential  nature  never  sees  at  the 
time  where  the  cause  of  such  a  difficulty  as  this  lies,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  place  of  the  string  Avanting  is  hlled 
with  all  the  vigour  and  activity  of  a  strong  character. 

It  is  wide  of  the  present  purpose,  the  harmonious,  mournful 
verse  of  the  finely  endowed  Felicia  Hemaus,  that 

"  Bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price, 
Tlie  trusting  lieart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home,  with  all  its  loves,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow  "  ; 

since  the  same,  as  far  as  it  is  true,  is  ecjually  so  of  illustrious 
persons  of  botli  sexes  ;  as  the  lives  of  so  many  great  men  show, 
notwithstanding  the  public  opinion  of  these  centuries  ;  which, 
fiivouring  the  notion  that  it  is  man's  exclusive  privilege  to  do 
great  things,  has  hindered  woman  in  doing  them  by  abundance 
of  morbid  statements  like  the  above. 

But  greatness,  in  man  or  woman,  must  bear  its  special  bur- 
dens. They  are  neither  heavier  nor  widely  different  from  those 
imposed  by  littleness.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  family 
peace  wrecked  where  there  is  no  greatness  to  awaken  jealousy. 

Though  all  her  devotedness  failed  to  satisfy  her  mother's  um 
reasonable  requisitions,  one  thing  could  be  and  was  done  by 
Harriet  ^lartineau  at  this  time.  She  relieved  literature  of  tlio 
reproach  of  making  hunian  character  undomestic  and  irritable, 
and  showed,  in  her  own  instance,  that  public  duty  does  but  fit 
the  better  for  private  life.  It  needed  as  high  a  motive,  joined  to 
all  her  filial  tenderness,  to  go  on  to  the  very  end  of  possibility 
with  this  suffering  family  life.  It  was  not  (as  we  who  look  back 
upon  it  can  now  readily  see)  tlu*  best  thing  to  have  done  for 
the  parties  concerned  ;  but  it  shielded  literature  and  the  charac- 
ter of  woman  from  a  reproach  which,  at  that  period  — the  birth 
day  of  a  new  public  question  —  it  was  of  the  utmost  cousecpien  --e 
to  avoid.     Her  ^'  unvarying  sweetness  of  temper,"  so  often  men- 
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tinned  by  ciivly  tVicii>ls,  ciiaMcd  lifr  1.)  fiillil  to  the  utmost  tlio 
(lomestic  (.luty  ol'tliis  period. 

llaj^pdy,  tilt'  heavy  trial  of  the  time  was  divided  to  Harriet 
MartiiR'UU  by  her  .Vinericaii  lii'e.  On  leaviiiL,^  London  slie  .seized 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  her  good  elder  brother  IJobert  and 
his  wife,  lier  early  friend,  witli  their  numerous  young  family,  at 
lUrmingham.  It  was  an  hour  of  delightful  heart's  ease  and 
reereation.  before  leaving  them  for  Liverpool,  to  embark,  slie 
begged  the  beloved  little  Hoek  to  say  what  they  wished  lier  to 
bring  them  from  America.  The  same  shy,  dutiful  answer  innn 
all^  —  "  whatever  Aunt  Harriet  pleased,"  except  the  little  Maria, 
who  said,  'M'ring  me  a  humming-bird's  nest."  It  was  this  child 
who,  twenty  years  after,  joined  her  in  London,  at  the  time  that 
her  recovery  was  pronounced  hopeless,  with  the  devoted  deter- 
mination of  never  leaving  her  again ;  who  was  unto  her  as  a 
daughter,  and  who  died  by  her  side. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Meanwhile,  amid  present  anxieties  and  future  hopes,  proofs  of 
the  success  of  her  labours  for  the  public  welfare  were  continually 
reaching  her.  Not  only  did  the  Manchester  workmen  declare 
that  "  her  hero  Avas  their  hero,"  and  their  conviction  that  "  she 
nuist  have  passed  her  life  in  a  mill,"  to  have  written  of  their 
hopes  and  wrongs,  their  sorrows  and  temptations,  their  rights 
and  their  needs,  in  a  manncn'  so  experimental  and  effectual.  The 
most  influential  among  the  employers  were  of  the  same  mind, 
and  co-operated  to  their  utmost  in  the  way  she  indicated.  Her 
mind  was  of  the  high  mediatorial  character  that  can  seize  the 
truth  and  the  right  amid  conflicting  interests,  and  make  it  seen 
and  felt  of  all.  About  this  time,  her  friend,  Lord  Durham, 
wrote  to  her  thus  :  — 

IjAMBTON  Casti.e,  January  18,  1834. 
Dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  I  have  desired  a  Newcastle  paper  to  bo 
sent  you,  with  an  account  of  some  observations  of  mine  on  the  unions 
of  this  district,  and  of  the  steps  taken  to  counteract  their  bad  tendency 
by  the  institution  of  an  association  carrying  into  efl'ect  all  the  good 
objects  of  the  old  unions,  without  their  accompanying  evils.  I  will 
send  you  the  rules,  etc.,  when  they  are  printed.    Hitherto  the  attempt 
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has  succeeded  well.  There  ■were  1200  iiieiiibers  when  I  addressed 
them,  and  many  have  joined  since,  on  the  mere  hearsay  report  of  what 
I  had  said.  No  doubt  it  is  expensive,  for  it  will  cost  me  £  200  per 
annum  at  least  ;  but  so  much  is  at  stake  that  I  do  not  grudge  it.  I 
hope  to  engraft  on  this  association  schools  and  libraries.  The  funds 
are  flourishing  ;  at  the  end  of  this  their  first  year  they  have  a  balance 
of  more  than  £  500. 

I  assure  you  when  I  was  atldressing  the  men  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  more  effective  it  would  have  been  had  I  merely 
read  to  them  an  extract  from  your  ]\Ianchester  strike. 

I  hope  you  will,  however,  enable  me  soon  to  circulate  amongst  them 
that  which  will  compensate  for  my  deficiency. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DURHAM. 

The  members  only  subscribe  4c?,  a  week.  They  collected,  in  1833, 
£  1,170  13s.  2d.,  and  spent  ^663  15s.  ^d.,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
£506  17s.  bd.  I,  as  proprietor,  name  the  president,  and  the  mem- 
bers elect  the  committee  and  stewards. 

Lambton  Castle,  January  1st,  1834. 

Dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  I  have  read  your  excellent  paper  with 
great  pleasure,  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  having  spared  us  a 
portion  of  your  valuable  time.  I  shall  see  Mr.  Morton  to-day,  and 
arrange  with  him  as  to  the  best  mode  of  circulating  it.  Its  style  and 
tone  is  perfectly  adapted  to  win  the  confidence  and  convince  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  working  classes.  No  time  is  to  be  lost,  for  on 
the  Tyne  the  combination  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  most  violent 
and  bloody  measures  are  openly  avowed. 

I  leave  Lambton  to-morrow,  and  expect  to  be  in  London  on  Mon- 
day night I  am  endeavouring  to  unite  our  three  great  parishes 

of  Chester,  Houghton,  and  Gateshead  under  one  overseer,  with  a  lib- 
eral salary,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Southwell  principle  of  administer- 
ing the  poor-laws,  —  in  fact,  that  which  is  illustrated  in  your  works. 
If  I  succeed,  you  might  perhaps  tell  me  where  I  could  find  the  proper 
person.  The  salary  would  be  large  enough  to  tempt  a  first-rate  per- 
son to  undertake  the  office. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DURHAM. 

The  fearful  '*  Coudition-of-England  Question,"  which  Harriet 
Martineau  thus  confronted  in  her  earlier  time,  was  not  without 
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cause- ;  one  of  its  causes  was  the  ignorance  and  ajiatliy  of  the 
middle  chiss. 

Persons  of  the  highest  intelligence,  literary  cultivation,  and 
religiously  trained  thought,  like  Sara  Coleridge,  to(jk  such  a  mis- 
taken and  merely  literar}'  view  of  the  matter  as  tliis  :  — 

"What  a  pity  it  is,  that,  with  all  her  knowledge  of  cliild-iiature,  she 
sliould  try  to  persuade  herself  and  others  that  political  economy  is  a 
tit  and  useful  study  for  growing  minds  and  limited  capabilities,  —  a 
subject  of  all  others  requiring  matured  intellect  and  general  informa- 
tion as  its  basis  !  This  same  political  economy  which  quickens  the 
sale  of  her  works  now,  will,  1  think,  prove  heavy  ballast  for  a  vessel 

that  is  to  sail  down  the  stre.im  (jf  lime And  she  might  have 

rivalled  Miss  Edgeworth  !  .  .  .  .  And  then,  what  practical  benefit  can 
such  studies  have  for  the  mass  of  the  people  for  whom,  it  seems,  that 

Miss  M •  intends   her   expositiv)ns  ?     They  are  not  like  religion, 

which  may  and  must  mould  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  every-day  life, 
the  true  spirit  of  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  and 
explained.  But  how  can  poor  people  help  the  corn-laws,  except  by 
sedition  I " 
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"  Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in  flintiest  rock, 
States  climb  to  power  by  ;  slippery  those  with  gold 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock  : 
No  chafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre  hold, 
Who,  given  a  fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the  block." 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

"  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore." 

Milton, 

"  He  that  would  bring  back  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must 
carry  out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  : "  and  the  knowledge  of  tliis 
was  what  caused  the  unusual  excitement  in  the  public  mind  of 
America  when  it  became  known  there  that  Harriet  INIartineau 
was  about  to  visit  the  United  States.  They  had  been  annoyed 
by  incompetent  persons  assuming  to  be  their  factors  and  inter- 
preters to  Europe,  but  here  was  one  of  a  different  type  ;  and  the 
single  thought  was  of  the  return  freightage.  No  English  traveller 
had  before  visited  the  country  with  so  brilliant  a  prestige.  She 
brought  out  such  a  reputation  for  learning  as  well  as  genius, 
for  piety  as  well  as  power,  for  trained  critical  ability  as  well 
as  natural  observing  faculty,  for  thorough  knowledge  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  kindly  dispositions  towards  America,  that  the 
statesman-like  acquirements  and  literary  success  which  had  con- 
stituted her  greatness  at  home  were  but  few  among  many  of 
the  considerations  that  made  her  fome  abroad. 

She  came  with  a  social  prestige  to  the  showy  dwellers  of 
Atlantic  cities.  These  were  the  persons  whose  ambition,  or 
rather  lack  of  genuine  self-esteem,  was  shown  by  their  efforts,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  obnoxious  class  distinctions  which  the 
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best  Englishmen  tinnk  tlie  least  woi-th  perpetuating,  to  keep  up 
among  themselves  dim  traditional  notions  and  literary  illusions 
unrecognized  by  the  land  at  large.  Her  aristocratic  friendshijis 
were  better  known  to  them  than  her  democratic  sympathies ; 
and  they  desired  the  reflected  light  of  such  glories.  She  came, 
too,  with  an  unequalled  religious  prestige  to  her  own  denomina- 
tion ;  which,  unlike  Unitarianism  at  that  time  in  England,  was 
here  an  influential  one  for  its  wealth,  social  position,  and  liter- 
ary culture.  She  came  with  unexampled  claims  on  the  minds 
of  leaders  in  national  and  state  politics ;  while  our  "  millions," 
the  reading  public,  who  were  to  succeed  to  this  leadership  in 
their  turn,  were  longing  to  express  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  pleasant  awakening  she  had  given  to  their  moral 
sense. 

For  the  thing  that  had  principally  marked  the  few  years  im- 
mediately preceding  her  arrival  was  a  singular  moral  apathy  or 
paralysis  of  the  public  mind,  which  made  its  literature,  politics, 
and  religion  all  seem  either  formal  and  unreal,  or  dispropor- 
tioued  and  extravagant,  —  the  smooth,  relenting  movement  of  the 
spent  engine,  with  great  noise  and  bustle  among  the  conductors. 
Life  was  fast  degenerating  into  insipid  sentimentalism  or  ridicu- 
lous caricature  among  all  who  were  not  actually  struggling  for  a 
living.  There  was  no  advance,  for  that  part  of  the  nation  that 
ought  by  position  and  cultivated  intelligence  to  have  led  had 
lost  the  way. 

But  popularly  accepted  and  borne  onward  by  the  admiration 
of  all,  Harriet  Martineau  enjoyed  unequalled  opportunities 
for  coming  to  just  conclusions  about  America.  She  landed 
in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  September,  1834,  and  travelled 
Hrst  in  the  states  of  Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  ^Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania,  cxaniiiiing  tlioir  cities,  villages,  and  manufac- 
tories, visiting  friends  and  making  i)ilgrimages  to  every  scene  of 
interest,  from  its  sublimity  and  beauty,  or  from  its  moral  associa- 
tions. She  remained  six  weeks  in  Philadelphia,  where  there  are 
as  many  circles  of  society  as  at  Geneva,  each  personally  unknown 
to  the  other,  having  constant  intercourse  with  most  of  them ; 
and  she  stayed  three  weeks  in  Baltimore  before  establishing  her- 
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self  at  Wasliin;^l()ii  lor  the  scission  of  Coiif^'ress.  While  in  the 
capital  cf  the  nation,  sliu  was  earnestly  soui^lil  hy  all  the  einine-nt 
nuui  of  all  parties  among  senators,  representatives,  and  judges  of 
(he  Supreme  Court,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy 
witli  the  leading  minds  of  the  wliole  Union.  She  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  intimate  and  conlidential  intercourse  witli  a  class 
(»f  men  of  whom  none  now  remain,  —  the  founders  of  the  liepublic 
and  their  immediate  successors.  She  was  in  liichiiiond  while 
the  Virginia  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  t\um  made  a  long 
winter  journey  through  North  and  South  Carolina.  Thence  she 
traversed  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Augusta,  and  from  that  capital 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  descending  the  river  afterwards  to 
INfobile.  Her  route  led  thence  to  New  Orleans  and  up  the  ^lis- 
sissippi  and  Ohio  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  to  Lexington,  averaging  a  fortnight  in  each  place. 
After  visiting  the  wonderful  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  she 
descended  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and  after  making  a  visit  of  ten 
days  there,  and  again  ascending  that  river,  she  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia, visiting  all  the  natural  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  re- 
gion. She  arrived  a  second  time  at  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  July,  1835.  The  autumn  she  spent  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
j\Iassachusetts,  not  neglecting  to  visit  its  principal  cities,  making 
a  long  visit  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Channing  at  Newport,  and  an 
excursion  to  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
All  this  time  the  newspapers  were  zealous  heralds  and  homagers, 
so  that  it  might  liave  been  a  refreshment  to  her  to  take  up  one 
tliat  ilid  not  follow  her  progress  with  praise.  One  winter  she  passed 
in  i)Oston,  during  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
always  in  the  houses  of  persons  who  had  become  intimate  and 
dear  friends  ;  who,  though  of  opposite  })arties,  sects,  and  aims, 
liad  the  connnon  feeling  of  affection  for  her,  and  the  common 
wish  to  put  in  her  possession  every  means  of  information,  or 
(opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  New  England.  Plym- 
outh, the  landing-place  of  the  I'ilgrim  Fathers  in  1G20,  she 
saw  at  the  celebration  of  "  Fi^refathers'  Day,"  December  22, 
1835  ;  and  the  day  com[)leted  two  nundred  and  lifteen  years 
since  the  ancestors  of  the  people  she  had  been  studying  emerged 
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from  their  little  vessel  with  that  independence  of  mind  which 
made  of  their  posterity 

"  A  church  witliout  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king." 

Another  two  months'  visit  in  New  York,  M'ith  another  month 
of  New  England  farm-house  life,  and  then  came  her  last  Ameri- 
can journey  into  the  West  by  ship  across  the  great  inland  seas, 
and  along  to  the  prairies  beyond  the  far  lake-shore  ;  again, 
through  the  State  of  Ohio,  taking  the  river  at  Beaver  and  visiting 
Rapp's  Communist  settlement,  thence  onward  by  Pittsburgh  and 
the  canal  route  through  Pennsylvania,  and  by  railroad  over  the 
AUeghanies,  reaching  New  York  in  time  to  sail  for  England  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1836. 

An  amount  of  life  was  crowded  into  these  two  years  which 
her  six  volumes  on  America  could  by  no  means  fully  tell,  nor 
her  Autobiogra23hy,  nor  her  voluminous  private  journal,  now  lying 
under  my  hand.  She  had  entered  by  sympathy  and  insight  into 
the  lives  of  so  many  families  and  the  secrets  of  so  many  hearts, 
as  to  have  been  to  them  like  a  sister,  daughter,  and  next  friend 
and  counsellor.  The  society  of  a  foreign  country  is  to  few  trav- 
ellers more  than  a  stage  procession,  to  most  an  enigma  ;  but  to 
her  it  was  a  field  of  action  and  a  host  of  friends  for  life.  She 
had  formed  no  special  plans  of  American  travel,  not  even  the 
common  one  of  not  venturing  to  take  a  living  interest  in  the 
land  while  she  remained  in  it,  nor  to  write  a  book  about  it  when 
she  should  return.  She  came  for  rest  and  the  refreshment  of 
change ;  and  in  order  to  learn  what  were  those  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  towards  the  less  fortunate  classes  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  thought  by  good  men  in  her  own  country  to  liavc 
more  truly  ascertained  than  themselves. 

"  As  to  actual  knowledge  of  their  country,"  she  says,  "  my 
mind  was  nearly  a  blank.  I  remember  the  vague  idea  I  had, 
before  tliis  exjx^lition  to  the  United  States,  tliat  tliere  were  thir- 
teen of  tliem,  and  tliat  was  almost  the  only  idea  about  tliem  I 
did  possess."  llcr  j(nirnal  is  a  full  memorandum  of  facts,  (n-ents, 
statistics,  experiences,  and  all  those  special  "  happenings "  of 
which  some  persons  have  to  a  proverb  more  tlian  others  ;  and 
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slic  was  ono  of  thoso  who  have  most.  Tho  best  knowlodge  ever 
ivS  the  knowiuL^'  how  and  what  to  Irani  :  and  this  shi-  possessed 
ill  such  an  ahumlant  nicasiiiv,  that  Inr  two  American  ycai's  wciv 
better  than  the  iL,niorant  and  caicless  Ureiinie  of  many  anotliei'. 
II(ir  letters  and  journals  are  lille(l  with  sketclies  of  personages, 
traits  of  cliaracter,  and  ])i('tures  of  scenery,  — jottings  of  tlie 
saUent  points  of  the  new  life  she  was  living,  and  its  consequent 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  queries.  They  are  not  a  re(;ord  of  fecHngs 
or  opinions,  but  texts  for  the  long  running  commentary  of  con- 
versation with  family  and  friends  on  return. 

Her  tirst  care  is  seen  to  be  thi'  ae(|uiremeiit  of  a  lliorough 
knowledge  of  American  parties  and  Anjerican  })olitics,  and  the 
morals  of  both  as  shown  in  all  the  action  and  inaction  of  the 
country.  She  studied  the  theory  and  the  apparatus  of  the  gov- 
ernment, she  watched  the  office-seekers  and  the  office-holders, 
and  the  state  of  the  citizens'  minds,  as  shown  in  speeches  and 
conversation,  in  silence,  and  in  various  pu])lic  Hfc.  She  observed 
to  wliat  motives  the  newspapers  a[)pealed  or  declined  to  appeal, 
what  were  the  sectional  and  caste  pnjudices  shown  in  the  pobti- 
cal  non-existence  of  certain  classes.  In  looking  into  the  social 
economy  of  the  United  States  she  shared  the  life  of  the  solitary 
pioneers  of  civilization,  and  the  life  of  the  fashionable  watering 
places;  the  various  life  of  the  far  West;  the  plantation  and 
city  life  of  the  South  ;  the  life  of  tlie  New  England  ftirming 
and  manufacturing  ])oi)ulations  and  lishing  villages  ;  the  life  of 
the  leading  statesmen,  magistrates,  and  literary  men  ;  the  family 
life  of  its  fashion,  of  its  gentry,  and  of  its  ministers  of  religion. 

She  especially  studied  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  land  and  labour  questions  it  involves,  with  its  markets, 
means  of  transport,  and  internal  inq)rovements. 

This  was  a  time  of  masonic  and  anti-masoric  strife ;  of  bank 
and  anti-bank  excitement;  of  tariff  and  anti-tariff:  and  she 
enjoyed  every  possible  facility  for  life  studies  o{'  the  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  curren(^y  of  the  country.  Sla^•ery,  as  a  part 
of  its  economy  and  as  interwoven  with  its  morals,  a  subject  too 
on  which  she  had  so  recently  written  and  thought,  she  could  not 
of  course  overlook. 
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But  what  most  deeply  interesteil  her  was,  what  new  type  of 
civilization  is  to  evolve  from  these  new  institutions  1  Is  suffrage 
to  remain  subject  to  its  present  restrictions]  Is  woman  to  remain 
subordinate  I  Is  property  to  remain  subject  to  its  present  laws, 
or  shall  there  be  better  mutual  arrangements  1  Does  the  evident 
dissatisfaction  of  all  classes  with  the  present  prophesy  a  reorgan- 
ization of  society  on  a  better  basis  in  the  future  ]  She  looked  to 
see  what  are  the  points  of  honour  among  the  people ;  what  the 
l)osition  of  the  women ;  what  the  standard  of  elegance  and  polite- 
ness ;  what  the  treatment  uf  children  ;  what  degree  of  happiness 
is  the  result  of  marriage  as  existing  among  them.  She  was  full 
of  thought  about  the  suffering  classes,  —  whether  through  crime, 
or  by  reason  of  deficiency  or  infirmity  of  organization,  or  misfor- 
tune of  position.  One  of  her  main  objects  was  to  observe  the 
workings  of  slavery.  The  religion  of  America  in  its  science, 
spirit,  and  administration  was  closely  observed  by  her ;  and  the 
book  of  which  her  mind  was  then  full,  and  which  was  published 
after  her  return,  is  entitled  "  How  to  Observe."  It  gives  her 
methods  of  obtaining  facts  and  coming  at  the  truth  by  their 
means.  Her  powers  of  observation  were  enlarged  by  greater 
exercise  than  other  persons  undergo,  for  her  deafness  compelled 
a  persistent  course  of  inquiry,  —  a  more  careful  inspection  and  a 
more  thorough  examination  than  they  think  of  exercising.  It 
obliged  her  also  to  take  the  precaution  of  being  always  accom- 
panied by  a  friend.  This  gave  a  double  strength  to  her  testi- 
mony ;  for  although  one  may  be  presumed  to  be  sometimes  mis- 
taken, in  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  every  word  is  established. 
She  was  thus  obliged  to  know  every  thing  at  first  hand,  and  too 
soon  and  too  certainly  learned  how  little  persons  in  general  know 
of  their  own  country,  to  feel  any  temptation  to  take  second-hand 
information.  Previous  to  coming  to  the  United  States  she  had 
written  that  letter  to  the  deaf,  which  brought  her  very  near  the 
hearts  of  all  afflicted  like  herself  with  that  exclusion  through  the 
failure  of  the  sense  of  hearing  of  which  none  but  the  suflerers 
can  know  all  the  sadness.  One  natural  reward  of  the  frank,  self- 
regulated  course  which  made  her  example  so  powerful  a  seconder 
of  her  precepts  was,  to  be  placed  on  all  public  occasions  so  as  to 
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hear  tlie  spcakci's.  Ono.  natural  coiisiMjucncc  of  hur  iiial)ility 
to  hear  j^fiicial  (■•iiivcrsatidii  was  tliat  intimate  iiiterchan;^'e  of 
thought  and  fechng  whicli  made  her  the  conHdential  friend  of  all 
the  eminent  person.^  she  met ;  and  their  numher  was  very  great. 
There  was  Udt  an  eminent  statesman  or  man  of  science,  not  an 
active  politician  or  leading  partisan,  not  a  devoted  philanthro- 
pist, not  a  great  jurist,  nor  university  i)rofessor,  nor  merchant- 
jtrince,  nor  notiMl  divine,  nor  distingui-ht;d  woman  in  tin'  whole 
land  who  did  n(»t  to  the  fullest  measun;  of  their  natures  pay 
homage  to  the  extraordinary  compass  of  hers.  At  the  South  slie 
was  in  every  city  she  visited  the  honoured  guest  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished families.  The  Madisons  and  the  Clays,  Calhoun  and 
the  Porters,  were  especially  devoted  to  her.  Her  visit  to  the  Mad- 
isons was  never  to  he  forgotten  l)y  them  or  by  herself.  All  parties 
possessed  the  eminent  social  gift  of  talking  and  letting  talk.  Of 
this  time  the  whole  of  each  day  was  spent  in  rapid  conversation. 
Mr.  jNIadison,  for  his  share  of  it,  discoursed  on  the  principles  and 
history  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  his  insight 
respecting  the  condition  of  foreign  nations,  and  his  dispassionate 
survey  of  that  period,  with  his  abundant  household  anecdc^tes  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  were  an  invaluable  privilege. 
Judge  IMarshall  was  the  daily  guest  of  Mr.  Madison  during  these 
profoundly  interesting  days.  Their  interest  was  not  confined  to 
the  past  nor  to  the  present,  but  stretched  far  into  the  future,  and 
Harriet  ]\Iartineau  always  spoke  of  this  period  with  delight :  she 
came  at  a  ha})py  hour,  —  the  last  possible  one  for  the  enjoyment 
of  these  privileges,  whicli  brought  her  into  the  line  of  our  American 
traditions,  while  yet  these  founders  of  the  state  were  living  to  give 
her  the  key-note  of  the  American  Republic.  Of  -Judge  ^Marshall 
she  never  spoke  without  emotion.  He  had  at  once  felt  in  hers  a 
kindred  mind  ;  and  she  had  instantly  reverenced  in  him  that 
majestic  grace  of  de])arting  days  that  attends  the  close  of  a  grand 
and  virtuous  life.  There  was  too  much  of  mutual  respect  in  tln-ir 
lirst  meeting ;  and  it  was  not  until  succeeding  ones  had  made 
them  intimate  friends  that  she  learned,  in  addition  to  her  general 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  services,  how  rare  were  his 
individual  merits  :  and  in  after  times  she  was  never  tired  of 
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describing  "  the  tall,  majestic,  bright-eyed  old  man."  "  Old," 
she  somewhere  says,  "by  chronology,  and  by  the  lines  on  his 
composed  face,  and  by  his  services  to  the  Eepublic,  but  so  digni- 
fied, so  fresh,  so  present  to  the  time,  that  no  feeling  of  compas- 
sionate consideration  for  age  dared  to  mingle  with  the  contem- 
plation of  him."  Of  the  admiring  friendship  that  she  saw  existing 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Madison,  so  strongly  tried,  yet  never 
touched  by  their  long  political  opposition,  and  of  his  reverence  for 
woman,  seldom  seen  so  impressive  in  kind  or  in  so  high  a  degree, 
founded  on  his  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  as  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  women,  she  never  spoke  without  enthusiasm. 
"  Made  clear-sighted  by  his  jDurity,"  she  said,  "  and  by  the  love 
and  pity  which  their  offices  command,  he  had  a  deep  sense  of 
their  social  injuries,  and  a  steady  conviction  of  their  intellectual 
equality  with  men."  One  cannot  find  si3ace  even  to  name  the 
multitudes  at  Washington  with  whom  she  became  intimately 
acquainted.  She  was,  among  many  other  such  happenings,  in- 
vited to  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  British  Legation 
to  the  seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  seven  great 
lawyers  besides  :  "  Tlie  merriest  day  that  could  well  be. 
There  is  no  merrier  man  than  Mr.  Webster,  who  fell  chiefly  to 
my  share,  and  Judge  Story  would  enliven  a  dinner-table  at 
Pekin." 

The  letter  of  moral  credit,  so  to  call  it,  which  Judge  Marshall 
gave  to  Harriet  Martineau  on  every  inhabitant  of  the  land, 
expressing  in  advance  his  gratitude  to  any  and  all  who  should 
do  her  service,  was  with  him  no  customary  form  or  idle  comi)li- 
ment.  It  was  the  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  value  of  lier 
character  to  the  nation  through  which  she  was  passing. 

Without  a  reference  to  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
sketch  of  their  origin,  chronology,  and  modes  of  life,  I  could  not 
give  to  a  European  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  wide  sections 
of  country  visited  by  Harriet  jMartineau  during  the  years  of  her 
American  life.  It  is  a  nation  as  various  as  its  territory  is  vast ; 
and  such  geographical  particulars  as  I  have  found  space  for  are 
given  merely  to  show  the  great  opportunities  that  her  genius  then 
opened  to  her,  and  which  she  had  the  eye  to  see  and  the  tact  to 
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seize.  It  is  iiiiii(tssil)l<'  to  ^dvc  an  a(h'<|uatL'  idea  of  tli(3  iriflii- 
ciiC(!S  she  st't  in  motion,  Ixitli  hy  (illumination  and  ,syn)|iatliy. 
81ie  visited  llif  |)risons,  the  hospitals,  the  asylums,  th(3  educa- 
tional institutions  ;  tin'  laetories,  i]u;  iarms,  thtj  })lantations,  and 
the  courts  of  law  wcic  e(|ually  familiar  to  her.  >She  was  in  hall- 
roojns  and  d raw iuLj  rooms  in  alternation  with  senates  and  legis- 
latures. She  was  the  l)eloved  and  venerated  guest  of  the  richest 
and  the  poorest,  —  dwelling  hy  turns  in  all  America  had  to  show 
for  palaces,  and  in  the  log-houses  of  the  pioneer  settlements. 
She  saw  the  two  proscribed  races  —  the  negroes  and  the  Indian 
tribes  —  in  all  their  aspects,  and  the  dominant  one  in  all  its 
forms.  She  met  men  in  their  fiimilies,  churches,  and  markets, 
at  their  festivals,  funerals,  and  weddings,  at  their  land-sales, 
political  gatherings,  and  slave-auctions. 

There  arc  persons  whose  gift  it  is  to  teach,  lead,  influence  ; 
persons  of  so  loving  a  nature  that,  without  a  thought  of  popu- 
larity, they  make  themselves  generally  and  passionately  beloved : 
and  of  these  she  was  chiefest.  I  (;ould  not  count  the  American 
laniilies  who  held  her  dear  as  one  of  their  own  members  :  and 
who  ever  spoke  of  her  as  one  whose  intercourse  brightened  their 
whole  past.  In  some  instances  there  was  a  tone  of  regret  that 
she  had  not  always  remained  as  they  knew  her  first.  Like  dot- 
ing fomilies  who  dread  to  see  their  youth  outgrowing  youth's 
peculiar  charm  to  man  and  womanhood,  they  wished  her  always 
to  remain  an  inquirer  into  their  institutions.  They  were  ready 
to  weep  on  seeing  her  depart  from  the  region  of  Sabbath  rest 
where  she  found  and  left  them  in  this  season  of  refreshment  from 
toil  and  preparation  for  battle.  But  this  feeling  of  course  dimin- 
ished in  exact  proportion  as  her  influence  made  them  worthier ; 
and  at  length  even  slaveholders  seemed,  in  after  days,  in  some 
instances  to  have  forgotten  their  anger  at  the  time  wdien  her  care- 
fully formed  judgment  was  jDronounced  upon  the  agitating  and 
in  after  years  successfully  solved  problem,  though  the  conse- 
(piences  of  delaying  the  solution  are  still  strongly  felt  in  Amer- 
i(;a.  They  began  to  fancy  her  philosophy  the  only  bar  to  friend- 
ship between  them  and  herself 

The  subjoined  letter  from  one  of  the  Southern  cities  in  which 
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she  passed  a  ilclightful  period  will  show  how  she  was  esteemed 
there.  It  is  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliliiian  of  South  Carolina,  to 
her  mother,  in  England. 

TO  MRS.  MARTINEAU. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  1835. 

Dear  Madam,  —  An  hour  before  parting  from  your  daughter  I 
offered,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  to  write  to  you.  Knowing  the 
feelings  of  a  mother,  I  send  you  this  letter  as  I  would  give  a  piece  of 
bread  to  a  hungry  man,  not  because  it  is  the  most  savoury  thing  in 
the  world,  but  because  a  good  appetite  will  make  it  sweet.  —  The 
fortnight  Harriet  passed  with  us  (you  know  she  loves  that  appella- 
tion) we  shall  never  forget  :  not  from  the  development  of  her  fine 
powers  in  general  society,  but  from  the  winning  manner  in  which  she 
gave  and  inspired  confidence  at  home.  I  love  to  remember  the  frank 
and  hearty  air  in  w^hich,  when  we  had  fought  tlirough  a  day  of  varied 
and  sometimes  exhausting  engagements,  she  threw  aside  her  cloak  and 
said  to  my  husband  and  myself,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  "  Come, 
now,  let  us  have  a  little  talk  I  "  How  for  we  looked  down  into  each 
other's  hearts  in  those  wnnged  midnight  hours !  and  what  a  treasure 
of  friendship  was  garnered  up,  not  for  this  world,  —  for,  alas,  we  shall 
prol)ably  never  meet  again,  —  but  for  another,  where  no  wide  sea 
shall  separate  us  ! 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  an  unusually  rapid  scratching  of  my 
husband's  pen  attracted  my  attention,  and  peeping  over  his  shoulder 
I  perceived  that  he  was  Avriting  on  the  same  subject  as  myself  to  his 
brother,  E.  G.  Loring  of  Boston.  It  saves  me  a  little  embarrassment 
to  copy  his  letter,  because  I  cannot  pour  out  my  thoughts  as  unreserv- 
edly to  you  on  your  daughtei-'s  merits  as  I  would  to  another. 

"  Dear  Friend  and  Brother,  —  I  have  been  for  some  days 
meditating  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  j\Iiss  Martineau.  It  was 
a  true  and  happy  impulse  which  caused  botft  Caroline  and  myself  to 
think  of  sending  her  a  letter  of  invitation  to  stay  with  us  as  long  as 
she  remained  in  Charleston.  The  letter  met  her  in  Richmond  ;  and,  as 
she  has  since  repeatedly  said,  gave  her  great  pleasure.  We  expected 
an  elegant,  talented,  good  woman.  "We  did  not  expect,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  a  lively,  playful,  childlike,  simplicity-breathing,  loving 
creature,  whose  moral  ([ualities  as  much  outshine  her  intellect  as 
these  last  do  those  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind.     But  exactly  so, 
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and  without  any  exaggeration  or  entbusinsni  in  my  jtifdnc,  we  loiimJ 
her.  On  account  of  the  necessary  irregularity  ainl  dissipation  of  licr 
present  mode  of  life,  I  gave  her  full  liberty  to  keep  her  own  hour^i, 
and  to  be  free  from  the  rules  of  the  family.  ]3ut  no  ;  she  found  out 
our  hours  of  family  prayer,  and  always  came  in  most  punctually  with 
her  favourite  Bible,  the  Porteusian  edition,  which  she  reads  more  than 
any  other  book.  In  fact,  though  intending  to  be  with  us  only  a  fort- 
night, she  at  once  domesticated  and  ensconced  herself  among  us  ar. 
quietly  and  closely  as  if  she  had  come  for  ten  years.  Dining  out  fre- 
([uently  and  passing  the  evening  at  one  or  two  parties,  as  soon  as  she 
ciime  home  at  night,  and  had  read  at  my  request  a  devotional  hymn  in 
her  own  sweet  and  primitive  manner,  she  would  take  Caroline  on  one 
side  and  me  on  the  other,  and  there,  fixed  eye  to  eye  and  soul  to  soul, 
would  she  enchain  and  enchant  us  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves  away,  only  out  of  tenderness  to  her. 
I  do  not  think  a  woman  ever  lived  who  had  such  power  to  inspire 
others  with  affection.  So  you  will  say  when  you  know  her  ;  so  every 
body  says  who  has  passed  two  hours  in  her  society. — One  peculiar 
bond  of  interest  between  us  was  that  all  her  early  attempts  at  publica- 
tion, which  laid  the  foundation  of  her  subsequent  fame,  were  issued 
in  the  '  Monthly  Repository,'  just  al)0ut  the  time  when  I  used  to  con- 
tribute to  that  periodical  a  series  of  papers  called  the  Critical  Syno]>- 
sis  of  the  '  Monthly  Repository,'  consisting  of  remarks  on  every  piece 
inserted  in  that  work.  We  passed  several  hours  in  looking  over  those 
volumes.  She  never  knew  the  author,  or  his  name  ;  but  told  me  slie 
used  to  figure  him  as  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  New  England,  sitting  in 
his  easy-chair,  with  a  blue  coat  and  yellow  buttons,  pronouncing  de- 
cisions on  her  youthful  compositions.  On  the  second  of  the  two 
Sundays  she  passed  with  us  I  taught  her  a  part  of  John's  first  chapter 
in  Greek.  Her  accuracy  and  determination  to  pass  over  not  a  single 
principle  in  grammar  or  criticism,  however  minute,  was  astonishing. 
—  When  I  asked  my  Caroline,  who  was  with  us  at  the  time,  if  she 
was  not  jealous  of  my  growing  too  fond  of  Harriet  Martineau,  my  glori- 
ous wife*  said,  'O,  no!  take  all  the  comfort  in  her  that  you  can.'  She 
has  a  wonderful  power  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  extorting  from  those 
in  whom  she  is  interested  the  whole  history  of  their  past  lives.  This 
power  w^as  exercised  over  several  of  our  leading  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  over  us.  Mr.  Calhoun  took  infinite 
pains  to  indoctrinate  her  into  the  system  of  nullification.  When  we 
dined  with  General   H.   we  were  invited  an  hour  before  the  other 

*  "  I  tell  the  tale  as  't  is  told  to  me. "  —  Xote  by  Mrs.  Oilman. 
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guests,  that  he  might  give  her,  at  her  request,  his  views  on  slavery. 
She  studiously  avoided  arguing  on  these  subjects,  but  quietly  and 
keenly  directed  her  attentions  and  questions  to  gentlemen  of  all 
parties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  whole  scope  of  detail  of 
their  several  opinions.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  aversion  to  slavery. 
She  perceives  and  acknowledges,  however,  that  the  movements  of  the 
abolitionists  have  injured  and  retarded  the  cause  of  slaves  here. 
Many  little  presents  were  sent  her  and  Miss  J.  while  here,  and  the 
mode  of  attention  would  probably  have  been  manifested  much  more 
frequently  had  she  remained  longer.  Mrs.  Ws.  gift  (your  Louisa  will 
be  interested  to  know)  was  six  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  marked 
with  various  emblems  of  Harriet's  character  and  fame.  She  threw  out 
many  little  pleasantries  on  the  six  carriages  that  were  offered  for  her 
use  (one  of  which  stood  regularly  at  our  door  at  eleven  o'clock  daily), 
threatening  to  make  a  procession  of  them  and  sit  in  the  first.  We 
gave  her  no  party  on  account  of  our  accumulated  engagements,  but 
invited  friends  to  breakfast  with  her.  She  loves  children,  and  children 
love  her.  She  has  brought  ours  a  Bible  play  for  Sunday  evenings,  in 
which  adults  join  with  great  interest.  On  the  last  day  of  her  being 
in  Charleston  she  resisted  several  invitations  in  order  to  comply  with 
our  girls'  desire  to  have  her  visit  their  dancing-school.  Caroline  and 
I  accompanied  her  eighteen  miles  out  of  town,  where  we  spent  the 
day  in  rambling  in  the  woods  or  reading  her  Avorks.  We  could  not 
have  done  any  thing  else.  On  our  return  home  at  night  we  found 
that  our  Louisa  (fourteen  years  old)  had  beguiled  the  time  by  com- 
posing her  first  piece  of  music  and  calling  it  the  'Martineau  Cotillon.' 
I  have  purchased  the  Boston  edition  of  her  '  Illustrations '  for  my 
wife,  and  Miss  M.  has  written,  after  a  little  coaxing  from  her,  one  or 
more  sentences  in  every  number,  giving  a  precious  bit  of  history  or 
remark  respecting  the  tales.  She  could  hear  most  of  my  sermons 
through  her  horn,  and  has,  I  trust,  benefited  me  by  her  remarks  and 
encouragements.  She  is  a  deep  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle, 
the  reviewer  of  Burns,  and  the  characteristics,  in  the  Edinburgh. 
She  devoted  several  reading  evenings  to  these  articles  for  us  and 
Colonel  C.'s  family,  our  charming  neighbours.  She  will  speak  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  spiritual  growth  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. Colonel  P.,  the  senator  from  Columbia,  who  says  to  her  in  a 
recent  letter,  'How  can  you  make  people  love  you  so?'  has  purchased 
her  portrait,  by  Osgood.  General  H.  sent  her  a  set  of  the  '  Southern 
Review,'  and  we  had  a  delicious  evening  after  she  went  away  marking 
the  author's  names  and  talking  her  over  with  the  C.'s.  —  She  contrived 
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to  run  throuij;h  sevi'itil  liooks  in  one  lbrtni;j;lit,  hcsidcs  writing  to  her 
nunu-roiis  eorrc'sjKdiiluiils  and  hiin-iuL,'  up  her  journal  ;  yet  she  never 
was  in  a  hurry,  m-vcr  kept  people  wailing,  and  seemed  only  to  hanker 
lor  long,  sweet,  private  conversations  with  Caroline  and  myself,  iler 
Iriend,  Miss  J.,  is  an  original,  keen,  frank,  intelligent  young  lady,  and 
secures  Iriends  in  every  ([uarter  ;  my  wile  abandonetl  herself  to  the 
pleasure  of  intercourse  with  them.  Her  deportment  to  them  was  that 
of  resistless  hilarity,  while  mine  was  more  solemn,  under  the  painful 
consciousness  that  our  interview  must  soon  be  o\er.  My  letter  is  a  poor, 
faint  idea  of  what  you  will  find  her.  Her  laugh  is  exquisitely  amia- 
ble, frequent,  and  joyous.  Wife  is  going  to  wu-ite  to  Harriet's  mother. 
She  adores  her  brother  James,  a  young  Liverpool  minister,  more  than 
any  body  else  in  the  world,''*'  and  ne.xt  to  him  Mr.  Furness  ;  but  E.  G. 
Ltjring  will  step  in  between  brother  James  and  Mr.  Furness." 

My  long  extract,  dear  madam,  will  give  you  a  correct  impression  of 
the  nature  of  the  intercour.se  with  your  daughter  on  our  part.  I  will 
only  add  that  her  journey  through  the  United  States  has  thus  far 
been  one  of  triumph,  —  the  best  kind  of  triumph  too,  for  she  has  been 
]  »orne  along  on  our  hearts. 

Rememlier  us  to  "  brother  James  and  sister  Ellen  "  and  the  other 
members  of  a  family  whom  "  not  having  seen  we  love." 
Yours  respectfully, 

CAROLIXE  GILMAX. 

Harriet  IMartineau  was  deeply  impressed,  on  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  witli  a  society  basking,  as  she  somewhere  says,  in 
one  bright  sunshine  of  good-will.  Such  sweet  temper,  such 
kindly  manners,  such  hearty  hospitality,  such  conscientious  re- 
gard for  human  rights,  received  from  her  a  warm  tribute  of 
admiration.  Her  journals  and  letters  record  it  all ;  and  room 
should  be  found  for  a  few  passages,  all  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
ceding letter. 

6'i  Broadway,  New  York,  September  22,  1834. 

....  General  Mason  and  family  are  loading  us  with  attentions.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  gentlemen  I  ever  saw^  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  the  most  sensible  of  men He  is  guiding  us  as  to 

our  route,  and  insists  on  our  whole  party  to  Niagara  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  country-house  on  Lake  Erie,  which  he  writes  to  direct  his 
son  to  prepare  for  us.     His  son  is  governor,  and  lives  at  Detroit. 

•  Except  her  mother.  —  yote  by  ^frs.  Gihnan. 
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How  shall  I  ever  tell  you  what  we  are  doiiiji;  ?  At  the  table  of 
honour  appropriated  to  us  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  highest  place. 
Half  our  day  is  taken  up  with  callers.  Such  trains  of  them  !  The 
late  mayor,  to  hid  me  welcome,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers  and 
candidates  for  office,  interested  in  poor-laws  and  what  not,  —  you 
must  fancy  all  this.  Some  of  my  honours  are,  having  three  special 
orders  issued  for  my  things  to  pass  the  custom-house  untouched  ; 
tributes  from  Bryant  and  others  ingeniously  placed  under  ni}^  eyes  ; 
a  letter  from  the  princijjal  booksellers  of  the  State,  asking  leave  to 
negotiate  for  any  work  I  may  think  of  publishing,  and  begging  me 
to  designate  from  their  book- list  what  works  they  shall  have  the 
pleasure   to   present   me   with.      And   every  copy   of  my   books   is 

snapped  up To-morrow  we  dine  with  the  Carys Mr. 

Furness  preached  at  Mr.  Ware's  chapel  on  Sunday.  It  was  most  de- 
lightful. The  chapel  is  large,  cool,  and  well  planned  and  well  filled. 
The  pews  are  beautifully  disposed,  and  the  white  building  with  its 

large  green  blinds  might  tempt  in  wanderers  on  a  hot  day 

The  quiet,  deep  tones  of  Mr.  Furness's  fine  voice  suited  my  ear  so  well 

that  I  heard  every  syllable  without  effort Mr.  Furness  came 

straight  down  from  the  pulpit  to  me,  in  much  agitation,  —  begged  me 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  house  first  when  I  go  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  almost  in  tears,  and  so  were  we,  it  was  so  like  a  brotherly 
meeting.  I  have  had  divers  invitations  to  Philadelphia,  but  Mr. 
Furness  is  to  entertain  us  first. 

I  am  told  that  the  violence  about  the  slavery  question  is  all  among 
the  Irish  and  low  labourers,  who  are  afraid  of  the  coloured  peoi3le 
being  raised  to  an  equality  with  them.  If  this  is  true,  it  alters  the 
state  of  the  case. 

There  is  no  bringing  away  any  thing  about  Jackson,  the}'  contradict 
one  another  so  flatly. 

Within  five  minutes  after  I  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  Broad- 
way lodgings  I  was  informed  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  will 
have  fallen  into  ruin  before  I  leave  ;  that  "  the  levelling  spirit "  is 
desolating  society  here ;  and  that  America  is  on  the  verge  of  a  military 
despotism  !  Such  were  the  first  politics  I  heard  in  America  !  I  need 
not  tell  you  my  informant  was  not  over  mse. 

JOURNAL. 

New  York,  Septemher  24.  —  Mr.  Gallatin  called.  Old  man.  Be- 
gan his  career  in  1787.  Has  been  three  times  in  England.  Twice  as 
minister.     Found  George  IV.  a  cipher.     Louis  Phi'lippe  very  differ- 
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ent.  Will  manage  all  himself,  and  keep  what  he  has.  William  IV. 
silly  as  Duke  of  Clarence.  Gallatin  would  have  the  President  a 
cipher  too,  if  he  could,  i.  e.  would  have  him  annual,  so  that  all  would 
he  done  hy  the  ministry.  As  this  cannot  yet  be,  he  prefers  four 
yi'ars'  term  without  renewal,  to  the  present  plan,  or  to  six  years.  The 
oilice  \\'as  made  for  tlie  man,  —  Washington,  who  was  wanted  (as  well 
as  fit)  to  reconcile  all  parties.  Bad  office,  but  well  filled  till  now. 
To.)  much  power  for  one  man  :  therefore  it  fills  all  men's  thoughts  to 
the  detriment  of  better  things.  Jackson  "a  pugnacious  animal." 
This  the  reason  (in  the  absence  of  interested  motives)  of  his  present 
bad  conduct. 

New-Englanders  the  best  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Prejudiced, 
but  able,  honest,  and  homogeneous.  Compounds  elsewhere.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  German  settlers  the  most  ignorant,  but  the  best 
political  economists.  Give  any  price  for  the  best  land,  and  hold  it 
all.  Compound  in  New  York.  Emigrants  a  sad  drawback.  Slaves 
and  gentry  in  the  South.  In  Gallatin's  recollection,  Ohio,  Illinois,  (?) 
and  Indiana  had  not  a  white  except  a  French  station  or  two  :  now  a 
million  and  a  half  Q)  of  flourishing  whites.  Make  the  cause  of  rapid 
accumulation,  and  makes  a  white  a  capitalist  between  February  and 
November,  while  the  Indian  remains  in  statu  quo,  and  when  accu- 
mulation begins,  government  cannot  reserve  land.  The  people  are 
the  government,  and  will  have  all  the  lands.  [Ponder  this.]  Drew 
up  a  plan  for  selling  lands.  Would  have  sold  at  $2.  Was  soon 
brought  down  to  $  Ij,  with  credit.  Then,  as  it  is  bad  for  subjects  to 
be  debtors  to  a  democratic  government,  reduction  supplied  the  place 
of  credit,  and  the  price  was  brought  down  to  \  dollar. 

All  great  changes  have  been  effected  by  the  democratic  party,  from 
the  first,  up  to  the  universal  suffrage  which  practically  exists. 

Aristocracy  must  arise.  (?)  Traders  rise.  Some  few  ftiil,  but  most 
ri'tain,  with  pains,  their  elevation.  Bad  trait  here,  —  fraudulent  bank- 
luittcies,  though  dealing  is  generally  fair.  Reason,  that  enterprise 
must  be  encouraged,  —  must  exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  liable  to 
be  carried  too  far. 

Would  have  no  United  States  Bank.  Would  have  free  banking 
as  soon  as  practicable.  It  cannot  be  yet.  Thinks  Jackson  all  wrong 
about  the  bank,  but  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  its  powers.  It  has 
no  political  powers,  but  prodigious  commercial.  [Is  not  this  political 
power  in  this  country  ?J  If  the  Ijank  be  not  necessary,  better  avoid 
allowing  this  power.     Bank  has  not  overpapered  the  country. 

Gallatin  is  tall,  bald,  toothless,  speaks  with  hurr,  looks  venerable 
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and  courteous.  Opened  out  and  apologized  for  his  full  communi- 
cation.    Kissed  my  hand. 

Van  Buren  is  the  chief  of  the  tories.  Clay  is  the  father  of  the 
tariff  system.  A  hearty  orator.  Is  it  the  Irish  and  low  labourers 
who  riot  against  abolition  ? 

September  24,  1834. — Kode  to  the  James  King's,  at  High  Wood, 
two  miles  beyond  Hoboken.  Saw  bullocks  yoked  ;  ridge  of  rock  and 
wood  ;  splendid  sunset,  with  crimson  sky  ;  pretty  white  wooden  cot- 
tages, with  thatched  verandas.  View  from  Mr.  King's  garden  beauti- 
ful ;  down  to  the  Narrows,  and  up  twelve  miles.  Glass-factory  flaming 
among  woods  opposite,  and  elegant  sloops  moored  in  soft  red  light  on 
river.  Pretty  and  free-and-easy  young  people.  Once  made  a  quali- 
fication for  office  that  the  candidate  should  never  have  fought,  and 
should  never  hereafter  fight,  any  duel.  Got  rid  of  by  moving  that 
promissory  oaths  are  unhnvful.  Fight  at  Hoboken,  and  escape  into 
New  York.  Robert  Sedgwick  thinks  Webster  equal  to  Demosthenes, 
and  Clay's  warmth  external.  Saw  Miss  Sedgwick's  picture  at  his 
house,  —  fine  expression,  thoughtful  and  sweet. 

Septemher  25.  —  Colonel  Johnson  maimed  in  war.  Likely  to  be 
President,  General  M.  says.  Saw  Cass,  Secretary  of  War.  Shrewd, 
hard-looking  man.  Once  vehement  in  politics,  but  tongue  stopped  by 
Jackson.  Has  been  Secretary  only  this  term.  Irisli  driving  of  stage. 
Civility  and  freedom  of  manners.  Rail-cars  very  comfortable.  Snake 
Hill  beautifully  wooded.  Many  butterflies.  Profusion  of  other  animal 
life  compared  with  human.  Dwellings  dotted.  Indian  corn.  Hay 
left  on  ground  to  be  carried  in  frost.  Smooth  Hackensack  and  Pas- 
saic. Alternate  salt  plains  and  wood.  Fine  weeds  and  elegant  poke- 
berry,  used  (and  hops  too)  as  asparagus  when  young.  Cattle  feeding 
in  enclosure  where  stumps  are  gray  and  like  rocks.  Paterson  stands 
in  a  basin' ;  but  basin  above  level  of  stream.  Rougli  and  good  peo[>le. 
Most  immoral  before  manufactures  were  established.  Now,  drunken- 
ness, but  great  improvement  in  other  respects.  Stand  made  by  Mr. 
Collet  against  factory  immorality.  When  currency  troubles  came,  and 
all  but  three  factories  closed,  young  folks  dropped  into  parents' farms. 
When  business  was  gradually  resumed,  dropped  in  again,  so  no  want 
of  hands.  Difficult  to  get  servants,  from  girls  preferring  factory- 
work.  No  place  to  deposit  money  ;  so  often  lost.  The  maid  to-day 
with  no  cap.  Pretty  girl  of  fourteen  nursing  baby.  Tall,  and  not 
awkward.  Very  simple.  All  seem  to  think  that  repeal  of  our  (.-orn 
laws  would  break  up  aristocracy.  Also  that  tht-y  themselves  are  be- 
coming too  democratical.     Must  educate  the  people,  and  not  legislate 
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against  (ItMuocracv.  All  think  Broughain  mad  or  drunk.  Cooper 
vain  and  iictulaiit,  Mis.  (Irillitli  says.  Lady  Idl  IVoni  rocks  at  Passaic. 
Husband  niarricil  .-i^ain,  and  proposed  brinj^dnj,'  his  second  wife  the 
day  after  their  niarriaL,'e  !  Fire-works  at  the  falls  ;  little  water 
to-day  ;  but  wooded  hills  and  locks  beautifid.  Difl'erent  levels 
of  water,  some  turbulent,  some  still.  Stumps  in  field.  Fine  fern. 
View  of  Paterson,  under  amphitheatre  of  ridges.  Fine  situation. 
Figures  crossing  turf,  —  "plodding  homewards."  Young  giils  caiii 
three  or  four  dollars,  and  can  board  for  one  and  a  quarter.  'J'alk  on 
female  education,  Arc,  with  Mr.  Collet.  Curd  and  preserves,  cheese 
and  fruit,  for  dessert.  Raw  beef  and  cakes  and  biscuits  for  tea.  De- 
licious ice  at  eight. 

October  10.  —  We  must  remember  this  day  for  having  seen  our  first 
log-hut,  and  got  some  idea  of  forest  sights.  0,  the  dark  shades  of 
those  thronging  trees,  with  their  etherealized  summits  !  The  autumn 
woods  have  hitherto  seemed  too  red  and  rusty  ;  these  w^re  the  melt- 
ing of  all  harmonious  colours.  And  the  forms  !  drooping,  towering,  — 
all  sorts  :  and  the  tallest  bare  stems  with  exquisite  crimson  creepers. 
The  cleared  hollows  and  slopes,  with  the  forest  advancing  or  reced- 
ing, but  ever  bounding  all,  is  as  fine  to  the  imagination  as  any  natural 
language  can  be.  I  looked  for  an  Indian  or  two  standing  on  the 
forest  verge,  within  a  shade  as  dusky  as  himself.  I  have  written  of 
utility  being  transmuted  into  beauty  as  time  modifies  tastes.  This 
country  must  be  the  scene  ;  for  here,  while  utility  is  advancing 
gigantically,  there  is  no  time  to  impair  the  wild  beauty  of  nature. 
The  two  will  be  found  in  new  and  natural  combination.  Should 
there  not  grow  up  from  this  a  new  order  or  period  in  the  fine  arts  ? 
Ought  the  Americans  long  to  go  on  imitating  ?  Ponder  how  much, 
and  speculate  on  new  orders  of  architecture,  &c 

No  beggary,  but  universal  decency.  I  have  seen  girls  barefoot, 
but  they  carried  umbrellas  !  To-day  we  saw  a  pig-driver  in  spec- 
tacles !  Reached  Auburn  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  walked  about. 
New  houses  on  outskirts  pretty,  as  usual,  and  beautiful  bounding 
forest.  6,000  inhabitants  ;  many  of  them  contractors  for  prison  manu- 
factures, namely,  clocks,  conil)S,  caljinet  and  chair  work,  weaving, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  machinery,  making  carpeting,  stone-cutting, 
c^-c.     The   contractors    furnish    the    materials    and    superintend   the 

^^■ork. 

October  14. 

Niagara.  You  must  not  expect  a  description  from  me.  One  might 
as  well  give  an  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  images  of  jasper 
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and  topazes  as  of  what  we  have  been  seeing  by  writing  of  hues  and 
dimensions.  Except  the  hurricane  at  sea,  it  is  the  only  sight  I  ever 
saw  that  I  had  utterly  failed  to  imagine.  It  is  not  its  grandeur  that 
strikes  me  so  mucli  ;  but  its  unimaginal)le  beauty.  All  images  of 
softness  fail  before  it.  Think  of  a  double  rainbow  issuing  from  a 
rock  one  hundred  feet  below  one,  and  almost  completing  its  circle  by 
nearly  lighting  on  one's  head.  The  slowness  with  which  the  waters 
roll  over  is  most  majestic.  There  is  none  ot  the  hurry  and  tumble  of 
common  waterfalls,  but  the  green  transparent  mass  seems  to  ooze  over 
the  edges.  The  ascent  of  the  spray,  seen  some  miles  off,  surprised 
me  ;  it  did  not  hang  like  a  cloud,  l)ut  curled  vigorously  up,  like 
smoke  from  a  cannon  or  a  new  fire.  We  have  crossed  the  ferry,  and 
done  more  than  in  my  present  state  of  intoxication  I  can  well  re- 
member or  tell  you  of.  On  the  spot,  I  felt  quite  sane,  —  sure-footed 
and  reasonable  ;  but  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  found  what  the 
excitement  had  been.  I  could  not  tell  boiled  from  roast  beef,  and 
my  only  resource  was  to  go  out  again  as  soon  as  we  could  leave  the 
table  ;  and  now  I  am  very  sleepy.  I  expected  I  should  be  disap- 
pointed, and  told  Miss  Sedgwick  so.  She  was  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  impossible.  If  one  looks  merely  at  a  cataract,  it  would  be  easy 
to  say,  "  Dear  me !  I  could  fancy  a  rock  twice  as  high  as  that,  and  a 
river  twice  as  broad,"  but  I  do  not  think  any  imagination  could  con- 
ceive of  such  colouring  ;  and  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Fragments  of  rainbow  start  up  and  flit 
and  vanish,  like  phantoms  at  a  signal  from  the  sun.  We  have  watched 
the  growth  of  this  moon,  "  the  Niagara  moon  ; "  and  there  she  is,  at 
her  very  brightest !  What  pleasure  there  is  in  a  w^holly  new  idea ! 
It  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  there  can  never  be  a  cloudless 
sky  at  Niagara.  A  light  fleecy  rack  is  always  in  the  sky  over  the 
falls  ;  and  the  watcher  may  here  see  the  process  of  cloud-making. 
No  more  now.     Rejoice  with  me  that  I  have  now  seen  the  Ijest  that 

my  eyes  can  behold  in  this  life 

Yours  most  aflectionately, 

H.  MARTIN  EAU. 

Meadville.  Hotel,  October  29,  1834.  —  Waiting  for  breakfast, 
and  then  sitting  down  with  labourers,  but  civil  and  respectable  men. 
Then  most  hearty  reception  by  the  Huidekopers  ;  ft^ther,  and  fine, 
handsome  son  and  daughters.  Pretty  situation  of  the  house,  with 
woody  hills  opposite.  A  walk  to  the  college.  Mr.  Huidekoper  anti- 
Jackson,  —  strong.     Gave  a  list  of  things  that  J.  has  protested  against, 
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and  then  done.  Patronage  can't  be  don*^  away.  150,fK>0  interested 
persons,  with  all  tlicir  inlluciicc  to  contcinl  a<^'ain.st. 

Methodist  college  (purely  literary)  finely  ])laced  ;  has  been  opened 
just  a  year.     Poor  students  pay  by  working  at  increasing  the  Iniild- 

ing,  which  is  not  new  (twenty  years  old  about).     The  Rev. 

is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  Methodist  minister.  Library  of"  8,000  vol- 
umes, presented  by  Winthrop,  and  seems  choice.  Some  Oriental 
specimens.  Beginning  of  museum  :  Indian  axe  and  arrow-heads. 
Peep  into  store  in  coming  home.  Drover  raised  from  being  a  very 
poor  boy,  and  likely  to  be  wealthy.  Now  making  $4,000  per  month, 
of  which  half  goes  to  the  friends  who  advanced  money  to  set  him  up. 
Meadville  is  on  French  Creek  ;  has  canal,  and  about  1,400  popula- 
tion.    Good  tea  ;  English  news  in  American  papers,  inundation  of 

ladies,  unexpectedly.     Beautiful  Miss .     Fire  in  comfortable 

room  ;  journal  amid  much  sleepiness,  and  now  to  bed. 

October  30.  —  Glorious  weather.  Talk  and  callers  during  morning  till 
noon,  when  i\Ir.  Huidekoper,  Anna,  and  Mr.  Wallace  and  I  went  out. 
A  fine  rapid  walk  of  five  miles,  over  opposite  hill  and  through  wood. 
Two  black  squirrels.  Sweet,  rich  fields  stretching  under  shelter  of 
woods  down  to  creek.  Drive  in  afternoon.  Long  covered  bridge, 
once  shattered  by  a  freshet  ;  but  children  of  two  years  play  safely. 
Accidents  don't  happen  to  little  Americans.  Walked  to  the  C.'s  to 
tea.  Pleasant  evening,  with  few  strangers.  Bad  cold,  and  so  to  bed. 
Gentleman  from  Philipsburg  says  it  is  a  forced  settlement  ;  poor  land. 

Orfoher  31.  — Kead  Norton's  excellent,  but  supercilious,  truth-telling 
Preface  to  work  in  disproof  of  Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  some  of  the 
chapters.  He  gives  up  Revelations  as  a  prophecy.  Read  some  of 
Palfrey's  sermons.  Read  Reports  of  Blind  Institution  at  Philadel- 
phia :  of  House  of  Refuge,  interesting,  (why  are  not  the  children  kept 
longer  than  from  a  few  months  to  two  years  ?)  and  of  Penitentiary  ; 

interesting.     Came  down  and  found  Mrs. ,  Mrs.  H.'s  deaf 

sister,  a  cheerful,  shy  woman,  very  good,  I  should  think.  Lent  her 
my  spare  tube  for  two  days.  Sweet  drive  after  dinner.  Rich  valley, 
and  the  softest  woods  when  the  red  evening  sun  shone  out.  Saw  good 
house  building  for  a  I'armer  who  lost  his  by  fire  last  winter.  Neigh- 
bours bear  the  loss  among  them,  so  that  he  is  better  off  for  a  house  than 
before.  Much  talk  on  politics  and  morals  in  evening,  with  Messrs. 
H.  and  D.  Horror  here  of  ministers  meddling  in  politics  beyond  just 
voting.  Mr.  H.  a  dismal  looker-on  in  politics.  Believes  that  thirty 
years  hence  they  will  be  under  a  despotism  :  now  coming  under  mob 
law.     Asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  elsewhere  ;  answer,  where  could 
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lie  be  better  ofl"  i  Cannot  cut  off  President's  patronage  without  alter- 
ing the  Constitution,  and,  besides,  opposition  is  too  strong.  Sure  that 
all  the  intelligence  of  the  community  is  against  Jackson.  Attributes 
the  evil  to  universal  suffrage.  Would  have  property  represented 
instead  of  both  property  and  person.  Thinks  ill  of  trial  by  jury. 
Here  jury  are  paid  a  dollar  per  day,  besides  mileage.  Hence  needy 
men  say,  *'  Put  my  name  in  the  wheel,"  —  thirty-six  names  for  petty, 
twenty-four  for  grand  jury.  Lenient  to  criminal  so  far  as  to  encourage 
crime.  Also,  protection  wanted  for  prosecutor.  If  he  fails  to  con- 
vict, culprit  brings  action  for  false  imprisonment.  (Dr.  Follen  dis- 
believes this,  as  a  general  statement.)  Mr.  H.  upholds  tariff  system. 
During  the  war,  America  prospered  from  large  markets  for  her  corn. 
Then,  no  country  would  take  it,  and  there  was  extensive  ruin  from 
want  of  subdivision.  Eelief  brought  at  once  by  tariff,  and  since,  New 
England  has  bought  more  corn  than  all  other  places,  while  she  has 
been  better  employed  than  in  growing  it.  This  is  the  argument  which 
Mr.  H.  seems  to  think  will  hold  good  for  ever.  Mr.  Huidekoper  says 
Jackson  would  give  away  lands,  which  are  already  sold  too  low. 
This  would  afford  another  premium  on  agriculture,  which  is  too  much 
]>ursued  (he  thinks)  already.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  with- 
out a  Central  or  National  Bank,  which  must  necessarily  have  great 
commercial  power  ;  but  Jackson  w-ants  that  it  should  be  political 
poA\er,  and  would  have  a  treasury  bank.  (If  it  be  true  that  the  nation 
is  verging  towards  anarchy  and  despotism,  can  I  do  any  thing  to  show 
them  what  they  have  been,  what  they  are,  what  they  might  be  ? ) 

We  are  going  to  visit  Miss  Sedgwick  for  two  days.  I  wish  Miss 
Mitford  knew  that  we  were  going. 

After  speaking  of  the  American  women  she  had  met,  "  some 
perfect  ladies,"  ''some  pale-faced,  indolent  folk  who  make  a 
point  of  their  shoes  above  all  things,"  "  some  pedants,"  —  she 
says  :  — 

"  It  seems  right,  dear  mother,  to  tell  you  that  they  are  not  at  all  shy 
of  me.  In  all  the  letters  we  carry  from  one  place  to  another  the  sen- 
timent is  amusingly  uniform,  namely:  '  The  authoress  and  instructress 
of  statesmen  is  forgotten  in  the,'  &c.,  &c.  This  looks  as  if  pedantry 
Wits  the  com  1111)11    consequence  of  ac(piirement   among   the  women. 

Miss  J 's  cheerful   intelligence  makes  her  friends  every   where. 

We  have  begun  a  regular  plan  of  Bible-reading  and  discussion  to- 
gether, and  are  quite  disposed  to  rest  invariably  on  the  Sundays. 
When  I  told  the  General  what  is  thought  among  us  (and  especially 
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l»y  Lord  Dinliani)  of  the  Ainuiiiaii  Ut'i)mt  on  Sunday  travcdling,  he 
was  hi;j;hly  dt'li;^dite.l,  the  author  beini,'  his  most  intimate  friend.  He 
will  introduce  him  to  us  at  Washington,  and  thinks  he  has  a  good 
clianre  for  the  i>residency  next  time  ;  but  every  man  thinks  so  of  his 
particular  friend. 

"  We  have  been  exc^uisitely  hapi)y  at  Stockbridge,  with  the  Sc^lg- 
wicks.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  all  I  heard  of  her,  which  is  saying  every 
thing.  All  these  Mr.  Sedgwicks,  her  brothers,  with  their  wives  and 
lilooming  families,  are  an  ornament  to  their  State.  They  are  aniong' 
the  first  people  in  it,  gracing  its  literature  and  its  legislation,  and 
spreading  their  accomplishments  through  the  fair  country  in  which 
they  dwell.  Such  a  country,  of  mountain  and  lake  and  towering 
wood  !  I  was  '  Layfayetted,'  as  they  say,  to  great  advantage.  All 
business  was  suspended,  and  almost  the  whole  population  was  busy  in 
giving  me  pleasure  and  information.  I  never  before  w^as  the  cause  of 
such  a  jubilee.  If  Ellen  thought  much  of  my  mode  of  leaving  Liver- 
l)ool,  what  would  she  think  here  I  We  were  carried  to  Pittsfield,  to  an 
annual  agricultural  assendjlage,  where  I  learned  much  of  the  people, 
and  was  made  to  drink  the  first  out  of  a  prize  cup.  0,  the  bliss  of 
seeing  not  a  single  beggar,  —  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  otherwise 
than  well  dressed  !  Captain  Hall  says  no  women  appear  at  these 
jiublic  meetings,  and  that  they  are  dreadfully  solemn.  We  saw  as 
many  women  as  men,  and  few  but  smiling  faces  ;  but  Captain  Hall 
went  to  one  meeting,  on  a  wet,  cold  day,  and  drew  a  general  con- 
clusion, as  is  his  wont.  I  am  told  he  w^as  asked  if  he  would  take  a 
piece  of  something  at  dinner,  and  answered  that  he  would  have  a  bit, 
—  that  w-as  the  proper  word  ;  jnece  sounded  very  improper  to  English 
ears  !     What  a  traveller  ! 

"I  have  learned  more  than  I  well  know" how  to  stow,  at  Stockbridge, 
the  unrivalled  village,  wdiere  the  best  refinements  of  the  town  are 
mingled  wdth  the  wildest  pleasures  of  the  country.  We  are  to  go 
again  and  again  if  they  say  true ;  and  this  morning  at  six  we  departed 
from  amid  a  throng  of  tearful  friends,  feeling  that  we  shall  never  meet 
with  kinder.  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  company  of  children  as  Avere 
always  offering  me  roses,  or  lying  in  wait  for  a  smile  or  an  autograph, 
or  to  bring  me  lamp  or  water,  or  whatever  I  might  want.  Miss  Sedg- 
wick is  the  l)eloved  and  gentle  ([ueen  of  the  little  community.  They 
gave  me  letters  to  Van  Buren  (the  Vice-President,  and  centre  of  all 
the  political  agitation  here),  expecting  that  I  should  meet  him  at 
Washington  ;  Ijut  on  arriving  here  I  found  that  he  has  just  returned 
from  the  Falls,  and  had  been  inquiring  for  me,  and  after  dinner  he 
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called  with  his  son.  He  is  simple  in  bis  manners,  and  coes  not 
look  the  wily  politician  he  is  said  to  be,  nor  as  if  he  had  the  cares  of 
this  great  Republic  on  his  shoulders.  He  hopes  to  welcome  me  to 
Washington." 

LETTER  TO  HER  FAMILY. 

Philadelphia,  December  12,  .83L 
I  do  not  know  where  to  begin,  dear  ones  all,  in  my  pleasant  '^tory, 
but  seem  to  have  lived  half  a  lifetime  when  I  think  of  my  intercourse 
with  these  friends,  and  yet  it  appears  but  a  day  since  I  sealed  my 
last  to  England.  Briefly  and  from  my  heart  thanking  you  for  your 
full  communications,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  scraps  of  my  de- 
lights. First,  we  are  still  here  and  likely  to  be.  I  should  have 
been  torn  to  pieces,  or  I  should  have  set  people  by  the  ears  together, 
if  I  had  gone  elsewhere.  We  are  also  so  ineffably  happy  together, 
that  we  all  banish  the  thought  of  parting  as  often  as  it  obtrudes  itself. 
All  Philadelphia  has  called  upon  me,  —  people  of  many  ranks  and  all 
opinions,  religious  and  political.  We  have  been  to  dinners  and  balls 
among  "  the  high  fashionables,"  while  through  our  host  we  have  seen, 
I  fancy,  more  of  the  enlightened  men  of  the  city  than  we  could  have 
met  elsewhere.  The  Biddies  and  other  great  men  have  made  much 
of  me  for  my  Political  Economy,  and  the  best  of  the  Quakers  on 
account  of  "Demerara."  So  that  I  do  believe  I  have  been  in  the  l)est 
circumstances  for  accomplishing  my  object,  while  I  cannot  imagine 
that  I  could  any  where  else  have  found  the  deep  repose  with  which  I 
solace  myself  in  this  blessed  house,  after  the  vanities  and  toils  of  the 
day.  [Then  follows  a  charming  description  of  a  charming  family.] 
O,  those  precious  children  !  I  must  not  now  write.  Our  days  are,  — 
breakfast  at  half  past  eight  (after  worship),  a  lingering  breakfast, 
and  more  talk  than  eating.  Out  early,  to  see  sights,  return  calls,  and 
escape  callers,  a  pack  of  whose  cards  daily  awaits  us  wlien  we  return 
to  dress  for  dinner.  We  dine  somewhere,  drink  tea  somewhere  else, 
and  then  go  to  an  evening  party,  finishing  with  a  delicious  talk,  till 
twelve  or  one,  over  the  fire.  A  lady  here  placed  a  carriage  and  black 
coachman  at  my  command  the  first  day  I  came. 

We  stay  here  over  the  twenty-third,  which  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  young,  admirable  l)lind  school,  for  which  I  have,  by  request  of 
the  patriarch  Vaughan,  written  a  prologue. 

We  see  no  difficulties  before  or  behind,  or  on  either  side  of  us,  and 
are  full  of  happiness.  Yet  I  have  seen  much  sorrow  lit-n-.  If  I  huve 
b«»en  much  am^ng  the  great  and  the  gay,  I  have  been  also  among  the 
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-wretched.  Not  only  have  I  been  much  in  hospitals  and  such  places, 
but  there  are  daily  appeals  to  me  to  visit  some  who  are  sick,  that 
want  to  talk  to  me  about  the  "  Traditions ; "  or  some  who  arc  deaf, 
that  want  to  follow  U})  with  me  the  letter  in  Tait  ;  or  tlie  managers  of 
the  insane,  who  want  to  knt)w  more  about  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. 
If  I  did  not  know  the  vanity  of  all  these  things,  I  should  think  I  had 
been  able  to  do  more  good  here  tlian  in  any  year  of  my  life  Itefore. 
There  is  such  an  ordering  of  tubes  from  Baltimore,  sucli  a  zeal  to  get 
a  copy  of  our  Poor-Law  Bill,  and  such  an  earnest  seeking  after  ]ny 
opinion  about  their  public  institutions  !  The  best  of  all  is,  that  after 
one  interview  we  all  forget  that  I  am  a  foreigner.  The  inquiries 
about  my  '"  impressions  "  are  dropped,  and  we  get  at  once  to  our  sub- 
ject, without  any  tendency  to  institute  comparisons.  The  honours  of 
a  stranger  are  offered  me  without  the  penalties.  The  nearest  place 
(that  I  may  hear)  is  left  for  me  every  where  ;  but  there  is  a  thorough 
union  of  hearts  as  to  what  is  going  on.  I  have  now  intimate  inter- 
course with  two  or  three  valuable  people,  who  had  vowed  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  English,  but  who,  finding  others  dropping  all 
mention  of  the  hook  I  was  to  write,  have  come  out  of  their  holes,  and 
laid  open  themselves  and  their  country  to  me.  I  really  believe  this 
never  happened  to  Hall  or  any  other  of  our  travellers  ;  and  I  am 
truly  thankful  for  it,  for  more  reasons  than  I  can  mention  now. 
Patriarch  Vaughan  and  the  venerable  Bishop  White  (called  here  the 
bishop  of  all  the  churches)  have  done  me  the  honour  of  seeking  me  ; 
and  when  they  are  gone  (as  they  must  soon  be),  it  will  be  a  tender 
plrasure  to  think  of  it,  I  have  presents  of  books  and  flowers,  and 
tickets  to  public  institutions,  &c.  ;  and  this  morning  I  have  been 
touched  (in  spite  of  the  absurdity)  by  a  letter  from  an  insane  gentle- 
man, of  Ohio  (gone  mad  on  high  subjects),  appointing  me  high  priest- 
ess of  God  and  nature,  if  I  dare  undertake  the  charge. 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  my  employments  has  been  visiting 
llie  penitentiary,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  causes  of  crime  here. 
1  am  almost  the  first  who  has  been  admitted  alone  to  the  solitary 
I'visoncvs.  The  board  ordered  that  I  should  do  as  I  pleased  at  all 
limes  in  the  ]tnson,  and  I  have  been  shut  up  with  murderers,  burg- 
lars, forgers,  and  others,  listening  to  their  eager  and  full  confidences 
abont  their  crimes  and  their  miseries.  It  is  all  I  can  do  to  command 
my  feelings  for  them  when  I  see  them  look  up  in  amazement  at  my 
unexpected  entrance,  and  struggle  with  the  tears  which  spring  at  the 
first  kind  word  I  sjieak  t(j  them.  AVhat  revelations  will  I  give  you, 
some  day,  of  the  lives  of  these,  poor  creatures  !     But  it  is  too  large  a 
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subject  for  this  letter.  The  worst  thing  is,  that  the  rehitions  of  the 
prisoners  sometimes  hear  of  my  visits,  and  they  come  and  insinuate 
family  tidings  to  me,  which  I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to  conmiuni- 
cate.  It  is  hard  upon  me  to  refrain  from  telling  a  prisoner  how  his 
wife  is,  and  how  she  is  labouring  for  his  release.  My  rule  is  to  tell 
all  this  to  the  governor,  who  can  do  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  keep 
the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  to  myself.  It  is  a  noble  institution. 
But  what  must  be  the  state  of  society  where  it  is  humanity  to  prepare 
such  an  elaborate  apparatus  of  human  misery ! 

Of  slavery  and  public  affairs  I  cannot  write  to-day.  Only  take  care 
how  you  suppose  you  understand  the  case  of  the  Bank  till  you  hear 
from  me  at  full  length.  I  have  never  given  an  opinion  on  their  poli- 
tics since  I  came,  nor  is  there  any  need.  People  bring  theirs  to  me 
abmidantly  ;  but  when  they  question  me,  it  is  not  of  their  politics,  but 
something  which  they  rightly  suppose  I  know  more  about.  I  have 
fully  ascertained  that  at  Washington  one  may  mix  freely  with  the 
leading  men  of  all  parties  and  not  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  treachery 
or  partisanship. 

Farewell,  all  my  precious  family  !  Dearest  Helen,  kiss  you  bairns 
for  me,  and  don't  let  them  forget  me  !  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you 
all  as  happy  as  I  am  ! 

Yours  most  tenderly, 

H.  M. 

And  now,  furnished  with  half  a  hundred  letters  from  every 
body  worth  having  known  to  every  body  worth  knowing,  and 
anxiously  expected  by  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  all  the  rest, 
Miss  Martineau  took  leave  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  been 
so  much  beloved.  "  I  am  sure  I  am  a  more  virtuous  person  for 
all  this  happiness,"  she  said  at  the  time. 

I  have  succeeded  in  my  search  for  the  "  prologue  "  which  Miss 
Martineau  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Yaughan,  for  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Philadelphia  institution  for  the  blind,  because  it 
"  would  save  Mr.  Furness  the  trouble." 

The  blind  man  sat  beside  the  way 
Hopeless  and  helpless,  day  by  da}^ 
AVhile  joy  and  music  passed  him  b^^, 
And  all  the  shows  of  earth  and  sky. 
And  while  he  listened,  they  were  gone, — 
He  could  not  follow,  —  dark,  —  alone. 
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And  so  the  wise  complain  —  that  tliL-y 
Linger  and  listen  by  life's  way, 
And  painfully  their  tidings  glean, 
And  wonder  what  all  things  may  mean. 
Almost  as  weak  and  blind  as  we, 
They  long  to  follow  on  and  see. 

But  He  who  heard  the  beggar's  cry, 
And  raised  his  wondering  gaze  on  high, 
Calls  on  us  also  to  arise,  — 
Alike  the  helpless  and  the  wise,  — 
And,  hand  in  hand,  not  faint  and  slow,  — 
Learn  whence  we  come  and  where  we  go. 

T  is  by  the  love  that  Jesus  taught. 

And  by  the  wisdom  that  he  brought. 

That  we  are  shielded  here  from  harm, 

And  roused  to  life's  and  music's  charm  ; 

From  strength  to  strength  our  way  can  win, 

And  feel  our  hearts  grow  glad  within, 

And  gather  light  from  day  to  day. 

To  follow  in  that  living  way 

Where  purest  pleasures  throng  and  dwell,  — 

How  pure,  how  rich,  no  tongue  can  tell. 

Pleasures  too  fine  for  ear  or  eye. 

That  perish  not,  though  every  sense  should  die. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE,    AND 
WASHINGTON    JOURNAL. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reporters  of  the  state  of  society  here  forget 
how  heterogeneous  it  is,  and  what  a  marvel  it  is  that  there  is  any 
common  mind  at  all,  among  so  many.  If  the  bigotry  that  marks  the 
religious  world  extended  to  other  matters,  there  would  be  no  living 
in  such  a  Babel  as  it  would  be. 

Christmas.  —  Called  on  the  Fortius.  ^Ir.  Fortin  dusky,  with  white 
hair.  Told  us  his  history.  By  sail-making  he  has  raised  himself  to 
competence.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Purvis,  has  been  to  England.  Told 
us  of  O'Connell's  greeting.    Would  not  shake  hands  with  an  American 
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till  he  knew  -what  part  be  had  taken  about  slavery,  but  held  out  his 
hand  instantly  to  one  of  the  proscribed  race.  It  is  painful  to  hear  them 
speak  of  their  proscription.  Purvis  is  a  fine  young  man.  The  number 
of  coloured  people  in  the  States  in  Mr.  Fortin's  youth  was  350,000  ; 
now  between  two  and  three  millions. 

January  1.  —  Snow  piled  up  every  where  and  the  sleighs,  with  their 
belled  horses,  very  lively.  Mr.  Eead  gave  me  for  a  New- Year's  gift 
an  original  letter  of  Washington,  and  has  sent  me  Washington's  ac- 
count-book, presented  to  Congress,  containing  his  account  of  expenses 
during  the  war,  when  he  would  have  no  salary.  Very  small  mem- 
orandums, and  characteristic  from  their  exactitude  and  justice. 
Mr.  Latrobe  means  to  inform  me  fully  on  colonization,  —  from  this 
State. 

January  2.  —  Sight-seeing, —  infirmary, —  medical  school.  Subjects 
almost  exclusively  supplied  from  the  coloured  people,  because  they 
can't  resist ;  —  taken  chiefly  from  the  graves.  So  these  dusky  bodies 
are  not  contemptible  when  they  are  dead.  Home.  Found  Mr. 
Read  and  Mrs.  Cumberland  Williams,  who  w^on  my  heart  by  her 
praise  or  rather  loA'^e  of  my  Philadelphia  friends.  She  was  Pinck- 
ney's  daughter.  Met  Governor  Barbour,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  Skinners'.  A  merry  party  of  little  folks  at 
the  Shaws'  in  the  evening.  Plenty  of  the  little  beauties  came  and 
gossiped  with  me. 

January  6.  —  Sleighed  round  the  outskirts  for  an  hour.  Pleasant  par- 
ty, and  Mr.  Latrobe  full  of  information  about  colonization.  He  knows 
what  he  is  about.  It  is  plain  that  the  North  has  one  set  of  interests  and 
the  South  another,  and  that  the  Colonization  Society  loses  by  trying  to 
reconcile  the  two.  Maryland  is  interposed,  and  what  she  does  is  most 
important.  Mr.  Latrobe  wants  to  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire  of  colo- 
nization States  round  the  worst  ;  and  believes  they  are  ready.  In- 
dividual State  action  is  the  way If  abolition  were  ordained  in 

any  State,  the  blacks  would  only  be  sold  into  the  South  ;  and  if  every 
where,  they  Avould  die  of  vice.  The  rule  here  is  that  all  freed  slaves 
nuTst  go  awa}-  ;  so  the  more  manumission  there  is  the  more  oppo- 
sition from  the  slave  States,  unless  colonization  be  provided  as  an 
outlet 

The  state   of    feeling  about  these  poor    creatures   is  monstrous. 

There   seems  no  rest   for   the   soles  of   their  feet O,   what 

a  retribution  !  Very  pleasant  day  if  I  had  been  well  ;  but  I 
would  have  incurred  worse  illness  for  the  sake  of  what  Mr.  Latrobe 
told  me. 
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Janiianj  14.  —  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips  took  me  to  the  Senate  Chiiinl)L'r, 
where  Sir  C.  \"uughan  welcomed  me  heartily.  A  beautiful  room  and 
I'orty-eight  tine  heads.  Webster  conspicuous.  He  and  Clay  spoke. 
It  was  the  French  Question, — against  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion of  reprisals.  Webster's  voice  beautiful.  More  to  my  ear  than 
Clay's.  My  head  ached  vehemently,  and  so  Ave  went  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun  and  Ctdonel  and  Mrs.  Preston  called,  and  were 
most  affectionate.  Mr.  Sprague  ;  —  model  of  an  American  legislator. 
Thinks  Calhoun  not  practical,  though  theoretically  complete.  Alter- 
nt)un,  calls, —  calls,  —  calls.  Evening,  Mr.  Palfrey,  Judge  Story, 
]\[r.  Everett.  The  rest  went  to  a  great  party  which  we  declined, 
and  Mr.  Everett  remained.  We  talked  on  Furness,  Dewey,  dun- 
ning ;  on  the  Senate,  on  English  reviewing,  on  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  Jack- 
son, on  prisons.  Mr.  Phillips  tells  me  that  Massachusetts  hopes  to 
get  Edward  Everett  to  be  either  governor  of  Massachusetts  or  senator 
with  Webster. 

Read  Carlyle's  article  on  Burns.  Was  mightily  cheered  and  lifted 
up  by  it.     I  must  read  it  again  when  I  find  myself  growing  worldly. 

So  few  travcdlers  feel  at  home  in  a  foreign  land,  so  many 
make  it  a  principle  to  suspend  actual  life  till  their  return,  sub- 
sisting meanwhile  as  spectators,  and  hardly  feeling  the  odd,  unac- 
countable beings  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  to  be  fellow- 
creatures,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  for  the  publication  of  all 
Harriet  Martineau's  American  letters  ;  for  they  are  all  filled  with 
the  same  live  element  of  personality  which  shows,  as  in  these 
frw  that  can  with  propriety  be  copied,  how  differently  she  took 
I'onngn  life.  She  stood  in  no  need  of  Voltaire's  reminder  to  his 
friend  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Japan  :  "  Never  forget,  moii 
enfant,  that  the  whole  world  are  exactly  like  your  fether  and 
mother ; "  and  this  makes  the  peculiar  charm  of  those  ingenuous 
out])ourings  of  the  worship})er  of  nature  and  the  lover  of  humanity, 
sharing  with  her  kindred  what  she  reserved  for  them  alone,  — 
the  innocent  satisfaction  of  her  nobly  earned  success,  and  the  joy 
of  new  friendships,  scenes,  and  thoughts  in  the  new  half-civilized 
world. 

Wliat  the  old  over-civilized  world  "would  think  of  it  all  was 
the  natural  anxiety  on  both  sides.  Harriet  Martineau  was  the 
representative  to  all,  of  the  mother  country,  whicli  stood  to  them 
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as  the  representative  of  civilization.  The  United  States  seemed 
for  the  moment  a  mere  Avhispering-gallery  for  the  transmission  of 
her  opinions.  In  addition  to  her  Enghsh  fame,  she  had  hy  this 
time  attained  an  American  popularity,  and  made  herself  every- 
where felt  by  an  esjDCcial  adaptation  or  natural  titness  in  her 
character  to  influence  that  of  our  people.  One  gentleman  "  had 
heard  from  her  such  striking  thoughts  on  prison  discipline  and 
criminal  legislation  as  would  modify  his  whole  future  political 
life."  Another  "had  found  the  Bible  a  new  book  since  reading 
it  in  the  light  of  what  she  said  to  him  of  its  depth  and  power." 
''  The  whole  subject  of  family  discij^line  has  taken  a  new  aspect 
to  me,"  said  a  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  of  the  power  of  love 
and  the  evil  eftect  of  punishment  in  creating  in  a  child  the  spirit 
of  fear  and  bondage.  She  awakened  Avhole  societies  to  new  and 
important  ideas  about  health.  She  had  sown  deep  in  a  thousand 
hearts  new  and  grand  thoughts  of  the  nature,  sphere,  duties,  and 
rights  of  woman  ;  and  wherever  she  went,  the  splendour  of  truth 
and  the  value  of  religious  liberty  and  the  importance  of  moral 
independence  were  talked  of  and  felt  as  never  before.  All  these 
things  came  daily  to  our  ears,  —  every  one  telling  with  a  sort  of 
rai^turous  veneration  what  an  awakening  to  the  spirit  her  con- 
versation had  been.  But  with  all  this  came  from  time  to  time 
reports  of  her  condemnation  of  the  abolitionists.  ''  She  says 
they  have  done  the  cause  of  the  slave  great  injury."  "  She 
says  your  language  and  your  measures  are  unjustifiable."  "  She 
says  you  do  not  understand  the  matter."  All  this  made  no  im- 
pression on  my  mind  to  her  discredit,  for  how  should  one  com- 
ing to  learn,  see  these  things  otherwise  than  as  presented  by  the 
authorities  on  such  subjects  :  —  the  first  people,  —  the  best  peo- 
ple, —  the  leading  people.  But  one  of  her  penetration  could  not 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  hoodwinked,  however  she  might  be 
led  blindfolded  through  it;  yet  it  might  well  take  long  to 
understand  this  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  We  had  lived  all  our 
youth  under  the  benumbing  vassalage  of  slavery,  and  never 
dreamed  it  was  so,  till  (Jarrison's  voice  "broke  the  deep  .slumber 
in  our  brain."  How  should  she  see  at  a  glance  -what  had  been 
so  skilfully  wrapped  up  in  darkness  for  wellnigh  half  a  century  1 
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One  of  the  clearest  minds  connected  with   the  cause  took  the 
responsibility  of  oiitR'atiii^i;  Ikt  to  dflay  judgment  till  sIk-  should 

)\vinL!-  letter. 


ELLIS   GKAY   LORING  TO   HARRIET   MAimXEAU. 

Boston,  Apiil  IS,  1835. 

My  brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oilman  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  encour- 
aged me,  in  a  late  letter,  to  venture  the  invitation  I  make  to  you  of 
being  my  guest  during  your  expected  visit  in  Boston.  He  tells  me  he 
has  spoken  to  you  of  his  sister,  my  wife,  and  of  myseli",  and  I  therefore 
take  this  way  of  recalling  to  you  our  names,  and  of  expressing  the 
hoj^e,  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  to  me  oidy  a  fruitless 
wish,  that  we  may  know  you  intimately.  We  have  heard  much  of 
you  personally  from  our  correspondents,  and  we  are  as  ready  to  love 
you  cordially  as  a  friend  as  we  have  long  been  to  admire  and  respect 
the  author  of  your  works. 

Your  tour  through  the  Uiuted  States  is  contemplated  with  great 
interest  by  all  who  know  the  weight  your  opinions  of  us  and  our 
institutions  will  have  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A  continual 
attempt  will  be  made,  and  is,  I  know,  now  made,  to  prevent  your  see- 
ing them  in  any  Imt  their  most  becoming  attitude.  I  trust  you  will, 
duly  estimate  the  amount  of  compensation  this  circumstance  requires. 
All  that  hospitality  can  do  to  win  the  heart  and  to  seduce  the  judg- 
ment will  of  course  be  done.  But  your  head  as  well  as  your  heart 
is  to  act  an  important  part  in  marking  the  destinies  of  this  young 
empire.  You  know  your  responsibilities,  and  will  observe,  judge,  and 
act  accordingly. 

You  must  see  all  around  you  illustrations  of  my  meaning, —  but 
one  is  so  near  my  heart  that  I  cannot  but  suggest  it.  The  apologists 
for  slavery  in  this  country  are  thoroughly  alarmed  at  your  journey  of 
o1)servation.  The  author  of  "Demerara"is  a  foimidable  personage 
in  the  Southern  States.  Your  coming  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  and  was 
looked  to  with  dismay  by  tliose  whose  interest  here  is  oppression. 
What  is  the  course  taken  hy  these  last  >.  You  are  received  with  the 
most  marked  attention,  writer  as  you  inv  of  the  l)est  antislavery  tale 
ever  written,  —  while  a  New  England  man  who  should  have  written 
that  work  would  have  Ijeen  (})arilon  the  truth)  indicted  and  im- 
})ris()ned,  if  nothing  worse,  had  he  set  his  foot  for  the  next  twenty 
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years  into  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  The  highest  literary  rank  and 
worth  could  not  have  wholly  saved  one  of  its  from  the  consequences 
of  such  an  unpardonable  offence.  But  Miss  Martineau  is  the  world's 
property,  and  as  she  cannot  be  crushed,  she  must,  if  possible,  be 
blinded.  —  Forgive  my  zeal  if  I  say  to  you,  do  not  judge  of  slavery  as 
}-ou  see  it  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  men  of  refinement  and  perhaps 
of  principle  whom  you  visit,  — "of  course  the  very  elite  of  the  South- 
ern country  ;  but  look  at  it  among  the  field  slaves  of  Carolina,  the 
semi-civilized  back  settlements  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  or  in 
the  New  Orleans  slave-market.  Alas  !  you  cannot  see  it  in  these 
aspects  ;  — your  standing  with  its  inevitable  associations,  but  far  more 
your  sex,  must  prevent  your  catching  more  than  partial  glimpses 
of  wliat  it  is  not  meant  you  should  see.  I  might  better  ask  you 
to  keep  in  mind  the  dreadful  statistics  of  our  domestic  slave-trade  : 
6,000  (chiefly  young  persons)  annually  exported  from  Virginia 
alone,  away  from  relations  and  home,  to  die  in  the  unwholesome 
Southwest. 

You  will  have  heard,  before  you  return  to  the  North,  stories  of  the 
I'anaticism  and  indiscretion  of  the  antislavery  party,  from  many 
sources,  —  from  the  ambitious  statesmen,  who  wish  to  serve  and  be 
rewarded  by  two  masters,  \vho  would  stand  well  with  the  North 
and  the  South  ;  from  the  "  wise  and  prudent,"  who  think  the  whole 
truth  on  any  subject  inexpedient,  and  regard  it  as  more  dangerous 
even  to  talk  of  remedying  an  abuse  than  to  wait  for  it  to  tumble 
down  destruction  on  their  own  heads.  You  will,  of  course,  be  asked 
to  measure  the  violence  and  recklessness  of  our  Northern  attacks  on 
slavery  by  the  irritation  they  cause  in  the  slaveholder.  Most  of 
these  accounts  are  exaggerations  or  falsehoods.  But  this  would  be 
comparatively  unimportant,  except  as  it  may  insensibly  affect  our 
view  of  the  great  controversy  of  principles  which  is  awakening 
tliioughout  the  land.  For  the  sake  of  the  cause,  I  ask  you  to  suspend 
your  opinion  of  the  antislavery  measures  and  men  till  you  can  look 
at  them  for  yourself.  .... 

1  live  in  a  retired  and  quiet  manner  at  671  Washington  Street.  Your 
welcome  there  would  be  most  cordial.  It  would  be  a  true  gratifica- 
tion to  my  wife  and  myself  to  have  you  come  to  our  house  on  your 
arrival  in  Boston,  and  to  make  it  your  home  as  long  as  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  you  happy  there. 

I  feel  that  I  have  taken  an  unusual  liberty  in  writing  you  such  and 
so  long  a  letter.  I  have  no  apology  to  ofler  but  the  gratitude  and 
regard  I  feel  for  one  to  whom  I  have  owed  both  deliL'ht  and  im- 
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piovenient,  and   \\lu»  lias  dune  so  niiicli  to  make  society  ^iscr  and 
happier. 

With  rencNNcd  a}toht^ies  and  the  truest  esteem  I  am  your  oliciljeiit 

servant, 

ELLIS  GKAV    LohlNO. 

Between  the  time  of  her  receiving  j\Ir.  Loring's  letter  and  tlie 
(hxte  of  this  reply  her  private  journal  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  she  was  applied  to  to  make  a  con- 
stitution for  Texas,  and  there  one  sees  all  the  i)assi()ii  (»f  her 
enjoyment  for  natural  scenery.  The  record  all  along,  of  each 
day,  ends  thus:  "Jiead  the  New  Testament." 

Subjoined  is  INIiss  Martineau's  answer. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  27,  1835. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  kind  and  gratifying  letter  followed  nie  from 
New  Orleans,  and  has,  at  length,  met  ine  liere,  at  Mr.  Clay's.  Mrs. 
Oilman  led  me  to  hope  that  I  should  hereafter  have  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  yourself  and  Mrs.  Loring  ;  but  I  did  not 
anticipate  so  early  an  intercourse  as  you  have  kindly  offered  ine  the 
means  of  holding  with  you.  I  have  already  engaged  myself  at  Boston 
to  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  to  your  namesakes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gr. 
Loring  ;  but  I  hope  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  avail  myself  also 
of  your  offered  hospitality,  and  shall  consider  myself  engaged  to  spend 
a  little  time  with  you  when  I  have  passed  a  week  with  each  of  these 
friends  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  I  shall  say  my  share  with  peculiar  ease  and 
pleasure  under  your  own  roof.  We  should  no  doubt  have  known 
each  other  without  the  intervention  of  our  dear  friends  the  Gilmans  ; 
but  that  we  share  their  love  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  dispensing  with 
the  usual  preliminaries  of  a  friendship. 

We  shall  spend  many  a  half-hour  in  talking  over  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  your  letter.  It  is  too  copious  a  one  to  be  entered  upon  now, 
but  I  cannot  honestly  let  you  suppose  that  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  there  has  been  any  attempt  or  wish  to  blind  me  as  to  the  real 
state  of  things  at  the  South.  I  have  been  freely  shown  the  notoriously 
l)ad  plantations  because  they  were  bad,  and  have  been  spontaneously 
told  a  great  number  of  dreadful  facts  which  might  have  just  as  well 
been  kept  from  me,  if  there  had  been  any  wish  to  deceive  me.  I 
have  seen  every  variety  of  the  poor  creatures,  from  the  cheerful,  apt 
house-servant,  to  the  brutish,  forlorn,  wretched   beings  that   crawl 
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along  the  fiiirows  of  the  fields.  The  result  has  been  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  horror  and  loathing  with  which  I  have  ever  regarded  the 
institution,  and  a  great  increase  of  the  compassion  I  have  alM^ays  felt 
for  those  who  are  born  to  the  possession  of  slaves  ;  a  compassion 
which  has  something  of  respect  mingled  with  it,  when  I  see  them 
persecuted  by  a  foreign  interference,  which  is  now  the  grand  hindrance 
to  their  fieeing  themselves  from  their  intolerable  burden.  How 
Christians  can  exasperate  one  another  under  the  pressure  of  so  weary 
a  load  of  shame  and  grief  I  can  scarcely  understand  ;  and  I  have 
been  fancying,  all  through  the  Southern  States,  how,  if  Jesus  himself 
were  to  rise  up  amidst  them,  he  would  pour  out  his  compassion  and 
love  upon  those  who  are  afflicted  with  an  inheritance  of  crime.  If 
his  spirit  were  in  us  all  the  curse  would  be  thrown  off  in  a  day  ;  and 
as  it  is,  I  am  full  of  hope  that  the  day  of  liberty  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  mutual  quarrels  of  colonizationists  and  abo- 
litionists, and  the  hard  thoughts  which  the  friends  and  masters  of  the 
slaves  entertain  of  each  other.  The  reasons  of  my  hope,  —  my  con- 
fidence, I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
slight  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Child,  and  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  meeting  her.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Follen  are  well  known  to  me 
by  name,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  I  want  to  know 
more  of  them.  We  (my  friend  Miss  J.  and  myself)  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  over  many  hundred  miles  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
G.  Loring.  They  are  now  at  Cincinnati,  and  are  going  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs,  while  we  turn  westward  as  far  as  St.  Louis  at  least. 
"We  hope  to  be  at  Cambridge  by  Commencement,  and  then  to  ti-avel 
through  Xew  England  durmg  September  and  October,  previous  to 
our  settling  down  in  Boston  for  a  long  visit. 

I  beg  to  present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Loring,  and  to  assure  you  that 

I  am  truly  your  obliged 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Here  were  reproduced  the  very  sentiments,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  phraseology  of  the  more  decent  slaveholding  world  and 
its  allies,  —  yet  with  a  difference,  ^^one  of  them  had  ever  said 
that  "  if  all  had  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the  curse  would  be  thrown  off 
in  a  day."  That  they  w^ould  have  rebuked  as  "  immediatism,'" 
—  a  thing  impossible  to  be  so  explained  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
misapprehension,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  time.  As 
to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  itself  considered,  all  their  logic  went  to 
prove  that  the  slaveholders  unquestionably  possessed  it ;  while 
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the  abolitionists  were  destitute  of  it  in  the  precise  proportion  of 
their  devotedness  as  such. 

For  the  rc^t,  thes(^,  ideas  won',  identical  with  th(3  American 
ones.  Just  so  the  world  that  liatcd  ;uid  d(^spised  the  aboli- 
tionists viewed  with  mingled  compassion  and  respect  the  men 
born  to  the  possession  of  slaves.  Just  so  it  called  our  anti- 
slavery  efforts,  justitied  by  our  own  guilty  complicity,  through 
the  constitutional  compact,  "foreign  interference."  Just  so  it 
laid  the  crime  of  the  longer  continuance  of  slavery  at  our 
door.  Just  so  it  claimed  the  peculiar  love  and  compassion  of 
Jesus  for  a  blameless  set  of  men,  loaded  down  with  the  shame 
and  grief  of  a  burden  they  could  not  get  rid  of;  —  not 
sinners,  but  afllicted  with  the  consequences  of  anterior  transgres- 
sion. 

All  this  wrought  somewhat  painfully  on  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  abolitionists,  particularly  when  they  found  it  gave  intense 
delight  to  every  body  but  themselves.  Every  body  "  hated  and 
loathed  slavery  "  too,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  the  step  farther 
that  was  to  cost,  and  therefore  could  never  be  taken.  So  men 
went  on  tailing  of  the  gentleness  of  Jesus ;  and  of  the  Sunday 
schools  for  slaves,  which  antislavery  violence  had  put  a  stop  to  ; 
and  of  the  revivals  of  religion  at  the  South,  which  showed  how 
Christ  owned  and  accepted  as  his  people  the  persecuted  slave- 
holders :  "  And  so  Miss  Martineau  thought,  and  she  had  been 
through  the  whole  Southern  country  ; "  and  they  never  failed  to 
inquire,  thereupon,  what  we  thought  of  the  pious  John  Newton, 
"  who  had  sweet  seasons  with  God  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade."  "  I  think  he  was  an  old  Antinomian  ! "  was  the 
reply  furnished  us  by  the  Rev.  Dyer  Burgess,  one  of  our 
excellent  coadjutors  from  Ohio,  Avho  had  been  assisting  at  our 
live-o'clock  morning  prayer-meetings  for  the  cause.  There  might 
have  been  seen  representatives  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  from 
rationalism  to  the  most  extreme  Calvinism,  drawn  together  by 
the  strength  of  a  common  desire.  Dr.  Watts's  description  of 
heaven  would  in  a  sense  have  characterized  these  assemblies  :  — 

**  Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues, 
But  all  their  joys  are  one." 
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The  humanitarian  said  amen  to  pniyers  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  triumph  of  the  principles.  Evangelical 
Orthodoxy  embraced  as  brethren  in  the  cause  the  Unitarians  and 
philosophers  who  were  ready  to  shed  their  own  blood  for  its 
sake.  One  after  another,  with  but  little  variation  of  form,  they 
prayed  the  same  prayer.  "  Bear  with  our  many  repetitions,"  — 
prayed  the  hater  of  sentimental  religion,  faith  without  Avorks, 
the  antinomianism  of  a  slave-trading  piety,  —  "  Thou  who  didst 
pray  unto  thy  Father,  in  thine  agony  on  man's  behalf,  three  times 
saying  the  same  ivords  ! "  AVe  only  wished  Harriet  Martineau 
could  have  heard. 

Then,  too,  the  "  quarrels "  of  colonizationists  and  abolition- 
ists !  So  she  understood  "  that  death-grapple  in  the  darkness 
'twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word  ! " 

It  was  a  great  breach  of  conventionalism  to  thrust  in  at  this 
stage  of  the  correspondence  between  herself  and  Mr.  Loring,  but 
I  felt  sure  of  the  real  character  of  the  illustrious  personage,  and 
that  she  would  not  fail,  after  having  seen  all,  to  discern  the 
unusual  stress  of  the  time,  and  to  find  in  it  a  reason  and  an 
excuse  for  so  unusual  a  procedure. 

I  returned  again  and  again  in  memory  to  her  declaration, 
"  If  all  had  the  spirit  of  Jesus  it  would  be  abolished  in  a  day ; " 
for  I  knew  that  to  her  mind  ''  the  spirit  of  Jesus  "  was  the 
synonyme  of  all  that  was  authoritative  by  reason  of  excellence. 
I  did  not  build  so  much  as  others  upon  her  having  written  the 
best  antislavery  tale.  It  would  not  follow  because  i\Irs.  Behn 
and  Steele  and  the  Duchess  de  Duras  were  equal  to  the  concep- 
tion of  "  Orinoko,"  "  Inkle  and  Yarico,"  and  "  Ourika,"  that  they 
could  be  true  to  human  nature,  under  the  severest  ordeal,  —  as 
that  certainly  was  to  which  slavery  in  the  United  States  sub- 
jected every  foreigner  of  distinction.  But  the  writer  of  ''  the 
Scott  papers,"  the  true  painter  of  woman,  the  exalter  and 
consoler  of  poverty,  —  no,  I  never  could  doubt  that  she  must 
eventually  see  things  as  they  really  were.  I  wrote  to  her,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  her  reply  as  differing  in  tone  or  spirit 
from  her  letter  to  Mr.  Loring,  nor  do  I  find  it  among  the  collec- 
tion of  her  letters  to  myself.     I  suppose  it  was  lent  at  the  time, 
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and  worn  out,  as  the  other  letters  had  wellnigh  been.  Tliey 
were  not  private  letters.  Whatever  it  was,  it  did  not  shake 
my  faitli  in  her,  and  I  awaited  her  coming  with  undiminislied 
interest. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  sight  of  her  so  long  ago  I 
We  had,  as  it  were,  a  long  sitting,  for  we  first  saw  her  at 
church,  —  Dr.  Channing's.  It  was  a  presence  one  did  not 
speedily  tire  of  looking  on,  —  most  attractive  and  impressive  ; 
yet  the  features  were  plain,  and  only  saved  from  seeming  heavily 
moulded  by  her  thinness.  She  was  rather  taller  and  more 
strongly  made  than  most  American  ladies.  Her  complexion  was 
neither  fair  nor  sallow,  nor  yet  of  the  pale  intellectual  tone  tliat 
is  thought  to  belong  to  authorship.  It  was  the  hue  of  one 
severely  tasked,  but  not  with  literary  work.  She  had  rich, 
brown,  abundant  hair,  folded  away  in  shining  waves  from  tlu; 
middle  of  a  forehead  totally  unlike  the  flat  one  described  by 
those  who  knew  her  as  a  child.  It  was  now  low  over  the  eyes, 
like  the  Greek  brows ;  and  embossed  rather  than  graven  by  the 
workings  of  thought.  The  eyes  themselves  were  light  and  full, 
of  a  grayish  greenish  blue,  varying  in  colour  with  the  time  of 
day  or  with  the  eye  of  the  beholder, —  les  yeux  pers  of  the  old 
French  l^omance  writers.  They  Avere  steadily  and  quietly  alert, 
as  if  constantly  seeing  something  where  another  would  have  found 
nothing  to  notice.  Her  habitual  expression  was  one  of  serene 
and  self-sufficing  dignity,  —  the  look  of  perfect  and  benevolent 
repose  that  comes  to  them  whose  long,  unselfish  struggle  to 
wring  its  best  from  life  has  been  crowned  with  complete  victory. 
You  might  walk  the  livelong  day  in  any  city  streets,  and  not 
meet  such  a  face  of  simple,  cheerful  strength,  with  so  much  light 
and  sweetness  in  its  play  of  feature.  And  the  longer  one  knew 
her  the  more  this  charm  was  felt ;  for  it  was  the  very  spirit  "  of 
love  and  of  power  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

In  intimate  conversation  she  was  free  and  winning  beyond 
any  one  we  had  ever  seen.  Her  one  great  gift  seemed  then  to 
be  utterance  ;  not  rhetoric,  nut  elocution,  not  eloquence,  not 
wit, — though  her  talk  was  full  of  short  corner- touches,  —  but 
the  facidty  of  rapidly  communicating  thought  and  feeling.     Her 
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fulness  of  sympathy  made  it  natural  to  her  to  meet  every  mind 
in  private  society  just  as  she  unfailingly  did  the  public  mind  in 
her  writings,  —  exactly  where  it  laboured.  She  could  not  help 
saying  to  every  person  something  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  see- 
ing how  many  there  were  whose  after-lives  she  acted  upon  by  a 
word,  her  one  great  gift  seems  to  have  been  to  influence  and  to 
teach.  There  was  something  in  her  which  broke  down  the 
American  caution  and  reserve.  Give  her  ten  minutes,  and  it  all 
melted  away.  She  was  surprised  to  find  the  New-Englanders  so 
merry  a  people ;  but  interchange  of  thought  in  a  free  country, 
where  each  is  sovereign,  was  then  less  safe  than  under  a  despot- 
ism ;  and  a  paid  government-spy  in  every  social  circle  less  a 
check  on  intercourse  than  the  American  dread  of  j^ublic  opinion 
under  the  rule  of  slavery  ;  and  so  we  laughed  together,  because 
we  could  do  that  without  risk.  We  had  a  jesting  spirit  in 
conformity  to  our  institutions,  when  slavery  was  one  of 
them.  It  was  neither  the  English  humour  nor  the  French  wit, 
but  a  droll  narrative  humourousness  of  our  own,  —  wit  forced 
out  of  dangerous  channels  into  safe  ones.  It  Avas  our  refuge 
from  the  dulness  of  "  non-committal "  intercourse.  Ladies 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  it  without  so  much  of  limitation 
that  it  then  made  them  seem  stiff  and  pedantic.  And  though 
at  that  time  we  were  a  friendly  hearted,  we  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  social  people.  And  all  this  made  Harriet  Marti- 
neau's  cheerful,  free  simplicity  like  a  fresh  breeze  in  a  stagnant 
place.  Discussion,  debate,  monologue,  and  dialogue  are  all  more 
natural  to  us  than  conversation.  So  little,  in  fact,  was  it  then  in 
our  nature  or  habits,  that  we  thought  conversible  Europeans  must 
have  been  trained  to  it  as  an  art.  Parties  not  being  permanent, 
no  protection  existed  for  the  one-sided  freedom  of  intercourse 
which  could  exist  in  England. 

Then,  in  addition  to  whatever  there  was  of  natural  inapti- 
tude, increased  by  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  institutions, 
came  in  the  check  of  incessant  strife  between  our  theory  and 
our  practice.  All  this  made  a  comparatively  wintry  state  of 
heart ;  which,  however  it  might  warm  up  in  the  actual  conflict 
of  life,  could  seldom  cast  off  in  society  the  conversational  mufflers 
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of  liealtli,  woatluM",  li.i;lit  litciary  ciiiicisiii,  line-art  pcdaiiiry, 
and  t'liii. 

The  [)assa^c  Uiruugh  our  soi-icty  (ji'  uiic  .so  lull  and  IVcc  was  a 
season  of  refreshing.  Harriet  Martineau  did  New  England  good 
wherever  she  Avent,  entering  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  int(j  all 
tlie  interests  of  the  hour.  At  JSaleni,  where  she  was  the  gu(!st  of 
^Ir.  Stephen  C  IMiillips,  then  our  Massachusetts  member  of  Con- 
gress, she  beeanie  the  iniluencing  friend  of  many.  It  was  for 
the  Sunday  school  there  that  slie  wrote  a  new  "  tradition  of  Pal- 
estine," the  little  story  of  "Elec  and  llachel ;"  and  the  children 
gathered  round  to  touch  her  dress  unawares,  as  if  she  could  put 
them  in  nearer  communication  with  Christ.  And  she  could  not 
only,  on  occasion,  make  the  young  serious,  but  their  elders  gay. 
The  annexed  jeu  cV esprit  pleased  her  so  much  on  account  of  its 
ingenuity,  that,  much  as  she  herself  deprecated  flattery,  she  pre- 
served it  for  her  mother.  It  was  given  her  after  an  evening's 
conversation,  by  Di'.  Flint,  a  Unitarian  minister  and  a  poet,  who 
had  made  numberless  inquiries  about  English  living  authors. 

It  was  of  these  lines  that  an  amused  friend  remarked,  "  They 
A\ould  have  been  capital  for  the  nonce,  if  it  had  not  been  so  dif- 
iicult  to  read  them  effectively." 

DR.    FLINT'S    SONNET    TO    MISS    H.    MARTINEAU' S    EAR- 
TRUMPET. 

Thrice  precious  tube  !  thou  faithful  voice-conveyer 

Through  thy  accomplished  mistress'  outward  ear 

To  that  within,  —  wont  other  sounds  to  hear 

Than  those  of  earth  ;  —  for  all  the  Nine  obey  her 

Oft  as  she  wills  their  promptings  to  rehearse 

In  tale,  or  tract,  or  choice  morceaux  of  verse  :  — 

Through  thee,  quick,  clear,  and  sweet  response  I  win 

From  more  than  Delphic  oracle  within. 

For  spirits  o'er  the  vasty  deep  I  call 

Through  thee  ;  and  Endor's  witch  to  royal  Saul 

The  prophet's  form  not  sooner  brought  than  she 

The  gifted  minds  of  her  fair  isle  to  me. 

My  heart's  warm  thanks  to  her  I  fain  would  speak, 

But  words  to  tell  their  warmth  are  all  too  poor  and  weak. 
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We  gathered,  from  the  surprise  she  seemed  to  feel  at  finding 
the  abohtionists  to  be  persons  of  good  sense  and  education,  — 
freer  than  the  rest  of  the  world  from  narrowness,  violence,  and 
fanaticism,  —  through  what  a  course  of  misrepresentations  of  them 
she  must  have  passed.  Indeed,  it  could  have  been  no  otherwise. 
The  whole  land  rung  with  the  abuse  of  them  that  preceded  and 
prepared  for  violence,  and  not  a  voice  had  spoken  for  the  absent. 
"  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  liave  told  me,"  she  said,  "  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Birney,  living  within  thirty  miles  of  him."  This  was 
Judge  Birney  of  Alabama,  in  poverty  and  exile  in  a  free  State 
for  having  emancipated  his  slaves,  although  surrounded  by  a 
young  family  dependent  on  him  for  education  and  support ; 
and,  what  was  far  more  a  trial  of  faith  and  principle  (as  he,  alas ! 
afterwards  found),  he  had  joined  the  antislavery  movement,  to 
which  he  owed  the  hapi^y  impulse. 

She  was  told  the  abolitionists  were  unsexing  woman,  so  that 
good  men  found  it  necessary  to  repul)lish  in  America  good  little 
English  books  on  her  appropriate  moral  sphere, 
"  But  what  is  her  appropriate  moral  sphere  1 " 
"  Why,  certainly  a  special  and  different  one  from  man's." 
"  But  if  so,  she  would  have  had  a  special  and  different  Christ." 
"  But,  dear  ]\Iiss  ]\Iartineau,  is  it  possible  you  think  women 
have  the  same  duties  and  rights  as  men  ? " 

"  I  think  their  powers  ought  to  settle  that  question." 
Circumstances  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  liad 
been  preparing  it  for  that  question,  but  it  was  Harriet  jMartineau 
who  took  the  initiative  in  presenting  it  for  a  })ractical  solution  in 
the  United  States,  by  her  conversation  and  example,  seconding 
her  writings. 

Then,  the  abolitionists  were  "  people  of  one  idea."  "  But  you 
Americans,"  slie  replied,  "all  seem  to  have  a  special  mission.  Is 
it  not  natural  we  should  all  have  one,  in  accordance  with  our 
individual  capacities  1  Some  devote  themselves  respectively  to 
temperance,  education,  peace,  or  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts  ;  why  should  not  Freedom  be  the  mission  of  oth- 
ers 1 "  This  made  so  wide  an  impression,  that  we  became  at 
length  wearied  with  the  echo  of  this  saying  about  a  "  mission  " 
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among  persons  wlio  still  refused  to  let  abolitionists  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 

Once  the  conversation  falling  upon  endurance,  and  what  men 
iiii,L;ht  be  called  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  encounter  in  consetiuenoo 
of  tloing  right,  and  what  prospects  tht;  mind  could  be;  ])rou;4lit  to 
dwell  on  with  composure,  she  said,  "  I  have  often  thought  tliat 
tli;.'  worst  thing  that  could  befall  me  would  be  to  die  of  starvation 
on  a  doorstep  ;  and  (gleefully)  I  think  I  could  bear  it." 

Talking  of  the  dilHculties  tliat  beset  Necessariaiiism  as  com- 
}>ared  with  the  Boston  Unitarian  ideas,  she  said,  "  /  tiiid  no  dif- 
liculty  so  great  as  a  God  that  tlid  not  hinder  what  hapjiened 
to-day  and  does  not  know  what  is  going  to  take  place  to-morrow." 
Once  when  atheism  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  she  was 
t(dd  there  was  but  one  avowed  atheist  in  the  State.  "  I  wish 
there  were  a  thousand,"  she  said  ;  "  for  what  depths  of  conceal- 
ment and  suffering  tlu;  fact  implies  !  " 

This  one  avowed  atheist,  Abner  Kneeland,  was  then  under 
prosecution  for  blasphemy,  for  having  declared  in  his  newspaper, 
"  The  Investigator,"  that  he  thought  "  the  God  of  the  Univer- 
salists,  with  all  his  moral  attributes  (aside  from  nature  itself),  a 
chimera  of  their  own  imagination." 

Harriet  Martineau's  conversation  with  her  friend,  Mr.  Ellis 
Gray  Loring,  on  the  sulycct  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
l)ress  in  connection  Avith  this  case,  resulted,  on  Mr.  Kneeland's 
subse(iuent  conviction,  in  the  preparation  of  a  jDetition,  signed 
by  Di".  (dianning  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  others,  all 
Christians,  and  some  of  them  evangelical  Christians,  for  the 
pnrdon  of  the  offender.*     This  petition  was  rejected  by  the  gov- 

*  Tliere  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  tliis  number  of  signatures.  Not  a 
single  one  was  furnished  from  any  theological  seminary,  while  a  counter  peti- 
ti(in  was  numerously  and  spontaneously  signed  by  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  in  tlie  community.  In  Mr.  Loring's  original  draft  there  were  two  addi- 
tional grountls  of  oi)position  to  religious  prosecutions  :  1.  That  belief,  not 
being  voluntary,  cannot  rightfully  be  rewarded  or  punished  ;  2.  That  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  what  a  man  believes  to  be  true,  on  subjects  of  a  practical 
bearing,  the  expression  of  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  a  clear  duty  to  others. 
These  seemed  to  Dr.  C'lianning,  who  headed  the  petition,  to  savour  too  much  of 
tlie  metaphysics  of  Unitarianism  to  be  admissible  in  a  document  intendeil  for 
general  signature. (!)    To  one   neither  metaphysician  nor  Unitarian  it  would 
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ernor  and  council,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  Xot  only  was  it 
the  last  prosecution  of  a  theological  opinion  in  Massachusetts ; 
it  set  in  motion  a  demand  for  equal  legal  rights  irrespective  of 
theology  ;  and  what  is  popularly  called  "  the  Atheist  Witness 
bill"  —  agitated  from  time  to  time  in  our  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture for  two-and-twenty  years  —  passed  botli  branches,  to  the 
statute-book,  and  was  only  prevented  from  formal  record  as  a 
law,  in  accordance  with  the  public  conviction  of  its  everlasting 
need,  by  the  electioneering  necessities  of  the  moment. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  discordance  between  herself  and  our 
Unitarians  generally  on  the  subject  of  a  First  Cause  other  than 
the  approximation  to  the  Orthodox  world  occasioned  by  her 
Necessarianism.  Yet  I  think  her  mind  must  have  begun  to 
transcend  their  usual  forms  of  tliought.  To  one  who  spoke  to 
her  of  the  importance  of  sympathy  Avith  God  she  replied, 
"Yes!  —  for  it  is  the  love  of  truth."  "We  must  be  true  to 
our  own  consciences,"  continued  the  hrst.  "Yes,  —  but- con- 
viction is  not  truth." 

She  was  puzzled  about  our  "  harsli  language,"  as  it  was  called 
by  the  tender-hearted  country  at  large,  that  bore  to  look  on 
torture  and  dare  not  look  on  trutli.  "  Why  don't  they  prose- 
cute you  for  defamation  ] "  she  said.  "  Because  we  don't  de- 
fame.'" That  then  was  not  it;  and  she  finally  seemed  to  settle 
into  the  opinion  that  it  was  our  bad  taste  that  made  the  diffi- 
cidty,  —  an  unfortunate  defect  on  our  part  to  be  deprecated  as 
lessening  the  force  of  the  idea.  AYe  were  not  prepared  to  make 
our  defence  on  the  score  of  taste.  "  Tastes  differ,"  to  so  pro- 
verbial an  extent,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  forbade  so  rude  a  thing 
in  society  as  finding  i'ault  with  tliem.  We  only  stated  the»fact 
that  ours  was  the  accepted  mode  of  preaching  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  tlu;  clergy  of  the  country,  tlu;  evangelical  custom,  — 
not  to  say  fasliion  ;  though  to  English  Episcopacy  and  LTnita- 
rianism,  and  all   who  "never  mention   hell  to  ears  polite,"  it 


certainly  seem  tliat  if  tliere  evei-  did  exi-t  jn-actical  universal  trutli.s,  making  a 
part  of  the  very  nature  of  tilings,  these  are  they.  In  deference  to  liim,  tliey 
were,  however,  omitted.  I>nt  tliis  was  the  character  of  tliat  good  man's  minil. 
He  constantly  needed  the  admonition  of  the  French  statesman,  conveyed  in  his 
definition  of  a  helise,  —  "C'est  oublier  la  cliose  csseutielle." 
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of  course  seemed  to  be  removed  from  the  category  of  profane 

sw('ariii<,'  only  Ity  Ixiiiij;  couclied  in  J;il)liral  language.  And 
tliougli  we  loved  the  jlchrcw  sound  of  it,  she  might  be  allowed 
to  find  fault.  Hut  we  refused  to  grant  the  same  immunity  to 
Audover  and  Princeton,  whose  mother  tongue  it  was,  witliont 
a  scorcliing  exposure  of  their  hypocrisy, 

"Now  tell  me  liow  mueh  of  the  'Liberator'  you  really  wiile?" 
said  she,  seeing  1  had  defeudiul  it  on  Ixjth  principle  and 
expediency,  and  on  the  very  grounds  for  which  it  was  generally 
condemned.  ''One  would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  there  was 
but  one  duty  in  life,  —  rebuke."  "  Exactly  so,"  I  was  about  to 
say  ;  "  these  are  of  the  times  when  rebuke  is  *  wisdom,  holiness, 
goodness,  justice,  and  truth.'  "  But  something  of  elevated  emo- 
tion in  her  look  stopped  me ;  and  I  only  said,  "  I  desire  no 
further  special  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  of  your  determination  to  see  and  know  all  things  for  your- 
self, and  of  your  determination  to  act  rightly  and  justly  in  every 
emergency."  Again  she  had  used  the  very  words  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cause,  but  with  a  spirit  so  foreign  to  the  moral 
toadyism  of  Unitarian  sentimentality  and  evangelical  hypocrisy, 
that  one  could  only  hail  it  with  satisfaction.  The  abolitionists 
had  been  reviled  without  exception  for  their  sweeping,  unmiti- 
gated censures,  but  always  most  unjustly.  The  blessing  be- 
sought by  the  old  Massachusetts  divine  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  — "  Lord,  grant  us  thy  crowning  mercy  to  discriminate 
between  things  that  differ."  By  their  fruits  we  knew  men. 
Their  words  were  merely  their  disguises  at  this  time ;  and 
often  plausible  enough  "to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect." 

I  only  added  that  I  wished  she  knew  Mr.  Garrison,  whose 
journal  I  had  been  defending  as  a  means  of  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  and  adaptation  in  American  affairs  and  character. 
I  had  no  long  conversation  with  her  after.  Previous  to  her 
accepting  our  invitation  to  attend  the  antislavery  meeting  of 
which  she  has  given  an  account,  she  asked  if  the  ground  we 
had  taken,  of  opposition  to  slavery,  had  cost  us  many  friends  ] 
We  said  yes.     ''  Remember  not  to  be  unjust,  and  say  that  tliey 
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deserted  you ;  for  it  is  you  who  have  deserted  them.  It  is  you 
who  are  changed.  They  remain  the  same."  It  was  very  true ; 
only  men  do  not  long  remain  the  same  under  such  circumstances, 
—  they  inevitably  grow  worse ;  and  that  she  had  opportunity  to 
see  afterwards,  though  the  time  was  not  yet. 

We  have  seen  what  England  was  when  she  came  into  it ;  now 
let  us  look  back  to  the  condition  of  America  when  she  entered 
it.  It  was  during  her  first  sojourn  in  ^lassachusetts,  at  the  time 
such  thoughts  as  these  Avere  revolving  in  her  mind,  that  we  made 
our  first  attempt  to  see  Harriet  Martineau.  We  too,  with  the 
rest,  were  drawn  to  meet  her,  whose  way  it  had  never  been,  as  a 
family,  to  seek  strangers  of  distinction,  and  who  were  now  too 
busy  witli  our  antislavery  conflict  to  have  taken  up  an  ordinary 
guest.  But  in  this  case  our  family  elders  encouraged  us.  Was 
she  not  of  their  own  faith, — the  "  essential,"  "  unfolded,"  "  mani- 
fested "  faith  of  the  prize  essays  ?  Had  she  not  established  a  claim 
on  them,  and  so  on  us,  by  her  letter  to  the  deaf?  Had  she  not 
created  Cousin  Marshall,  and  Letitia,  and  Ella  of  Garveloch,  and 
Cassius  of  Demerara  1  And  while  the  Tories  had  been  taunting 
the  English  abolitionists,  up  to  tlie  very  hour  when  dawn  broke 
into  the  windows  of  Parliament  upon  their  victory,  with  having 
done  nothing  all  these  forty  years,  was  she  not  one  of  them? 
Her  they  encouraged  us  to  seek,  and  her  we  determined  to  see. 
Chiefs  of  all  parties  and  advocates  of  all  schemes  were  thronging 
to  her  for  sanction,  and  what  should  hinder  us  ?  They  had  en- 
throned her  under  the  palm-tree  (and  even  under  the  palmetto), 
and  all  our  American  Israel  was  trooping  up  to  her  for  judgment, 
and  why  not  we  among  the  rest  1  Xay,  I  inwardly  felt,  why 
not  we  especially,  of  all  the  rest]  for,  being  what  her  works 
proclaimed  her  to  be,  I  knew  our  lives  could  not  fiiil  to  be  of  one 
substance,  nor  our  lot  of  being  cast  in  together. 

But  the  hearts  of  some  misgave  tliem  on  the  way.  "  We  are 
young,"  Ave  said,  "  and  unknown.  "  "  No  matter,"  we  made 
answer  to  ourselves,  with  all  the  preoccupation  of  Sisera's  mother, 
"  we  understand  her !  and  all  these  troops  of  homagers  do 
not."  Here  we  were  doubtless  mistaken.  AVe  did  but  feel,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  the  lift  and  sv/ay  of  the  powerful  nature 
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that  was  passing  by.  We  went,  in  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  to  meet 
it,  forecasting  the  coming  interview  as  we  went. 

"  But  the  trurupet ! "  said  one  of  the  young  girls  of  the 
band;  '' liow  shall  we  venture  to  speak  to  her  through  tliatV^ 
And  our  ignorance  and  our  imaginations  of  what  we  had  never 
seen  magnified  it  into  an  instrument  of  dreadful  resonance, 
drawing  every  eye  upon  the  speaker.  But  we  were  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  daunted  by  trifles,  and  quickly  gathered  up 
our  courage.  "  No  matter  how  much  noise  it  makes ;  we  shall 
have  altogether  the  advantage  of  others,  for  ve  have  something 
to  say.  Only  ive  have  hold  of  the  root  of  all  American  problems, 
—  *  we  few,  we  happy  few ! '  Others  will  take  the  trumpet 
as  she  presents  it,  and  in  their  confusion  will  fail  to  make  them- 
selves understood.  (We  had  previously  had  minute  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  her  receptions,  and  how  gray-headed  statesmen 
lost  their  presence  of  mind  as  they  took  it  from  her  hand.) 
'  What  did  you  observe  ? '  she  will  inquire.  '  I  merely  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  very  fine  day,'  It  will  give  no  such  uncer- 
tain sound  when  we  take  it  in  liand  !  '  /  said  they  are  men- 
stealers  ! '  will  bear  repeating  twice  !  " 

Since  the  Vision  of  Alnaschar  there  had  not  been  so  clear  a 
foreshadowing  of  what  was  not  to  come  to  pass.  She  was  not  at 
home  :  and  i\Irs.  Tuckerman,  her  hostess  for  the  day,  told  us  that 
she  would  be  able  to  see  no  more  visitors  till  after  her  return 
from  the  South. 

It  was  no  freak  of  calling  their  elders  names  that,  just  before 
Harriet  IMartineau's  arrival,  had  unaccountably  seized  a  set  of 
well-bred  young  people  of  much  hope  and  promise ;  no  sudden 
fit  of  insanity,  destroying  their  usefulness  and  blighting  their 
prospects  in  life.  A  grander  prospect  was  opening  to  them,  and 
the  most  exalted  uses.  To  a  nation  blindly  wandering  to  no 
end,  after  blind  guides,  or  deluded  by  deceivers,  a  leader  had 
now  arisen,  —  it  was  hoped  in  season  to  arouse  the  United  States 
to  a  sense  of  their  condition.  They  had  been  delivered  over, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  service  of  slavery,  and  they  neither 
knew  nor  felt  the  ruin  and  dishonour  of  submitting  to  such  a 
tyranny.    Under  its  corrupting  influence  the  country  had  actually 
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lost  the  sense  of  moral  distinctions.  The  terms  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  sin  and  holiness,  ^ice  and  virtue,  no  longer 
represented  the  original  ideas  when  Garrison,  the  first  to  whom 
this  fresh  inspiration  of  freedom  came,  undertook  to  awaken  in 
the  people  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  danger.  Now  for  the  first  time 
was  heard,  on  the  soil  of  the  Xew  AVorld,  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
and  exclusively  human  instincts,  —  mightier  than  penalties  and 
arms:  — 

"  I  determined  to  lift  up,  at  everv  hazard,  the  standard  of  emanci- 
pation, within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  hirthplace  of  liberty. 
That  standard  is  now  unfurled  —  till  every  chain  be  broken  and  every 
bondman  set  free  !  Let  Southern  oppressors  tremble,  —  let  their  secret 
abettors  tremble,  —  let  their  Northern  apologists,  —  let  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  persecuted  blacks  tremble  ! 

"  I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language  ;  but 
is  there  not  a  cause  for  severity  ?  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think, 
or  speak,  or  write  with  moderation.  No  !  No  !  Tell  a  man  whose 
house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm  ;  tell  him  to  moderately 
rescue  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher  ;  tell  the  mother  to 
gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen  ;  — 
but  urge  not  me  to  use  moderation  in  a  case  like  the  present.  I  am 
in  earnest,  —  I  will  not  ecpiivocate,  —  I  will  not  excuse,  —  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard. 

'•  It  is  pretended  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipation  by 
the  coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipitancy  of  my  measures. 
The  charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question  my  influence,  humble  as  it 
is,  is  felt  at  this  moment,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  shall  be  felt 
in  coming  years,  —  not  perniciously,  but  beneficially  ;  not  as  a  curse, 
but  as  a  blessing  ;  and  posterity  wdll  bear  testimony  that  I  was  right. 
I  desire  to  thank  God  that  he  enables  me  to  disregard  '  the  fear  of 
man  which  In-ingeth  a  snare,'  and  to  speak  his  truth,  in  its  simplicity 
and  power." 

At  first  not  more  than  a  Spartan  three  hundred  heard  and 
heeded,  —  small  force  to  batth^  for  three  millions,  against 
the  whole  land  on  the  other  side,  —  but  they  did  not  shrink 
abashed  in  tlieir  insigniiicance  from  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, although   its  ultimate  import  loomed    up  brighter   and 
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broader  every  instant  l)e{oro  tlieir  j^'aze,  till  it  speedily  took  the 
^^raiul  projjortitins  of  the  salvation  of  a  wc.irld,  —  involvcnl  iji  the 
([uestion  of  human  freedom.  All  (inestions,  all  rights,  all  futurity, 
hi'came  visible  in  its  radiance.  These-  were  strong  hours  in  a 
land's  destiny,  but  not  a  tlou])t  or  fear  ix-rolcxeil  them  that 
came  forward  to  give  it  shape.  The  intimate  convicti(^n  of  each 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be, 

"  For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordained  !" 

and  they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  with  a  joyful  disregard  of 
th(^  personal  cost,  which  entirely  took  from  their  deed  tlie  charac- 
ter of  sacrifice.  'J'hey  wrought  their  righteous  will,  and  took  the 
consequences.  "  One  to  a  hundred  thousand  "  (they  were  told), 
"you  are  mad  to  expect  success."  "We  should  be  worse  than 
mad  to  doubt,  for  that  one  is  in  the  right."  "  Nobody  else  sees 
a  chance  of  success  for  you."  "  Nobody  else  knows  wdiat  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

The  work  they  had  undertaken  was  to  them  not  only  an 
enterprise  and  an  association  :  it  was  also  a  principle,  a  cause,  a 
religion.  Every  heart  and  brain  was  under  the  charm  of  all  the 
great  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  ever  stirred  humanity.  As 
they  battled  with  the  thousand  shift}''  pretences  men  took  to 
escape  the  truth  and  avoid  doing  justice  to  the  slaves,  it  was  to 
make  an  enemy  and  meet  a  calumny  at  every  blow  ;  and  thus, 
amid  church-craft  and  state-craft,  and  over  all  the  crafty  special 
defences  of  slavery,  built  up  around  it  by  a  people  it  had  utterly 
corrupted  and  subdued,  the  fight  w^nt  on.  France  is  logical, 
and  England  is  compromising ;  but  free,  slaveholding  America 
was  both :  and  hence  the  keen  scholastic  strife,  the  energy  of 
holy  warfare,  unknown  in  union  in  the  day  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
Abeillard  and  William  de  Champeaux.  But  it  was  no  barren 
subtlety  or  mad  crusade  that  occupied  our  minds.  Though  each 
was  for  himself  in  search  of  absolute  truth  and  absolute  right, 
yet  all  were  as  one  in  refusing  longer  to  brook  that  broad  gross 
insult  to  a  Saviour-Christ,  that  outrage  against  the  moral  sense 
offered  by  the  reigning  public  opinion  qf  the  land,  —  the  justifi- 
cation of  slaveholders  as  good  Christians.     They  pronounced  a 
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slaveholder  a  blot  upon  Christianity,  and  condemning  the  Ameri- 
can slave  system  as  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  they  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  immediately  abolished.  "  But  the 
nation  is  not  ready."  "  The  slaves  are  ready.  Every  good  man 
is  ready."  "  But  the  obstacles  !  "  "  There  are  none  but  your 
selfish  injustice."  "  But  the  preparation  !  "  "  The  demand  is 
the  preparation ;  and  the  only  preparation  indispensable  : "  and 
they  made  it ;  —  in  every  form  of  argument,  appeal,  entreaty, 
reproof,  statistics,  petition ;  through  such  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments, all  tuned  to  concert-pitch,  as  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
the  completeness  of  the  harmony.  They  claimed  for  the  slaves 
liberty  and  equality  before  the  law.  "  You  are  amalgamation- 
ists."  They  demanded  the  abolition,  by  the  nation,  of  all  slavery 
within  its  jurisdiction.  "You  are  disunionists  and  incendiaries." 
They  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  religious  sanctions  from 
the  system.  ''  You  are  infidels."  And  the  reverend  and  ap- 
proved good  mastey^s  of  the  South  became  furious  and  lawless, 
and  the  hollow  hearts  and  cardinal  sins  of  the  jN'orth  felt  rebuked 
and  outraged,  and  both  took  counsel  together  how  they  might 
destroy  us  out  of  the  land,  before  we  should  succeed  in  implant- 
ing in  it  a  hatred  of  slavery. 

At  this  time  it  was  that  Harriet  Martineau  was  telling  her 
mother,  and  noting  in  her  private  journal,  what  she  saw  of  the 
"theory  and  practice  of  society  in  America."  Among  merchants 
speculating  in  Alabama  lands,  or  involved  by  mortgages  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves;  among  planters,  with  their  capital  in  cotton- 
raising  and  slave-breeding ;  among  tender-spirited  clergymen, 
enjoying  the  sjmniel's  privileges  in  the  midst  of  such  ;  among 
politicians,  gambling  for  the  high  offices  which  give  the  means 
to  buy  their  tools  with  petty  places;  among  manufacturers  and 
land-owners,  possessing  wealth  enough  to  make  tools  of  rival  sects 
by  paying  the  heaviest  proportion  of  the  preaching-tax,  —  among 
these  and  such  as  these  she  was  likely  to  find  better  theory  than 
practice.  The  former  can  be  learned  in  a  day  :  the  latter  is  less 
obvious.  The  rending  antislavery  battle  then  going  on  had  for 
its  object  to  show  the  world  how  the  whole  land  was  sown  vn.i\\ 
invisible  sharp  instruments  to  wound  whatever  feet  should  press 
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too  near  tlie  political  and  icligious  machinery  of  despotism  in 
America.  It  took  years  of  severe  conflict  to  carry  these  out- 
works and  lay  the  springs  of  slavery  bare. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  best  men  Harriet  Marti ucau  met,  — 
whose  natures  should  have  instantly  kindled  at  our  call,  — 
seized  with  misplaced  modesty,  were  breathing  a  quieting  senti- 
mentalism  over  the  country ;  while  others,  of  hardier  spirits, 
while  they  trampled  down  this  true  revival  of  religion,  were 
setting  in  motion  the  idle  machinery  of  sectarian  "  revivalism," 
with  strictest  care  to  put  nothing  between  its  millstones  to 
grind.  The  more  compassionate,  the  more  cunning,  and  the 
statistically  given,  were  busy  with  that  lie  with  circumstance,  — 
the  Colonization  Society.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  rouse  such 
men  to  the  burden  and  heat  of  so  great  a  day.  The  curse  of 
knowing  better  than  they  lived  came  upon  them ;  and  the  few 
Avho  laid  the  cause  of  liberty  to  heart  were  left  to  stand  by  it 
alone,  and  bide  the  brunt  of  every  calumny  that  could  be  heaped 
on  "ignorant  and  mischievous  fanatics,"  —  "the  vulgar  and  de- 
based dregs  of  the  land." 

And  men  Avho  could  have  undeceived  Harriet  jNIartineau  at 
every  step,  because  they  personally  knew  the  honour  and  excel- 
lence of  tlie  persons  thus  maligned  on  account  of  their  best  qual- 
ities, —  men  who  would  themselves  have  been  abolitionists  but 
for  the  loss  and  glorious  shame  of  the  thing  to  which  they  were 
not  erpial, — were  meanly  mute  when  their  silence  endangered  the 
lives  of  their  best  fellow-citizens  :  and  wdien  at  length  they 
spoke,  it  was  to  endanger  them  still  more.  The  model  states- 
man and  scholar  suggested  their  indictment  at  common  law, 
and  sold  tlieir  rights  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  and  of  associa- 
tion, to  his  slaveholding  dictators  for  a  future  senatorship  and 
foreign  embassy.  The  pattern  saint  authenticated  the  street  cal- 
umny that  t:ie  abolitionists  were  in  favour  of  cruel  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves.  The  leading  jurist  said  law  was  not  for 
the  protection  of  abolitionists,  —  only  for  the  safe  guarding  of 
slave-property.  The  model  gentleman  sneered  at  them  as  very 
low  in  the  social  scale, — "ancillary,"  he  thought,  for  he  was  too 
much  a  gentleman  to  call  the  ladies,  his  neighbours,  servant-maids. 
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—  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  driven  stupidly  with  the  rest  into 
this  disgrace,  by  infamous  editors,  hired  to  do  the  work  of  mer- 
chants whose  Southern  land-speculations  and  carrying- trade  might 
be  more  or  less  productive  as  slavery  was  more  or  less  firm  in  the 
market.  And  all  the  w^ealth,  official  station,  literary  prestige, 
religious  authority,  in  short  (to  use  a  New  England  provincial- 
ism), "all  the  property  and  standing"  of  the  country,  rose  up 
against  the  abolitionists.  They  thought  of  that  strange,  impres- 
sive utterance  —  satire  at  once  and  psalm  —  of  David:  "The 
mighty  are  gathered  against  me,  —  not  for  my  transgression,  nor 
for  my  sin^ 

Harriet  Martineau  used  to  laugh  at  us  Americans  for  our 
habit  of  beginning  at  the  beginning  in  our  talk.  "  I  ask  a 
question  here,"  she  said,  "  and  you  begin  at  the  creation  and  go 
on  to  the  day  of  judgment."  But  yet  what  ive  did  in  talk  she 
always  did  in  reality.  She  was,  I  think,  the  most  whole- 
minded,  large-minded,  right-minded  person  I  ever  met  in  any 
country ;  the  most  capable  of  discerning  the  end  from  the 
beginning  in  human  affairs  ;  and  hence  her  instinctive  power  — 
confiding  and  free  from  suspicion  as  her  nature  was  —  to  discern 
halfness,  untruth,  and  insufficiency  in  human  character. 

She  had,  I  think,  but  one  personal  interview  with  i\Ir.  Garri- 
son (then  unknown,  except  in  an  unfavourable  manner,  as  a 
tenant  of  the  Maryland  state-prison,  and  as  the  "  low  criminal " 
on  whose  head  a  price  of  $.5,000  had  been  set  by  the  State  of 
Georgia),  while  she  was  long  the  fsivoured  guest  and  beloved 
friend  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  admired  and  honoured  guest  or 
associate  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Judge  Story,  Mr.  Webster  and  ^Ir. 
Everett,  the  Bowditch  family,  the  C.  G.  Lorings,  and  a  hundred 
others,  —  the  representative  great  men  of  America.  But  her 
mind  carefully  and  surely  discriminated  between  the  good  great 
man  and  the  good  men  who  were  not  great ;  between  the  grand, 
uncompromising  spirit,  working,  giant-like,  to  turn  the  current 
of  an  evil  age,  and  the  bad  great  men  of  the  hour,  whether  bold 
or  timid,  who  did  but  float  upon  it  to  some  selfish  end. 

Dr.  Channing,  between  whom  and  Harriet  Martineau  a  true 
friendship  subsisted  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  a  good  man, 
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but  net  in  any  sense  a  great  one,  Witli  benevolent  intentions, 
be  coTild  not  greatly  lielp  the  nineteenth  century,  for  he  knew 
very  little  about  it,  —  or  indeed  of  any  other.  lie  had  neither 
insight,  courage,  nor  firmness.-  In  his  own  church  had  sprung 
up  a  vigorous  opposition  to  slavery,  which  he  innocently,  in  so 
far  as  ignorantly,  used  the  little  strength  he  had  to  stay.  He 
was  touched  by  Brougham's  eloquent  denial  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  and  he  adopted  the  idea  as  a  theme,  but  he  dreaded 
any  one  who  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  that  their  masters 
should  instantly  renounce  that  right  of  ownership ;  he  was 
terror-stricken  at  the  idea  of  calling  on  the  Avliole  American  peo- 
ple to  take  counsel  on  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  matter  in  anti- 
slavery  associations  ;  and  above  all  he  deprecated  the  admis- 
sion of  the  coloured  race  to  our  ranks.  He  had  been  selected  by 
a  set  of  money-making  men  as  their  representative  for  piety, 
as  Edward  Everett  was  their  representative  gentleman  and 
scholar,  Judge  Story  their  representative  gentleman,  jurist, 
anel  companion  in  social  life,  and  Daniel  Webster  their  repre- 
sentative statesman  and  advocate,  looking  after  their  business 
interests  in  Congress. 

And  herein  lay  the  secret  of  these  great  American  reputations, 
^ot  one  of  them  was  of  power  to  have  made  his  way  against 
public  opinion.  The  public  acclamation  that  sustained  them 
was  not  hero-worship,  but  self-adulation.  ''  Surely  "  (it  meant, 
being  interpreted),  "  the  vigorous  money-making  power  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  and  we  ourselves  as  good  as  great  preachers,  ora- 
tors, lawyers,  and  scholars  ;  since  they  act  according  to  our  direc- 
tions, and  never  transcend  our  convictions.  These  are  our  prox- 
ies ;  and  while  we  drive  them  along  before  us  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  we  too  are  famous  in  their  fame." 

Herein,  too,  lay  the  secret  of  the  public  rage  when  the  fact 
appeared  that  the  illustrious  stranger  —  however  drawn  to  one 
by  a  like  conscientious  piety,  to  another  by  similarity  in  social, 
scientific,  or  legislative  powers,  and  to  a  third  by  appreciation  of 
belles-lettres  scholarship  —  had  not  found  these  men  themselves 
illustrious  ;  while  she  bore  with  the  greatest  composure  to  be 
laughed  at  for  pointing  out  the  despised  youth  Garrison  as  the 
great  man  of  the  age. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  honest,  earnest  abandonment  of 
her  mind  to  the  power  of  evidence,  and  how  patiently  she 
would  settle  herself  to  listen  to  another  side  of  a  question  of 
■which  she  thought  she  had  already  seen  enough  to  justify  her 
conclusion ;  ready  to  go  over  again  with  the  whole  case  as 
affected  by  the  new  element.  You  saw  she  had  but  one  desire, 
—  the  fact  :  but  one  object,  —  the  truth.  "  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not 
so  ]  "  was  the  unmingled  expression  of  her  face  while  listening  to 
the  various  testimony  that  came  before  her. 

She  possessed  a  singular  mobility  of  countenance.  It  was  sim- 
ple, compound,  or  changeful,  with  the  occasion,  keeping  exact 
pace  with  the  movement  of  her  thought.  I  recollect  once  read- 
ing to  her  a  few  verses  I  had  written  expressing  the  feelings  of 
three  hundred  delegates  of  antislavery  societies  in  the  country 
towns  of  K'ew  England,  for  whose  reception  we  could  obtain  no 
hall  in  Boston,  their  ]\Iecca,  their  Jerusalem,  "  the  city  of 
their  solemnities."  I  have  forgotten  entirely  the  verses,  but  I 
remember  the  change  of  her  face  wdth  each  as  I  repeated  them, 
as  something  extraordinary  for  sincerity  and  strength.  But  I 
was  speaking  of  her  impartiality.  It  was  from  experience  that 
she  wrote  at  that  time  her  essay  on  Moral  Independence  —  as 
one  of  them  that  "  know  what  it  is  to  rise  in  the  morning  with  a 
strong  persuasion  of  something,  to  be  shaken  before  noon,  to  per- 
ceive a  troublesome  amount  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  before 
night  ;  .  .  .  .  who  know  wliat  it  is  to  mix  alternately  with  the 
friends  and  foes  of  some  institution,  and  have  their  sympathies 
engaged  by  each,  till  they  begin  to  Avonder  if  there  are  any 
bounds  to  the  conflicting  evidence  which  may  be  offered,  any 
unity  of  principles  in  the  case,  or  any  power  of  judgment  in 
themselves.  Tlioy  know  that  tlie  only  ho])e  of  rational  and 
steadfast  conviction  lifs  in  diligent  study,  |>ali<'nt  thought,  and  a 
faithful  comparison  of  new  fads  witli  old  principles,  —  a  process 
which  few  are  able  and  fewer  still  are  willing  to  carry  out  Avith 
perfect  fidelity If  such  be  the  weakness  of  the  strong- 
est, such  the  difficulties  of  the  most  resolute,  what  is  authority  ? 
....  It  is  only  by  taking  our  stand  on  principle,  keeping 
ourselves  free  to  act  untrammelled  by  authority,  that  we    can 
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retain  any  power  of  resolving  and  working  as  rational  and 
responsible  beings. 

"  Not  only  does  individual  peace  depend  on  freed(jm  from 
authority,  but  the  very  existence  of  society  rests  on  individual 
rectitude."  * 

In  this  essay  she  speaks  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  for- 
feit their  moral  independence ;  "  Those  who  are  so  overpow- 
ered by  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  man  in  the  abstract  that 
their  own  individuality  shrinks,  and  they  submit  to  authority 
under  the  idea  of  doing  homage  to  humanity  ;  .  .  .  .  those  who 
relinquish  it  by  moral  perversion  of  some  kind,  whether  called 
selfishness,  timidity,  or  mistake  as  to  the  right  objects  of  pur- 
suit; ....  those  who  fail  for  lack  of  nerve,  taking  pledges 
they  know  they  shall  forfeit,  deny  principles  they  know  to  be 
true,  hide  truths  confided  to  them  to  be  revealed,  uphold  insti- 
tutions their  Maker's  hand  is  pulling  down,  hold  their  peace 
Avhen  they  should  speak,  and  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light, 
and  all  '  because  they  cannot  meet  the  questioning  eye,  or 
bear  the  pointing  finger,  or  contemplate  the  petty  instruments 
of  man's  persecution ';....  those  who  uphold  with  clamor  a 
barbarous  institution,  if  it  only  keeps  up  a  demand  for  their  mer- 
chandise ;  .  .  .  .  the  office-seekers  who,  in  reptile  degradation, 
prey  upon  the  honours  of  society  ;  .  .  .  .  those  who  act  for  fame, 
l)rofaning  with  the  breath  of  men  the  power  tliat  onglit  to  be 
sanctified  to  the  service  of  truth,  putting  their  manliood  up 
for  sale,  and  actually  begging  a  place  in  the  great  slave-market  of 
society." 

Eloquent,  beautiful,  and  true;  capable  of  making  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  :  but  all  this  and  more,  covering  their  whole 
c;ise.  New  England  men  could  bear,  at  any  time,  of  a  writer  or 
a  preacher,  and  remain  entirely  unmoved,  —  nay,  boast  mean- 
while, in  virtue  of  having  listened  to  it,  that  they  were  "  as 
much  antislavery  as  any  body." 

Harriet  ]\Iartineau  was  soon  to  learn  what  it  was  they  would 
not  bear. 

Although  it  seemed  to  us  at  that  time  —  what  it  really  was  — 

*  Essay  ou  Moral  Indepeudence,     Miscellanies,  p.  179,  Boston  edition. 
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the  greatest  possible  privilege  to  serve  the  antislavery  cause, 
we  should  have  shrunk  as  from  dishonour  from  dragging  any  one 
unwittingly  into  its  service  ;  and  in  oifering  to  Harriet  INIartineau 
every  opportunity  for  observation  and  information,  it  never 
darkened  my  mind  that  it  would  bring  her  into  the  same  position 
of  danger  and  difficulty  with  ourselves,  to  make  use  of  them.  I 
thought  her  immense  personal  popularity  would  be  her  protec- 
tion in  obtaining  personal  knowledge  of  the  crisis,  even  at  an 
antislavery  meeting.  I  wished  her  to  see,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  say  in  England,  after  her  return,  that  the  abolitionists, 
though  few  in  number,  were  a  fair  specimen  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  Americans  ;  and  I  thought  she  might  do  so  safely. 
I  was  mistaken.  My  country  was  even  more  corrupted  by 
slavery  than  I  had  thought.  I  did  not  know  what  the  paper 
contained  that  was  given  her  to  read  at  the  antislavery  meeting 
which  she  has  described,  at  the  house  of  INIr.  Francis  Jackson, 
but  I  never  saw  severer  pain  (with  a  touch  of  displeasure  too) 
on  any  human  countenance  than  was  then  expressed  for  a 
moment  by  hers;  and  once  more  I  saw  that  there  are  two 
different  hours  of  righteous  witness  for  the  truth  :  one  glad  and 
joyful  like  our  own,  and  one  like  His  who  said,  "  If  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass." 

It  was  whispered  round  the  room  that  this  was  a  request  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Loring  that  Miss  iMartineau  would  address  the 
meeting.  I  remembered  words  of  hers  to  which  I  had  listened 
in  a  previous  conversation, —  "The  martyr's  real  trial  is  the  doubt 
whether  he  is  right,"  —  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  hers  was  not 
that  trial.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  she  was  ready,  with  no 
trace  of  pain  or  displeasure  on  her  face.  She  spoke  witli  un- 
equalled simplicity  and  dignity ;  and  the  few  words  she  uttered 
conveyed  the  grounds  of  that  momentary  look  of  reproacli 
(which,  if  legitimate,  she  never  afterwards  felt  or  made),  and 
marked  the  limitations  of  her  testimony  to  the  exact  degree  of 
her  feeling  and  knowledf^e. 


"I  have  been  requested  by  a  friend  present  to  say  soinctliiiiL;,  if 
only  a  word,  to  express  my  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  this  meetiii<,'. 
I  had  supposed  that  my  presence  here  would  be  understood  as  show- 
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ing  my  sympathy  with  you.  But,  as  I  am  requested  to  speak,  I  will 
say  what  I  have  said  through  the  whole  South,  in  eveiy  family  whore 
I  have  been,  that  1  ronsidcr  slavory  as  inconsistent  with  the  law  <>{' 
God, and  as  iiicDiuiiatiMc  with  the  couisc  of  his  pi-ovidL-iicc.  I  .^hotiM 
certainly  say  no  less  at  the  North  than  at  the  South  concerning  this 
utter  abomination  ;  and  I  now  declare  that  in  your  principles  1  fully 
agree." 

A  sublimer  act  of  self-renunciation  for  the  sake  of  right  it  had 
never  been  my  happiness  to  witness ;  for  never  liave  I  seen,  be- 
fore or  since,  one  wdio  had  so  much  to  renounce.  I  had  not 
thought  to  afford  occasion  for  it,  nor  did  I  s;upp()S('  my  friend 
Mr.  Loring  to  have  acted  in  foivknowledge  of  the  immediate 
consequences  to  lierself.  ]]ut  this  I  know,  that  one  circum- 
stanced as  Harriet  INfartineau  then  was  may  Avell  bless  the  chance 
and  thank  the  instrument  that  makes  way  for  dealing  so  efieetual 
and  heroic  a  blow  for  a  land's  redemption.  She  took  her  life  in 
her  hand  and  deliberately  cast  it  from  her  into  coming  time,  and 
the  nobility  of  the  deed  will  give  light  to  all  in  need  of  the 
strength  of  a  bright  example  forever ! 

Tlie  country  was  again  in  arras,  and  against  her  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Abuse  w'as  exhausted.  The  organ  of  the  Boston  self 
styled  aristocracy,  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  "  the  res2yectable 
daily,"  as  it  was  then  for  distinction's  sake  called,  heading  the 
vulgar  pack.  A  harder  thing  to  bear  was  the  grief  of  the  timid 
good  at  the  immediate  consequences  of  an  action  whose  scope 
and  nature  they  no  more  comprehended  than  the  bcu'n  Idind 
the  day  ;  wdiile  the  obtrusive  and  ollicious  l)etrayed,  by  their 
anxiety  to  nullify  lier  testimony,  their  own  opposition  to  the 
cause. 

Very  few  beyond  the  thin  ranks  of  the  abolitionists  ventured 
to  approve,  and  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  her  that  they  too 
were  regretting  the  step  she  had  taken.  Of  these  few  the  ex- 
cellent Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  who  had  hung  her  portrait, 
paintfMl  for  tlie  place,  at  his  home  in  Salem,  when  she  bade  that 
town  faivwcll,  wrote  thus  to  her  from  Philadelphia,  on  his  way 
from  AVashington,  where  he  had  left  the  question  of  slavery  agi- 
tating Congress  through  all  its  ranks  :  — 
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We  shall  have  an  agitating  session,  Init  what  of  that  ?  Do  you 
not  already  understand  enough  of  our  institutions  to  know  that 
excitement  is  often  salutar}^  and  may  always  be  rendered  so  ?  Let 
there  be  free  discussion  ;  give  us  the  power  of  truth  and  moral 
courage,  just  as  much  as  is  wanted,  and  the  more  excitement  the 
better.  I  have  no  fears  from  bringing  the  slavery  question  into  Con- 
gress ;  my  only  fears  are  from  its  being  kept  out.  The  sooner  the 
opposite  opinions  can  meet  each  other  the  better.  Till  then,  truth 
cannot  vanquish  error.  But  the  (juestion  cannot  be  long  kept  out. 
The  votes  for  laying  upon  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question, 
will  grow  weaker  and  weaker.  The  project  of  rejecting  petitions  ex- 
pired in  its  first  attempt  to  breathe.  Petitions  will  crowd  in  upon 
each  other,  knocking  for  admission,  and  presently  they  will  be  heard, 
discussed,  and  granted.  I  care  not  if  it  be  the  work  of  years.  I  re- 
joice that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  work  commenced 

I  meant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  have  told 
you  what  I  thought  about  your  speech.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  believe  that  you  are  fulfilling  your  mission.  Is  that  enough  ?  May 
I  not  hear  from  you  very  shortly  ?     Believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

S.  C.  PHILLIPS. 

The  Eev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  of  whom  at  his  death,  twenty 
years  after,  it  was  told  in  the  journals  of  the  succeeding 
day,  as  his  greatest  distinction,  that  he  was  "the  friend  of 
Harriet  Martineau,"  wrote  to  her  thus  from  his  sick-bed  in 
New  Orleans,  weighed  down  by  thoughts  of  the  opposition 
of  his  fellow-Christians  every  where  :  — 

New  Orleans,  February  17,  lS3t3. 
My  dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  I  received  3'our  letter  just  as  I  was 
.^^tarting  South,  and  I  pray  that  sickness  may  never  make  you  know 
the  worth  of  such  a  letter,  nor  of  your  kind  acts  and  words  at 
AVatertown.  You  warn  me  not  to  answer  your  letter.  —  It  was 
kindly  done  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  feverish  wakefulness  of  long 
nights  and  days  too  I  have  written  in  thought  more  than  a  hundred 
letters  to  you,  and  I  wish  (and  shall  I  not  ?)  to  write  one,  on  paper, 
to  say  how  large  a  place  you  fill  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart ;  how 
much  I  would  give  for  the  soiuid  of  your  voice,  —  and  that  not  so 
much  f(:»r  the  wisdom  or  l»eauty  of  what  you  might  sa}^  but  for  the 
same  reason  tliat  in  this  city  of  strangers  my  wife's  voice  or  sister's 
would  be  music  from  heaven,  because  I  love  them.     I  know  you  will 
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panloii  lue  ior  saying  this,  as  it  is  very  likely  the  last  time  I  may 
sjK-ak  ui-  write  to  yon.  1  wish  to  write  also  to  say  that  the  little  aiul 
conteiuptibU'  luwsjuipcr  lu'isecution  you  were  suhjected  to  Ibr  sjjeak- 
iiig  your  tlioiii;lils  of  aholition  has  made  me  think  ot"  the  subject  till 
all  my  sympathies,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  my  judgment,  is  with  the 
abolitionists,  — entirely  so,  if  Dr.  Chamiing  is  one.  1  know  you  acted 
IVom  a  good  conscience,  and  conscience  is  "a  strong-siding  champion," 
that  needs  not  the  aid  of  others  ;  but  if  others  have  criticised  what 
you  did  in  attending  an  abolition  meeting,  I  also  may  say  that, 
though  at  that  time  *  my  opinions  were  very  different  from  yours,  I 
could  not  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  honour  you  lor  what 

you  did May  God  bless  you  and  prosper  you  ;  it  is  the  prayer 

of  your  friend, 

EniEALM  PEABODY. 

Others  there  were  who  expressed,  like  Xicodenius,  by  night, 
the  feelings  it  would  have  cost  too  much  to  proclaim  by  day. 

I  would  here  fain  group  together  the  words  of  glowing  charac- 
tery  from  a  hundred  strong  minds  and  hearts,  each  of  so  different 
a  strain  that  their  combination  would  show  better  than  the  best 
words  of  the  most  graphic  description  the  impression  this  great 
heart  made  while  it  dwelt  among  them.  A  few,  at  least,  I  may 
preserve. 

Of  us,  though  not  among  us,  he  who  had  years  before  made 
himself  first  known  to  the  world  as  of  all  things  best  judge  of 
bravery  and  truth,  —  Emerson,  — now  approved  himself  a  judge 
once  more.  "Joy,"  he  said,  "that  you  exist.  Honour  to  your 
spirit,  which  is  so  true  and  brave." 

INIary  Ware,  the  last  of  that  line  race  of  Xew  England  women 
that  was  true  to  Xew  England's  noble  old  standard  of  womanly 
excellence  before  the  proclamation  of  a  nobler,  wrote  thus  :  — 

"  I  know  not  how  to  be  grateful  enough  that  I  have  known  you. 
That  you  have  given  us  pleasure  you  cannot  but  know  ;  but  you 
cannot  know  liow'  much  good  you  have  also  done  us." 

Dr.  Follen,  the  patriot  hero  of  Germany,  the  student,  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  the  victim  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
Christian  teacher,  the  American  abolitionist,  and  the  victim  of 
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American  despotism,  had  undergone  an  experience  which  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  that  of  Harriet  Marti iieau.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  great  spirits  that  hnd  no  alternative  at  the  call  of  a 
great  cause  but  obedience.  He  was  the  only  European  exile  of 
that  vintage  who  declined  to  prosper  as  an  American  by  flatter- 
ing the  nation's  sin,  —  so  rare  is  the  virtue  that  can  pour  out  its 
life-blood  twice.  While  sufl'ering  proscription  from  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he  identified  himself  with  Garrison  among  the  earliest, 
and  suftered,  with  the  rest,  a  fresh  proscription  from  the  land  of 
his  love  and  his  adoption.  When  the  venal  journal  of  Boston 
corruption  was  used  to  persecute  and  insult  Harriet  Martineau 
as  the  friend  of  freedom  and  the  friend  of  the  slaves'  only  advo- 
cates, as  the  practical  defender  of  the  imperilled  right  of  speech 
and  of  association,  he  saw,  though  without  help  from  the  example 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Channing,  that  it  is  no  sin  against  the  freedom 
of  the  press  instantly  to  cease  to  support  a  tool  of  slavery.  His 
charming  American  wife,  no  less  devoted  to  the  cause  than  him- 
self, strove,  like  him,  to  turn  the  tide  of  malediction,  but  in 
vain. 

Their  friend's  popularity  among  the  outraged  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen was  gone. 

This  is  Dr.  FoUen's  letter  to  her  on  that  strange  occasion,  when 
the  most  highly  bred  nation  on  earth,  in  its  treatment  of  women, 
rose  up  as  one  man  to  insult  and  injure  the  most  distinguished 
woman  of  another  land  for  an  act  that  would  have  saved  it  from 
the  curse  of  slavery  if  any  one  act  could. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  FROM  DR.  FOLLEN  TO  H.  MARTINEAU. 

November  30,  1835. 
....  You  are  now  experiencing  what  cannot  be  new  to  you, 
though  you  may  not  have  met  with  it  in  this  country  :  how  little  in 
times  of  trial  we  can  rely  on  those  whose  affection  for  us  is  grounded 
on  other  things  than  our  principles  ;  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  any 
evil  spoken  against  us  ;  who  fear  our  influence  may  be  impaired  by 
an  ill-timed  assertion  of  unpopular  truth,  &c.  !  Those  principles  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  though  as  old  as  the 
creation  of  man,  are  still  a  new  doctrine,  the  elements  of  a  new  cov- 
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enant,  even  in  livilizcd,  republican,  Christian  America.  They  are  as 
the  bread  and  wino  of  the  altar,  to  which  all  are  invited,  but  ot"  which 
few  partake,  becausi'  llicy  dread  to  sii^n  in  their  own  hearts  the 
pledge  of  tnitli  whidi  iiiny  lia\r  to  lie  rcdcciiitMl  ])\  marl yiilum.  For 
is  it  not  true  that  those  who  niaiulaiu  thai  all  men  ha\'e  an  innate 
divine  right  to  all  the  means  of  improvement  and  happiness  within 
the  reach  of  man,  and  that  all  have  a  corresponding  divine  obligation 
to  claim  that  innate  riglit  for  each  human  being,  are  either  shunned 
with  silent  condemnation  as  abolitionists,  democrats,  agrarians,  or 
hailed  with  the  cries  of  "  Crucify  !  Crucify  !  "  as  fanatics  and  incen- 
diaries ?  But  if  the  world  separate  itself  from  us,  it  leads  us  to  find  a 
world  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other  ;  not  to  form  a  new  aristocracy 
of  a  somewhat  higher  stamp,  but  to  unite  our  strength  to  break  down 
every  wall  of  our  partition  that  interferes  with  man  and  our  fellow- 
man. 

Our  meeting  with  you,  dear  Harriet,  was  a  blessed  recognition, 
rather  than  a  new  acquaintance  ;  our  friendship  had  a  pre-existence  in 
kindred  principles.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  tenderly  regret  that 
your  late  conscientious  "  indiscretion  "  should  have  brought  upon  you 
censure,  and  acquainted  you  with  the  weight  and  measure  of  many 
professions  and  sentiments.  But  you  have  "  settled  your  points  and 
acted  thereupon,"  and  that  is  sufficient  to  compensate  you  for  all  the 
world  can  give  and  take  away 

Yours  very  trulv, 

C.  FOLI.EN. 

We  w^ere  never  able  to  perceive  a  shadow  of  dissatisfaction  or 
impatience  under  all  this  outcry  and  clamour ;  yet  she  was  one 
who  delighted  in  public  sympathy,  and  desired  approbation  as 
much  as  she  disliked  flattery  and  the  homage  of  selfishness.  All 
the  more  serious  inconvenience  of  the  derangement  of  her  travel- 
ling plans,  by  the  risk  of  life  incurred  if  after  this  she  attempted 
to  carry  them  out,  with  the  continual  disquiet  of  a  threatening 
danger,  —  all  were  borne  with  a  perfect  composure. 

Dr.  FoUen,  her  most  intimate  American  friend  of  that  time, 
who  knew  her  by  parity  of  greatness  as  none  other  could,  said 
she  was  like  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  so  indeed  she  was,  by  a  thousand 
traits  of  resemblance.  There  w^as  the  same  great  public  spirit, 
with  the  same  strong  domestic  affections  and  skill  in  all  domestic 
arts,  yet  unsustained  by  family  appreciation.     There   was   the 
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same  keen  political  sagacity,  with  the  same  infantine  candour 
and  simplicity  that  historians  tell  of,  in  every  look  and  gesture. 
There  was  the  same  obedience  to  her  "  voices,"  the  dictates  of 
her  combined  faculties  personified  by  a  reverential  imagination, 
in  conformity  wdth  the  teachings  of  the  time,  with  the  same 
initiatory  anguish  in  view  of  the  consequences  of  obedience  ;  and 
with  a  final  sense  of  so  great  a  joy  in  that  obedience  as  in  like 
manner  to  wish  the  interior  monitor  might  never  cease  to  speak. 
She  was  attended,  too,  in  like  manner,  by  the  adoration  of  the 
many  and  the  hatred  of  the  few  ;  and  the  sign  she  gave  of  her 
mission  was  the  same,  —  always  to  raise  the  siege.  There  was  in 
her  nature  the  same  sensitiveness  to  suffering,  and  the  same 
inability  to  avoid  it  by  unfaithfulness.  There  was  the  same 
bravery  in  conflict,  the  same  avoidance  of  controversy,*  the 
same  tenderness  to  the  vanquished.  There  was  the  same  rare 
unconsciousness  which  can  only  accompany  that  genius  in  action 
which  is  an  inspiration  of  the  heart ;  and  there  was  the  same 
power  of  sacred  companionship  — 

*'  Holy  amid  the  knighthood  of  the  land  "  — 

with  all,  of  whatever  sect  or  sex  or  race  or  nation,  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  mankind  was  dear.  And  while  she  was  thus  un- 
consciously informing,  enlightening,  and,  so  to  speak,  inspiring 
those  to  whom  real  interchange  of  thought  and  communion  of 
heart  was  a  new  thing,  — unconscious  of  mere  feature,  they  felt  a 
presence  like  that  of  the  i\Iaid  of  Orleans,  radiant  with  joy  and 
fame. 

It  fell  often  to  my  lot  in  those  days  to  defend  the  right  of 
woman  to  do  whatever  good  she  could  ;  and  I  used,  in  speaking 
of  woman  as  she  should  be,  the  words  of  Beat  tie  when  lie  charac- 
terizes Scotland,  — 

"  Zealous  yet  modest,  innocent  though  free, 
Patient  of  toil,  serene  amidst  alarms, 
Inflexible  in  faith." 

*  ''Je  sais  bien  que  batailler  n'est  pas  mon  ouvrage,"  says  the  old  chron- 
icle of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Tlie  words  exiictly  described  Harriet  Marti neaii. 

The  time  of  her  departure  was  now  at  liaiid,  and  tli<;  wliole 
country  awaited  anxiously  licr  next  words  from  the  other  shore. 
For  ourselves,  our  uncertainties  were  over.  The  mission  of  her 
life  to  the  United  States  of  America  had  begun  ;  and  with  her, 
words  are  nothing  distinct  from  life.  The  symphony  predicts 
the  coming  strain. 

With  all  the  confidence  we  felt  in  knowing  her  so  well,  we 
yet  knew  her  with  so  little  personality  that  we  could  not,  like 
others,  follow  her  to  the  last  with  blessing  and  adieu.  We  coidd 
but  say  in  our  own  hearts,  as  she  departed,  "  Farewell,  stead- 
fast-hearted one,  —  so  wise,  so  tender,  so  simple,  grand,  and 
true ! " 

And  we  turned  to  meet  the  coming  battle  with  a  loftier  joy. 


COIfSEQUElsrCES  OF  FOEEIGN  LIFE,- 
WITPIOUT. 

"  But  when  one  is  attenii)ting  noble  things,  it  is  surely  noble  also  to  suffer 
whatever  may  befall  us  to  suffer."  —  PHJiDRUS. 

Warned  by  her  saying  about  beginning  at  the  creation  and 
going  on  to  the  day  of  judgment,  I  am  not  going  to  anticipate 
the  final  consequences  of  Harriet  Martineau's  American  life. 
Tlie  ultimate  rehabilitation  of  a  race  and  the  redemption  of  a 
continent  are  events  in  which  these  after  times  are  tracing  dis- 
tinctly her  influence  as  one  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  still  producing  happy  effects.  I  have  only  to  relate  the 
consequences  to  herself,  and  show  the  impression  she  made  on 
lier  contenq)oraries. 

It  seldom  happens  tliat  men  reap  precisely  what  they  expect 
from  any  carefully  planned  course.  Harriet  INIartineau's  Ameri- 
can liarvest  was  certainly  to  her  an  unexpected  one.  She  had 
merely  hoped  to  gather  seed  for  English  sowing,  —  to  scatter  in 
her  own  land  those  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  to  the  least 
favoured  classes  which  ours  was  thought  to  have  discovered  ; 
and  she  found  herself  obliged,  by  her  allegiance  to  all  that  is 
just  and  merciful,  to  put  her  hand  to  the  breaking  of  our  stub- 
born clods,  for  the  im{)lanting  of  the  common  princii)les  of  mercy 
and  justice  to  a  sixtli  part  of  our  whole  popidation,  composing 
a  class  utterly  overlooked  except  in  the  estimate  of  property, 
or  in  the  scramble  for  office,  when  planters  must  be  propitiated 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  human  stock. 

Such  an  experience  as  hers  in  America,  besides  being  incalcu- 
lably blessed  to  our  people,  was  influential  on  all  her  after  life. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  could  not  but  greatly  modify  all  the  opinions 
she  at  first  formed,  when  she  took  our  prominent  Americans 
on  trust,  for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  as  travellers  always  natu- 
rally do. 

She  said,  in  the  frankness  of  her  admiration  of  the  American 
celebrities  as  she  first  saw  them,  —  men  of  parts,  standing  tall 
upon  the  institutions  placed  for  them,  like  pedestals,  by  their 
great  fathers,  —  "  It  is  such  a  substantial  comfort  to  find  that 
the  American  great  men  are  great  men."  But  the  same  experi- 
ence that  deprived  her  of  so  comforting  a  persuasion  gave  her 
also  to  know  that  (to  use  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  which  is  as  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  American  people)  "  the  Lord  did  not  lack 
a  man  to  stand  before  him,"  although  those  whom  the  land 
called  its  great  ones  were  so  manifestly  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency. With  the  exception  of  the  Eev.  S.  J.  May,  and  those 
she  has  named  in  a  previous  volume,  she  was  in  like  manner 
disappointed  in  the  Unitarian  ministry.  The  first  year,  her 
journal  says  of  such  :  "  They  seem  superior  men."  "  They  all 
seem  like  fathers  and  brothers."  "  They  take  such  broad 
ground,  not  preaching  against  specific  sins,  but  enunciating  great 
principles  ! "  Xot  the  least  of  the  great  benefits  of  her  life 
among  us  was  to  show  by  its  contrast  with  theirs  the  unmeaning 
character  of  the  inanities  which  these  fathers  and  brothers  were 
in  the  habit  of  uttering,  with  a  tender,  laborious  emphasis  which 
they  called  ''  earnestness,"  at  a  moment  when  an  earnest  man's 
conscience  would  have  flown  in  his  face  at  such  a  paltering  with 
manly  duty.  But  the  observing  world,  translating  these  pulpit 
manoeuvres  into  the  language  of  the  corrupt  of  old  time,  —  "  put 
me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  tlie  priests'  offices,  that  I  may  liave 
a  piece  of  bread,"  —  never  failed,  while  it  left  their  few  high- 
minded  brethren  to  starve,  to  throw  them  the  moi*sel  they  had 
so  richly  merited.  They  compelled  Harriet  Martineau  to  recog- 
nize in  them  at  last,  not  the  emulators  of  the  mobbed  and 
exiled  Priestley,  not  the  peers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  who 
"  loved  the  light  of  truth  more  than  the  praise  of  men,"  not 
the  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  stock,  whom  the  truth 
had  made  free,  but,   in  the  newer  testamentary  phrase  of  the 
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South,  "  the  slaves  of  tlie  churcli  ami  congregation."  The 
nobler  Unitarians  never  ceased  to  feel  the  direct  influences  of  her 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  activity.  A  Channiug  was  informed 
and  stirred  by  it  to  stay  for  a  short  time  the  enslavement  of 
Texas  :  —  the  South  mistakenly  thouglit  his  wealthy  townsmen 
and  parishioners  —  their  fellow-gamblers  for  place  and  profit  — 
were  crowding  behind  him.  A  Furness  came  far  in  advance  of 
the  cowardly  ranks  of  American  Unitarianism,  into  j^ractical  fel- 
lowship with  the  American  abolitionists;  but  the  vast  majority 
of  those  she  met  she  was  obliged  to  leave  as  she  found  them, 
and  their  last  state  was  worse  than  their  first. 

Harriet  ^lartineau  has  been  sometimes  called  dogmatic  and 
opiniated  by  incompetent  acquaintances  and  opposition  politi- 
cians, in  both  countries  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite 
an  instance  where  her  preconceived  opinions,  however  warmly 
cherished  (as  her  high  ideas  of  prominent  Americans  certainly 
were),  did  not  immediately  yield  to  facts.  Pride  of  opinion  she 
had  not :  it  was  clearness  of  sight  and  consequent  strength  of 
conviction.  But  till  insight  and  experience  came  to  justify  the 
conclusions  of  sight,  she  Ijeld  them  subject  to  correction,  with  a 
readiness  to  renounce  error  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 

A  clear  vision  of  what  is  fatal  to  humanity,  like  a  view  of  the 
fabled  basilisk,  is  very  dangerous  to  them  that  obtain  it ;  but  it 
is  a  sight  worth  all  the  risk  as  a  preparation  for  future  service. 

Full  of  mingled  hope  and  anxiety  for  the  country  whose  inter- 
ests she  had  so  truly  made  her  own,  somewhat  worn  by  all  the 
risks,  responsibilities,  and  fatigues  of  what  she  had  undergone  in 
tliis  new  stage  of  her  progress,  distressed  by  its  many  revelations 
and  pained  by  its  many  partings,  and,  notwithstanding  all,  fur- 
nislicd  with  the  humming-bird's  nest  for  the  little  Maria,  she 
reached  her  family  in  safety  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August,  183G. 

As  the  scenes. and  sayings  and  doings  and  personages  began  to 
settle  into  their  true  perspective  in  her  mind,  and  while  she  went 
over  with  her  home  friends  the  masses  of  information  she  had 
accumulated,  separating  what  stood  the  two  years'  experience  from 
what  had  fallen,  she  began  to  feel  herself  competent  to  write  the 
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American  book  she  had  been  so  many  times  questioned  about, 
and  so  often  had  doubted  whether  she  should  ever  feel  qualified 
to  give  to  the  world. 

"  Society  in  America "  is  not  only  by  far  the  best  book  of 
travels  in  that  country,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  qualified 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  but  it  must  needs  remain  of  perma- 
nent value  as  a  picture  of  the  United  States  towards  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Painted  at  a  moment  when  the  land 
dared  neither  to  see  nor  to  know  itself,  and  when  ordinary  travel- 
lers —  whose  knowledge  and  vision  is  of  course  limited  by  that  of 
their  surroundings  —  walked  as  blindly  with  the  nation  in  the 
road  to  its  destruction  as  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  against  Israel, 
it  is  the  only  existing  "  portrait  of  tlie  times  "  of  any  sufficient 
degree  of  completeness,  and  must,  as  such,  become  more  and  more 
valuable  with  the  passage  of  time.  Her  own  recent  valuation  of 
it,  in  view  of  its  American  metaphysical  foundation  and  its  essay- 
like style,  does  not  touch  this  estimate.  Its  fairness,  its  large- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  its  impartial  repre- 
hension of  all  that  was  bad  and  its  sympathetic  admiration  of  aU 
that  was  good,  are  not  only  universally  acknowledged  among 
intellectual  Americans  at  the  present  time,  but  they  were  so  at 
the  very  period  of  publication,  when  moral  opposition  was  at  its 
hottest.  Hostile  as  these  critics  were,  and  able  as  they  will  be 
seen,  through  their  madness  of  the  hour,  to  have  been,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  (except  the  mouthpieces  of  Philadelphia 
fashion  and  Boston  trade  and  manufactures,  collectively  called 
"  property  and  standing  ")  who  did  not  afterwards,  like  Balaam 
rising  on  Zophim  to  curse,  find  himself  constrained  altogether 
to  bless  three  times  over. 

Those  old  newspapers  and  reviews,  yellow  and  dusty  with 
years  (records  of  a  hot  moral  battle  of  which  so  many  of  the 
ranks  are  dead  and  so  many  more  buriLMl  out  of  sight  and  past 
resurrection  by  their  proslavery  course  at  tliat  •time)  bring  to 
mind  the  melting  away  of  tlie  embattled  foes  of  Israel  before  the 
invisible  powers  that  stood  across  their  path. 

They  are  all  gone,  —  the  Websters,  the  Everetts,  and  the  Clays  ; 
the  mayors  of  cities  that  presided  at  such  enormous  gatherings  as 
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that  in  Faneuil  Hall,  convoked  at  tho  demand  of  the  governors  of 
Southern  States  Ijy  lifteen  hundred  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  to  guarantee  slavery  against  the  abolitionists.  It  was  to 
oblige  the  South  that  these  outrages  and  those  of  the  newspapers 
were  perpetrated,  which  I  find  in  the  great  folio  collection  now 
under  my  hand. 

The  following  letter  gives  Harriet  Martineau's  state  of  mind  on 
the  reception  of  her  book  in  England  :  — 


LETTER  TO  MRS.   CHAPMAN. 

"  When  I  was  just  beginning  my  book  some  Quaker  acquaintances 
of  ours  introduced  George  Thompson  to  my  married  elder  sister, 
with  the  express  design  of  having  him  and  me  brought  together,  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  me  up  to  my  resolution  on  the  slavery 
question.  My  sister  very  properly  refused  to  introduce  any  dis- 
turbing influence  into  my  mind  on  'an  occasion  which  she  knew 
was  considered  by  me  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  my  life.  She 
knew  that  my  testimony  would  lose  half  its  value  if  there  was  the 
least  colour  for  supposing  that  I  had  given  it  under  dictation  or  stimu- 
lus from  without.  So  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Thompson.  All  alone 
and  in  the  religious  quiet  of  my  study  it  has  been  written,  and  in  it 
you  have  the  reflection  of  my  very  soul  ;  as  for  my  expectations  from 
it,  I  am  ashamed  of  them  already.  I  thought  the  book  would  ruin 
me  ;  and  this  thought  was  confirmed  by  the  importunity  which  has 
been  used  to  prevail  upon  me  to  keep  back  some  things  which  it  was 
supposed  I  might  say.  I  kept  back  nothing  which  it  was  in  my 
heart  to  say.  The  book  has  been  out  only  ten  days,  and  its  success 
seems  to  be  quite  complete.  It  has  received  the  warmest  welcome 
from  those  whom  I  think  the  most  valual)le  part  of  our  society,  and 
a  generous  construction  from  tlie  timid,  second-rate  i)eople.  All 
seem  to  trust  me,  and  do  me  justice  even  when  they  most  dift'er 
from  me.  My  hopes  are  therefore  strong  that  I  have  not  been 
working  for  you  in  vain.  I  do  not  think  I  sliould  have  had  one 
dark  hour  if  I  had  failed  to  help  you  and  had  ruined  myself ;  but 
I  own  that  my  heart  is  very  light  at  this  conclusion  of  the  greatest 
aff'air  I  was  ever  engaged  in.  Not  that  it  is  yet  concluded  here,  and 
T  shall  be  some  time  yet  in  hearing  from  your  side  of  the  water.  I 
know  that  the  stings  will  come  when  the  honey  is  all  had  ;  but 
whatever  happens,  dear  friend,  do  not  feel  one  moment's  concern  for 
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me.  Let  us  work  on,  and  trust  each  other  for  bearing  as  well  as 
doing.  —  Thank  you  for  all  the  interesting  things  you  have  sent  me. 
I  do  not  like  to  delay  writing  till  I  have  read  them,  for  I  think  you 
will  consider  the  good  reception  of  my  book  good  news." 

Good  news  indeed !  The  book  reached  George  Thompson  as 
he  was  sealing  a  letter  to  America  of  this  same  date.  The  letter 
lay  on  the  table  while  he  read,  and  it  reached  the  American 
friends  with  this  exclamation  written  round  the  seal,  "  Well 
done,  Harriet ! " 

We  had  none  of  us  doubted  that  it  would  be  so.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  abolitionists  was  the  discomfiture 
of  her  slaveholding  friends.  A  storm  of  disapprobation  came 
from  that  quarter  quite  sufficient  to  nullify  any  undue  self- 
esteem  which  their  previous  enthusiasm  of  affection  for  her 
might  well  have  excited. 

It  will  be  easier  to  learn  how  America  received  this  true 
presentment,  from  the  aforesaid  heap  of  reviews  and  newspapers, 
than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  the  colour  of  Pliiladelphia  fashion 
may  be  first  learned,  by  giving  precedence  to  the  "  American 
Quarterly  Eeview,"  —  whig  in  politics,  orthodox  in  religion,  — 
which  reflected  the  opinions  of  its  patrons  in  an  article  of  some 
thirty  pages.  After  asserting  that  Miss  Martineau  had  declared 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  that  she  did  not  mean  to  write, 
wliile  a  part  of  her  book  was  actually  ready  for  the  publisher 
before  she  left  tlie  country,  (!)  the  reviewer  goes  on  thus :  — 

"  No  stranger  since  the  days  of  Lafayette  was  more  cordially  enter- 
tained, —  the  more  fools  we  for  our  easiness  of  access  !  —  and  Miss 
Martineau  adds  another  to  the  list  of  her  spiteful  predecessors.  Tliis 
Asork  of  hers  makes  us  quits,  as  the  children  say,  and  we  shall  there- 
lore  imitate  her  freedom  of  remark.  The  book  has  a  ready  sale  in 
these  dull  times,  —  duller,  perhaps,  to  booksellers  than  to  any  other 
class.  They  at  least  should  thank  her  for  this  diversion  in  their 
favour.  She  will  hear  from  us  more  than  once  ;  for  she  cuts  right 
and  left,  sparing  none  but  abolitionists  and  negroes." 

After  several  pages  of  extremely  low  abuse  of  ]\Iiss  Martineau 
for  being  deaf,  and  for  having  spoken  of  the  food  of  the  country, 
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the  reviewer  proceeds  to  si)eak  of  "  that  unwomanly  act  of  hers, 
—  the  ilelivery  of  a  speech  at  an  aljolilion  lueetin,^-." 

"  Tlie  consequences  of  this  made  lier  put  gall  in  her  ink,  and  raised 
that  unjust,  imbecile,  and  untrue  statement  when  speaking  of  Mr. 
Everett's  oration  to  the  '  handful,'  or  small  flock,  in  the  field.  As  she 
could  not  by  any  possibility  hmr  what  he  said,  she  must  have  been 
indebted  to  some  of  Mr.  Everett's  malignant  political  opponents  for 
the  subject-matter  of  the  discourse,  who  must  have  insinuated  that 
'  Mr.  Everett  was  an  anti-abolitionist  and  anti-anuilgamationist,  an 
aiiti-Malthusian,  and  an  anti-hall-aiid-half-woman-man.'  It  was  to 
this  that  Mr.  Everett  owes  the  honourable  notice  that  this  Mal- 
tliusian  lady  took  of  him.  The  abuse  has  certainly  rendered  him 
.more  conspicuous,  but  in  a  way  which  Miss  Martineau  never  con- 
jectured nor  intended  ;  she  would  have  consigned  him  to  silence 
and  oblivion  rather  than  have  added  to  his  popularity.  We  have 
not  many  to  look  up  to  in  cases  of  extremity,  but  when  we  find  such  a 
man  as  Everett  expressing  his  opinions  honestly,  even  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  a  woman,  —  a  circumstance  which  is  more  distasteful  to  an 
American  gentleman  than  anything  which  could  occur,  —  we  know  to 
whom  we  can  resort  if  the  evil  theme  of  sudden  emancipation  should 
ever  be  gravely  discussed." 

It  is  well  to  note,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  this,  that 
those  "  opinions  "  Mr.  Everett  expressed  in  those  times  to  the 
discomfiture  of  women  were  the  ones  which  obliged  them  to 
send  their  children  from  their  houses  for  safety  when  threatened 
with  mob-violence  ;  which  subjected  them  to  showers  of  stones 
in  the  streets  of  their  own  city  ;  which  filled  those  streets  with 
a  mob  of  his  friends  and  supporters  when  women  said  slav- 
ery was  a  sin,  while  he  declared  from  the  Senate  that  he 
was  ready  to  "  buckle  on  his  knapsack  "  to  defend  it,  and  sug- 
gested from  the  governor's  chair,  to  a  community  ready  to  lynch 
the  abolitionists,  a  resort  to  indictment  at  common  law  as  suffi- 
cient to  convict  them,  while  the  Southern  gentlemen  were  de- 
manding special  legislation  l)y  which  to  crush  them,  and  tlie 
Philadelphia  gentlemen  pledging  him  their  support  for  any 
appointment  they  could  influence,  as  one  trustworthy  in  his 
allegiance  to  Southern  interests. 

After  going  on  to  reproach  Miss  Martineau  with  her  •'  robust 
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health  and  tough  nerves,"  with  "  being  able  to  race  through  the 
country  with  the  frame  of  a  moss-trooper  for  toughness  of  mus- 
cles and  wiriness  of  frame,  with  being  able  to  wade  through 
a  stream  and  sit  in  her  wet  clothes  without  fear  of  disastrous 
consequences,  and  overcoming  difhculties  which  the  stoutest  male 
travellers  considered  almost  insurmountable,  the  reviewer  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

•'We  do  not  object  to  Miss  Martineau's  health.  We  wish  every 
woman  on  earth  could  boast  of  such  hardiness.  But  we  do  object  to 
such  scamperings  over  strange  lands  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
materials  for  a  book  which  is  to  vilify  the  very  people  who  give  her 
the  freedom  of  the  country." 

Then  follows  much  reprobation  of  Miss  Martineau's  "  cruelty  " 
and  "disrespect." 

"  She  sneers  at  the  metaphysics  of  the  Boston  women,  and  speaks 

disparagingly  of  their  talent  ;  shows  her  malignant  feelings  by  say- 

iiu'-  that  there  exists  a  whine  and  a  twang  in  the  voices  of  American 

^      i  women,  —  and  that  in  the  very  district  where  she  Juqjjmied  to  be  on  the 

L/^J   most  cordial  and  intimate  footing  with  some  of  its  inhabitants 

How  she  vents  her  malignant  and  bitter  feelings  agahist  all  who 
have  shown  her  hospitalities,  and  treated  her  with  such  marked 
respect  and  kindness  !  ....  How  could  any  but  a  heartless  and 
cold-blooded  being  finish  off  her  anecdote  against  duelling  by  say- 
ing of  the  young  man  of  nineteen,  whose  family  decided  that  he 
should  accept  a  challenge,  '  that  a  lesson  of  low  selfishness  and  moral 
cowardice  was  thus  impressed  upon  him  by  the  guardians  of  his 
youth,  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives  has  seen  the  strongest 
testimony  to  i'alse  principles  borne  by  two  of  its  most  respected 
members  '!....  We  protest  against  the  hateful  practice  of  duelling. 
It  is  not  to  extenuate  that  off'ence  that  we  condemn  this  woman. 
It  is  to  show  how  she  vents  her  bitter  and  malignant  feelings 
toward  all  who  have  shown  her  courtesies  and  hospitalities.  She 
well  knew  that  the  eminent  families  of  any  one  State  are  known  to 
the  whole  Union.  Every  person  in  the  United  States  who  reads  her 
book  will  know  to  whom  she  alludes ;  and  to  have  an  affair,  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  ripped  up  with  a  harsh  hand,  for  no  earthly  pur- 
pose but  to  inflict  a  sting  upon  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  is  so  great 
an  insult  to  civilized  feelings,  that  all  who  read  will  shrink  from  the 
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hand  that  penned  it.  She  might  deem  herself  called  upon  to  reprobate 
(liulliiiL;,  and  ilfscriltc  its  horrible  conscfpiences  ;  but  to  point  out  the 
jKirties  almost  by  name,  and  to  give  such  an  offensive  jiersonal  luiii 
to  her  remarks,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation." 

This  last  paragraph  illustrates  the  condition  (»f  Amciicaii  mor- 
als at  that  period.  The  reserve  on  the  subject  of  slavery  whidi 
mingled  shame  and  good  faith  had  compelled  at  the  North 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  a  continually 
strengthening  claim  of  self-interest  more  and  more  increased, 
ended  in  subverting  the  religious  and  political  principles  under 
which  the  country  had  existed  previous  to  the  Eevolution ;  and 
men  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  the  other  sold  slaves  to  raise  money  to  evangelize  the 
Hindoos  and  to  send  standards  to  the  Poles.  Common-sense  was 
considered  madness  when  it  noticed  these  inconsistencies  which 
had  almost  reduced  the  nation  to  moral  idiocy,  and  yet  men  had 
the  instinct  left  to  reckon  with  the  difficulty  under  any  name 
but  the  right  one.  The  word  slavery,  through  this  whole  Ke- 
view  article,  is  almost  as  carefully  avoided  as  it  was  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

An  immense  effort  was  at  this  time  being  made  to  settle  the 
case  of  slavery  on  general  principles.  Dr.  Channing  was  tri- 
umphantly dragged  into  this  field  of  ethical  distinctions,  and  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  slaveholders'  behalf  was  to  separate  the 
sinner  from  his  act.  Because  no  man  can  judge  another's  heart 
or  accurately  proportion  his  punishment,  it  was  claimed  that, 
though  slaveholding  was  a  sin,  the  slaveholder  was  not  necessa- 
rily a  sinner.  These  were  the  most  advanced  moralists ;  for  the 
bulk  of  the  Northern  money-making  metaphysicians  claimed 
that  slavery  was  only  an  evil,  while  the  Southern  money-making 
theologians  had  already  received  the  hint  from  statesmen  to  claim 
it  as  an  unmingled  good.  The  average  of  opinion  stood  thus  : 
that  though  "  slavery  in  the  abstract "  (as  it  was  the  fashion  scru- 
pulously to  say)  ought  not  to  be  justified,  yet  slavery  in  the 
actuality  ought  not  to  be  condemned.  It  was  a  national  calam- 
ity (to  be  borne  as  such  with  resignation),  but  not  an  individual 
sin,  to    be  repented  of  and  forsaken.     This  is  the  principle  or 
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problem  tlie  American  Quarterly  was  dealing  with  under  the  name 
of  duelling,  being  straitened  by  the  times  in  its  vocabulary. 

The  sight  of  moral  methods  that  went  straight  through  all 
these  niceties,  as  through  cobwebs,  to  the  work  of  removing  the 
evil  by  awakening  to  the  nature  of  the  wrong,  always  stimulated 
tlie  ^Vmericans  to  frenzy. 

It  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

"  Does  a  woman  of  circumscribed  education  and  recluse  habits  feel 
herself  competent  to  teach  a  whole  nation,  —  a  nation  that  did  not 
think  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  in  her  land  capable  of  giving  them 
sound  instruction  ?  Did  we  not  separate  ourselves  from  them  Ijecause 
we  felt  in  advance  of  them  ?  Did  we  not  show  ourselves  superior,  in 
physical  strength  and  moral  strength  ?  And  ujd  to  this  moment  have 
we  not  outstripped  them  in  wholesome  laws  and  in  many  of  the  arts  ? 
Until  their  demoralizing  Malthusian  and  agrarian  principles  infected 
our  land,  introduced  here  by  these  itinerant  lepers,  were  we  not  pros- 
perous beyond  examj^le  ?  Does  this  poor  flimsy  tool  of  a  nest  of 
poisonous  radicals  suppose  we  are  to  look  upon  the  impertinences  of 
her  pen  as  a  standard  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  .  .  .  . 

"  We  must  pass  to  other  portions  of  her  precious  patchwork,  —  for 
patchwork  it  may  be  called,  —  as  every  one  will  perceive  at  once  that 
the  arrangement  of  her  work  into  chapters  and  sections  is  a  mere 
sham.  The  theme  she  has  chosen,  to  be  sure,  has  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  ;  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  objected  to  it  on  this  score. 
The  beginning  is  agrarianism,  abolition,  amalgamation,  ]\Ialthusian- 
ism,  and  radicalism,  with  a  strong  dash  of  egg-and-milk-ism  ;  the 
middle,  ditto,  with  a  still  stronger  mixture  of  liumbugism  ;  and  the 
end,  ditto,  with  a  compound  of  conceit  and  maudlinism  which  sur- 
passes all  that  has  gone  before  it." 

After  a  great  deal  of  personality  about  her  English  friend  Lord 
Durham,  not  only  as  a  "deep,  double-dyed  radical,"  but  "to  let  her 
know  about  his  temper,  —  his  morose  temper,  —  not  so  morose  as 
exciting  and  uncomplying,  nay,  not  so  morose,  exciting,  and  un- 
complying as  harsh  and  passionate,"  and  her  American  friend 
Dr.  Follen,  as  "  eating  the  bread  of  this  people  for  seven  years," 
and  yet  not  having  disabused  the  "  poor  insolent  foolish  wo- 
man ; "  the  Quarterly  proceeds  to  call  her  many  names  on 
account  of  her  visiting  the  prisons.  "  Conceit  and  im}:>erti- 
n^r.'^'^"  "nauseous    exposure,"  "finding    satisfaction  in  coming 
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ill  contact  with  the  most  foul  and  detestable  of  ci'iniiiials,"  are 
its  gentlest  words.     It  goes  on  tlius  :  — 

"  AVe  do  not  Ix'heve  that  anotlici'  wnmaii  could  1)0  f<>uii<l,  who,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  —  which  any  vum  was  as  capable  of  exercising  if  she 
wanted  information,  —  would  choose  to  come  in  contact  with  such  ruf- 
fians. If  prisons  were  conducted  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of 
Howard  or  Mrs.  Fry,  a  woman  mujht  be  found  who  woukl  step  out 
of  the  sphere  of  her  sex  and  administer  relief  to  that  *  great  amount 
of  suffering  '  which  economists  always  talk  about.  But  that  a  woman 
out  of  mere  Malthusian  curiosity  should  pollute  her  person  and  her 
trumpet  by  the  breathings  of  the  depraved  of  humanity,  and  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  foolish  question  to  which  she  might  be 
sure  of  getting  a  lying  answer,  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  insults 
her  sex  has  ever  received." 

To  her  suggestions  about  the  care  of  the  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  health  of  tlie  prisoners  l)y  instruction  and  sympathy  the 
Keview  remarks  :  — 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  check  our  indignation  at  the  revelations  of 
such  a  crude  and  mischievous  mind.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  it  is  but  idle 
dreaming  and  should  pass  unnoticed.  We  cannot  do  it  ;  we  must 
speak,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  that  propriety  will  admit.  We 
must  warn  our  readers  to  consider  this  woman's  advice  as  mischiev- 
ous and  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree." 

She  is  r(-proached  also  with  having  given  "  their  first  lessons 
of  rebellion  to  wholesome  restraint  to  many  a  female  servant 
and  underling,"  and  with  having  stimulated  young  men  who 
deprecated  the  tyranny  of  a  moneyed  mob  by  approbation  when 
they  ''proposed  to  show  a  cold  front  to  the  insolent  and  power- 
fid  rich  men  of  the  country."  This  is  an  allusion  to  Charles 
Sumner  and  others  of  his  young  contemporaries,  —  friends  and 
admirers  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

"  If  there  were  really  such  a  young  man,  we  should  say  he  would 
be  very  nuuh  ashamed  of  such  whining  cant  when  he  comes  to  have 
a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Poor  young  men,  with  a  slender  stock  of 
sense,  are  very  apt  to  hate  the  rich  ;  but  if  it  so  chance  that  they 
ever  .iret  rich  tbem.-clves,  they  are  the  first  to  assist  in  cpiieting  such 
bu>yhodies  as  Thompson  and  Martineau.     It  was  by  a  hajd  struggle, 
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pledging  oiir  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour,  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  binding  the  States  to  the  close  union  which  now  exists,  and 
the  pledge  remains  in  full  force  still  ;  we  are  not  about  to  sit  quietlj 
down  and  see  a  few  turbulent,  needy  foreigners,  —  bad  subjects  at 
home  and  impertinent  visitors  abroad,  —  and  a  few  of  the  discontented 
feeble-minded  of  our  country,  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion,  without 
giving  them  a  rough  shake  or  two  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  But 
we  should  never  haA'e  done,  if  we  were  to  touch  at  every  point  on 
which  this  Malthusian  butterfly,  —  no,  dragon-fly,  has  alighted." 

This  allusion  to  "  rough  shakes,"  in  order  to  account  for  past 
mobocratic  violence,  was  a  threat  of  it  for  the  future. 

How  such  an  article  as  this  could  obtain  publication  awakens 
fresh  astonishment  after  the  passing  away  of  the  first  amaze- 
ment at  the  fact  that  such  an  article  could  have  been  written. 

These  are  not  things  that  a  man  would  utter  who  had  any 
thing  else  to  say.  They  reveal  the  impeccability  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  work  in  its  general  scope  and  bearing  and  execution. 
They  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  stating  how  near  Philadelphia 
was  to  the  slave  States  in  space,  and  how  identical  in  spirit.  And 
this  was  a  grave  American  review  of  forty  years  ago,  which  in 
its  normal  state,  the  year  before,  had  expressed  itself  on  the 
appearance  of  her  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  comprehension  of  the  principle  of  social  responsibility  is  the 
great  and  rare  merit  of  Miss  Martineau's  writings,  reappearing  every- 
where in  them,  and  always  bringing  with  it  an  eloquence  of  humanity 
which  rejoices  the  heart.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  glowing  spirit  to 
the  essays  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
volume.  This  also  gives  their  beauty  to  the  Sabbath  Musings,  which 
in  their  expression  of  this  principle  and  feeling  stand  quite  alone  and 
peculiar  among  devotional  papers. 

"  In  no  place  in  these  volumes,  however,  does  she  do  herself  moie 
justice  than  in  the  noble  essay  on  Moral  Independence. 

"  That  the  principle  of  social  responsibility  is  struggling  for  exi)res- 
sion  in  political  events  is  evident  from  the  revolutions  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  the  reform  of  the  English  Parliament  ;  the  struggles  of 
Ireland  for  equality  with  England  ;  of  the  Greeks  for  independence 
of  the  Sultan  ;  of  the  Poles  for  freedom  from  Russian  tyranny 

"  We  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  Miss  Martineau  in  all  her  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  :  on  one  of  them  we  would  make  open  war. 
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But  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  \vonderful  talent  she  has  shown  in 
her  series  of  Illustrations  ;  to  the  glow  of  moral  life  and  beauty  she 
has  shed  over  those  sad  tales  which  show  the  Ixmeful  ellcct  of  human 
errors  in  le»,aslation  ;  and  to  the  strong-voiced  and  deeply  breathing 
liunianity  wliich  pervades  them  all." 

Glancing  over  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Illustrations  as 
works  of  art,  and  confirming  Miss  Martineau's  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  political  economy  as  a  branch  of  moral  science,  the 
Review  goes  on  to  the  importance  of  literature  in  awakening 
new  life  and  purpose  in  the  present  age ;  and  quotes  Miss  Mar- 
tincau's  thought  in- the  "  Scott  papers"  :  — 

" '  The  grandest  manifestations  of  passion  remain  to  be  displayed  ; 
the  finest  elements  of  the  poetry  of  human  emotion  are  yet  uncom- 
bined  ;  the  most  various  dramatic  exhibition  of  events  and  characters 
is  yet  unwrought,  for  there  has  yet  been  no  recorder  of  the  poor.' 

"  In  this  new  literature  of  the  people  Miss  Martineau  takes  a  high 
rank.  Inspired  with  the  finest  affections  of  a  woman,  and  taking 
her  stand  on  all  in  human  nature  and  the  counsels  of  God  which  her 
affections  reveal,  her  clear  understanding  gives  her  wide  and  true 
views  of  social  relations  and  duties." 

Two  of  the  essays  —  one  on  the  agency  of  feelings  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  and  one  on  the  agency  of  habits  in  the  regeneration 
of  feelings  —  are  particularly  commended  as  the  most  valuable 
in  the  book  for  practical  wisdom,  and  the  Review  commends 
them  especially  to  young  women,  because  the  question  between 
l)rinciple  and  feeling  is  very  practically  considered  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  in  them. 

Then  follow  the  reviewer's  remarks  on  Miss  IMartineau  as  a 
metaphysician,  or  psychologist,  or  philosopher,  expressing  entire 
dissent  with  great  comparative  courtesy,  and  pointing  out  im- 
perfections in  the  best  temper  and  spirit. 

"  Thus  much  for  the  logic  of  a  materialist  who  has  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian  in  her  heart  and  that  faith  in  immortality  which  she  may 
not  let  go,  even  for  her  system  :  for  she  is  a  true  and  humane  woman. 

"  We  cannot  leave  these  volumes  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
several  articles  that  can  come  neither  under  the  head  of  philosophical 
nor  moral  essaj'S.     We  allude  to  the  very  interesting  letter  upon  the 
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Hanwell  Lunatic  A^sylum,  —  the  letter  to  the  deaf,  which  inspires  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  writer ;  to  the  article  on  Salem  Witch- 
craft ;  to  much  of  the  articles  on  prison  discipline,  '  Nature  and 
Providence  to  communities/  and  '  Komanism  and  Episcopacy,'  —  prac- 
tical subjects  which  call  out  her  good  sense  and  truly  moral  character. 

"  But  we  would  repeat  it,  in  the  department  of  fiction  alone  is  Miss 
Martineau  great  :  we  would  willingly  write  as  much  again  as  we  have 
done  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of  her  '  Illustrations '  as  works  of 
art. 

"It  is  this  conviction  of  ours  that  has  made  us  say  what  we  have 
of  her  want  of  philosophic  genius  [meaning,  as  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text, metaphysical]  ;  perhaps  we  have  been  vain  enough  to  feel  that, 
should  her  eye  ever  fall  on  these  pages,  an  idea  might  be  deposited  in  her 
mind  (to  use  her  own  phraseology),  that  she  had  better  devote  herself 
exclusively  to  that  department  of  writing  in  which  she  is  unquestion- 
ably a  genius,  and  realize  the  idea  of  a  new  class  of  novels,  rivalling 
Scott's  in  beauty  and  interest,  and  grounded  on  a  more  universal  con- 
dition of  humanity  than  the  feudal  system.     As  she  herself  says  :  — 

"  '  Why  not  now  take  the  magnificent  subject,  the  birth  of  political 
principle,  whose  advent  has  been  heralded  so  long  ?  What  can  aff'ord 
finer  moral  scenery  than  the  transition  state  in  which  society  now  is  ? 
Where  are  nobler  heroes  to  be  found  than  those  who  sustain  society  in 
the  struggle,  and  what  catastrophe  so  grand  as  the  downfall  of  bad 
institutions  and  the  issues  of  a  process  of  renovation  1 ' " 

And  the  article  Avinds  up  Avith  the  whole  animated  passage 
respecting  the  part  which  the  same  human  })assions  swa^^ing  the 
same  human  hearts,  and  the  same  virtues  working  to  higher  ends, 
will  have  to  play  in  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  love  will 
be  more  than  ever  before  lovely,  and  heroism  more  heroic. 

Thus  it  was  through  all  the  showy  front  ranks  of  American 
literature,  politics,  and  religion.  Slavery  had  brought  them  to 
that  degree  of  moral  degradation  that  their  normal  condition  was 
hypocrisy,  when  Harriet  Martineau's  sincerity  and  reality  com- 
pelled the  casting  away  of  the  moral  disguises,  the  ancestral  habits 
of  expression,  so  untrue  to  the  lives  of  the  existing  generation. 

The  "North  American  Review"  answered  to  the  Quarterly's 
abusive  article  in  spirit,  though  it  was  far  from  being  so  amusing; 
for  it  wanted  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  would  say,  and 
the  Xew  England  world  was  not  in  sufficient  harmony  with  the 
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Quarterly  to  warrant  the  same  expenditure  of  epithets.  In 
the  "  North  American  Review  "  the  excess  of  caution  forbade  not 
only  the  mention  of  slavery,  but  of  abolition  too. 

It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  hight  "  re- 
spectable," that  Boston  answered  to  Philadelphia.  There  was 
the  same  inability  to  discriminate  between  a  great  public  scandal 
before  the  world,  —  legitimate  matter  of  publicity,  — and  })iivate 
scandal  of  no  importance  to  anyone;  and  tliercfore  whiles  the 
tcmi)crance  societies,  the  temperance  advocates,  and  all  the  tem- 
perance physicians,  including  the  most  eminent  in  the  country, 
were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stay  an  acknowledged  national 
vice,  which  was  creeping  in  among  women  even  of  the  first 
classes.  Miss  Martineau  was  taken  to  task  by  both  these  publica- 
tions, as  if  she  had  betrayed  private  confidence,  for  saying  that 
she  had  witnessed  examples  of  excess  known  to  all  the  world 
about  them.  She  was  seeking  for  the  cause,  in  order  to  find  the 
cure,  in  such  openings  of  various  careers  suited  to  women's  capaci- 
ties and  education  as  should  furnish  them  with  a  truer  stimulus 
than  the  hours  of  pernicious  excitement  which  varied  the  dul- 
ness  of  their  lives.  She  had  fathomed  the  cause  :  American 
women  were  then  educated,  and  had  been  for  half  a  century, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  action  permitted  them ;  and  while  some  of 
them  were  strenuously  labouring  for  the  temperance  cause  as  a 
safeguard  from  the  danger  of  such  a  life,  others  were  yielding  to 
its  temptations.  Society  in  America  was  then  as  distinctly 
tbough  less  violently  divided  on  this  question  as  on  the  question 
of  slavery  itsidf  All  that  Miss  Martineau  had  said  (and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  personality  in  it)  was  matter  of  public 
not(jriety.  ]>ut  the  men  of  the  wealthiest  classes  were,  notwith- 
standing, oi)posers  of  the  temperance  cause,  —  less  as  hon  vivans 
than  as  distillers  and  wholesale  importers  of  wines  and  brandies, 
the  mere  advertisement  of  which  was  a  revenue  to  the  news- 
papers. Miss  Martineau,  meanwhile,  was  lookiiig  deeper  than 
the  temperance  societies  had  then  done  into  the  necessity  in 
human  nature  for  occupations  interesting  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
heart,  if  healthy  action  and  development  of  the  powers  are  to  be 
secured,  and  intemperance  banished  from  society. 
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One  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  all  the  Whig  political  organs 
at  i\Iiss  Martineau's  disappointment  in  Mr.  Everett  as  an  orator. 
But  it  always  was  shared,  dimng  his  whole  career,  by  all  who 
were  awake  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  while  hearing  him 
speak  on  any  but  the  purely  classical  and  literary  subjects 
which  he  so  much  loved  and  adorned.  On  these  his  speech 
was  as  the  voice  of  a  far-off  Grecian  past ;  but  it  never  roused 
to  march  against  the  invading  Philip  of  the  day,  nor  was  it  like 
the  low,  soul-cleaving  lyric  harmony  to  which 

"The  Spartan  from  his  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  liimself  for  death." 

There  was  no  time  in  his  political  life  when  Mr.  Everett  did 
not  necessarily  seem  like  a  mountebank,  as  he  stood  to  talk  of 
freedom  and  the  great  forefathers  before  a  people  whose  liberties 
he  had  betrayed. 

In  excuse  for  the  impeachment  of  her  exactness  as  an  ob- 
server by  the  editors  who  took  exceptions  at  what  she  said  about 
"the  little  flock  of  his  auditors  in  a  green  field  at  Bloody 
Brook,"  it  should  be  remembered  that  none  of  them  knew  any 
thing  about  the  size  of  the  monster  meetings  in  England,  where 
her  reform-song  was  sung,  on  which  her  ideas  of  a  great  crowd 
were  formed. 

To  allay  the  pain  of  these  remembrances,  needful  to  the 
understanding  of  Harriet  Martineau's  character  and  the  im- 
pression it  made,  let  the  American  patriot  call  to  mind  how 
nobly  Mr.  Everett  acknowledged  that  his  propitiatory  course 
towards  the  South  had  been  a  mistaken  one  when  the  im- 
pending war  with  the  South  aroused  him  to  the  fact ;  and  how 
many  persecuting  Sauls  of  this  period  became  the  self-sacrificing 
Pauls  of  a  later  one. 

Harriet  Martineau  had  been  scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  baser  sort 
in  England.  England  rebuked  and  silenced  them,  and  profited 
by  her  instructions,  and  covered  her  with  renown.  The  press 
of  the  United  States  was  wellnigh  unanimous  in  taunting 
England  with  her  goodness  and  greatness,  which  it  called  by 
every  abusive  name,  and  took  the  occasion  to  brand  her  per- 
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sonally  with  every  ill  epithet  which  she  least  deserve* I.  Slie 
was  a  "  lianl,"  "cold,"  "pitiless,"  "  Ainazoiiian,"  "  iiiaseuliiie," 
"incendiary,"  "radical"  "  ainalgaiiiiitionist,"  and  it  went  Ijack 
to  the  defunct  abuse  of  the  "  Illustrations,"  conihininu;  the  wlioUi 
for  daily  use  ;  and  insinuating  threats  of  nioh-vengeance  on  future 
visitors  from  England,  unless  they  avoided  any  disapproval  of 
"our  institutions,"  meaning  slavery.  Future  travellers  were 
thus  furnished  with  a  ridiculous  vacle  mecinn,  wliicli  they 
laughed  at,  but  obeyed  during  the  succeeding  half-century.* 

But  the  American  press  was  not  quite  unanimous.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  editors  of  that  time  in  the  towns  of 
Plymouth,  Lowell,  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Haverhill  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  Keene  in  Xew  Hampshire,  besides  the  antislavery 
journals,  not  to  remember  that  they  paid  sensilde  and  able 
tributes  to  Harriet  Martineau  as  having  "rightly  divided  the 
word  of  truth."  Her  admiration  and  affection  for  their  country, 
her  appreciation  of  its  sublime  and  beautiful  scener}^,  her 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  its  institutions  and  the  amiable 
and  energetic  character  of  its  inhabitants,  her  perception  of  its 
ad\nnce  before  the  Old  World  in  all  but  arts,  her  appreciation 
of  the  grandeur  of  its  struggle  Avith  wrong,  the  fervency  of  her 
trust  in  its  ultimate  success,  her  fidelity  to  right,  and  her  love 
of  human  beings  irrespective  of  any  thing  but  their  deserts, 
unmindful  of  any  reproach  it  might  subject  her  to  of  being  the 
friend  of  little  aristocracies  or  the  friend  of  (  liminals  or  slaves,  — 
all  made  in  the  Xew  England  towns  a  profound  impression. 
Her  mission  to  America  had  begun. 

*  Except  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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WITHIN. 

"  Crescit  sul>  poiulere  Virtus." 

During  the  time  that  Harriet  ]\[artineau  was  at  work  upon 
her  books  of  American  experience,  with  two  nations  waiting  for 
wliat  she  should  say,  and  wliile  she  in  her  turn  was  hstening  for 
their  reply,  one  cannot  liclp  desiring  to  know  with  what  feelings 
she  worked  and  waited. 

Those  six  volumes  of  "  Society  in  America  "  and  *'  Retrospect 
of  Western  Travel "  give  her  previous  outward  life  and  her 
opinions  of  men  and  things  at  that  period  with  a  fulness  that 
neither  this  Memoir  nor  her  Autobiography  can  find  space  for ; 
but  great  effort  was  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  fit 
those  volumes  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  literature  and  fashion  and  religious  dis- 
tinction in  American  cities,  and  in  English  complementary  ones 
too,  where,  as  in  Liverpool,  cotton  was  a  bond  of  union,  were 
proffered  to  her  on  these  simple  conditions  ;  and  "  Vade  retro  " 
was  her  persistent  reply.  It  was  a  costly,  though  so  willing  a 
sacrifice  ;  for  the  slaveholders  were  not  to  her  what  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  used  to  say  they  were  to  him,  while  he  was  striving  to  quiet 
the  abolitionists  of  his  own  congregation,  —  "  very  much  of  an 
abstraction." 

"  I  was  unworthy  of  our  cause  at  that  time,"  she  used  after- 
wards to  say,  "but  they  were  no  abstractions  to  7ne.  They  were 
my  dear  friends  ;  and  I  thought,  as  then  I  said,  that  they  were 
disciples  of  Christ  burdened  with  an  inheritance  of  grief  and 
crime  ;  and  I  believed  what  I  was  told,  that  they  were  hin- 
dered from  emancipating  by  the  intermeddling  of  aboHtionists." 
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Her  valued  friend  Macready,  whom  she  so  highly  esteemed 
because  of  his  efforts  to  his  own  loss  to  make  the  British  theatre 
what  it  (^ught  to  be,  did  not  encourage  her,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  his  journal,  to  make  her  forthcoming  books  the  transcript  of 
her  feelings  and  her  knowledge  :  — 

London,  Noveniher  3,  1836. —  Called  on  Miss  Martineau,  who  told 
nie  of  many  friends  she  had  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  of  her 
intended  book  upon  the  country.  She  liked  Clay  the  best  of  the 
American  statesmen.  She  is  a  very  zealous  abolitionist,  but,  I  think, 
has  got  some  illusive  notions  on  the  actual  state  of  opinion  on  that 
perplexing  question. 

There  was  a  way  to  have  avoided  all  perplexity,  and  to  have 
made  the  American  people  as  much  her  worshippers  after  their 
publication  as  before.  It  was  the  way  urged  upon  her  by  the 
timid  good  and  the  timid  who  were  not  good,  as  well  as  by  the 
ignorant  and  by  the  thoughtless.  She  need  but  have  said,  as 
they  did,  — 

"  I  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  denunciation  of  slaveholding  as  a 
private  immorality.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  individual,  —  the 
crime  of  the  State. 

"  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  that  emancipation  has  any  tendency 
to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  guilt  and  evil  of  slavery. 

"  If  I  had  tidings  to-morrow  of  a  bequest  to  me  of  an  estate  with 
fifty  slaves  on  it,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  regard  it  as  a  crim- 
inal evasion  of  responsibility  to  manumit  them." 

"  Channing  himself  says  there  are  masters  who  see  slavery  as  it  is, 
who  hold  the  slave  chiefly  if  not  wholly  from  disinterested  considera- 
tions ;  and  these  deserve  great  praise." 

Happily  not  so  thought  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  who  gave  his 
inheritance  of  sixty  slaves  their  freedom,  not  considering  his 
responsibility  discharged  till  he  had  placed  them  all  in  suitable 
situations  at  the  North  for  obtaining  their  own  living  ;  nor 
Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimke,  of  South  Carolina ;  nor  James  H. 
Thorn  of  Kentucky ;  nor  James  G.  Birney  of  Alabama ;  nor 
Mattie  Griffith. 

And,  more  happily  still  for  after  times,  not  so  thought  Harriet 
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Martiufiiu,  who  so  .stwulily  au.l  nirckly  took  licr  .st;iu(l  witli 
Garrison  and  witli  tlu'm. 

Bnt  fnll  and  unhaiiiiu'rcd  as  her  Amurican  books  are,  a  j)arall('I 
record  exists,  to  wliirli  our  may  liavc  reeourse,  that  tells  of  nuich 
besides,  —  not  only  what  slie  saw  and  thought,  but  what  she 
heard,  resolved,  and   I'fh. 

It  is  a  series  of  small  unlettered  volumes,  thick  and  closely 
written,  —  the  diary  of  the  years  between  183G  and  her  retire- 
ment to  Tyne mouth  and  afterwards ;  in  which  the  most  interest- 
ing entries  are  of  things  she  provides  no  place  for  elsewhere,  and 
which  was  furnished  with  this  motto  l)y  those  who  knew  her  so 
well,  her  intimate  friends  the  Kers. 

"All  my  mind  was  set, 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good." 

Her  own  prefatory  sentence  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  have  long  been  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  how  many  valuable 
things  I  sutler  to  go  out  of  my  mind  for  want  of  energy  to  record 
them.  I  have  dreaded  begiiining  to  keep  a  diary,  for  fear  of  increas- 
ing my  great  fault,  —  bondage  to  rules  and  habits.  IJwill  try  whether 
I  can  reconcile  journalizing  with  ease  and  freedom  of  mind." 

This  journal  bears  on  every  page  the  fullest  proof  that  it  was 
kept  for  her  own  use  and  behoof  exclusively;  and  she  would 
then  have  been  startled  at  the  thought  of  its  being  seen  by  other 
eyes  or  after  times ;  and,  excepting  only  as  given  by  the  friend 
to  whose  judgment  she  intrusted  it,  this  feeling  was  paramount 
as  long  as  she  lived. 

Such  a  trust  binds  to  the  nicest  reserve  in  selection,  and 
indicates  the  thoughts  and  the  little  self-confidences  as  the 
portions  rightfully  at  command,  with  such  other  occasional 
entries  as  betray  the  confidence  of  no  one. 

The  date  of  the  beginning  is  at  a  friend's  house  in  Hertford- 
shire, August  31,  1839.  After  many  other  foreign  matters,  is 
the  following :  — 

"  A  friend  [named]  tells  me  that  another  friend  [named]  tells  him, 
that  I  am  now  too  great  to  notice  her.     I  great !     She  might  have 
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taken  the  tiouljle  to  ascertain.  Yet  I  believe  she  cares  fur  me  ;  but 
prejudice,  —  the  prejudice  of  a  coterie,  comes  in  the  way.  Her 
coterie  entertains  the  prejudice  that  people's  convictions  alter  with 
their  circumstances.  The  radicals  want  faith,  and  will  trust  nobody 
from  the  moment  of  elevation  to  title,  wealth,  or  fame.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  altered  in  this  way. 

"  We  went  to  Haileybury,  and  dined  with  Mr.  Empson.  Two 
arguments  :  whether  Lockhart  is  justifiable  or  not,  in  printing  the 
letters  which  have  lowered  Scott's  fame.     I  say  he  is  right  in  giving 

us  all  if  any  thing.     Mr. would  keep  back  solitary  discreditable- 

nesses.  The  other  argument,  —  Avhether  or  not  things  should  be  said 
before  the  deaf,  or  done  before  the  blind,  which  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  them  to  know.  The  point  was  afterwards  yielded  to  me, 
that  such  things  should  not  be  done. 

"  Macaulay's  article  on  Bacon,  good  as  to  the  life,  but  superficial  and 
low  as  to  the  philosophy.  But  it  seems  to  make  a  noise.  Macaulay 
has    no  depth,   but    much    glitter.      He   won't  come    to  any  thing. 

jVEonday  evening,  to  toA\ai.     Mrs. found  her  poor  dog  dead.    A 

favourite  dog  is  a  loss.  Brisk  old  Lady  Cork,  now  ninety-three, 
complains  to  Rogers,  'You  never  take  me  any  where.'  Rogers  re- 
plies, '  O,  I  will  take  you  every  where,  —  and  never  bring  you  back 
again.' 

"  Letters  from  William  Ware  and  the  Follens  about  the  reception 
of  my  book  in  America.  They  like  it,  but  the  whole  newspaper 
press  and  public  seem  out  against  me.  I  do  not  care  for  this,  —  it  is 
temporary,  —  nor  for  these  friends'  objections  to  my  having  mentioned 
female  intemperance,  because  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  But 
my  having  hurt  C.  Sedgwick  is  more  pain  to  me  than  all  the  rest  can 
compensate.  I  really  thought  I  was  right,  and  am  not  sure  now  but 
I  was  ;  but  I  will  look  into  it.  I  must  be  brave  about  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  mistakes  as  well  as  about  undeserved  blame. 
I  have  ordered  the  note  to  be  cancelled  (Vol.  III.  p.  261).*  Dr. 
Pollen  says  there  is  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  between  the  self- 
seeking  professors  and  the  true  lovers  of  freedom.  This  will  seem 
to  give  an  advantage  to  the  Federalists  ;  but  it  is  very  well.  Took  a 
sweet  walk  on  Monday,  and  felt  my  spirit  revived  by  the  beauty  and 
the  exercise.  I  have  been  less  joyous  than  usual  this  summer.  It 
must  be  from  some  physical  cause,  for  my  lot  is  wholly  bright.  The 
last  week,  however,  has  been  very  cheery.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu 
defends  not  only  Bacon   but   Swift   in   morals,  pleading    that  en- 
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lightened  men  must  be  judged  by  other  rules  in  morals  than  comniDU 
men.     If  by  any  t)tlier,  surely  it  should  be  by  higher. 

Tliursdaij,  3lst.  —  Finished  my  first  volume  of  '*  Retrosiiect  of  West- 
ern Travel."  Mr.  Ker  says  it  would  not  do  to  take  duelling  out  of  the 
murder  class,  in  criminal  law.  A  man  asks  his  friend  to  go  out 
with  him,  knowing  that,  if  he  is  tried  for  murder,  he  will  be  accjuit- 
ted.  But  no  man  could  ask  this  if  he  expected  his  frinid  to  be 
actually  transported  Ibr  life.  What  would  be  the  c(nise(|uence  ? 
Assassination,  or  a  lonely  duel  (unfair  fighting),  or  manly  conduct  of 
the  true  sort  ?  Colonel  Fox  came  to  dinner.  He  brought  me  from 
Lord  Holland,  his  father,  a  capital  motto  for  my  chapter  on  Mount 
Vernon, 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs. travelled  in  Italy,  they  were  attacked  by 

banditti,  who  meant  to  carry  Mr. into  the  mountains  for  ran- 
som.    Mrs. was  bent  on  going  with  him  ;  and  rather  than  have 

her  the  banditti  let  him  go.  Rogers  says  he  did  not  believe  it  till 
he  saw  her  ;  when  he  no  longer  doubted.     How  like  him  ! 

Friday,  September  1.  Talk  at  breakfast  about  schools  and  govern- 
essing.  One  fafiiily  has  had  seventeen  governesses.  —  Lady  impe- 
rious. Must  put  a  governess  into  a  novel,  —  a  good  one  ;  and  show 
how  bad  it  is  at  best. 

JVednesday,  Qth.  —  Invitation  to  go  out  into  the  sun,  but  I  must 
work  first.  Can't  enjoy  at  ease  till  work  is  done.  I  read  Gibbon.  It 
makes  me  dread  a  single  literary  life,  so  selfish,  so  vain  and  blind,  as 
this  great  man  grew  to  be  !  How  like  a  bully  and  coward  are  his  let- 
ters to  Priestley,  and  how  honourable  the  good  man's  answers  !  .  .  .  . 
In  telling  them  how  I  am  met  and  discouraged  by  ignorance  and  mis- 
take at  every  turn,  I  went  off  into  tears,  which  I  could  not  stop  for 
long.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  less  unhappy  one  often  is  in  tears 
than  at  some  times  when  one  is  laugliing  and  seeming  gay  !  Since 
my  memorable  crying-fit  in  Chiswell  Street,  in  December,  1831,  1 
have  cried  only  three  times  heartily,  that  I  remember  :  at  Cheshuiit, 
at  something  Mr.  Ker  wrote  (which  I  had  quite  forgotten  till  he  put 
me  in  mind  of  it  to-day)  ;  when  I  bade  the  Follens  good  l)y  ;  and 
this  morning.  I  wonder  when  the  next  will  be.  Finished  "  A  Month 
at  Sea."  Read  Gibbon's  correspondence.  Selfish,  vain  creature  !  — 
beyond  almost  all  1  ever  read  of.  His  intentions  of  adopting  and 
subjugating  Charlotte  !  Celibacy  is  very  bad,  especially  for  men. 
Walked  out  gathering  blackberries  in  the  field.     I  love  a  real  field. 

Friday,  Sth.  —  Now  going  to  write  an  account  of  the  Shakers  :  had  a 
pleasant  walk  in  the  lanes  when  my  work  wa.s  done.     Rather  nervous 
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and  tired  over  my  work,  —  so  resolved  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two.  Looked 
over  frescos  from  the  Niebekmgen  Lied,  in  pemiy  magazine.  Schnorr 
is  painting  them  splendidly  at  Munich.  Mr.  Ker  told  me  an  idea 
which  I  mean  to  evolve  :  Eastlake  opened  it  to  him  :  what  is  fit  for 
poetry  is  not  for  painting ;  painting  must  be  form  and  colour,  which 
does  not  do  in  poetry  :  poetry  is  motion  and  sound,  which  of  course 
will  not  do  in  painting.  Eastlake  followed  this  out  from  all  poetry, 
leaving  only  a  thing  or  two  in  Ariosto  which  will  serve  for  both,  — 
Camilla's  running  over  the  wavy  corn.  Eve's  every  gesture  dignity 
and  love,  and  so  on.  This  all  came  out  of  my  mentioning  St.  Chris- 
topher in  the  Danube,  which  Mr.  Ker  says  won't  paint.  They  call 
Hogarth  deliglitful,  but  false;  but  this  seems  to  me  arbitrary.  If, 
like  the  Exhibition  artists,  he  had  had  to  label  his  pictures,  it 
would  be  false  ;  but  as  his  pictures  tell  themselves,  surely  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  division  is  arbitrary.  Eastlake's  own  pictures  are 
full  of  action,  and  tell  themselves  ;  you  see  the  very  heaving  of  the 
chest  in  the  Greek  mother.  We  speculated  on  the  past  and  future 
in  art.  The  department  of  religion  is  closing,  or  being  completely 
changed.  The  Virgin,  Christ,  and  John  have  by  their  fixed  general 
character  become  types,  securing  the  beholder's  recognition  and  sym- 
pathy, and  enabling  the  painter  to  bestow  his  care  in  conveying 
new  and  more  complicated  expressions  under  the  advantage  of  the 
recognized  form.  This  is  over.  There  is  no  more  worship  of  these 
beings,  and  the  intellect  is  beginning  to  contradict  and  will  by  and 
by  dissolve  the  old  associations.  A  republication  of  Christianity  will 
take  place,  —  is  taking  place.  A  new  school  of  poetry  —  the  meta- 
physical —  has  Ijegun  ;  and  mental  acts  are  taken  as  illustrations  of 
nature,  instead  of  the  reverse.  Old  poetry  wdll  remain,  by  virtue  of 
its  truth  ;  but  a  new^  kind  is  rising  up.  Will  it  not  be  so  in  painting 
too  ?  Because  painting  of  the  highest  old  kinds  did  not  represent 
action,  nor  even,  as  Mr.  Ker  thinks,  abstraction,  is  the  art  never  to  do 
so,  though  Hogarth  has  proved  that  it  may  1  I  remember  telling 
Eastlake  tliat  he  must  be  a  metaphysician  to  have  painted  his  Sciote 
])icture,  and  he  spurned  the  idea.     Singular  ! — if  he  works  out  the 

disproof  of  his  own  theory.     The  K s  have  ahvays  told  me  that  I 

did  not  understand  art.  I  see  now  what  they  mean.  We  have  dif- 
ferent pleasures  in  pictures.  I  love  them  as  types  of  human  feelings  ; 
they,  as  idealized  outward  (what  they  call  real)  beauty. 

Saturday,  9tk.  —  Talked  of  the  bigotry  of  strong  reasoners;  of  John- 
son's bigotry  and  charity,  his  cruelty  and  kindness  mixed.     Mr. 

remarks  how  he  elucidated  prison  discipline,  imprisonment  for  debt, 
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and  other  things  whii-h  our  rei'orniiiig  wise  men  .iml  |tiiihiiithropist8 
have  said  poor  thiii-s  ahoiit  since.  How  he  would  have  stalked  over 
Chaunini;  and  every  hody  ahout  slavery,  il'  he  had  been  here  now  ! 

Two  brothers,  F.  and  K.,  have  sal  in  the  same  otHce  lor  three  years, 
and  never  spoken  to  each  other.  What  a  waste  of  tlie  fraternal  rela- 
tion !  — Not  F.'s  fault.  At  a  dinner  about  South  American  inde])end- 
ence  some  years  a<^'0  Wilberforce  and  Mackintosh  spoke.  Will.tr- 
lorce  carrieil  all  away  by  his  impulse,  —  lookin«^' out  at  the  setting 
sun,  and  alluding  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  West, 
rejoicing  that  the  lieed  thouglit  hrst  of  freeing  others.  Mackintosh's 
was  elegant  and  complete,  with  a  touch  about  the  chairman,  a  touch 
about  trade,  &c.,    but  a  failure,  and   felt   by  him   to   be  so.     How 

l>recious    are  these  glinii)ses  !     Mr. says  Brougham  is  the    first 

great  statesman  who  has  brought  philosophical  questions  relating  to 
the  general  good  into  the  House.  Lord  Chatham  was  much  of  a  hum- 
bug, after  all ;  Fox  despised  political  economy  and  other  philosophy  ; 
Pitt  knew  nothing  of  the  sort.  Brougham  was  the  first  who  intro- 
tluced  the  new,  substantial  kind  of  public  speaking  or  action.  If  so, 
this  will  be  his  title  to  immortality.  I  see  the  Newcastle  folks  have 
raised  <£  5,200  for  baths  in  their  town  ;  —  Bravo,  Grainger !  What  a 
benefactor  that  man  has  Ijeen! 

Sunday,  Wth.  —  Head  Gibbon.  Selfish,  vain,  imhappy  man!  but  then 
we  know  nothing  of  his  hapi)iest  times,  —  his  times  of  study.  He 
must  have  enjoyed  these,  for  no  toil  in  getting  facts  was  too  hard  for 
him,  while  his  power  of  generalizing  was  at  the  same  time  great.  He 
studied  law  a  year,  for  the  sake  of  writing  one  chapter.  He  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  human  being  as  to  its  alternate  power  and 
weakness,  —  enjoyment  from  its  involuntary  excellences  and  suffer- 
ing from  its  lowest  tendencies.  All  Gibbon's  sufferings,  almost,  came 
from  his  selfishness  and  intense  desire  to  be  happy,  —  or  rather  fear 
of  not  being  so.  How  he  plagued  Lord  Sheffield  about  his  money- 
matters  when  he  had  enough  already  !  And  as  soon  as  all  was  settled 
to  his  mind,  he  died.  He  seems  to  have  behaved  well  about  his  last 
illness  ;  but  then  he  liked  life  ;  and  much  might  be  owing  to  his 
l)eing  willing  to  persuade  himself  tliat  little  was  the  matter. — His 
neglect  of  writing  to  his  old  aunt  was  \eiy  Ijad.     Happily  he  felt 

this We  three  ladies  talked  over  the  situation  of  housemaids  ; 

and  I  am  to  be  i\Irs. 's  Avhenever  I  want  bread.     I  stipulate  that 

if  she  takes  a  second  it  shall  be  Lady  Mary  Fox.  She  talked  as  ear- 
nestly about  it,  obviating  difficulties,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  to  take  place 

to-morrow.     Read  to  Mrs. my  last  chapters  of  my  first  volume 

of  "  Retrospect."     She  says  the  book  will  do. 
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TJiursday,  I4th.  —  We  went  to  town.  A  very  pleasant  drive.  1  told 
them  of  Lady  Ann  Coke's  (Countess  of  Leicester's)  child,  who  kept 
saying  in  the  queen's  (Adelaide's)  presence,  "  Mamma,  what  an  ugly 
woman  the  queen  is  ! "  and  of  Lady  Stafford's,  who  asked  after 
dinner  about  a  laced  officer,  "  Mamma,  can  that  silver  thing  talk  ? " 
They  told  me  of  a  child,  who,  being  shown  some  curiosities  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  asked,  "  But  where  is  the  long  bow  papa  says  you 
shoot  with?"     Found  my  mother  well  and  cheerful. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Channing.  Dispassionate,  —  somewhat  cold,  — 
partly  wise  and  partly  mistaken,  —  like  his  letters  usually.  Very 
true  and  wise  man,  but  wanting  knowledge  of  actual  life  and  sympa- 
thy with  other  people's  views. 

Evening.  —  Read  my  mother  all  the  letters  I  have  had  lately. 
Very  pleasant.  Quiet  days  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  On  these  days, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  set  down,  how  full  is  the  life  of  the  mind  ! 
Mine  revolves  the  character  of  work  done,  and  anticipates  the  fate  of 
future  doings.  The  faults  of  my  work  rise  up  and  depress  me,  and  my 
mind  dwells  far  too  much  on  myself.     An  alternation  of  work  and 

society  is,  I  think,  best  for  me.     When  I  am  with  the 's  I  feel 

the  most  how  small  a  space  my  labours  really  fill.  I  don't  get  flattered 
with  them. 

Thursday.  —  I  bustled  among  my  books,  making  room  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  which  is  coming.  It  has  such  exquisite  literary 
articles,  I  hope  to  improve  by  the  study  of  it.  We  had  company  in 
the  evening.  Carlyle  was  in  fine  spirits.  He  made  a  great  laugh  at 
the  scientific  people.  He  calls  them  quacks  and  what  not.  I  wish 
he  had  more  synq^athy  and  less  cynicism.     He  has  a  terrible  deal  of 

the  spirit  of  contempt. told  of  M.  saying  to  Mrs.  Austin 

that  the  five  most  ill-natured  men  in  London  were  made  criminal 
commissioners  :  of  whom  she  named  four,  and  could  not  remember 
the  fifth.  It  was  Mr.  Austin.  We  had  a  charming  evening  with 
these  friends  round  our  table. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Child  *  called.  He  says  the  Americans  in  Paris  are 
i'rantic  against  me  and  my  book.  He  agrees  in  the  whole  of  it,  except 
Dr.  FoUen  being  the  greatest  man  I  saw  in  the  United  States,  yet 
he  loves  him  much.  He  expects  the  admission  of  Texas  will  be  tlie 
question  on  which  the  South  will  rise.  He  fears  about  the  integrity 
and  courage  of  the  North. 

Sunday,  Sej)temher  24.  —  Revelled  in  Lamb's  letters.  What  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  is  that  man  of  our  noble,  wonderful,  frail  humanity  1 

*  David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  of  the  Uuited  States. 
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These  letters  are  somewhat  unreal,  also  egotistical,  but  a  harmless 
egotism  ;  and  the  genius,  the  exquisite  fancy,  tlie  human  love,  the 
flinging  to  the  familiar  and  the  dear,  are  delicious.  What  a  lesson  is 
the  series  !  His  disgust  at  work  and  regularity  ;  and  then  his  ennui 
when  released.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  necessary  toil.  With  what 
horror  he  speaks  of  a  dependence  on  literature,  and  of  the  Ixxjk- 
sellers  !  I  feel  nothing  o(  this,  ))Ut  mine  is  not  a  common  case,  I 
suppose  ;  and  women  tind  it  dillicult  to  earn  a  subsistence  in  other 
ways.  But  it  should  be  a  hint  to  secure  an  independence  as  soon  as 
1  can.  I  am  vexed  at  his  humility  towards  Southey  about  his  con- 
troversy, and  at  Southey's  acceptance  of  it,  and  at  Talfourd's  letting 
it  ]>ass.  Lamb  was  clearly  right,  and  tlie  letter  is  a  rare  beauty,  — 
full  of  truth  and  gentleness. 

Evening.  —  Read  it  over  again  to  my  mother,  and  also  my  Sedg- 
wick article,*  which  she  likes. 

Monday,  25th.  —  These  bright  autunnis,  with  pleasant  work,  and 
not  too  much  company  within  doors  and  sunshine  without,  are  de- 
lightful seasons.  My  spirits  have  come  back  again  ;  that  is,  I  su])pose  I 
am  quite  well  ;  the  inilux  and  variety  of  work  stimulate  and  do  not 
oppress  me. 

Received  a  rousing  note  about  our  Woman's  Friend  scheme,  the 
success  of  which  is  thought  to  depend  wholly  on  me  ;  and  I  am  asked 
to  give  the  chief  of  my  time  and  attention  to  it.  This  troubled  me  : 
thoughts  of  sacrificing  my  novel  ;  of  entering  into  new  bondage,  &c. 
But,  meditating,  I  found  that  my  conviction  about  the  object  requires 

me  to  nuxke  this  sacrifice  of  money,  ease,  and  purposes.     If  ]\Ir. 

is  to  be  relied  upon  for  his  judgment,  and  all  looks  well,  I  hope  not 
to  fail  in  my  part.  Went  to  sleep  resolving  to  do  right  about  it,  what- 
ever that  right  might  be. 

Tuesday,  2()th.  —  Wrote  priAate  note  of  inquiry  about  ]\Ir.  's 

character  for  judgment  and  steadiness.  Wrote  to  Dr.  Channing.  To 
tlie  Carlyles.  John  Sterling  there.  A  young  man  next  door  to  death, 
they  say,  but  if  he  lives  a  few  years  sure  to  be  eminent  ;  so  wise,  so 
cheerful,  so  benignant !  1  wish  Carlyle  would  learn  somewhat  of  him, 
for  his  views  are  deplorably  dismal,  and  very  unreas()nal)le  in  my 
eyes.  He  doubts  not  all  being  for  the  best,  but  believes  in  a  pre- 
ponderance, —  a  saturation  of  misery  for  the  best  of  the  race,  and  that 
the  stupid  and  sensual  only  are  hai)py.  He  does  not  pretend  to  care 
or  presume  to  inquire  whether  there  is  another  life  to  compensate. 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  idea  of  good,  if  he  is  sure  all  is  well,  but 

*  Westminster  Review. 
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the  best  men  miserable.  He  says  he  can  give  no  clearer  reply  than 
that  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  "  The  Worship  of  Sorrow." 

Received  a  silly  tract  against  usury,  based  on  the  Mosaic  law. 
Author  would  have  my  opinion,  so  I  referred  hiui  to  Calvin  (in 
Dugald  Stewart's  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  political  philosophy) 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Mosaic  part  of  his  ai-gument,  and  to  Bentham 
for  the  rest.  A  Frenchwoman  has  lately  petitioned  the  Chambers  for 
a  participation  by  women  in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Women  are 
not  excluded,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  included.  Mr. 
Child  says  her  positions  are  unanswerable,  her  logic  the  closest. 
Accordingly  there  was  much  "  hilarity  on  the  cote  gauche."  They 
could  only  laugh,  for  she  left  them  without  a  plea.  On  this  quarter- 
day  I  find  myself  at  liberty  to  go  on  with  my  book,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
high  time.  How  I  love  life  in  my  study,  —  all  alone  with  my  books 
and  thoughts  !  Books  are  not  sufficient  companions  if  one  only 
reads.  If  one  adds  writing,  one  does  not  want  the  world,  though  it  is 
wholesome  to  have  some  of  it. 

Septcmher  30.  —  Mr.  Madge  came  to  tea,  and  brought  some  exjjensive 
American  letters  from  Liverpool,  —  strips  of  abuse  and  vindication 
from  newspapers,  in  whole  blank  sheets  of  jjaper.  E.  Sedgwick  sends 
a  paper  with  a  vindication  of  his  sister, —  straightforward  and  unen- 
cumbered. She  did  alter,  however,  leaving  out  the  sailing  part,  so  I 
was  not  far  mistaken.  Discouraging  account  came  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  into  character  in  the  Woman's  Friend  business.  I  am  sorry, 
but  when  the  drawing  back  is  once  done,  cannot  help  being  glad  of 
having  time  for  my  novel.  I  shall  write  for  it,  if  the  scheme  goes  on, 
but  not  make  myself  responsible. 

October  1.  —  Find  myself  utterly  unaffected  by  blame  of  my  book 
where  I  feel  myself  right  ;  deeply  wounded  when  I  am  suspicious  of 
having  been  hasty  and  careless.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sutler  retri- 
bution cheerfully,  as  well  as  insult,  and  so  1  will.  But  I  have  still 
much  pride  and  some  fear.  I  felt  niyseli'  turn  pale  when  I  found 
what  those  American  letters  were  last  night  ;  but  I  immediately 
recovered.  This  morning  I  read  the  aniislavery  documents.  The 
women  are  doing  bravely,  and  thereby  coming  at  a  conviction  of  their 
rights.  Bless  them !  I  don't  mind  the  bad  taste  of  their  orthodox 
mode  of  expression.  In  Angelina  Griiukc;  s  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  intellectual  achicv;  nicnts  of  the  Macks.  But  are  the 
Egyptians  and  Moors  fair  specinuiis  l  Sent  Mr.  Fox  thu  women's 
report. 

Evening.  —  Read  some  of  Pascal's  pens^es.    They  show  great  knowl- 
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edge  of  men,  —  of  tlieir  weaknesses  and  faults  :  they  are  very  gloomy  ; 
but  I  (lit  l(f\<'  these  spei  ulative  writers.  It  is  strange  that  Voltaire,  in 
liis  notes,  cheers  him  up,  -  actually  seeius  to  have  iu<»re  faith  and 
more  benevolence.  I  ijnu'l  lieliexc  we  ilo  li;ilt'  justice  to  N'oltaiie.  I 
was  struck  with  the  jivnsir  on  our  hiding  our  sins,  an<l  imt  heing  alile 
to  bear  the  benign  ordinance  of  confession,  so  that  lin-  Citholic  re- 
ligion is  rejected  (Ui  account  of  it.  <  "ould  he  not  see  that  it  is  un- 
natural if  faithful,  anil,  wheie  natural,  sure  to  be  unfaithful  .'  Xo 
human  virtue  can  survi\e  the  degradation  of  being  perfectly  known 
to  another  ;  or  rather,  laid  open  ;  for  if  your  confessor  knows  of  a 
bad  thought  (»f  yours,  he  does  not  know  how  it  came  there,  which  is 
the  chief  thing. 

Ocfohcr  2.  —  Wrote  to  engage  our  ])laces  at  Covent  Garden.  I 
walked  in  the  \y.\ik  and  found  it  warm  as  June,  and  altogether  deli- 
cious. A  letter  from  Lissey,  with  a  sweet  account  of  Harry's  first 
wound  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  Some  boys  stole  his  and 
Willie's  kites,  and  told  lies.  The  kites  were  recovered.  But  Harry 
thought  he  never  could  be  so  happy  again,  from  grief  for  the  boys 
and  dislike  of  them.  Could  not  sleep,  but  cried  in  the  night  ;  but 
has  recovered.     Fine  little  fellow  ! 

Mrs. objects  to  "  Maltravers  "  as  immoral  :  says  she  cannot  give 

it  to  her  young  people.  But  novels  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  fit- 
ness for  t'hildren.  I  object  to  no  real  subjects  into  which  pure  moral 
feelings  of  any  kind  can  enter.  Whether  they  are,  when  finished, 
nu)ral  or  immoral,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  ; 
A\"hether  in  a  spirit  of  purity  and  Ijenignity,  with  foul  gusto,  or 
with  a  mere  view  to  delineation.  Wrote  a  good  day's  portion  of  my 
second  volume  of  ''  Retrospect,"  Mississippi  voyage,  which  it  is  deli- 
cious to  go  over  again. 

Was  surprised  to  find  the  mixture  of  error  and  truth  in  the  ojiiu- 
ions  in  natural  philosophy  attributed  to  Anaxagoras.  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia. —  Now  tired.     A  bit  of  grave  reading,  and  to  bed. 

Thursday,  5th.  —  To-day,  while  I  was  writing  "Madison,"  in  came  a 
glorious  letter  from  the  Follens,  full  of  heart,  of  wisdom,  and  of  news. 
Dr.  F.'s  criticisms  on  my  book  are  mostly  just  ;  how  honest,  pure,  and 
wise  !  It  made  me  more  sure  of  them  than  ever.  The  Union  is  in  a 
great  stir.  Tlu'  separation  of  ]>ank  and  State  is  confirmed  by  this 
time,  I  suppose.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  South  is  silent,  — 
the  North  growing  more  clear-sighted  every  day.  Dr.  Channing  has 
put  out  a  capital  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  on  Texas, — sound  and  bold. 
Bravo  !  The  Americans  may  always  be  trusted  to  do  right  in 
time. 

VOL.    II. 
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Mr.  Fox  has  made  a  fine  leading  article  of  the  report  of  the  Wo- 
men's Convention  :  and  I  shall  send  it  to  America  to  be  reprinted 
there. 

Mr.  Macready,  who  called  on  her  about  this  time,  mentions  it 
thus  in  his  journal :  — 

"  Called  on  Miss  Martineau:  on  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  drove  her 
home,  talking  the  whole  way.  With  the  exception  of  one  walk  round 
the  garden,  talked  away  the  whole  evening.  The  only  subject  on 
which  I  did  not  cordially  agree  with  this  fine-minded  woman,  and  on 
which  I  do  not  clearh'  imderstand  her,  is  her  advocacy  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  of  women.  I  do  not  see  what  she  would  have  in 
point  of  political  power,  nor  for  what. 

'^Jidij  22,  1837.  —  Sent  a  note  to  Miss  Martineau,  informing  her  of 
her  box  for  Monday,  enclosing  her  a  book  of  the  '  Bridal,'  and  men- 
tioning our  purpose  of  naming  our  little  babe  after  her." 

Friday,  6th  [Journal  coutinues].  —  Wrote  to  Robert  Sedgwick  to 
make  my  public  atonement  to  Catherine.  Evening  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  saw  the  "  Bridal."  O,  the  beauty  !  Macready  acted  admira- 
bly. There  was  an  air  of  hilarity  about  him  which  I  like  to  see. 
Success  to  him !  Home  to  supper  and  Spectator,  where  there  is  a 
shameful  article  against  the  abolitionists. 

Sunday,  Sfh.  —  Woke  with  the  idea  of  sending  a  letter  to  the  Spec- 
tator. After  breakfast  did  it.  After  dinner  copied  it.  Showery  day, 
and  did  not  go  out. 

Monday,  9th.  —  Letter  from  America  which  cost  35.  2d.  ;  only  a  blank 
sheet  with  a  slip  of  newspaper,  —  an  insulting  copy  of  verses.  Poor 
malice  !  A  letter  from  a  young  man,  consulting  me  whether  to  go 
to  America.  Simple,  fervent,  and  interesting.  He  is  obviously  the 
darling  child  of  ]iarents  from  whom  he  will  have  money,  kept  at 
home  without  sufficient  employment,  and  longs  to  be  doing.  A  note 
from  Macready,  offering  me  my  box  at  Covent  Garden,  whenever  I 
like  to  go.     Truly  kind  and  gentlemanlike  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 

done.     Miss *  made  a  long  call,  her  place  for  Paris  being  taken 

for  the  afternoon.  She  has  lived  in  Paris  since  she  was  five  years  old. 
She  says  we  should  not  tolerate  Napoleon  if  we  had  lived  under  him; 
if  we  had  had  to  open  our  room  door  constantly  to  see  that  the  ser- 
vants were  not  listening,  — half  the  servants  in  Paris  being  spies  ;  if 
wo  had  seen  the  youth  of  the  noble  families  of  Italy  brought  to 
France  and  placed  in  the  military  schools,  —  some  too  young,  so  that 

*  Miss  Clarke,  afterwards  jNIadame  Mohl. 
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they  pined  and  died.  Slic  says  the  great  fault  of  the  French  is  their 
disregard  of  truth  ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  other  nations  Ijcdieve 
and  ieel  that  jtoople  have  very  good  (pialities  with  this  one  great  vice 
She  likes  the  Oenuans.  Says  Guizot  understands  elevation  of  soul, 
though  his  own  worldliness  prevents  his  elevation.  I  read  Fclkin's 
excellent  report  on  the  working-classes  of  Nottingham,  showing 
clearly  that  there  are  resources  enough  for  all  necessary  comlbrt 
if  there  were  good  management,  hut  that  fathers  si)end  all  their 
resources,  almost,  on  themselves.  Wrote  fourteen  pages  witli  much 
ease  and  pleasure,  —  '*  Country  life  in  the  South."  What  a  blessing  is 
this  authorship !  It  is  pleasanter  than  my  gayest  pleasures  ;  and  it 
helps  me  over  indis|)osition  and  failure  of  spirits  Letter  than  any  holi- 
day. The  thing  is,  can  I  now  live  without  it  ?  This  is  always  my 
douht  and  dread  ;  hut  I  will  dread  nothing. 

Tuesday,  lOth.  —  A  good  day's  work  done.  Whately  is  the  author  of 
the  "Utopia"  edited  by  Lady  Mary  Fox.  He  wishes  this  to  be  known, 
though  he  could  not,  as  archbishop,  publish  it  himself.  Who  would 
be  an  archbishop  I  When  I  came  in  from  my  walk  I  found  the  first 
proof  of  my  "  Retrospect."  Pleasant,  the  beginning  this  sort  of  frui- 
tion again!  Read  some  of  Channing's  "Texas."  I  wish  I  could  write  a 
review  of  my  book,  I  see  so  many  faults  in  it.  There  is  no  education 
like  authorship,  for  ascertaining  one's  knowledge  and  one's  ignorance. 
What  light  is  thrown  into  my  dark  places  by  every  thing  I  publish, — 
by  the  convictions  of  error  that  ibllow  !  What  entirely  new  ideas  are 
opened  to  me  !  It  is  the  case  with  this  last  book,  I  dreaded  it 
l)eforehand,  but  I  enjoy  it  already.  I  do  hope  to  grow  wise  by  mis- 
takes, —  one  way  of  being  made  perfect  by  sufferings. 

Thursday,  I2th.  —  A  bustling  day,  and  not  a  line  of  my  book  written. 
I  am  too  anxious  on  this  score.  It  is  good  for  work,  —  this  scrupulos- 
ity, ~  but  bad  for  freedom  of  spirit.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Macready,  and  to 
tiie  young  man  who  has  made  me  his  confidante.  A  note  from  the 
Review  saying  that  my  article  is  postponed.  It  is  vexatious  ;  but  I 
try  not  to  be  troubled  when  my  pride  or  my  wishes  are  mortified. 
Yet  I  do  prefer  publishing  myself  to  being  at  other  people's  disposal. 
I  wonder  what  ruling  one's  spirit  is.  I  never  sho^r  mortification.  Is 
this  right  or  wrong  ?  There  is  pride  in  these,  my  only  concealments  ; 
yet  they  save  my  mother  pain,  and  help  me  over  things  which  would 
trouble  me  if  dwelt  upon  in  words.  I  really  think  I  do  acquiesce  in 
both  great  and  small  troubles  ;  and  none  sting,  but  Avhere  there  is 
self-blame.  Wrote  at  length  to  the  Follens,  which  always  does  me 
good  and  makes  me  happy.     Wrote  to  several  friends  with  the  pro- 
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spectus  oil  the  rights  of  unmarried  women.  Channing's  "  Texas"  is  very- 
fine  ;  bold,  solemn,  eloquent  ;  and  I  fancy  wiser  in  the-matter-of- 
fact  parts  than  he  usually  is.  It  will  do  the  nation  great  service, 
by  raising  them  to  see  the  truth.  Now,  as  to  Dr.  Channing  himself. 
I  liked  his  letter  to  me  about  my  book  very  well  till  I  saw  this.  But 
he  should  not  have  spoken  slightingly  of  my  book  as  a  mere  book  of 
travels,  and  urged  me  to  get  on  to  something  higher,  if  he  thinks  as 
he  does  of  the  Texas  question,  and  if  my  book  roused  him  to  write 
upon  it.  For  his  own  sake  (never  mind  mine)  he  should  not.  Is  this 
a  return  to  his  old  habit  of  being  shy  of  what  has  moved  him,  and 
shrinking  from  acknowledgment  where  he  has  been  most  stimulated  ? 
I  hope  I  am  doing  him  no  injustice,  yet  ought  I  not  to  hope  that  I 
am  ?  Why  is  this  the  only  occasion,  since  I  knew  him,  when  he  has 
been  wholly  silent  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  has  not  sent  me  his 
publication  ?  Mr.  Turnbull  called  with  three  letters  of  introduction. 
He  was  always  hospitable  to  the  English  in  Paris.  He  has  seen  but 
one  American  there  who  likes  my  book.  The  Spectator  has  my  letter 
about  the  abolitionists,  with  a  comment  so  weak  that,  though  the 
fticts  are  misstated,  I  think  it  best  to  leave  it  unanswered.  The  world 
may  be  trusted  to  judge  between  them.  E.  dined  with  us.  Charm- 
ing children.  The  change  swept  away  all  my  trumpery  little  cares 
and  anxieties,  unworthy  of  one  who  really  lives.  Bead  some  of 
Beaumont's  "  Marie."     Sentimental  and  un-American.     Little  more 

like  America  than  like  China.     Mrs. praised  a  single  life,  so  as 

to  surprise  me  much.  I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  it  for  other  peo- 
ple, though  liking  it  for  myself.  Yet  the  chances  for  happiness  are 
rare  and  feeble.  The  only  way  is  not  to  care  for  one's  happiness. 
Mrs. urged  my  answering  the  Spectator's  comments  on  my  let- 
ter ;  or,  rather,  setting  right  their  false  facts.  Did  not  like  it,  but 
found  it  my  duty.  I  must  uphold  the  right  at  the  cost  of  trouble, 
time,  and  unpleasant  feeling.     May  I  never  shrink  ! 

Thursday,  I9fh. —  Went  to  town  with  my  mother,  and  answered  the 
Spectator,  avoiding  all  self-reference,  and  being  as  brief  as  I  could. 
Corrected  proof.  At  night,  read  some  of  "  Archy  Moore."  A  terrible 
story,  which  stirred  me  deeply.  I  was  ashamed  of  having  any 
troubles  when  others  are  suffering  so  tremendously.  I  looked  round 
upon  my  luxury,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  and  wondered. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  throw  them  all  away  for  one  solace  to  the  negro. 
It  is  truer  than  any  slave-story  I  ever  read.  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson 
came  to  dinner.  I  like  his  opinions  of  people  ;  that  is,  his  and  my 
opinions  agree.     He  never  knew  but  one  American  gentleman  to 
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lauj^h ! — the  Americans  cannot  be  known  out  of  their  own  country, 
any  more  tliaii  any  other  people.  .Tn.iiiiia  I'aillie  is  very  uiihajipy 
about  the  revelation  of  llie  true  \\';ih(r  S.-oit  in  Lockhart's  IJfe. 
Scarcely  any  one  seems  to  see  what  1  tiiink  tjje  hue  ]trinci])le, — 
that  it  is  better  to  have  truth  than  any  j)articulai-  kind  of  opinion  of 
great  ]»eoj>k'.  Trutli,  or  sih-nce.  If  ^great  men  fall  Ik-Iow  our  exp<-i-- 
tation,  let  it  be  remembereil  that  there  is  another  point  of  \  iew  from 
which  the  matter  should  be  looked  at,  —  that  we  gain  thus  a  new 
sense  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  virtue  and  incorruptibleness  in  tin- 
humble  matter  of  every-day  life.  The  Spectator  has  my  lettei-,  with 
comments  which  require  no  answer.  This  is  over,  for  which  I  am 
very  glad. 

Monday,  2'Sd.  —  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  begs  me,  through  Mr. 
Turnbull,  to  accept  a  stage-l)ox  to  see  his  new  comedy  at  the  Hay- 
market, —  with  arrangements  about  dinner  where  we  meet  him  at 
the  Turnbull's,  next  door  to  the  theatre.  Very  kind  in  both,  and 
very  pleasant.  I  read  Whately's  review  of  Miss  Austen.  Good, 
but  not  particularly  striking.  She  uxis  a  glorious  novelist.  I  think 
I  could  write  a  novel,  though  I  see  a  thousand  things  in  Scott  and 
her  which  I  could  never  do.  My  way  of  interesting  must  be  a 
different  one. 

Saturday,  4th.  —  Resolved  upon  doing  the  Channing  chapter  in  my 
book.  The  English  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  an  account  of  the 
man  they  most  care  about,  by  any  difficulties  arising  out  of  m}^ 
friendship  with  Dr.  Channing.  Settled  to  work,  and  found  it  not  at 
all  difficult  to  do  Channing. 

Monday,  6th.  —  Finished  Channing  :  hope  I  have  done  him  and  the 
subject  justice  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  one's  intimate  friends. 

Tuesday,  1th.  —  A  note  from  William  Ware,  in  which  he  says  some 
pleasant  and  some  very  kind  things,  and  one  which  convinces  me  by 
its  effect  how  sensitive  I  am  about  my  friends'  opinions  of  what  I  do. 
He  observes  that  a  thorough  reading  of  my  book  convinces  him  of 
what  he  did  not  once  think,  —  that  I  am  greatest  in  the  purely  inven- 
tive ;  in  other  words,  he  does  not  like  the  book  soAvell  as  he  expected. 
It  is  astonishing  how  this  stung  me,  and  longer  than  for  the  moment. 
I  was  convinced,  from  the  first,  of  the  absurdity  of  the  feeling,  my 
motives  and  aims  being  what  they  were  and  are  ;  but  I  think  this 
kind  of  pain  has  no  influence  on  my  doings  ;  and  that  the  best  way 
is  to  let  it  alone,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Why  should  T  object  to  pain  ? 
What  harm  will  it  do,  if  it  does  not  affect  action  I  Read  Waldo 
Emerson's  oration.     Though  fanciful,  it  has  much  truth  and  beauty. 
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It  moved,  roused,  soothed,  and  consoled  me.  At  all  events,  he  is 
a  free  and  courageous  man,  and  I  wish  him  God  speed  ! 

Friday,  lOth.  —  Corrected  proof  and  wrote  notes.  H.  Crabb  Rob- 
inson called.  He  gave  me  the  good  news  of  the  American  President 
having  declared  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  How  much  have 
Mr.  Child  and  I  and  Dr.  Channing,  in  succession,  had  to  do  with 
this  ?  Never  mind  who  did  it,  —  it  is  done,  thank  God  !  H. 
Crabb  Robinson  wrote  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits. Saw  the  aurora,  in  going  to  Carlyle's.  The  others  did  not  see 
it.  Every  one  should  look  at  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  November. 
It  is  a  shame  to  miss  these  sky-sights. 

Tuesday,  21  st.  —  Mr. called.  A  kind-hearted  man,  but  dread- 
fully mean.  He  complains  of  poverty  ;  which  means  that  he  is 
always  increasing  his  real  estate,  so  that  he  has  not  a  guinea  to  spare. 
....  A  busy  life,  and  somewhat  profitable,  I  trust,  I  am  now  living. 

Saturday,  25th.  —  Was  too  busy,  till  to-day,  to  walk  out.  I  must 
cure  myself  of  being  so  busy  as  this.  It  is  desirable  to  walk,  I  always 
feel  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  don't  want  to  be  selfish  about 
health,  but  I  am  selfish  the  other  way,  thinking  my  doings  of  too 

much  importance.     A  most  beautiful  account  of  herself  from . 

I  must  secure  time  to  answer  such  in  the  way  they  deserve.  She 
says  truly,  that  she  thinks  she  never  did  study.  1  scarcely  ever 
have.  The  gilt  of  us  all  is  more  imparting  than  gaining  from  books. 
Saw  Werner.  It  made  me  sick,  and  struck  upon  my  very  heart,  and 
it  got  worse  every  moment.  After  all  w^as  over,  Macready  came  to 
our  box  door,  all  glittering  under  his  cloak.     I  could  not  sleep  well. 

This  morning,  very  heavy The  "  Leave  me,"  and  "  I  would 

not  send  you  forth  without  protection,"  haunted  me  so  that  I  resolved 
to  go  out  for  a  walk.  Corrected  proof  first,  and  then  went.  Met  Ut. 
C.  Buller,  who  walked  with  me.  The  liberals  are  wholly  taken  by 
surprise  by  Lord  John,  who  speaks  warily,  too  ;  no  sudden  fit.  C. 
Buller  calls  Macready  a  very  great  actor.  Does  not  like  his  Othello, 
which  certainly  moved  me  least.  Complains  of  literary  people,  that 
they  give  in  to  aristocratic  doings,  and  are  unworthy  of  their  callings. 
This  is  too  true  when  I  come  to  think.  May  it  never  l)e  so  with  me! 
What  have  I  to  gain  thus  ?  Letter  from  Mackintosh.  Nice  note  from 
Talfourd.  Letters  from  co-operatives,  thanking  me  for  my  book,  and 
account  of  the  Shakers,  and  giving  me  books  and  papers.  Very  good, 
true,  and  hearty  letter.  Wrote  thirteen  pages  in  course  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  had  an  afternoon  talk  and  half  an  hour's  reading.  On  Monday 
Crabb  Robinson  told  me  he  did   not  care  if  he  never  saw  Carl  vie 
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again,  he  talked  so  against  antislaveiy  and  philanthropic  exertions. 
Very  withering  to  any  young  persons  who  niiglit  liave  heard  him. 
Tliat  eouteni])!  t)f  all  i>p«Mi  nmvement  is  a  diseased  [)art  ol'  (Jarlyle's 
mind.  Told  by  ri<>l>iiis(.u  n[  the  complaint  in  the  North  American 
of  my  insisting  on  tin-  majority  heing  in  the  right,  which  Robinson 
calls  the  great  spot  in  my  book.  The  answer  lluttered  me  at  first, 
but  foolishly.  Palfrey's  is  the  Federal  version  of  tin-  matter.  Th(i 
saving  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  is  drawn  from  the  monarchical 
lunction  ;  but  the  saying  that  the  majority  are  in  the  right  is  neces- 
sarily founded  on  the  general  truth,  literally  taken,  or  the  function 
must  be  a  wrong  one. 

Evening.  —  Robert  and  I  went  to  Covent  Garden  to  Madjeth. 

Tuesday.  —  An  immense  letter  from  Margaret  Fuller.  Sad  about 
herself,  and  very  severe  on  my  book;  —  righteously  so,  but  with  much 
mistake  in  it.  The  spirit  is  very  noble.  Do  I  improve  in  courage 
about  learning  the  conseciuences  of  what  I  do  ?  I  commit  myself 
boldly,  but  I  suffer  a  good  deal.  But  I  do  not  think  I  go  back.  I 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  her  letter. 

Evcniiuj.  — A  party  at  home  ;  several  Americans.  I  talked  a  great 
deal,  —  some  with  every  body.     I  hope  it  went  oft'  well. 

Thiimlay.  —  The  books  for  the  blind  arrived,  in  fine  order.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  get  these  introduced  into  the  daily  life  of  the  blind 
here.  It  is  surely  a  good  work,  worth  trying  for.  Why  was  I  so 
worried  about  getting  my  book  done  ?  The  difficulty  is  in  me,  and 
v.-ould  be  about  something  else,  if  not  that.  I  do  struggle  against  it, 
but  the  true  way  is  to  put  myself  into  the  way  of  being  convinced 
li;)\v  ^mall  our  doings  are,  and  how  we  must  have  our  affections  and 
anxieties  out  of  ourselves.  This  winter  I  will  read,  and  see  what  a 
\  ast  world  it  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Especially  let  me 
till  myself  full  of  the  gospel.  How  one  thirsts  for  it,  after  a  busy 
interval. 

Fridaij.  —  Finished  the  composition  of  my  book.  Bustled  and  put 
away  pamphlets,  snatched  a  brief  walk  in  the  Park,  and  really  felt  my 
l)Ook  was  done  ;  but  did  not  feel  much  relief,  because  of  the  paper  to 
be  done  for  '"The  Christian  Teacher "  so  very  soon.  Lord  Durham 
still  gives  a  high  character  to  Nicholas,  saying  that  he  is  coerced  by 
his  nobles.  But  what  great  or  good  man  would  not,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  overcome  them  or  die  ?  If  Nicholas  were  a 
good  man,  he  would  rather  be  strangled  twenty  times  over  than  have 
signed  that  order  about  the  six  hundred  Polish  women.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, one  of  the  seven  liberals  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  came.     He  is  a 
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delegate  to  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  against  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. Revised  the  remainder  of  my  book,  and  quite  tinished  it.  Read 
some  of  Brougham's  education  speech,  but  not  all ;  so  have  no  judg- 
ment to  give.  Walked  in  the  Park.  Letter  about  a  Paris  review  of 
me  in  contemplation,  which  makes  me  think  I  care  less  about  praise 
than  1  did,  —  probably  from  satiety.  Determined  to  say  nothing  about 
it  to  any  one.  Browning  came  to  tea.  I  like  Browning.  I  care  little 
about  this  book  of  mine.  I  have  not  done  it  carelessly  ;  I  believe  it 
is  true  :  but  it  will  fill  no  place  in  my  mind  and  life  ;  and  I  am  glad 
it  is  done.  Shall  I  despise  myself  hereafter,  for  my  expectations  from 
my  novel  ? 

Monday,  4th.  —  Mended  linen  with  much  gusto.  It  feels  like  leis- 
ure. Mrs.  Opie  called.  A  spice  of  dandyism  yet  in  the  demure 
peculiarity  of  her  dress.  She  never  interests  me  much,  or  makes  me 
approve  her  highly.  Richard  Martin eau  called  with  bank-notes  for 
£  1,020  for  me.  Took  the  numbers  of  the  notes  and  locked  them  up. 
Hope  we  shall  have  no  burglars  this  week.  Browning  sent  me  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  an  original  copy,  very  venerable.  Although  I  have 
read  it,  I  am  going  to  sit  down  to  it  and  be  a  child  again. 

Tuesday,  bth.  —  Read  the  newspaper  aloud.  Mended  black  stock- 
ings. Now  write  to  the  Manchester  co-operatives.  Before  I  had  well 
begun,  came  Mr.  Saunders,  with  bad  news  ;  *  but  somehow  I  did  not 
care  about  it.  How  much  more  fear  of  wrong-doing  affects  than  any 
money  loss  or  any  provocation  ! 

Wednesday,  6th.  —  Mr.  Brewster  brought  his  two  sermons  for  me. 
He  told  me  of  his  standing  alone  in  the  synod  about  church-rates. 
All  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up,  fearing  to  lose  tiends  (tithes), 
next.  He  showed  that  church-rates  were  not  property,  while  tiends 
were  (national  property).  He  declared  that  sooner  than  have  dissent- 
ers burdened  unjustly  wdth  church-rates,  he  had  rather  see  the  church 
come  down.  There  was  a  cry,  "  Take  down  his  words  ! "  Also,  "  Give 
him  time  to  explain."  He  declared  he  had  nothing  to  explain.  He 
meant  what  he  said,  and  would  abide  by  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  him  (supposed  previous  to  deposition),  but  he 
heard  no  more  of  it.  Last  October  the  minute  was  read  at  the  General 
Assembly  ;  but  still  no  notice  taken,  though  he  was  present.  Sound 
man.  Saunders  sent  a  letter,  showing  means  of  getting  the  sheets  of 
"  The  Retros])ect "  off  to  America  by  these  packets,  that  I  might  get 
terms  from  a  publisher  there.  But  I  know  no  American  publisher 
whom  I  should  like  to  ask,  and  I  have  declared  that  the  book  is  writ- 

*  Misconduct  of  the  agent  of  the  firm  in  America. 
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ten  for  Em<:;1;iii(1.  So  1  think  it  better  to  forego  my  gains.  It  will 
not  niattiT  nnicli  if  I  keep  my  own  counsel,  no  as  not  In  m;ikc  my 
own  family  vexed.  I  t'oulil  not  satisfy  myself  to  do  this  with  the 
present  feelings  of  tlu-  Aim  riiaiis  towards  me,  for  any  money.  I 
think  I  cannot  be  deceiving  myself.     I  think  I  must  be  right.     Kead 

some  of  Hall  in  afternoon,  till  time  to  dress  for  ball.  —  First  to 's, 

—  a  gay  party,  and  very  large.     A  New  Zealand  chief,  tattooed,  and 

gentlemanly  looking,  notwithstanding.    Mr.  asserted  that  every 

thing  in  society  is  wrong.    Mr. showed  him  that  there  are  degrees 

of  superiority  in  all  societies,  from  New  Zealand  to  England.  Is  there 
any  better  than  England  I  Are  there  not  many  worse  ?  How  then 
can  all  be  wrong?  Have  we  not  co-operation  in  various  ways  already? 
Every  insurance,  turnpike,  and  social  achievement  is  from  so  much 
co-operation  :  why  then  begin  cle  novo,  when  we  have  so  much 
ready  to  our  hand  I  The  rooms  were  beautifully  dressed  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  0,  how  tired  I  was  !  But  I  always  think  after- 
wards that  I  might  keep  it  more  to  myself.  .... 

Monday,  llth.  —  How  little  do  we  foresee  !  I  finished  my  last  entry 
supposing  the  events  of  the  day  done  with.  Thought  that  nothing 
more  was  likely  to  happen,  when  a  note  from  Mrs.  W.  came,  tell- 
ing me  that  her  husband  could  no  longer  struggle  against  his  convic- 
tion of  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  and  that  he  is  going  to  resign  his 
oftice.  Such  a  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience  ought  to 
make  one  rejoice  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  grieving.  Such  a  household 
broken  up  !  My  head  was  full  of  them  all  the  evening  and  in  the 
night. 

Evening. — Read  aloud  Southey's  famous  article  in  the  Quarterly  on 
British  Monachism.  Entertaining,  but  wdth  a  vain  attempt  to  prop 
up  Lady  Isabella  King's  institution.  I  should  like  to  see  the  economy 
of  association  made  use  of  by  women  ;  to  see  them  living  in  a  sort  of 
club-house,  enjoying  comfort  and  luxury,  rather  than  dispersed  in 
poverty  among  boarding-houses  and  schools  :  but  there  must  be  no 
royal  patronage,  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  no  ostentation 
about  schools  attached.  Simple,  living  without  other  restraints  than 
as  to  hours  and  one  or  two  other  particulars.  It  strikes  me  to  write 
on  this. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  had  written  this,  Saunders  came,  and  filled  my 
head  with  what  will  continue  to  fill  it  for  long.  I  had  been  darning 
stockings  and  brushing  gown  and  cloak  tails,  not  doubting  in  my  easy 
mind  that  I  was  to  have  holiday  for  the  whole  winter,  when  he  came. 
After  some  little  talk  about  business,  he  said,  "  Did  you  not  once  say, 
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ma'am,  that  you  should  like  to  edit  a  periodical  ? "  Then  he  opened 
his  scheme  of  an  economical  magazine,  to  strike  into  Knight's  circu- 
lation and  tliat  of  my  series.  We  talked  over  the  details  a  good  deal  ; 
I  talked  it  over  with  my  mother  and  aunt.  It  is  an  awful  subject ; 
such  facilities  for  usefulness  and  activity  of  knowledge  ;  such  certain 
toil  and  bondage  ;  such  risk  of  failure  and  descent  from  my  position  I 
The  realities  of  life  press  upon  me  now.  If  I  do  this,  I  must  brace 
myself  up  to  do  and  suffer  like  a  man.  No  more  waywardness,  pre- 
i'i[)itation,  and  reliance  upon  allowance  from  others.  Undertaking  a 
man's  duty,  I  must  brave  a  man's  fate.  I  must  be  prudent,  indefati- 
gable, serene,  good-natured  ;  earnest  with  cheerfulness.  The  possi- 
bility is  open  before  me  of  showing  what  a  periodical  with  a  perfect 
temper  may  be  :  also  of  setting  women  forward  at  once  into  the  rank 
of  men  of  business.  But  the  hazards  are  great.  I  wonder  how  this 
will  end.  Went  to  the 's  :  they  are  serene,  after  their  conscien- 
tious sacrifice  about  the  oaths,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I  trust  I  di- 
verted them  from  going  to  America.  It  would  never  suit  them.  The 
children  are  very  merry,  but  Irma  was  concerned  at  the  weeping  of 
the  servants,  when  warning  was  given  them.  She  said  the  maids 
Avere  crying  very  much,  but  she  thought  it  was  not  naur/htiness  but 
sorryness.  I  found  them  so  little  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs, 
that,  in  the  evening,  when  conversation  paused,  I  told  them  mine. 
Two  gave  no  opinion, —  two  said  rather  yes  than  no.     Found  notes 

and  letters  at  home.     One  from  Mr. ,  with  fine  metaphors.     If 

I  can  "get  good  collegians,"  coWengnes,  I  suppose,  and  "be  their  queen- 
bee,"  he  will  '■''enlist  under  my  banners." 

Tuesday,  12th.  —  I  thought  I  must  give  up  this  scheme  in  the  night; 
but  it  was  brighter  in  the  morning.  Went  to  consult  Richard  Mar- 
tineau.  He  is  rather  in  favour  of  it  than  not,  but  will  consider  of  it 
and  let  me  know.     Wrote  to  James  about  it,  and  begged  an  answer 

in  the  course  of  the  week.     Mrs. called.  —  This  is  a  bad  affair 

al)out  the  London  University.  Dr.  Arnold  proposed  a  sort  of  relig- 
ious test  :  an  examination  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Otter*  and 
Maltby,*  as  iluir-hme  ',  thought  they  must  support  it.  Dr.  Roget 
did  not  like  to  be  the  only  one  to  oppose  it  ;  and  Empson  thought 
he  could  not,  because  Arnold  was  his  intimate  friend  !  Lord  John 
Russell  is  very  angry,  and  Booth,  Strutt,f  and  Romilly  are  trying 
to  get  it  rescinded.  —  The  distinctive  principle  of  the  University  is 
violated.     Shame  I     Joined  the  Macreadys  at  the  theatre  to  hear  the 

*  Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Diirham. 
t  Lord  Belper. 
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new  opera.  It  is  indeed  exquisite.  Some  of  the  aii's  will  soon  be  in 
every  street  in  England.  "Joan  of  Arc"  f(d lowed.  Scenery  splendid 
above  every  thing.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  before.  1  had  the 
thought  of  this  periodical  heavy  at  my  heart  all  the  evening  ;  but 
sh^pt  ]>retty  well. 

IVeihiexday,  VMh.  —  Wrote  a  set  of  (pieries  for  Saunders.  1  iind  that 
in  the  morning  I  am  in-o  and  at  night  con  the  scheme.  I  see  such  an 
o])ening  for  things  I  want  to  say  ;  I  seem  to  be  the  person  to  under- 
take such  a  thing  ;  I  can  t(til  very  hard  ;  I  am  persevering,  and  in 
the  hal)it  of  keeping  my  troubles  to  myself.  If  suffering  be  the  worst 
on  the  con  side,  let  it  come.  It  will  be  a  fine  discipline  of  taste,  tem- 
per, thought,  and  spirits.  But  I  don't  expect  Saunders  will  accede 
to  my  stipulation  for  money  for  contributors.  If  so,  there  's  an  end. 
If  he  does,  I  think  I  shall  plunge.  Walked  to  Chelsea  to  dine  with 
the  Carlyles.  Found  her  looking  [>retty,  in  a  black  velvet  high  dress 
and  blond  collar.  She  and  I  had  a  nice  feminine  gossip  for  two 
hours  before  dinner,  about  divers  domestic  doings  of  literary  people, 
which  really  seem  almost  to  justify  the  scandal  with  which  literary 
life  is  assailed.  The  Carlyles  are  true  sensible  people,  who  know 
what  domestic  life  ought  to  be.  —  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  decline 
meeting  the  Sterlings.*  They  have  just  found  out  that  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  person  the  Times  has  l)een  making  me  out  to  be,  and  wish  to 
see  me.  But  it  would  be  mean  in  me  to  appear  to  like  persons  who 
have  oftered  ine  a  long  course  of  public  insults.  I  have  no  means  of 
declining  insult,  but  by  declining  to  meet  those  who  sanction  it. 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Home  came  to  tea. 

Thursday,  14th.  —  Wrote  notes,  settled  business,  and  am  now  going 

to  darning  and  thhiking Darned,  but  did  not  do  much  sober 

tliinking.     I  cannot  really  think  without  pen  or  pencil  or  book  in 

liand.     Delicious  weather.    Met  Mrs. in  the  Park.    She  and  her 

liusband  like  Mr.  Harness's  tragedy  exceedingly,  and  praise  it  for  its 
I'nish.  How  ver}'"  narrow  these  classical  people  seem  to  me  to  be  !  I 
ilo  not  find  in  them  any  sympathy  with  the  high  and  true,  but  only 
regard  to  style  and  '\finish."  After  tea,  sat  down  before  my  fire  with 
]>encil  and  papers,  to  make  out  a  list  of  subjects,  contributors,  and 
books  for  my  periodical.  Presently  came  a  letter  from  Saunders, 
\vhich  must  much  affect  my  fate  in  regard  to  the  project.  I  distinctly 
felt  that  it  could  not  hurt  me  either  way,  as  the  pros  and  cons  seem  so 
nearly  balanced  that  I  should  be  rather  thankful  to  have  the  matter 
decided  for  me.     Saunders  and  Otley  grant  all  I  have  yet  asked,  and 

«  Editor  of  tlie  Times, 
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it  looks  much  as  if  we  were  to  proceed.  So  I  went  on  with  my 
pondering  till  past  ten  o'clock,  by  which  time  I  had  got  a  sheet  full 
of  subjects. 

Saturday,  \Qth. — A  busy  day.  Morning,  read  one  of  my  own 
stories,  —  "Loom  and  Lugger."  Was  quite  disappointed  in  it.  It  has 
capital  material,  but  is  obscure,  and  not  simple  enough.  Too  much 
matter  for  the  space,  and  not  well  wrought  out.  Could  do  better 
now,  I  hope.  Mr.  Finlaison  came  at  one,  and  we  went  into  the  city 
about  my  annuity  business.  He  told  me  by  the  way  about  the  re- 
ports of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  Said  that  the  sui)jiosed 
average  of  souls  to  a  parson  is  six  hundred,  and  the  income  under 
^'300,  but  that  in  Norfolk  the  average  income  is  £800  and  the 
souls  to  each  cure  seventy.  In  Norwich  the  average  income  is  £800. 
This  bears  out  the  worst  that  has  been  said  against  the  church.  Took 
up  my  schedule  at  the  national  debt  office,  and  walked  to  the  bank. 
Never  was  there  before.  What  a  bewildering  suite  of  large  rooms, 
full  of  busy  men !  Glad  to  see  a  boy  carrying  pewter  pots  out.  It 
looked  some  relief  from  business.  Watched  the  carefulness  of  the 
transaction  between  Finlaison  and  the  clerk.  Finlaison  thrust  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  notes  into  my  hand,  as  if  they  had  been 
waste-paper.  I  watched  the  process  of  weighing  the  gold  and  shovel- 
ling into  bags,  which  were  carried  away  by  the  porter.  We  then 
walked  to  Mr.  Nobeare's  (or  whatever  his  name  is)  to  purchase  the 
annuity  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  ;  having  already  purchased  the 
deferred  annuity  of  £  100,  to  commence  at  the  end  of  that  time.  For 
.£906  \s.  3d.  I  purchase  a  twelve  years' annuity  of  £95  7s.  6d.,  which 
being  paid  over  yearly  to  the  national  debt  office,  purchases  the  an- 
nuity of  £  100  to  begin  in  April,  1850.  I  have  also  made  the  first 
payment  to  the  national  debt  office,  so  as  to  have  spent  £  1001  8.s.  9 J. 
If  I  die  before  the  twelve  years  are  out,  my  heirs  will  receive  the 
remains  of  the  temporary  annuity.  I  think  this  is  good,  and  hope  I 
have  done  right.  Back  to  the  bank,  and  signed  the  transfer  of  stock. 
IVIended  my  satin  gown  and  dressed  to  go  to  the   Grotes'.     Met  a 

pleasant  party,  mostly  M.  P.'s James  is  altogether  against  thr 

periodical  plan,  and  I  think  his  reasons  good.  After  getting  off  my 
things  and  settling,  I  wrote  to  Saunders  to  decline  the  enterprise.  So 
this  vision  of  an  enterprise  is  over,  and  I  am  once  more  at  liberty  to 
spend  my  winter  as  I  like.  It  feels  very  delicious  at  jiresent.  Rest, 
reading,  thinhiwi,  and  a  new  enterprise  (a  novel)  when  I  like.  Rea<l 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  the  evening.  Surprised  to  find  how 
completely  I  remembered  it.  How  delightful  to  have  time  to  rend 
what  one  likes ! 
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IFednesclay,  20th.  Afternoon.  — Read  in  the  Pictorial  Bil)le,  which 
is  to  me  very  interesting. 

Evening. —  South's  sermon,  —  Ailaiii  in  ])ara(lisc.  Very  beautiful 
as  a  picture  of  perfect  man,  hut  liow  Ailani  canic  to  fall  if  he  was  such 
an  one  South  does  noti-xplain.  l\rad  "'  Kalln  rinc  and  I'druchio."  with 
the  same  effect  that  that  play  evt-r  has  ;  wiiii  wumlfr  at  its  fun  and 
cleverness,  and  inuch  enjoynu-nt  tlim-ol,  l.uL  int()K:'ralde  pain  at  the 
treatment  of  Katherine.  Such  a  monstrous  infiingciment  of  all  rights, 
h'ading  to  such  an  abominable  submission,  makes  one's  blood  boil  as 
much  as  if  it  were  not  a  light  comedy,  but  a  piece  of  history.  I  have 
always  found  myself  more  sad  at  that  comedy  than  at  any  tragedy. 
Robert  Owen  called.  His  delusion  about  the  adoption  of  his  plans  is 
as  great  as  ever.  jVletternich  listened  to  him,  and  said  he  was  right  as 
to  the  present  evils,  and  got  his  sciivtaiy  to  copy  Owen's  documents. 
Owen  takes  wonder  and  symi)atliy  at  tlje  moment,  and  an  admission 
of  grievances,  for  an  adoi>tii>n  of  his  [dans.  Wrote  live  long  letters. 
Wrote  too  much,  and  had  slight  sick-headache  at  night. 

Satunlay,  23d.  —  Read  the  news  from  Canada.  My  heart  is  with 
the  Canadians.  Letters  from  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  E.  G.  Loring,  and 
Mrs.  Child.  Affairs  in  the  United  States  seem  most  critical.  Love- 
joy  just  nuirdered  for  abolitionism.  Lieaven  aid  tlie  riglit  !  Brown- 
ing calli'd.  "  Sordello "  will  soon  be  done  now.  Denies  himself 
])rffaoe  and  notes.  He  must  choose  between  being  historian  or  poet. 
Cannot  split  the  interest.  1  advised  him  to  let  the  poem  tell  its  own 
tale.  Why  do  long  and  full  letters  always  make  my  heart  heavy? 
Is  it  the  dislike  to  new  and  grand  ideas,  that  Watts  talks  of?  The 
amount  is  oppressive. 

Monday,  2oth.  —  The  Polish  children  tliiu'd  here.  They  spent  the 
afternoon  with  me  in  my  study,  I  showing  them  the  American  views, 
and  telling  them  about  Niagara,  and  my  going  beidnd  the  sheet  ;  and 
they  telling  me  about  their  school  and  the  li  t!j  they  remend)ered  of 
Poland.  At  Warsaw  the  back  of  their  house  looked  into  a  park,  to 
which  they  had  to  go  some  distance  by  the  street.  Tlu^y  remember 
that  when  they  spent  the  morning  playing  in  the  i)ark  their  mamma 
used  to  let  down  a  bottle  by  a  ]>iece  of  ta]>e,  for  them  to  drink  when 
they  were  thirsty.  I  love  these  traits.  After  tea  1  found  up  some 
little  presents  for  them,  and  gave  thon  each  a  chain  of  my  own 
making,  and  some  odds  and  ends  for  them  to  make  knick-knacks  of. 
They  were  clever  at  the  pictures,  and  examined  American  coins  with 
much  interest.     They  are  fine  cliildren.     Heaven  })rotect  them  !     A 

Polish  gentleman  came  for  them.     Reading A  pleasant,  quiet 

Christmas-day  ;  blest  enough,  if  the  children  were  happy. 
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Tuesday,  26th.  —  Our  breakfast  gladdened  by  good  accounts  from 
my  aunt.  Talk  of  people  going  through  life  without  being  under- 
stood. I  don't  believe  they  ever  do,  except  by  their  own  fault. 
There  is  always,  I  think,  some  fault  of  temper  or  some  deficiency  in 
frankness  and  simplicity  in  sucli  cases,  —  if,  indeed,  they  are  more 
than  imaginary.  But  the  unselfish  never  seem  to  fancy  themselves 
nusunderstood.     It  is  the  jealous  who  make  the  complaint. 

JJ'ecbiesday,  21th. —  Dined  with  the  Kers  ;  met  there  Colonel  Fox, 
Captain  Beaufort,  Eastlake,  and  Mr.  Pettit.  Colonel  Fox  told  me  of 
poor  Mr.  Barrington  having  been  in  great  grief  at  seven  years  old,  at 
the  loss  of  a  younger  brother.  His  nurse  comforted  him  with  saying 
that  his  brother  was  happy  in  heaven.  The  boy  said,  "  If  he  is  happy 
in  heaven,  God  Almighty  must  have  made  him  forget  me."  Mrs. 
Ker^s  little  niece  asks  if  Adam  is  not  the  man  who  was  in  a  pigeon- 
house  and  let  out  a  pigeon.     Curious  exhibition  of  the  "  pride  of  life  " 

in  ]\Ir. 's  servants  and  his  next-door  neighbours'.     They  laugh  at 

his  odd  pair  of  horses,  and  his  men  stand  on  the  steps  when  there  is  a 
party  next  door,  crying  out  the  number  of  the  cabs,  —  "  No.  249, 
cab !  "     "  Nice  party  !  plenty  of  cabs," 

TJmrsday,  28th.  —  Mr.  Ker  begs  me  to  write  "  How  to  Observe," 
but  I  recoil  from  it.  I  don't  think  I  can  or  ought.  I  want  rest,  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  public  view  till  my  novel  is  ready.  Urges  me  to 
read  Smollett  for  his  force ;  but  I  cannot,  it  disgusts  me  so  utterly. 
Read  Defoe's  "  Plague."  Was  somewhat  disappointed.  Robinson  Crusoe 
has  all  the  matter-of-fact-ness,  with  a  world  of  beauty  beside.  The 
best  part  is  where  he  describes  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  bills  of  mortality.  Settled  the  accounts  of  the  year. 
Went  to  bed  very  tired. 

Evenimj.  —  Company.  A  pleasant  evening  of  talk.  The  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  brother  of  Theodore  Hook,  has  come  out  against  town  missions 
HH  account  of  difference  of  religious  opinion.  0,  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  What  a  stumV)ling-bl()ck  it  is  now!  What  is  there  of  the 
gospel  in  tlie  religious  world  !  The  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury's 
answer  to  Dr.  Hampden  in  to-day's  paper  is  cool,  cowardly,  and 
church-like  altogether. 

Sunday,  'Slsf.  —  I  have  just  shut  out  the  last  daylight  of  the  year. 
What  a  last  day  !  With  a  September  breeze  and  a  ]\Iay  sun.  In  the 
jiark,  liow  gay  the  children  looked,  and  the  water-birds  splashing  in 
tl;e  blue  and  gleamy  waters.  How  busy  the  ripple  looks,  when  the 
w  in.l  sweeps  over  !  What  a  busy  year  it  has  been  !  On  many  ac- 
counts a  happy  one  :  but  not  so  much  as  the  last.     Every  one  is  kind, 
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and  I  l(jve  my  lot.  But  there  is  nothing  here  like  the  chanictei'  tA' 
some  American  IVicnds,  ur  the  sympathy  of  others  [FoUens  an<l  Fur- 
nesses  namcMJJ.  Smcly,  il'  we  iiu'ct  lu'i'eal'li'r,  we  shall  not  he  suhject 
to  these  imi)ractii-able  se})arations.  1  have  had  a  good  d.  al  df  disci- 
plme  this  year  ahout  o])inion,  —  from  tlu'  i)ul)licati()ii  of  my  liu(jk  ; 
but  have  ni«t  had  to  snliV-r  nearly  so  much  as  1  cxjiccted.  i'l-aise 
seems  to  have  lost  its  power  of  giving  me  pleasure,  "which  is  well.  I 
satlly  fear  growing  selfish,  —  fond,  not  of  money,  nor  even  of  fame, 
but  of  ease  and  my  own  favourite  pui-suits.  .May  I  keep  before  me 
the  single  desire  to  do  wiiat  is  right,  without  longing  or  re])ining  !  I 
may  soon  have  neetl  of  this.  Peo])le  with  agccl  parents  have.  May 
I  balance  my  duties  without  thought  of  self  ! 

Thus  passed  the  first  year  after  Harriet  IMartiiieau's  return 
from  Amerieii.  Except  the  omission  of  Avhat  was  in  its  nature 
niisuited  for  publication,  I  have  passed  over  nothing  but  repe- 
titions of  the  same  inciilents  of  daily  recurrence,  and  the 
record  of  domestic  occupations  which  overloaded  each  day,  and 
thus  occasioned  a  constant  difiiculty  and  anxiety  in  getting 
through  with  the  daily  authorship.  This  journal,  with  tliat  of 
the  succeeding  year,  marks  the  time  while  the  English  public 
was  finding  out  the  real  character  of  its  favourite  writer.  The 
world  had  learned  already  that  she  was  not  born  for  its  amuse- 
ment. It  was  now  learning  that  she  was  not  born  to  serve  and 
save  it  in  its  own  inefficient  ways.  Take  up  any  small  scheme 
of  doing  individual  good,  —  carefully  following  in  footsteps 
that  have  previously  broken  the  path,  and  you  will  receive  ap- 
plause and  support,  from  the  throne  to  the  poorest  dwelling ; 
but  follow  the  indications  of  the  times,  with  the  large  principles 
of  statesmanship  which  settle  all  questions  and  remove  all  abuses, 
and  men's  ignorance,  self-interest,  and  wounded  pride  take  the 
alarm.  If  there  has  been  so  much  prudence  in  the  course,  power 
in  the  intellect,  and  charm  in  the  character  of  the  person  whose 
vicAvs  run  counter  to  the  public  ones,  as  to  make  fault-finding 
manifestly  absurd,  there  will  nevertheless  have  been  a  check 
given  to  applause.  Harriet  Martineau  had  long  entertained  the 
thought  that  persecution  and  opposition  might  be  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  reformer  as  of  the  times.  "  Why  should  not  a 
perfect  being  go  through  the  world  to  serve  and  save  it  honoured 
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and  beloved  in  the  exercise  of  those  functions  ? "  "  What  hin- 
ders each  one  of  us  from  being  such  an  one  1 "  *  She  was  indeed 
that  being,  and  it  could  not  be  hindered.  But  she  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  greater  the  knowledge 
and  goodness  that  is  brought  into  contact  with  wrongs  and 
abuses,  the  gi^eater  the  momentary  misapprehension  and  mis- 
liking.  Hence  the  book  that  made  Americans  foam  at  the 
mouth  only  made  the  corresponding  classes  of  Englishmen  shake 
their  heads.  Time  sets  all  right,  —  time  for  a  little  change  in 
individual  hearts,  and  a  great  consequent  change  in  public  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  person  who  feels  the  chill  of  a  public  terror 
is  soon  warmly  visited  again  by  the  approbation  of  those  who 
through  the  same  selfish  impulse  seek  their  share  in  whatever 
good  may  result  from  whatever  risk  has  been  taken.  This  book 
suggested  by  America  did  not  make  its  author  less  popular  in 
England,  but  it  changed  the  basis  of  her  popularity,  the  general 
view  of  her  character,  and  the  course  of  her  after  life.  The  effort 
of  writing  it,  with  the  experience  that  qualified  her  for  the  work, 
set  her  above  and  beyond  the  world,  and  necessitated  the  mould- 
ing and  directing  it,  with  a  single  eye  to  its  benefit.  Hence- 
forth she  instinctively  sought  its  contact  where  it  is  most  plastic, 
—  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  private  with  public  life,  before 
the  materials  have  hardened  into  act  of  parliament.  "  Society," 
technically  so  called,  was  neither  contemned  nor  renounced ;  but 
being  outgrown,  her  relation  to  it  was  changed. 

Let  us  know  what  men  worship,  and  we  may  know  also  what 
they  will  become  ;  and  the  world  could  foresee  in  Harriet  ]\Iar- 
tineau  the  consequences  of  a  worship  exceedingly  unlike  the 
popular  one.  We  have  in  the  "Miscellanies"  (Vol.  I.  p.  190, 
American  edition)  a  vision  of  her  ideal.  Multitudes  of  minds 
felt  that  she  was  herself  the  realization  of  her  own  ideal  and 
they  sought  her  guidance,  and  were  influenced  by  her  life.  The 
thinking  mind  of  that  time  was  perhaps  more  profoundly  exer- 
cised by  her  chapters  on  property  and  on  woman  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  had  so  violently  agitated  the  shallower 
currents  :  and  while  her  personal  popularity  was  for  a  time  un- 


*  See  Miscellanies. 
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thought  of  in  the  conflict  of  principles  the  ]jo(jk  excited,  and  her 
personal  tidmiivrs  wen;  less  conscious  of  In  r  j)cr,s»»iiid  iinj)icss,  in 
the  very  clian-v  Ihcir  minds  wci-t;  umlcrgoing  iVoni  tlif.  W(.^king^s 
of  her  great  tlicii-hls,  she  was  wriling  thus  in  her  journal,  on 
observing  that  with  all  the  success  of  her  book,  the  manner  of  it 
was  very  dillurL'nt :  "  If  my  book  does  not  succeed,  I  am  not 
so  popular  as  we  thought  1  was;  that  is  all." 

I  iind  at  the  end  of  this  year's  journal  the  following  page, 
which  throws  light  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  popular 
political  economist :  — 

ACCOUNTS   OF   THE  YEAR   1837. 

RECEIVED. 

£     s.    d. 

Interest  from  Harriet  Martineau  .  .802 
From  Fox,  for  sale  of  series  .  .  216  7 
From  London  and  Westminster  Review  .     18    0    0 

Own  funds 224    2    0 

£271  85.  M 

SPENT. 

&      s.    d. 

For  board 150    0    0 

Dress  and  conveniences    .        .        .        .  35    2    7^ 

Postage  and  coach-hire        .        .        .  18    2  10 

Books  and  stationery      .        .         .        .  14    3    2^ 

Travelling 9  15    6 

Given  away 22    3    8 

Siindries 11  13    5 

£261  Is.  Sd. 

Balance £10  7s.  6d. 

Many  portions  of  her  journal  of  the  next  year,  1838,  show  the 
tone  and  temper  to  which  the  sharp  changes  of  English  praise 
and  American  blame,  worldly  success  and  unworldly  aspirations, 
had  brought  her  mind.  The  reader  will  not  need  to  have  them 
pointed  out. 

This  diary,  which  is  contained  in  one  of  Letts's  volumes  of 
four  hundred  pages,  is  accompanied  by  lists  of  books  read  in 
each  month,  remarkable  events  of  the  year  in  relation  to  herself, 
and,  like  all  her  years,  with  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 
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Monday,  January  1st,  1838.  —  A  line  bright  morning  to  begin  the 
year  with.  I  had  read  in  bed  last  night,  to  watch  the  year  in,  and 
thought  of  my  beloved  Follens,  to  whom  I  think  this  hour  of  the  year 
will  be  ever  consecrated.  I  am  making  myself  anxious  already  about 
my  novel.  I  must  learn  to  trust  the  laws  of  suggestion,  having  had 
good  reason  to  know  how  well  they  serve  me.  My  plot  will  grow  as 
I  proceed.  Wrote  the  rest  of  my  paper  on  the  Catholics  in  America. 
Was  sorry  to  leave  it  for  a  call,  yet  enjoyed  the  call.  Heard  it  said 
"  If  Macready's  enterprise  *  is  not  a  high  Christian  enterprise,  it  is 
something  better."  Bravo !  Heard  of  a  lady's  marriage  with  a  young 
Irishman  of  half  her  age,  and  with  no  practice.  What  follies  women 
of  forty-eight  do ! 

Afternoon.  —  Finished  my  paper  w^ith  great  joy.  Now  going  to 
read  for  the  evening.     0,  what  leisure  I  am  going  to  have,  I  hope  ! 

Tuesday,  2d.  —  Mr.  Roebuck  called  early  and  gave  me  facts  about 
Canada,  which  I  wrote  down  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  They  are  very 
strong  in  favor  of  Canada.  Finished  the  tables  of  last  year's  diary, 
and  went  out  to  walk.  How  summer-like  did  all  look  !  Count 
Krazinski  called,  and  dear  Miss  Mitchell,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
above  six  years.  She  is  unchanged.  Carlyle  called  ;  says  he  has 
peace  of  mind  now  he  has  no  WTiting  to  do.  Very  kind.  Looks 
finely,  and  it  is  w^orth  while  watching  his  entrance  into  a  room  full 
of  company.  So  modest,  so  gentlemanly  !  The  Polish  children  dined 
with  us,  I  wrote  notes,  dressed,  coffee,  and  off  to  the  theatre.  A  fine 
row  of  children  in  the  next  box.  Our  children  were  well  pleased, 
drumming  with  their  fingers  to  the  music.  The  pantomime  was  ad- 
mirable, and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  I  enjoyed  it.  We  all  got 
pretty  w^ell  tired  before  it  was  over,  and  it  was  past  twelve  when  we 
got  home.  Found  a  paper,  sent  me  by  Robert  Sedgwick,  with  my 
letter  to  him  about  "  Home." 

Wednesday,  M.  —  I  certainly  have  great  sympathy  with  shy  people. 
Such  odd  fits  of  shyness  come  over  me  now  and  then.  People  can't 
see  it,  I  think,  except  from  my  face.  Mrs.  Booth  called,  Rev.  ]\Ir. 
Hunter,  and  Bro\vning. 

Friday,  5th.  —  The  meeting  held  yesterday  in  favor  of  Canada  was 
very  striking,  and  must  awaken  the  people  and  the  ministers  surely. 
A  letter  from  the  Follens,  very  loving,  but  conveying  news  of  ridicu- 
lous charges  against  me  in  America  ;  among  the  rest,  of  my  being 
insane.  I  don't  mind  pure  calumnies.  A  mixture  of  the  truth  is 
what  infuses  the  sting.     Wrote  to  Dr.  Channing.     Mr.  Porter  called, 

*  For  the  reform  of  the  theatre. 
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and  we  went  to  his  house.  Hud  a  very  pleasant  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ricardo  were  there,  and  I  liked  them  very  nuuli.  Mr.  rr([nhart,  late 
ambassador  or  something  to  Turkey.  lie  is  one  of  the  great  fearers 
of  Russia.  When  all  were  gone  we  talked  till  eleven.  I  like  such 
visits  as  this.     They  are  the  true  pleasure  of  society. 

Saturday,  Sth.  —  Talked  over  low  moT-als  in  novels.     fully 

agrees  with  me  about  Miss  Edgeworth's.  Read,  in  Blackwood,  article 
on  Mademoiselle  Gautier,  a  devotee,  —  much  like  other  devotees, 
whose  tales  are,  however,  very  instructive. 

Sundmj,  Itli.  —  Carlylc  sends  me  a  full  list  of  his  writings  for  I\Ir. 
Loring.  How  much  may  happen  to  American  minds,  from  this  one 
sheet  which  lies  beside  me  !  Heaven's  blessing  on  it !  Read  Life  of 
Scott,  Vol.  VT.  It  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  former  ones  ;  and 
here  his  pride  takes  the  form  of  despising  money,  which  is  far  better 
than  grasjung  at  it.  But  this  pride  was  a  great  snare.  While  his 
diary  tells  of  sleepless  nights,  so  many  that  he  fears  becoming  unfitted 
for  work,  he  writes  to  Lady  Davy  that  his  troubles  have  not  broken 
and  will  not  break  his  rest.  It  amuses  me  to  see  how  his  diary  reveals 
a  state  of  mind  and  way  of  working  like  mine.  The  pride,  too,  is  like 
me,  and  the  insouciance  about  things  which  cannot  be  helped. 

Monday,  Sth.— Lazy,  in  bed;  partly  from  Scott's  eulogium  on 
thoughts  before  rising.  They  are  very  ingenious  and  clear  then, 
certainly.  Mended  and  quilted  till  noon,  very  much  enjoying  my 
quiet  over  my  own  fire.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macready  called,  very 
full  of  Drury  Lane.  The  Examiner,  I  hear,  has  gone  against  the 
Canadians  altogether,  Indding  them  be  patient,  like  the  Irish.  How 
can  Fonblanque  ?  Read  Scott  till  I  finished.  Very  interesting.  It 
seems  as  if  one  might  trust  to  a  novel  growing  out  as  it  proceeds,  in- 
stead of  having  the  whole  cut  and  dry  before  the  beginning.  Scott 
speaks  of  writing  out  the  plot,  and  carefully  weaving  the  story,  if  it 
should  prove  necessary  to  try  something  new.  How  he  reveres  Miss 
Austen  !  He  never  knew  what  poverty  really  was.  He  always  had 
carriage,  house,  grounds,  pictures,  butler,  &c.  Only  restriction,  never 
privation.  I  have  all  to-day  and  all  to-morrow  disengaged,  which  is 
exceedingly  pleasant.  It  must  be  good  for  me  to  be  idle,  and  I  'm 
sure  it  is  very  pleasant.  I  do  not  find  just  now,  as  formerly,  that  all 
unpleasant  thoughts  come  back  to  plague  my  leisure,  —  thoughts  of 
angry,  backbiting  Americans,  and  of  all  the  wrong  and  awkward 
things  I  have  ever  done. 

Tuesday,  9th.  —  Read  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  again  last  night.  I 
think  it  as  clever  as  before.     Cold  ni^ht.     Read  the  Follens'  letter 
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and  answered  it,  on  account  of  the  calumnies  against  me.  These 
scarcely  trouble  me  at  all  ;  I  suppose  because  they  are  so  wholly  false. 
I  think  praise  and  blame  at  a  distance  scarcely  matter  at  all.  It  is 
a  good  lesson,  though,  to  see  how  the  same  people  who  so  greatly 
flattered  me  when  there  are  abusing  me  now.  I  bound  and  mended 
two  pair  of  shoes,  and  darned  a  handkerchief.  Finished  Judges,  in 
Pictorial  Bible,  which  is  a  great  treat  to  me.  Finished  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice."  It  is  wonderfully  clever,  and  Miss  Austen  seems  much 
afraid  of  pathos.  I  long  to  try.  Brushed  my  hair  by  the  fire,  for  it 
is  very  cold,  and  slept  badly  from  cold.  But  how  do  the  poor  live 
through  such  weather  ?  I  cannot  forget  them  in  their  brick-paved 
cellars,  without  fire.  I  know  that  the  human  lot  is  more  equalized 
than  we  are  apt  to  think  ;  but  yet  I  fear  sometimes  lest  my  faith 
should  give  way,  —  such  an  abode  of  various  misery,  much  of  which 
might  be  obviated,  does  the  world  seem. 

Wednesday y  lOth. — Cold  !  cold  !  Walked  in  the  Park.  Thick  snow 
drove  me  home.  Put  lace  in  my  satin  gown.  Nobody  came,  it 
snowed  so.  Eead  "Les  precieuses  Ridicules,"  which  did  not  amuse  me 
very  much  ;  though  acted  I  can  fancy  it  capital.  Dressed  and  went 
down  to  tea.  Put  pretty  books  in  the  drawing-room.  Delightful 
party,  —  Milmans,  Lyells,  Beauforts,  Montagues,  Procters,  and  Bab- 
bage.  Osgood  asked  Procter  to  tell  him  which  was  Barry  Cornwall. 
Miss  Beaufort  agrees  with  me  about  Miss  Sedgwick  making  opinion 
too  strong  a  sanction.  No  hope  of  her  coming  here  at  present. 
She  is  active,  but  not  very  strong.  Lent  the  Milmans  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's "  Home."  Several  of  us  had  a  great  bout  of  praising  Mrs. 
Barbauld. 

Thursday y  Wth.  —  While  we  were  sleeping  some  folks  were  hot  and 
busy  enough.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  burned  down.  There  is  no 
telling  the  extent  of  the  damage.  My  first  thoughts  were  for  the 
Fishers.  I  shall  soon  know  how  it  aff'ects  them.  The  fine  bells 
chimed  their  last  while  the  framework  on  which  they  were  hung  \vas 
catching  fire.  The  clock  showed  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  when 
the  dial-plate  was  red  hot.  The  stock-brokers'  offices  are  burnt,  with 
their  contents,  —  all  the  books  and  papers  at  Lloyd's.  The  kings  and 
queens  all  tumbled  into  the  court,  —  all  lost.  The  Gresham  com- 
mittee must  rebuild.  Mr.  Lyell*  called.  Told  me  of  absent  geo- 
logical gentleman  who  never  knows  how  the  world  is  going  ;  who 
stared  about  him  when  told  of  the  throwing  out  of  the  Reform  Bill  : 
"  What  decision  ? "    '^  What  bill  ? "    "  What  reform  ?"     So  he  scarcely 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
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seemed  to  know  this  morning  what  the  Royal  Exchange  was.  Buck- 
land's  Bridgewater  Treatise  sold  otf  six  thousand  immediately,  and 
the  second  edition  of  five  thousand  is  far  gone  now.  How  much 
greater  sale  than  noNclsI  There  is  soim'  great  mistake  al)out  the; 
puhlic  being  so  fond  of  tictioii.  But  Biu-klaud  unit('«l  the  religions 
and  scientihc  woi'hl,  prol)al)l3'.  Read  "Northanger  Al)l)ey."  Capital: 
found  two  touches  of  pathos. 

Saturday,  I'Sth.  —  Bright  Uiorning.  Alter  mending  several  things 
walked  in  the  ])ark.  It  was  a  busy  scene,  with  skating  and  sliding. 
Never  saw  cheeks  so  red  as  some  of  the  bairns'.  My  mother's  manner 
on  hearing  of  an  invitation  to  her  set  me  thinking  on  the  ([uestion 
which  occujiies  her  a  good  deal, — the  quality  of  our  acquaintance. 
She  is  surely  right  about  some ;  and  why  should  not  I  make  ac(piaint- 
ance,  too,  among  those  of  middle  rank  ']  Surely  I  am  right  in  think- 
ing that  if  I  enlarge  my  acquaintance  at  all,  it  shall  be  among  those 
below  rather  than  those  above  me,  I  want  insight  into  the  middle 
classes,  and  to  conmiunicate  with  the  best  of  them  can  surely  do  one 
nothing  but  g»xjd.  If,  as  my  mother  says,  the  high  quit  me  on  that 
account,  let  them.  They  will  not  be  worth  the  keeping.  But  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  must  keep  my  mission  in  view,  and  not  my  worldly 
digiiity.  ]\liss  Mitchell  dined  and  slept  here.  She  and  I  had  a  nice 
talk  over  our  fire  at  night.  She  told  me  how  people  insist  that  I  am 
helped  with  my  books.  A  bad  compliment  enough  to  the  sex. — 
How  is  it  that  I  do  not  get  into  perfect  peace  about  my  communica- 
tiveness ]  I  ought  either  not  to  communicate  so  nmch,  or  not  to  fear 
my  mother's  opinions  and  remarks  about  it. 

Sunday,  14;/i.  —  Kejit  up  too  much  talk  about  the  Pictorial  Bible 
and  prayer-book  with  my  mother.  I  should  have  let  her  prejudice 
pass  with  a  simple  protest.  I  often  think  I  ought  to  do  this,  yet  it 
would  be  really  paying  less  respect  to  do  so.  How  different,  in  such 
a  case,  to  reconcile  truth,  respect,  and  peace!  Read  Channing's 
"  Texas,"  and  found  it  nobler  than  ever  before.  Was  animated  and 
shamed  to-day  to  think  I  should  have  spent  a  thought  on  what  peo- 
ple are  thinking  of  me,  however  unjustly,  in  Boston,  when  my  book 
and  my  position  bear  the  relation  they  do  to  the  great  subjects  Dr. 
Channing  grows  warm  on.  What  matters  it  what  is  done  to  me,  if 
I  can  give  the  faintest  impulse  to  what  is  right,  true,  and  permanent  ? 
Let  me  place  myself  above  these  things.  Read  aloud  Southey's  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  on  cemeteries  ;  much  learning,  but  little  interest. 
How  little  I  guessed  what  might  come  of  my  selecting  that  particular 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  ! 
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Monday,  I5th.  — We  little  know,  indeed,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ! 
Probably  this  i.s  the  greatest  day  of  my  year.  While  I  was  reading 
one  article  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Quarterly,  on  Grecian 
philosophy,  there  being  an  article  in  the  same  number  on  Hayti,  it 
flashed  across  me  that  my  novel  must  be  on  the  Haytian  revolution, 
and  Toussaint  my  hero.  Was  ever  any  subject  more  splendid,  more 
tit  than  this  for  me  and  my  purposes  ?  One  generally  knows  when 
the  right  idea,  the  true  inspiration,  comes,  and  I  have  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  this  will  prove  my  first  great  work  of  fiction.  It  admits 
of  romance,  it  furnishes  me  with  story,  it  will  do  a  world  of  good  to 
the  slave  question,  it  is  heroic  in  its  character,  and  it  leaves  me  Eng- 
lish domestic  life  for  a  change  hereafter.  I  spent  the  morning  busily 
looking  out  materials,  which  abound.  Dined  out, — evening  party. 
At  my  mother's  earnest  desire,  told  her  my  Haytian  project.  This 
extreme  cold  puts  one  out  of  all  one's  habits  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to 
complain,  but  rather  to  consider  the  poor. 

Tuesday,  I6th.  —  Lord  Eldon  dead,  —  obliged  to  leave  his  hon- 
ours and  his  fears  and  his  money !  Poor  soul !  how  will  the  next 
world  look  to  one  so  narrow  ?  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of 
narrowness,  there  is  but  little  difference  as  regards  the  whole  of  truth 
between  the  wisest  and  the  foolishest  of  us.  Went  to  call  on  Miss 
Beauf(jrt.  Then  dear  Erasmus  came,  and  was  delightful.  Wrote  notes 
and  letters,  then  sat  down  to  read  Smedley.  What  a  tale  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering!  total  deafness  first, — then  gradual  incapacity 
of  every  sort,  all  most  meekly  and  strongly  borne.  Here  lay  his 
strength,  —  in  his  piety  and  constitutional  cheerfulness,  for  his  intel- 
lect was  nothing  remarkable.  He  was  a  hack  writer  and  small  poet. 
His  powers  of  style  were  much  impaired  by  his  deafness,  I  think  ;  a 
conse([uence  which  had  never  occurred  to  me.  But  between  the  open 
and  the  shut  eye,  great  difference. 

Wednesday,  11  ill.  —  Met  at  dinner  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson.  I  was 
silly  at  dinner  in  oflFering  some  sort  of  answer  to  Mr.  Robinson's  ques- 
tion about  the  Seigneurial  rights  of  the  French  Canadians,  when  I 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  them.  I  dare  say  I  talked  nonsense,  but 
I  declared  I  did  not  understand.  Mr.  Booth  does  not  care  much 
about  the  grievances,  but  thinks  the  question  whether  Canada  is 
capable  of  self-government  or  not.  If  the  majority  think  they  are, 
let  them  try.  Then  came  the  cpiestion,  what  majority  ?  I  say  the 
majority  of  the  electors  who  have  chosen  so  wise  a  set  of  legislators 
as  the  Assembly, 

The  Searles  came  to  tea.     Mr.  Searle  says  he  remembers  Dr.  Chan- 
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ning,  a  young  man,  morose,  low-spiiited,  repulsive.  Long  may  he 
live,  growing  nK)re  genial  every  day. 

Thursda]},  18///. —  ....  Letter  from  an  unknown  lady  remon- 
slrating  against  the  preference  I  have  given  to  Chrislianity  over  nat- 
ural religion  in  my  hook.  It  is  a  cle\-er,  frank,  moderate,  and  lady- 
like epistle,  which  1  must  answer.  The  unbelief  must  surely  be  of 
a  reasonable  character:  read  much  of  "Emma"  this  evening,  and 
looked  out  for  information  about  Hayti.  I  love  this  leisure,  but  still 
feel  as  if  I  did  not  sit  down  to  think  enough.  Heard  of  another  un- 
wise engagement.  Surely  women  ought  to  love  and  marry  early  ; 
if  they  do  not,  how  many  make  fools  of  themselves  after  forty  !  — I 
suppose  as  they  grow  older  and  friends  drop  off  and  they  feel  the 
^\•ant  of  protection  and  companionship,  and,  above  all,  of  affection. 
With  what  an  air  did  Crompton  pronounce  against  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  not  having  seen  it  !  Do  we  not  all  do  likewise  —  I,  espe- 
cially \     Called  on  the  s  ;  found  a  most  affectionate  welcome,  — 

such  a  one  as  makes  me  think  of  the  importance  of  human  beings  to 
each  other.  How  w^ere  these  stimulated  and  moved  by  me,  ignorant 
and  almost  utterly  weak  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  and  as  dependent 
upon  the  wise  whom  I  meet !  But  these  are  meek  and  affectionate, 
not  ignorant  and  weak.  Read  "  Emma,"  —  most  admirable.  The  little 
complexities  of  the  story  are  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful.  Corrected  proof  of  my  "  Letter  to  the  Deaf."  I 
would  not  alter  it,  even  where  the  expression  seems  to  me  poor.  It 
was  written  in  the  full  flow  of  feeling,  and  so  let  it  stand.  May  it 
bring  some  comfort  to  some  who  have  suffered  as  I  ha^•e  !  But  where 
is  all  the  .suffering  gone  ] 

Satunhiij,  20th.  —  The  sun  shone.  Dressed  and  set  off  for  Chelsea. 
Walked  it  within  three  (quarters  of  an  hour.  Mrs.  Carlyle  looked  like 
a  lady  abbess  ;  black  velvet  ca])  with  lappets,  white  scarf,  and  rosary. 
\'ery  elegant  creature. 

Sunday,  'Ilsf.  —  Dusted  my  study  furniture,  and  brushed  and  rubbed 
for  near  an  hour.  Sarah  is  hard  pressed  in  her  work  this  severe 
weather,  so  I  bestirred  myself  to  make  things  nice.  Then  read  Tous- 
saint  in  the  "Biographic  Universelle,"  making  notes  as  I  went.  Leigh 
Hunt  tells  Carlyle  that  his  troubles  will  cease  at  five-and-forty  ;  that 
men  reconcile  themselves,  and  grow  ([uiet  at  that  age.  Let  me  not 
wait  for  forty-five,  but  reconcile  myself  daily  and  hourly  to  all  l)ut  my 
own  curable  faults. 

Monday,  22c?.  —  The  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  says  Roebuck  will  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to-day,  but  cautions  people  against 
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believing  his  statements.  Shameful  I —  to  prejudge.  I  think  it  likely 
the  matter  will  end  in  all  his  suggestions  being  adopted,  while  he  is 
allowed  none  of  the  credit.  Mr.  Ker  called  and  took  me  to  his  house, 
and  I  had  a  delicious  day  there.  We  talked  over  every  species  of 
novel.  Rogers  observes  that  in  Scott's  the  story  stands  still  during 
the  dialogue,  while  in  Miss  Austen's,  as  in  a  play,  the  story  proceeds 
by  means  of  the  dialogue.  Mr.  Ker  says  Scott's  characters  are  not  true 
to  nature,  —  only  the  vestments  of  nature.  Miss  Austen's,  you  know 
every  one.  Told  me  of  Brougham's  promise  to  Lady  Jersey  to  let  her 
know  just  the  contents  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Had  a  messenger  to 
bring  word  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  on  his  legs,  and  then  sent 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Jersey,  next  door,  with  an  outline  of  the  bill.  She 
had  a  large  diimer-party,  and  read  it  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Every 
one  believed  it  a  joke,  except  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  pro- 
nounced,—  '"'T  is  damned  true."  We  sat  over  the  fire,  talking  of  my 
novel,  till  half  past  twelve.  objects  ^vholly  to  Toussaint.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  a  story  of  St.  Domingo.     Mrs. thinks  such  a  story 

hazardous,  to  begin  with.  Talked  over  Joe  Miller  at  breakfast  with 
much  admiration  and  affection. 

Saturday,  January  28.  —  I  think  the  prison  chapter  will  prove  the 
most  interesting  of  my  book.  I  do  not  think  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
look  over  one's  own  works  thus.  It  is  necessary,  to  see  how  they 
appear. 

February  6.  —  Note  from  Carlyle,  most  hearty,  about  my  book, 
and  advising  me  to  keep  clear  of  theory,  and  cling  to  giving  pictures 
of  facts.  What  a  true  heart  he  has,  with  an  insane  horror  of  moral 
and  political  science  !  I  want  to  find  out  how  near  he  comes  to  wish- 
ing men  to  live  without  any  mutual  agreement  whatever. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  called.  Is  busy  tr3'ing  to  get  a  law  to  exempt  scru- 
pulous persons  from  judicial  oaths.  Showed  how,  after  all,  you 
depend  on  a  man's  afiirmation  that  lie  believes  in  a  God,  &c.  ;  as  Mr. 
W.  says,  like  the  Hindoo  belief  that  the  world  rests  on  an  elephant, 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  nothing.  Read  and 
lunched,  and  read  again  and  dressed  till  just  seven,  and  then  off  for  Cap- 
tain Beaufort's.  Met  a  host  of  naval  officers  and  travellers.  Also  C. 
Darwin,  Mr.  F.  Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  been  reading  my  book  up  to  dinner- 
time, and  took  a  good  gaze  at  me.  Mr.  Edgeworth's  belief  that  dia- 
ries are  always  written  to  be  read,  and  does  not  like  Scott's.  Surely 
this  is  for  my  own  future  eye  and  not  for  others,  for  my  own  future 
instruction,  and  for  suggestion. 
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Sunday,  Febrnaru  IS.  —  Read  Leautirul  speeches  at  the  Lovejoy 
meeting  in  Boston,  in  the  "Liberator."  Ednmnd  Quincy's  is  fine.  His 
father  must  have  been  touched  with  his  hope  of  speedy  departure,  if 
departure  might  aid  the  cause,  rather  than  living  in  h)ss  of  freedom. 
What  a  ditferent  aspiration  from  the  ordinary  run  of  young  rcj)ulili- 
can  citizens,  with  the  world  before  them  I  Mr.  Loring  told  of  Ar- 
nohl  von  Winkclricil,  at  the  battle  of  Sein})ach,  who  claspcil  uii  aiiii- 
ful  of  Austrian  lances,  which  transtlxcd  him.  lie  cried,  '' 1  w;!! 
make  a  lane  for  you! — faithful,  dear  com[)anions  I  rememl>er 
my  family."  The  Swiss  rushed  in  over  his  body,  and  con([uered  ; 
and  his  death  is  commemorated  to  this  day,  —  nearly  five  hundred 
years. 

Finished  Toussaint  with  a  great  relish.  How  I  have  enjoyed  doing 
this,  and  how  infinitely  do  these  emotions  transcend  all  pleasures  of 
sense  and  all  gratifications  of  vanity  ! 

Wednesday,  April  11.  —  Erasmus  Darwin  and  Browning  called, 
Avho  is  just  departing  for  Venice  to  get  a  view  of  the  localities  of 
Sordello.     He  is  right. 

Afternoon.  —  I  dozed  for  an  hour,  and  then  went  out  into  the  Park, 
and  saw  the  yellow  sunset,  and  the  troops  of  shouting  children  at  play 
on  the  fresh  grass.  The  policeman  seemed  sorry  to  give  them  notice 
that  the  gates  were  going  to  be  shut.  Home  to  tea.  Gave  orders  for 
framing  Follen  and  Garrison.  Dressed  for  the  Bullers',  and  walked 
there  through  the  Park.  Roebuck  was  there,  —  long  talk  with  him  ; 
the  Gaskells,  Carlyle,  and  Lady  Harriet  Baring,  who  came  to  see  me 

again.     Buller   thinks    her   superior   to   .     He  can   .sympathize 

with  all  in  turn.  I  tohl  him  1  could  with  Voltaire,  Fenelon,  <fcc., 
seeing  that  the  truth  is  that  all  of  us  are  right  and  all  are  wrong. 
Does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  truth  \     Surely  not. 

Thursday,  April  12.  —  Finished  my  "  Maid  of  all  Work."  Walked 
in  the  afternoon  to  library  for  the  Ediidmrgh  review  of  me.  Poor  ami 
stupid,  except  a  good  passage  or  two,  —  such  as  a  clever  woman  getting 
at  the  minds  of  foreigners  better  than  men. 

June  26.  —  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  repeatedly  to  Croker 
and  Lockhart  to  get  the  article  on  Soult  suppressed.  They  would 
not.  He  said,  •'  That  is  the  way  with  these  literary  people.  They 
are  so  pig-headed  they  will  have  their  own  way."  A  pretty  large 
generalization.  When  introduced  to  Soult,  he  said  he  was  happy 
to  meet  him,  and  had  not  seen  him  before  except  through  a  tele- 
scope. 

June  30.  —  Wrote  ten  pages  of  "  Lady's  Maid,"  though 

VOL.    II. 
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and called  aiid  sat  some  time.     I  love  them  both.     Then  a 

long  list  of  others.  My  cold  nearly  gone  to-day.  How  much  less  I 
think  of  ilhiess  than  I  used  to  do  !  I  used  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
from  vanity  and  want  of  objects  ;  now  I  make  the  least  of  it,  for  fear 
of  being  hindered  in  my  business,  I  suffer  much  less  for  this.  But 
I  am  not  near  so  happy  as  I  was.  I  want  inner  life.  1  must  take  to 
heart  the  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  and  such  things,  and  do  without  the  sympa- 
thy I  fancy  I  want.  If  I  am  not  happy,  what  matters  it  ?  But  1  am 
happy,  only  less  so  than  I  have  been. 

June  30.  —  Wrote  to  the  antislavery  ladies,  who  have  made  me 
one  of  tlieir  sisterhood.  Read  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Porteusian  Bible. 
Happy  day,  on  the  whole. 

The  idea  of  still  further  serving  the  antislavery  cause  in  Amer- 
ica never  left  her.  It  went  with  her  through  her  Scotch  tour,  and 
is  filtered  through  the  whole  year  amid  fetes  by  the  way  and  moun- 
tain scenes  and  continual  attentions  from  distinguished  persons, 
in  a  way  that  shows  hoAv  it  came  between  her  and  rest. 

"  Very  happy,"  she  journalizes  on  August  26,  "  in  reading  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  Lovejoy's  speech  a  few  days  before  his  murder  was 
sublime  ;  it  sets  me  above  every  thing,  to  read  of  these  people.  It  is 
the  grandest  affair  now  transacting  on  earth." 

Again,  on  the  30th  of  November  :  — 

"  Sat  down  in  earnest  to  finish  my  article,  which  I  did  with  a  glow- 
ing heart  an  hour  after  midnight.  I  jmi  glad  I  have  told  this  noble 
story.     O,  may  no  mishap  befall  it  ! " 

*' Deerbrook,"  a  fruit  of  1838,  was  republished  in  America 
immediately,  and  is  to  this  day  highly  esteemed,  and  seems 
likely  to  live.  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  an  especial  manner  was  moved 
by  it,  and  thanked  her  for  it  as  a  personal  benefit.  John  Ster- 
ling wrote  thus  of  it  to  Mrs.  Fox  :  — 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  ever  read  a  novel  I  If  you  ever  mean  to  do 
so  hereafter,  let  it  be  Miss  Martineau's  '  Deerbrook.'  It  is  really  very 
striking,  and  i)arts  of  it  are  very  true  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  not  so 
true  or  so  thoroughly  clear  and  harmonious  among  delineations  of 
English  middle-class  gentility  as  Miss  Austen's  books,  especially  as 
^  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  which  I  think  exquisite." 
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This  remark  of  Stjerliiig  is  just.  Harriet  Martineaii's  writings 
are  tnie  to  no  class.  Though  so  true  to  liumanity  they  overleap 
its  subdivisions,  and,  like  oaks  planted  in  llower-pots,  are  sure 
to  outgrow  their  limitations. 

Long  afterwards,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  jMacmilLiii's  edition, 
8ir  Arthur  Helps  writes  to  him  thus  :  — 

Yes,  my  dear  Macmillan,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  and  niiuh 
honour  in  being  the  medium  of  presenting  to  the  queen  anything 
written  by  Miss  Martineau.  She  is  a  great  writer.  I  have  lately  re- 
read "  Deerbrook  "  with  exceeding  delight.  I  certainly  should  care 
to  have  a  copy  of  Miss  Martineau's  book  for  myself. 

In  great  haste,  yours  always, 

A.  HELrS. 
In  the  journal  of  1839  is  this  entry  :  — 

JVednesdmj,  June  12,  1839.  —  My  birthday.  This  day  twelve 
months  I  began  "Deerbrook,"  and  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  have 
done  to-day.  Who  would  have  thought  then  that  I  should  spend  my 
next  in  Venice  I  Am  much  better,  and  enjoy  it.  J.  and  I  out  be- 
tween six  and  seven  walking  about  St.  Mark's,  and  over  the  bridge 
below  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  examining  the  marbles  and  looking  al)out 
us.  People  do  not  seem  to  be  very  early  here,  and  the  Piazza  was 
(piiet.  The  three  red  pillars  are  of  wood,  with  cords  for  raising  the 
ensigns,  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Morea.  Eemember  the  Lion's 
Mouth  at  the  Ducal  Palace  ;  and  the  two  red  marble  pillars  annd 
the  white  in  the  little  piazza,  whence  criminal  sentences  were  read. 
Beautiful  canal  laving  the  walls  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Break- 
fast, and  then  off  to  the  Campanile,  which  we  found  mighty  easy  to 
climb,  an  ascending  path  round  the  four  sides.  Spent  above  an  hour 
on  the  top,  most  charmingly.  Heard  the  quarters  strike  four  times 
.'>!id  the  chimes  play,  so  melodious  as  to  make  the  noise  tolerable. 
}h)\y  the  great  green  bells  swung  !  Looked  down  with  infinite 
]ileasure  into  the  shady,  dim  court-yards  of  many  a  noble  house, — 
upon  the  Ducal  Palace,  upon  the  royal  gardens  ;  upon  the  myriads 
of  pigeons  ;  upon  the  bronze  horses  ;  upon  the  domes  of  St.  Mark, 
with  their  melon -branches  for  weather-cocks  ;  upon  the  folk  in  the 
piazza,  —  the  water-carriers,  the  people  walking  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Campanile,  or  sketching  in  the  niches  of  the  church  ;  upon  the 
brilliant  mosaics  in  the  porches  ;  and  upon  the  many  isles.  Saw  the 
Lido,  where  Bvron  rode  ;  the  Arsenal  ;  traced  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
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the  Campo  di  Rialto.  The  mountains  were  delicious,  afar  off.  The 
city  from  al)ove  looks  vast,  sun-dried,  and  old.  The  old  man  and 
another  live  at  the  top  all  the  year  round,  and  ring  the  quarters  and 
hours To  the  Ducal  Palace  again.  Sat  on  the  Golden  Stair- 
case while  the  keys  and  permission  were  sent  for.  Remember  the 
well,  round  and  of  bronze,  —  the  birds  came  to  it,  and  the  men  and 

women  to  draw Stood  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.     Did  not  go  to 

the  common  prisons,  but  back  to  those  of  the  Inquisition.  One  floor, 
containing  eight  cells,  belonged  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Horrible 
dungeons !  .  .  .  .  Saw  the  vestibule  and  council-chamber,  —  nothing 
remarkable.  Council-chamber  empty  of  furniture  ;  marble  floor,  all 
cubes  and  painted  ceiling.  Went  through  many  rooms  in  the  palace, 
—  very  splendid.  Saw  the  Titian,  —  liked  St.  Mark  and  a  boy  on 
guard,  but  not  the  woman  angel.  Stucco  figures  in  ceiling  very 
fine.  Paul  Veronese's  four  pictures  exquisite,  especially  Mercury 
with  the  Graces,  which  J.  fell  in  love  with.  Ceiling  of  Collegio 
very  fine,  —  an  artist  on-  a  high  stage  copying  one  compartment  well. 
Have  not  seen  the  senate-chamber  yet.     Home  at  twelve.     What  a 


She  expressed  as  follows  her  gratification  on  receiving  the  cer- 
tificate of  membersliip  in  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society, 
in  a  letter  to  Abby  Kelly,*  through  whose  hands  it  came. 

Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  Jime  20,  1838. 

My  dear  Madam,  —  On  my  return  from  the  country  I  find  the 
certificate  oi'  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society, 
which  the  mendiers  of  the  Lynn  Society  have  had  the  kindness  to 
i'orward  to  me.  I  accept  the  valued  gift  with  feelings  of  high  gratifi- 
cation. The  generous  interpretation  w^hich  my  American  sisters  put 
upon  the  small  eftbrts  of  those  who  have  done  less  than  themselves 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  is  strong  among  them  ;  and 
my  great  pleasure  in  this  mark  of  kindness  arises,  not  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  merit  in  myself,  but  from  an  appreciation  of  the  gener- 
osity of  my  correspondents.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  the  subject 
of  myself  and  my  doings  ;  but  I  must  just  remind  you  that,  in  bearing 
my  testimony  in  ]irint  against  slavery,  I  have  incurred  no  risk  and 
no  discredit.  Here  public  sentiment  is  wholly  with  me  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  only  sacrifice  I  had  to  make  was  of  the  good  opinion-  of 

*  Since  Mrs,  Foster. 
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some  of  my  IVii'iids  in  Amcrira  ;  iind  T  cannot  l>nt  trust  that  thf  time 
is  not  far  ilistant  wlu'ii  tlicy  will  ror;4i\t'  aiitl  aL^icc  with  me. 

Voii  and  your  sistcis.  my  dear  madam.  ha\c  a  tar  liaidcr  l)atllc  to 
wivj^r,  ill  wliiiji  I  ]u-'j,  to  assun-  you  that  you  lia\r  all  my  -yiu]iatliy, 
and,  1  believe,  the  symiuithy  ol'  this  whoh;  nation.  Xot-^jne  of  your 
cirorts  is  lost  nj)on  us.  You  are  strengtheniuL,'  us  for  the  eonHicts  we 
have  to  enter  n})on.  A\\'  have  a  ])oj)ulation  in  our  manijlactuiiu.^' 
towns  almost  as  oppressed,  and  in  our  stnliuled  lural  districts  almost 
as  ignorant,  as  your  negroes.  These  must  be  redeemed.  We  have 
also  negroes  in  our  dominions,  who,  though  about  to  be  entirely  sur- 
ii'iidered  as  property,  \\  ill  yet,  we  fear,  be  long  oppressed  as  citizens, 
if  the  vigilance  whicli  has  freed  them  be  not  as  active  as  ever.  I 
regard  the  work  of  vindicating  the  civil  standing  of  negroes  as  more 
arduous  and  dangerous  than  freeing  them  from  the  chain  and  the 
whip.  Both  you  and  I  have  a  long  and  hard  task  before  us  there, 
when  the  first  great  step  is,  as  in  our  colonies,  safely  accomplished. 
But  this  is  a  kind  of  labonr  which  renews  strength  instead  of  causing 
fatigue  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  a  sure  and  steadfast  hope  is 
before  us.  May  this  hope  sustain  you !  I  think  it  surely  will  ;  for 
nothing  was  ever  to  my  mind  more  sure  than  that  there  is  no  delusion 
connected  with  your  objects  ;  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  calmest 
reason  and  the  loftiest  religion,  and  that  in  the  highest  condition  of 
wisdom  in  which  you  may  find  yourselves  in  the  better  world  to 
which  you  are  tending,  you  will  never  despise  your  present  action  in 
your  great  cause. 

We  have  heard  with  mingled  feelings  of  the  outrages  at  Philadel- 
l)hia.  Upon  the  whole,  we  hope  for  great  good  from  them  ;  but,  till 
I  hear  more  particulars,  I  shall  not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  bigotry  still  existing  in  that  city.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  your  enemies  had  seen  enough,  by  this  time,  of  the 
fruits  of  persecution.  While  earnestly  desiring  that  God  will  advance 
the  cause  in  his  own  best  way,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  no  more 
struggles  of  this  nature,  involving  so  much  guilt,  may  be  in  store  for 
you.  It  is  a  severe  pain  to  witness  so  cruel  a  worship  of  Mammon, 
however  strong  may  be  our  faith  in  the  persecuted.  By  whatever 
means,  however,  the  cause  is  destined  to  advance,  God's  will  be 
done  ! 

It  gives  me  heartfelt  pleasure  to  remember  that  I  am  now  one  of  your 
sisterhood,  in  outward  as  well  as  inward  relation.  If  I  should  ever 
be  so  blessed  as  to  be  able  to  assist  you,  you  may  count  upon  me.  At 
least,  you  will  always  have  my  testimony,  my  sympathy,  and  my 
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pra3-ers.  I  fear  there  is  no  prospect  of  visiting  your  country  again. 
I  have  both  domestic  and  public  duties  here  which  I  cannot  decline  ; 
but  my  thoughts  and  hopes  -will  be  with  your  people,  though  I  must 
continue  to  live  among  my  own. 

Believe  me,  dear  madam,  with  high  respect  for  the  body  in  whose 
name  you  have  addressed  me, 

Gratefully  and  affectionately  theirs  and  yours, 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 


COI^SEQUENCES,-TO  LIFE  PASSIVE. 

"A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose,  to  a  life  beyond  time."  —  Milton. 

Sorrow,  suffering,  fame,  foreign  travel,  danger,  had  always, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  return  from  America,  kept  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  health  below  the  degree  she  might  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. 

Now,  added  to  all  these,  was  the  preparation  and  putting 
through  the  press  of  so  many  important  volumes. 

Though  she  was  not  then  fully  aware  of  the  too  great  exertion, 
she  did  afterwards  make  efforts  for  rest  and  refreshment.  But 
a  tour  among  the  lakes  and  a  journey  with  an  invalid  cousin  to 
Switzerland  were  so  filled  up  with  various  work  and  thoughtful 
])launing  for  more  work,  that  she  returned  to  Lon^lon  in  a  state 
of  health,  which,  perforce,  put  a  stop  to  further  exertion  until 
hhe  should  have  consulted  with  her  brother-in  law,  tlie  physician 
at  Newcastle.  The  result  of  a  month's  visit  in  his  family, 
and  under  his  care,  was  to  coniirm  the  need  of  rest  and  (piiet- 
ness,  and  she  went  thence  to  the  lodgings  at  Tynemoutli,  which 
she  did  not  leave  till  long  years  afterwards. 

It  seems  on  a  mere  glance  at  the  outward  facts  a  very  strange 
life  ;  —  but  it  is  accounted  for.  There  was  for  her  at  this  period, 
as  ever  previously,  the  heaviest  family  grief  and  responsibility, 
mingled  with  real  family  affection  and  care  ;  a  life  of  thought 
and  industry  in  the  midst  of  patient  suffering ;  a  life  of  loneli- 
ness, yet  of  much  solace  from  the  friendship  of  many. 

These  six  years  of  enforced  retreat  she  always  called  the  pas- 
sive period  of  her  life.     And  one  desirous  to  follow  this  passive 
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period  in  all  its  suffering  and  solace,  should  lill  in  the  preceding 
Autobiography  from  such  journals  and  letters  as  are  permitted. 

The  literary  works  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  iirst,  but  the 
work  that  told  upon  the  world  will  be  better  shown  from  the 
two  latter  sources. 

After  the  Swiss  journey  there  related,  the  breaking  down  of 
health,  the  return  to  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  and  the  visit 
to  Newcastle,  the  journal  begins  :  — 

December  15,  1839.  —  Strange  but  pleasant  to  begin  again  after 
five  months'  interval.  I  shall  not  have  much  to  put  down  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  may  be  useful  and  pleasant  hereafter  to  see  how  it  was 
with  me  when  thus  confined,  with  a  near  future  wholly  dark  and 
uncertain. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  journal,  let  it  be  noted 
that  "  the  Oberlin,"  as  Harriet  Martineau  always  called  it,  is 
the  college  founded  for  the  AYestern  States  of  America,  when 
it  was  found  that  "Lane  Seminary  "  would  not  allow  its  students 
to  be  abolitionists.  Eyes  of  farther  reach  into  futurity  than 
those  of  any  of  the  presidents  of  American  colleges  at  that 
time,  saw  the  pressing  need  of  immediate  effort  to  place  edu- 
cation on  a  better  basis ;  and  we  sent  two  of  our  number  to 
England  to  raise  funds  there  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
new  institution,  which  should  afford  instruction  irrespective  of 
colour  and  of  sex.  It  was  to  this  effort  that  she  gave  herself 
till  the  object  was  accomplished  ;  all  the  while  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  practicability  of  coming  to  live  in  America,  to  share 
the  life  of  the  abolitionists.  '  In  her  journal  at  Tynemouth  is 
the  following  record  :  — 

Am  much  disposed  to  live  for  the  great  enterprise.     I  opened  it 

to-day  to .     Must  consult.     At  present  it  seems  much  like 

an  inspiration.     God  grant  it,  through  whatever  suffering 

I  wrote  the  "  Dress- Maker  "  during  this  and  the  next  month,  a  little 
at  a  time,  with  slowness  and  uncertainty.  At  the  time  thought  it  hardly 
worth  the  pains,  —  the  doing  it  so  painfully.  But  when  done  glad 
to  have  undertaken.  Great  satisfaction  in  a  finished  thing.  This 
one  much  ajiproved.  Health  much  the  same.  No  suffering  worth 
speaking  of  fronj  being  laid  by,  which  my  distant  friends  conclude  to 
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be  a  very  hard  trial.  My  future  will  be  provided  for  somehow,  and 
the  present  is  full  of  comforts.  Bodily  suHVring  not  great  just  now, 
and  kindness  of  friends  most  cheering.  Out  of  doors  once  this  month, 
and  do  not  mean  to  try  again  at  present.  Lord  Durham  asked  nu; 
over  to  Lambton  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Could  not  go,  of  coursii. 
Much  enjoyed  some  talk  on  politics  with  Mr.  Hawes  and  Charles 
BuUer,  who  came  over  from  Lambton.  Striking  review  of  Carlyle  by 
Sterling  in  the  London  and  Westminster.  Carlyle  writes  to  me  that 
it  is  like  the  Brocken  Spectre,  —  a  very  large  likeness  and  not  very 
correct. 

December  15. — The  Mayor,  Mr.  Carr,  called  and  got  interested 
about  the  Oberlin. 

December  16.  —  Mr.  IMcAlister  spent  the  evening  to  hear  all  about 
Oberlin  and  the  abolition.     I  hope  a  sermon  may  come  out  of  it. 

January  17.  —  Miss  F.  came  to  bring  me  a  contribution  of  ,£10,  and 
to  tell  me  of  Dr.  Winterbottom's  delight  at  the  "  Martyr  Age."  JNladame 
Goethe  is  charmed  with  my  America.  I  rejoice  thereat.  Letter  from 
Lord  Murray  about  the  Oberlin.  The  article  will  be  reprinted,  I 
trust.  Letter  from  Wicksted.  Will  do  what  he  can  for  the  Oberlin. 
Letters  from  Milnes,  Mrs.  Reid,  and  a  lump  besides.  Also  letters 
from  Mr.  Keep,  the  American  delegate.  There  was  a  burst  of  tearful 
joy  at  the  Oberlin,  when  they  received  the  first  instalment  (£600)  of 
our  contributions.  INIr.  Dawes  called,  —  an  Ohio  man,  good-looking 
and  hearty  :  says  the  corporation  of  London  were  unanimous,  and  pro- 
posed giving  ^1,000,  first  and  last,  but  they  were  tampered  with,  he 
suspects,  by  the  American  Minister,  Stevenson,  and  made  to  believe 
that  helping  the  Oberlin  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  American 
government.  When  Dawes  came  in  I  was  practising  quadrilles  for 
the  children's  dance  in  the  evening.  It  is  curious  to  middle-aged 
persons  to  see  little  boys  and  girls  dancing  quadrilles  perfectly  and 
gracefully,  and  out  in  a  country-dance.  The  gallopade  step  in  a 
country-dance  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  jigging  step.  Ovr 
frivolity  in  comparison  wath  the  interests  of  the  Oberlin  struck 
me  much,  yet  it  is  right  enough  in  its  way.  Merry  dance  in  the 
evening. 

December  27.  —  Mr.  Dawes  called,  and  gave  charming  view  of  the 
Oberlin.  The  mischief-maker  in  the  London  corporation  has  lost  his 
election  in  consequence,  and  they  hope  for  a  good  vote  from  the  reac- 
tion. The  American  Antislavery  Society  ask  to  reprint  my  article  as 
a  cheap  tract.  I  am  very  glad  of  this.  A  dweller  in  Ohio,  eleven 
miles  from  Oberlin,  took  in  some  seventy  of  the  students  and  boarded 
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them  for  a  year.  Another,  many  miles  off,  took  in  thirty.  In  like 
manner  a  farmer  drove  a  cow  a  long  way  to  present  her  to  them. 
Some  students  are  sons  and  brothers  of  slaveholders,  and  lose  all 
their  resources  in  going  to  Oberlin.  So  much  for  slavery  being 
charming  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  professors  was  oifered  $2,000  to 
preside  at  the  proposed  hall  for  free  inquiry  in  Boston,  but,  as  Dawes 
says,  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  get  one  of  the  great  Western 
oaks  up  by  the  roots.  He  went  back  to  toil  and  poverty.  Bad  head- 
ache. Mr.  Dawes,  with  capital  facts  and  papers.  His  simplicity  is 
^•ery  moving. 

December  30.  —  Set  about  the  Oberlin  business  after  breakfast,  when 
Mr.  Dawes  came  in.  He  melted  us  all  presently.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  recognize  the  fine  American  qualities  which  I  used  to 
admire  there,  —  the  glorious  faith  and  piety,  together  with  the  shrewd- 
ness and  business-like  character  of  mind,  sublime  when  applied  to 
philanthropic  instead  of  selfish  affairs.     Wrote  some  pages  for  them. 

came  in.     Thinks  the  Misses  Grimke  go  a  great  deal  too 

far  in  self-denial.  So  people  thought  in  the  days  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, no  doubt.    came  in.    Very  solemn  about  the  "Times" 

having  taken  up  its  song  with  Captain  Marryatt  against  me  ;  is  earnest 
with  me  to  answer.     Shall  not.     Wrote  a  valentine  for  the  boys. 

December  31.  — Wrote  for  the  Oberlin  as  long  as  duty  would  allow. 
That  subject  warms  one's  whole  heart.  Mr.  Frederic  Hill  called  to 
know  if  I  could  point  out  a  person  fit  to  be  governor  of  the  new 
prison  at  Perth.     (He  is  Inspector  of  Prisons.) 

December  31,  1839.  —  The  year  is  within  an  hour  of  its  close,  —  a 
year  of  little  work,  yet  of  some  value,  though  I  doubt  having 
voluntarily  improved.  I  have  neglected  some  of  my  best  means  and 
encouraged  my  selfishness.  An  invalid  state  will  not  improve  me  in 
this.  How  long  will  it  last  ?  Who  of  us  will  depart  this  next  year  ? 
There  is  a  strange  list  at  each  year's  end.  Now  for  joining  heart  with 
the  Follens  over  the  sea.  They  are  thinking  of  me  this  midnight,  I 
know. 


On  the  next  page,  headed  "Miscellaneous  Observations,"  I  find 
this  description  :  — 

Chateau  de  Joux  lies  in  the  Jura,  on  the  French  side.  Toussaint 
must  have  approached  through  the  defile,  winding  round  a  rocky  hill, 
and  disclosing  the  tiny  valley,  —  the  little  basin  of  fertile  fields,  with 
the  clear  stream  winding  through  it,  which  was  the  last  bit  of  green 
earth  he  ever  saw.     He  must  have  walked  or  gone  on  horseback  up 
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the  winding  path  to  the  fort.  Dreary  rock,  crested  l)y  the  fort. 
Grand  rock  opposite,  and  four  roads  meeting  beneath.  Pciiiendicular 
rock  on  the  l)aLk  side,  part  of  which  he  might  sci;  fit  mi  Ids  winddw. 
Dark  tirs  al)()\e,  and  a  snowy  summit  behind  km  ills,  with  lirs  sjuiu- 
kled  about,  and  glimpses  into  two  valleys  ;  patches  of  enclosure  ;  ditto 
of  pasture  in  a  recess,  with  a  few  cows  and  children.  Cow-bells  ;  — 
boys  ;  — singing  ;  —  church-bell.  A  bird  or  two.  A  Hock  of  goats. 
Small  rumdng  stream  beside  the  road. 

Two  drawbridges  and  portcullis.  Great  well,  court-yard,  long  stair- 
case, on  the  right  ;  past  the  wheel,  door  to  the  left :  damp  and  dark 
by  vault  and  passage,  and  then  Toussaint's  room  on  left  hand.  Is 
vaulted,  low,  with  charcoal  drawings  on  the  ceiling,  about  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  and  thirteen  wide,  window  breast-high,  deep  and 
grated,  with  some  view  of  the  court-yard  and  the  perpendicular  rock 
opposite.  Floor  planked,  very  much  decayed,  and  quite  wet.  Drip- 
ping of  water  heard  all  round,  and  wet  clay  in  the  passages,  and 
flakes  of  ice  from  the  roof  and  walls  lying  about.  Door  by  one  cor- 
ner ;  window  opposite  ;  fireplace  in  middle  of  left  side ;  and  formerly 
(they  say)  a  stove  opposite.  Toussaint  was  found  dead,  lying  by  his 
fire,  —  they  said  on  some  straw  alone ;  but  the  woman  gave  another 
account.  Fire  burning  when  he  was  found.  High  up,  not  under 
ground  (but  not  the  less  damp  for  that.  Dim  light,  but  no  sunshine 
ever). 

Woman's  account  seems  to  me  not  to  be  true.  She  was  clearly 
opposed  to  other  testimony  in  most  of  her  story  ;  but  here  it  is.  She 
never  saw  him  ;  but  her  first  husband  was  in  St.  Domingo,  and  died 
there.  She  says  Toussaint  was  caught  by  being  banqueted  by  Le 
Clerc,  on  board  a  ship  (at  the  farther  end  of  two  hundred  men), 
which  sailed  away  while  he  was  at  table  :  that  his  servant  remained 
w  ith  him  to  the  last.  (The  old  man  in  the  village  says  the  porter 
waited  on  him.)  She  says  the  commandant  Rubeau,  or  Rubaut,  had 
orders  from  government  to  treat  him  well,  supjdied  him  Avith  books, 
and  had  him  daily  to  his  house  because  he  saw  that  '*il  avait  du  cha- 
grin" :  that  Toussaint  went,  daily  ;  and  the  last  night  excused  him- 
self as  being  unwell.  It  was  proposed  to  have  his  servant  with  him, 
—  he  refused  it,  —  was  left  with  fire,  flambeaux,  book,  and  fauteuil, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  :  that  physicians  examined  him 
and  declared  it  to  be  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  heart.  He  had 
liberty  to  walk  about  within  the  drawbridge,  —  need  be  in  his  room 
only  at  night  ;  was  small,  had  "du  genie,"  spoke  negro  language  a> 
well  as  French,  and  had  a  ceremonious  funeral.     She  showed  us 
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where  he  is  buried.  It  was  in  the  church,  but  alterations  have  lately 
been  made. 

This  story  is  much  what  might  be  expected  to  be  put  forth,  in  the 
case  of  a  murdered  or  neglected  prisoner.  How  came  he  to  be  in 
such  a  vile  dungeon  ?     This  is  irreconcilable  with  the  rest. 

Toussaint  lived  among  "the  skeletons  of  the  earth," — the  rocks 
(as  Julia  says):  contrast  with  the  warm  and  living  scenery  of  the 
tropics.     What  time  of  year  did  he  arrive  ?     How  much  snow  1 

Make  him  speculate  on  how  Napoleon  would  like  to  be  fixed  on  a 
rock. 

January  1, 1840.  —  Read  Examiner  and  tried  to  write  for  the  Oberlin, 

but  could  not  write  at  all.    Made  a  cap,  therefore.    C T came 

in  to  wish  me  good  wishes.  How  charmingly  she  looked  !  My  grand- 
mother very  ill,  but  likely  to  be  better.  Read  Rah  el  (Varnhagen). 
Unsatisfactory.  Went  on  with  the  Oberlin  appeal.  Writing  fatigues 
me  much.  But  what  a  cause  it  is !  How  it  warms  one  as  one  ])roceeds ! 
In  Wilberforce  I  meet  with  a  few  facts  about  Toussaint.     Curious, 

when  it  seems  a  dead  subject,  —  one  left  for  me  to  revive. 

to  dinner.  .  She  became  anxious  to  read  about  the  Oberlin  the  moment 
she  heard  that  Lords  Brougham  and  Morpeth  were  interested  in  it. 
called.  Odd,  sometimes,  to  see  thoroughly  vulgar  peo- 
ple.    It  enlarges  one's  ideas. 

January  3.  —  Wrote  for  the  Oberlin.  Mr.  Dawes  called,  and  all 
were  charmed  with  him.  He  listened,  deeply  affected,  to  my  addi- 
tions, with  moist  eyes,  as  if  the  story  were  new  to  him  which  I  had 
learned  from  himself.  "  You  have  had  great  assistance,"  was  his 
characteristic  way  of  approving  what  I  have  done. 

Evening.  —  Read  Wilberforce,  and  looked  over  Dr.  Crowther's  book. 
All  envious  of  Sir  William  Ellis.  Says  I  wrote  on  Hanwell  at  their 
dictation  :  whereas  I  had  never  seen  them  but  once,  and  they  knew 
nothing  al)OUt  it.  Read  an  account  of  a  case  like  my  own.  While 
every  body  seems  to  conclude  that  I  shall  get  well  perfectly  in  time,  I 
feel  far  from  sure  of  ever  being  well  again,  and  that  this  com])laint, 
mild  as  it  is  now,  will  not  be  my  death.  If  so,  it  will  probably  Ije  a 
few  (very  few)  years  of  increasing  ailment,  ending  with  my  sinking. 
There  is  nothing  agitating  in  this  thought,  —  much  owing  to  my 
insensibility  to  some  immense  realities,  partly  to  long  experience  of 
great  events  and  change,  and  partly  to  habitual  confidence  that  all  is 
ordered  well. 

January  4.  —  Finished  nppeal  for  the  Oberlin.  Felt  i.iiscd  and 
joyful,  as  this  subject  always  makes  me.     Quiet   day,  \iiy  liapjjy. 
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Charming  letter  from  my  mother,  ami  fmiu  Latiy  Coltniaii  ti'lliii;^  me 
of  £  20  more  for  the  Oberlin. 

Read  Mr.  Thom's  account  of  the  Oxford  tlieol();^fy,  drawn  from 
their  own  writing.s  :  good.  Tlic  irrcvocabUi  concessions,  —  conces.sions 
they  have  made  for  the  sake  of  their  plea  of  authoiity,  which  must  fail, 
so  the  good  will  remain  when  the  fallacy  is  overthrown.  I  feel  a 
strong  sympathy  witli  iht-m.  Saving  their  premises,  I  go  with  them. 
Have  heeii  reading  Wilberforce  :  grows  twaddling  in  his  old  age, 
llnough  want  of  cultivation  of  mind.  Very  noljjc,  however,  —  his 
keeping  hack  Brougham's  pledge  about  the  ([ueen,  and  silently  suffer- 
ing universal  censure. 

January  5. — C T and   T  liad  a  sweet,  long  talk.     Some 

chance  through  her  of  good  to  tlie  class  of  unhapi)y  women.  If  I 
\'\w\  this  too  must  be  my  work.  If  not,  some  e»ne  else  will  do  i'  , 
1  doubt  not. 

January  13.  —  Mr.  Dawes  came  on  business  about  the  01)erlin 
tract,  which  completely  tired  me,  and  made  a  bad  day  of  it.  Mr. 
Dawes  is  gloriously  business-like. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  the  antislavery  problem  was 
not  the  only  one  she  bore  in  mind. 

TO  INIKS.   HENRY  G.  CHAPMAN. 

Tynemouth,   Northumberland,  April  24,  1840. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  T  must  send  you  a  word  of  love,  thanks,  and 
blessing.  You  know,  I  <lare  say,  that  I  have  been  very  ill  for  nearly 
this  year  past,  and  that  it  is  very  doubt bd  when  I  shall  be  better,  or 
whether  ever.  Instead  of  writing  lo  you,  I  have  been  writing  for 
the  Oberlin,  —  doing  the  little  I  could,  —  and  )iot  in  vain.  Messrs. 
Ki-'cp  and  Dawes  ho]»e  and  l)elieve  tliat  the  institution  is  safe.  But 
for  our  national  immoralities,  which  have  brought  on,  as  a  part  of 
their  retribution,  visitations  of  poverty  almost  amounting  to  famine, 
we  should  have  sent  you  more  ample  aid.  If,  however,  the  Oberlin  is 
safe,  we  are  humbly  thankful.  Mr.  Dawes  has  t-ndeared  himself  to 
us,  and  I  thank  you  for  introducing  him  to  me.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Mr.  Keep,  but  I  hear  that  In-  is  nuuli  li{'lo\cd 

Living  and  dying  I  shall  be  in  spirit  with  you  and  your  cause.  If 
I  can  di>  any  thing,  however  little,  for  your  work,  ask  me,  and  while 
I  have  l)reath  in  my  body,  I  will  work  fir  you.  I  am  now  about  a 
book  which  I  hope  may  do  some  good  if  1  am  |»crmitted  to  finish  it. 
The  barest  hope  of  this  would  cheer  my  days  if  they  wanted  cheer- 
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ing,  —  which,  however,  they  do  not.  You  need  feel  no  sorrow  for 
me,  my  dear  friend.  How  often  am  I  full  of  joy  for  you,  and  yet 
I  am  sensible  of  your  trials.  They  are  very  great,  but  they  bear  their 
own  death-warrant,  while  the  strength  you  oppose  to  them  is  im- 
mortal. 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Chapman.     I  should  like  to  think  that 
Mr.  Garrison  remembered  me  with  regard. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.     Man}'  prayers  rise  for  you  and  yours, 
from  this  land  as  well  as  your  own. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 

How  goes  your  mind  about  a  community  of  goods,  and  yet  an  in- 
violate personal  freedom  1  .  .  .  .  When  you  see  light,  give  it  me. 

July,  1840,  Harriet  Martineau  writes  to  America  thus  :  — 


TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  seen  Garrison  ;  and  among  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  meeting  I  seem  to  have  been  brought  nearer  to  you.  If 
I  were  well,  and  had  health,  and  if  my  mother's  life  were  not  so  fast 
bound  to  mine  as  it  is,  I  think  I  could  not  help  coming  to  live  beside 
you.  Great  ifs,  and  many  of  them.  But  I  dream  of  a  life  devoted  to 
you  and  your  cause,  and  the  very  dream  is  cheering.  I  have  not 
been  out  of  these  two  rooms  for  months,  and  now  I  begin  to  doubt 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  step  across  their  threshold.  I  may  go  on 
just  as  I  am,  for  years,  and  it  may  end  any  day  ;  yet  I  am  not  worse 
than  when  I  last  wrote. 

We  had  a  happy  day,  we  four,  when  Garrison  was  here.  I  am  sure 
lie  was  happy.     How  gay  he  is  !     He  left  us  with  a  new  life  in  us. 

Garrison  was  quite  right,  I  think,  to  sit  in  the  gallery  at  Convention. 
I  conclude  you  think  so.  It  has  done  much  for  the  woman  question, 
I  am  persuaded.  You  will  live  to  see  a  great  enlargement  of  our 
scope,  I  trust ;  but,  what  with  the  vices  of  some  Avomen  and  the 
fears  of  others,  it  is  hard  work  for  us  to  assert  our  liberty.  I  will, 
however,  till  I  die,  and  so  will  you  ;  and  so  make  it  easier  for 
some  few  to  follow  us  than  it  was  for  poor  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to 
begin. 

I  must  not  begin  upon  Convention  subjects.  I  am  so  tired  ;  and 
tlun-e  would  be  no  end.  You  know  what  I  should  say,  no  doubt. 
The  inforniation  brought  out  will  do  good,  but  the  obvious  deficien- 
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cies  of  the  iiu'inhcrs  in  the  very  i)iiiicii)les  they  came  to  advocate  will 
surely  do  mmv. 

Garrison  biinj^s  you  £2  IVoiii  me,  which  I  have  earned  l)y  my 
needle  for  your  society,  being  fond  of  fancy-work,  and  fit  only  for  it, 
in  this  my  invalid  state,  I  feel  in  my  soul  the  honour  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegate.  You  know  that  I  could  not  have  discharged  its 
duties,  even  if  the  others  had  been  admitted.  But  there  is  in  me  no 
lack  of  willingness  to  serve  (jur  cause  in  any  capacity. 

Relieve  me  ever  your  faithful  and  affectionate 

HARRIET  MAKTINEAU. 

Again  she  writes  to  America,  to  the  same  friend  :  — 

We  are  fighting  many  battles  here,  —  great  and  important.  We 
are  doing  away  with  the  i)unishment  of  death.  Yesterday  morning  I 
told  a  government  man  that  Parliament  and  people  are  forwarder  than 
he  (who  is  a  commissioner  on  the  question)  had  any  idea  of;  and  last 
night  he  got  his  gradualism  assented  to  in  Parliament,  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  !  All  the  best  men,  almost,  came  out  against  capital 
punishment  altogether. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  live  long  as  we  may,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
want  of  work  for  us.  We  have  a  scope  and  a  call  such  as  few  women 
have.  What  can  there  be  in  the  world's  gift  to  tempt  either  men  or 
women  aside  from  such  a  destiny  ? 

My  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Chapman.  He  is  always  sure  of  my  love 
and  sympathy. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Empson,  dated  December,  1840,  friendly 
and  familiar,  and  which  he  had  no  idea  would  ever  reach  her 
eyes.  Lord  Jeffrey  writes  thus  of  "  The  Hour  and  the  Man  "  :  — 

"  I  have  read  Harriet's  first  volume,  and  give  in  my  adhesion  to  her 
Black  Prince  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  The  book  is  really  not  only 
beautiful  and  touching,  but  noble;  and  I  do  not  recollect  w^hen  I  have 
been  more  charmed,  whether  by  very  sweet  and  eloquent  writing  and 
glowing  description,  or  by  elevated  as  well  as  tender  sentiments.  I  do 
not  at  all  believe  that  the  worthy  people  (or  any  of  them)  ever  spoke 
or  acted  as  she  has  so  gracefully  represented  them,  and  must  confess 
that  in  all  the  striking  scenes  I  entirely  forgot  their  complexion,  and 
drove  the  notion  of  it  from  me  as  often  as  it  occurred.     But  this  does 
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not  at  all  diiiiiuish,  but  rather  increases  the  merit  of  her  creations. 
Toiissaint  himself,  I  suppose,  really  was  an  extraordinary  person  ; 
though  I  cannot  believe  that  he  actually  was  snch  a  combination  of 
Scipio  and  Cato  and  Fenelon  and  Washington  as  she  seems  to  have 
made  him  out.  Is  the  Henri  Christophe  of  her  story  the  royal  cor- 
respondent of  Wilberforce  in  1818  ?  His  letters,  though  amiable,  are 
twaddly  enough.  The  book,  however,  is  calculated  to  make  its  readers 
better,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  talent  and 
fancy  of  the  author.  I  would  go  a  long  way  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  or  the  hand  that  delineated  this  glowing  and  lofty  repre- 
sentation of  purity  and  noble  virtue.  And  she  must  not  only  be 
rescued  from  all  debasing  anxieties  about  her  subsistence,  but  placed 
in  a  station  of  affluence  and  honour  ;  though  I  believe  she  truly  cares 
for  none  of  these  things.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  she  suffers  so  much, 
and  may  even  be  verging  to  dissolution." 

]\Iiss  Edgeworth  also  sent  a  fervent  and  enthusiastic  assurance 
of  her  admiration  of  "  The  Hour  and  the  Man."  The  title  of 
the  book  was  chosen  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  conceal  the 
hero's  colour,  as  this  complexional  prejudice  ^vas  running  high 
in  the  United  States,  and  she  hoped  the  work  might  tell  in 
favour  of  her  cause  there.  It  was  republished  there  immediately, 
and  has  since  been  republished  at  difterent  intervals,  in  different 
forms  ;  and  our  most  admired  and  impressive  orator,  Wendell 
Phillips,  seizing  the  subject  for  lecturing-tours  on  behalf  of  the 
cause,  bore  it  through  the  whole  land,  deep  into  the  prejudiced 
hearts  of  the  people. 

The  next  year  Harriet  Martineau  addressed,  from  her  sick- 
room at  Tynemouth,  the  subjoined  letter  to  her  friend  Elizabeth 
Pease  of  Darlington,*  on  the  occasion  of  what  were  at  that  time 
called  by  careless  observers  "  the  divisions  among  the  abolition- 
ists " :  — 

Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  February  27,  1841. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  read  the  statements  in  "  Rirjht  and 
JFroiuj  among  the  Abolitionists  of  the  United  States,"  with  respect  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  antislavery  societies  in  America, 
with  a  strong  and  painful  interest.     I  wish  I  could  adequately  ex- 

*  Daughter  of  Joseph  Pease  of  Darlington,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Nichol,  the  astronomer.  This  letter,  which  had  an  immense  circulation,  was 
written  to  defeat  the  treacherous  attempt  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Tappan  and  Joshua 
Leavitt  to  break  up  the  American  Auti-SIavery  Society. 
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press  my  sense  of  the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
negro, —  of  human  free(h)ni  at  hirge,  —  to  read  and  deeply  meditate 
this  piece  of  history.  1  am  not  more  lirmly  persuaded  of  any  thing, 
than  that  those  wlio,  dii  the  i«resent  occasion,  listen  to  one  side  only, 
or  refuse  to  hear  i-itlu-r,  are  doing  the  deepest  injury  in  their  power  to 
the  cantislavery  cause,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  bitter  future  repent- 
ance. 

I  am  aware  how  distasteful  are  the  details  of  a  strife.  I  know  l)ut 
too  well,  from  my  own  experience,  how  natural  it  is  to  turn  away, 
with  a  faint  and  sickening  heart,  from  the  exposure  of  the  enmities 
of  those  whose  tirst  friendship  sprang  up  in  the  field  of  benevolent 
labours.  I  fully  understand  the  feelings  of  offended  delicacy  which 
would  close  the  ears  and  seal  the  lips  of  those  who  have  been  fellow- 
workers  with  both  the  parties  now  alienated.  Among  all  these  causes 
of  recoil,  I  see  how  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  antislavery  parties 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  left  by  many  of  their  British 
brethren  to  "  settle  their  own  affairs,"  to  "  fight  their  own  battles." 
But  if  I  had  a  voice  which  would  penetrate  wherever  I  wished,  I 
would  ask  in  the  depths  of  every  heart  that  feels  for  the  slave 
whether  it  should  be  so ;  whether  such  indifference  and  recoil  may 
not  be  as  criminal  in  us  as  dissension  in  them  ;  whether  in  declin- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  true  friends  of  the  slave  (on  whichever  side 
they  may  appear  to  be),  we  may  not  be  guilty  of  treachery  as  fatal  as 
compromising  with  his  enemies. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  redemption  of  an  oppressed 
class  or  race  do,  by  their  act  of  self-devotion,  pledge  themselves  to 
the  discharge  of  the  lowest  and  most  irksome  offices  of  protection,  as 
much  as  to  that  of  the  most  cordial  and  animating.  We  are  bound, 
not  only  to  fight  against  foes  whom  we  never  saw,  and  upon  whom 
our  sympathies  never  rested  ;  not  only  to  work  for  millions  of  poor 
creatures,  so  grateful  for  our  care  that  they  are  ready  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  our  garments,  —  this  kind  of  service,  however  lavish  it  may  re- 
quire us  to  be  of  our  labour,  our  time,  our  money,  is  easy  enough  in 
com|)arison  with  one  which  is  equally  binding  upon  us  ;  —  it  is  also 
our  duty  to  withdraw  our  sympathy  and  countenance  from  our  fellow- 
labourers  (however  great  their  former  merits  and  our  love),  when 
they  compromise  the  cause.  It  is  our  duty  to  expose  their  guilt  when, 
by  their  act  of  compromise,  they  oppress  and  betray  those  brethren 
whose  nobleness  is  a  rebuke  to  themselves.  This  painful  duty  may 
every  friend  of  the  negro  in  this  country  now  find  himself  called 
upon  to  discharge,   if  he  gives  due  attention  to  the  state  of  anti- 
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slavery  atiairs  in  Aiuerica.  If  he  does  not  give  this  attention,  it 
would  be  better  for  him  that  he  never  named  the  negro  and  his  cause  ; 
for  it  is  surely  better  to  stand  aloof  from  a  philanthropic  enterprise 
than  to  mix  up  injustice  with  it. 

The  first  movers  in  the  antislavery  cause  in  America,  those  who 
have  stood  firm  through  the  fierce  persecutions  of  many  years,  who 
have  maintained  their  broad  platform  of  catholic  principles,  who  have 
guarded  their  original  Constitution  from  innovation  and  circumscrip- 
tion,—  Garrison,  and  his  corps  of  devout,  devoted,  and  catholic  fellow- 
labourers,  with  the  Bible  in  their  heart  of  hearts  and  its  spirit  in  all 
their  ways,  — are  now  in  a  condition  in  which  they  need  our  support. 
They  have  been  oppressed,  betrayed,  pillaged,  and  slandered.  Not 
they,  but  their  foes,  are  the  innovators,  the  bigots,  the  unscrupulous 
proselyters,  the  preachers  of  a  new  doctrine,  modified  to  propitiate 
the  proslavery  spirit  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  No  one 
will  call  my  words  too  strong,  my  accusations  exaggerated,  who  will 
read  the  evidence  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  ''Emancipator"  (for  one 
instance),  or,  casting  an  eye  upon  the  statement  of  accounts  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society,  will  perceive  who  voted  into  their 
0T\Ti  pockets  the  money  by  which  the  "Emancipator"  might  have 
been  sustained,  under  whose  commission  the  assailants  of  the  Old  Or- 
ganization crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  at  whose  expense  they  travelled 
throughout  our  country,  sowing  calumnies  against  Garrison  and  his 
faithful  companions  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
When  the  friends  of  the  slave  here  are  told  of  treachery,  pillage,  and 
slander,  will  they  hazard  being  a  party  to  the  guilt,  for  want  of  in- 
quiry, even  though  the  London  Antislavery  Committee,  and  their 
organ,  the  "  Repoiter,"  at  present  appear  to  stand  in  that  predicament  ? 
If  they  would  avoid  such  a  liability,  let  them  read  and  consider  the 
statement  by  which  the  case  is  placed  fully  before  them. 

No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  to  make  allowance  for  lapse  in  the 
friends  of  the  negro  in  America.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing (not  conceivable  here)  consequent  upon  a  profession  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  to  wonder  that  there  are  but  few  who  can  endure, 
from  year  to  year,  the  infliction  from  without,  the  probing  of  the  soul 
within,  which  visits  the  apostles  of  freedom  in  a  land  which  main- 
tains slavery  on  its  soil.  From  my  heart  I  pity  those  who,  having 
gone  into  the  enterprise,  find  that  they  have  not  strength  for  it,  and 
that  they  are  drawn  by  their  weakness  into  acts  of  injustice  towards 
such  as  are  stronger  than  themselves  ;  for  those  who  are  not  with 
the  thoroughgoing  are  necessarily  against  them.     We  must  regard 
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with  even  respectful  compassion  the  first  misgivings,  before  they  have 
become  lapse.  But  what  then  must  we  feel,  —  what  ought  we  to  do 
—  for  those  who  have  strength,  for  tht)se  who  can  suHer  to  the  end, 
for  those  who  are,  after  the  pelting  of  a  ten  year.s'  j.itiless  storm,  as 
firm,  as  resolved,  as  full  of  vital  warmth  as  ever,  as  }>repared  still 
to  abide  the  tempest,  till  the  deluge  of  universal  conviction  shall 
sweep  away  the  iniquity  of  slavery  from  the  earth  ?  Shall  we  refuse 
to  hear  the  tale  of  their  injuries,  of  their  justification,  because  others 
have  refused,  or  because  the  story  is  painful  I  May  we  d;ue  to  call 
ourselves  workers  in  the  antislavery  cause  while  thus  deserting  the 
chief  of  its  apostles  now  living  in  the  world  ] 

All  believe  that  the  truth  will  finally  prevail  ;  and  you  and  I,  dear 
friend,  have  a  firm  faith  that  therefore  the  Old  Organization,  with 
Garrison  at  its  head,  will  prevail,  at  length,  over  the  base  enmity  of 
the  seceders.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  their  prevailing 
at  length,  till  we  see  whether  they  cannot  be  enabled  to  stand  their 
ground  now.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  Not  for  a  moment  should 
their  noble  hearts  be  left  uncheered  ;  not  for  a  moment  should  the 
slaveholder  be  permitted  to  fan  his  embers  of  hope  ;  not  for  a 
moment  should  the  American  slave  be  compelled  to  tremble  at  the 
adversity  of  his  earliest  and  stanchest  friends,  if  we  can,  by  any 
effort,  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  cause.  Let  us  urge  and  rouse  all  who 
are  al)out  us,  —  not  to  receive  our  mere  assertions,  —  not  to  take  our 
convictions  upon  trust,  —  but  to  read,  search  out,  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dence, and  judge  for  themselves. 

This  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  a  friend  of  the 
slave,  in  any  part  of  the  w^orld,  who,  knowing  the  facts,  would  not 
make  haste  to  off"er  his  right  hand  to  Garrison  and  his  company,  and 
his  voice  and  purse  to  their  cause. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  year  at  the  end  of  this  volume  of 
journal  is  the  following  :  — 

Two  things  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  December  which  cheered 
me  greatly.  Lady  Byron,  being  ])leused  with  my  refusal  of  a  pension, 
])laced  £  100  at  my  disposal  for  the  relief  of  cases  of  desert  and  dis- 
tress. It  was  done  in  the  most  delicate  w^ay,  and  the  plenitude  of 
my  charity-purse  will  long  be  a  comfort  to  me. 

R.  Monckton  Milnes,  the  poet,  I  had  felt  to  be  on  cordial  terms 
with  me,  though  a  Puseyite  and  a  Tory  M.  P.     I  had  no  idea,  how- 
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ever,  of  what  he  could  do  for  me.  He  heard  of  me  through  mutual 
friends,  sent  me  his  "  one  tract  more,"  and  a  beautiful  letter,  and  those 
most  truthful  lines,  '  Christian  Endurance,' "  which  have  since  sup- 
ported me  much  and  often.  They  will  bear  pondering,  and  well 
have  I  pondered  them.  It  was  a  good  deed  of  a  young  man  to  sit 
down  to  speak  to  the  soul  of  one  like  me. 

September  24.  —  Sir  C.  Clarke  came.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
frankness  with  which  he  told  me  that  my  illness  is  incurable  ;  and  I 
can  never  again  feel  health,  if  his  judgment  be  true. 

It  is  strange  that  this  did  not  move  me  in  the  least,  and  does  not 
now.  I  have  long  disbelieved  that  I  should  ever  be  in  health  again, 
and  I  have  no  wish  that  it  were  otherwise.  How  my  mother  will 
grieve  !  I  never  spoke  to  her  of  the  hope  of  relief,  but  others  have. 
That  was  too  low  a  hope  for  me,  though  I  am  far  from  saying  that  I 
may  not  some  time  sink  for  want  of  it.  At  present  I  fear  only  the 
intellectual  and  moral  consequences  of  a  life  of  confinement.  If 
they  cannot  be  obviated,  I  must  meekly  bear  them  too. 

Mr.  Macready  visited  her  about  this  time,  and  thus  records  in 
his  journal  the  impression  she  left  upon  his  mind  :  — 

"March  28,  1841.  —  Intended  to  post  to  South  Shields  and  cross  the 
ferry  to  Tynemouth,  but  stopped  and  turned  the  postboy,  and  made 
him  go  to  Newcastle,  from  thence  to  take  the  railway.  Was  half 
an  hour  before  the  train  started  ;  lunched  ;  wrote  a  note  for  Miss 
Martineau.  Went  by  railway  to  North  Shields.  Walked  to  Tyne- 
mouth, and  inquiring  at  the  post-office  Miss  Martin eau's  address, 
called  on  her,  sending  up  my  note  ;  she  was  very  glad^  to  see  me. 
We  talked  over  many  things  and  persons.  She  is  a  heroine,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  her  fine  sense  and  her  lofty  principles,  with  the 
sincerest  religion,  give  her  a  fortitude  that  is  noble  to  the  best  height 
of  heroism." 

Writing  in  1842  to  console  her  friend  under  severe  bereave- 
ment, she  says  :  — 

"  I  know  that  you  will  endure,  —  you  are  experienced  in  death. 
What  would  it  be  to  you  in  this  hour,  that  he  had  gained  wealth,  and 
lived  in  the  praises  of  the  vulgar  part  of  society  ?  What  comfort  is 
there  not  now,  in  the  truth  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  wealth  and  his 
repose,  and  put  his  reputation  to  hazard,  from  love  to  the  helpless  ! 
We  are  of  one  mind,  dear  friend,  about  these  things.     You  do  not 
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perplex  yourself  with  repining  at  the  loss  of  your  dearest  friends,  and 
I  am  satisfied  to  be  confined  to  two  rooms  for  a  long  time  or  a  short, 
—  and  there  the  matter  ends.  We  can  smile  an  understanding  to 
each  other,  and  proceed  to  our  business,  \\4ien  you  hear  me  in- 
quired for,  just  state  the  main  truth,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  die  yet, 
but  can  never  recover  if  the  physicians  are  right.  I  am  so  unfit  now 
for  authorship,  that  I  close  with  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Play- 
fellow.' I  thank  you  for  what  you  tell  me  of  the  first  volume, — 
The  Settlers  at  Home.  It  rejoices  me  always  to  hear  of  children 
being  moved  by  any  thing  I  write.  You  hear  of  the  awful  position 
of  our  public  affairs.     How  are  our  starving  multitudes  to  be  fed  ? " 

Writing  again  a  letter  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Henry 
Grafton  Chapman,  who  sent  his  love  to  her  from  his  death-bed, 
she  says,  — 

"How  kind,  how  beautiful  in  him  it  was  to  leave  me  those 
words." 

Dr.  Clianning  too,  who  died  at  the  same  date,  spoke  of  her 
frequently  to  his  fiimily  with  much  affectionate  admiration  during 
the  time  previous  to  his  death. 

These  lines,  sent  to  her  on  learning  her  hopeless  condition, 
are  by  Lord  Houghton, 


CHRISTIAN   ENDURANCE. 

Mortal  !  that  standest  on  a  point  of  time 

With  an  eternity  on  either  hand. 
Thou  hast  one  duty  above  all  sublime  ; 

Where  thou  art  placed,  serenely  there  to  stand. 

To  stand,  undaunted  by  the  threatening  death, 
Or  harder  circumstance  of  living  doom  ; 

Nor  less  imtenqited  by  the  odorous  breath 
Of  hope,  that  issues  even  from  the  tomb. 

For  hope  will  never  dull  the  present  pain, 
Nor  fear  will  ever  keep  thee  safe  from  fall, 

Unless  thou  hast  in  thee  a  mind,  to  reign 
Over  thyself,  as  God  is  over  all. 
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'T  is  well  in  deeds  of  good,  though  siuall,  to  thrive  ; 

'T  is  well  some  part  of  ill,  though  small,  to  cure  ; 
'T  is  well  with  onward,  upward  hope  to  strive  ; 

Yet  better  and  diviner  to  endure. 

What  but  this  virtue's  solitary  power, 

Through  all  the  lusts  and  dreams  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Bore  the  selected  spirits  of  the  hour 

Safe  to  a  distant  immaterial  home  ? 

But  in  that  patience  was  the  seed  of  scorn,  — 
Scorn  of  the  world,  and  brotherhood  of  man  ; 

Not  patience  such  as,  in  the  manger  born, 
Up  to  the  cross  endured  its  earthly  span. 

Thou  must  endure,  yet  loving  all  the  while  ; 

Above,  yet  never  separate  from  thy  kind  : 
Meet  every  frailty  with  a  tender  smile. 

Though  to  no  possible  depth  of  evil  blind. 

This  is  the  riddle  thou  hast  life  to  solve  ; 

And  in  the  task  thou  shalt  not  work  alone  ; 
For  while  the  worlds  about  the  sun  revolve, 

God's  heart  and  mind  are  ever  with  his  own/ 

These  are  the  lines  that  Dr.  Channing  so  much  admired,  and 
after  reading  which  he  bade  her  be  glad  that  she  was  the  inciter 
of  such  holy  thoughts  and  generous  sympathies.  His  letters 
were  a  solace  during  her  long  exile  from  active  life,  and  their 
friendship  was  constant  to  his  latest  hour.  Their  opinions  on 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  other  philosophical  subjects  were 
unlike.  "I  am  less  and  less  troubled,"  he  said,  "  about  the- 
ories which  I  disapprove  when  adopted  by  the  good  and  true," 
and  his  affection  for  her  was  undiminished  by  opinions  which 
he  could  not  abide.  "You  can  hold  them,"  he  said,  "and  hold 
your  moral  judgment  and  sensibilities  too.  You  are  unharmed 
by  what  would  be  death  to  me."  Of  "  Toussaint "  he  said,  "  I 
thank  you  for  '  The  Hour  and  the  Man.'  You  have  given  a  mag- 
nificent picture,  and  I  know  not  where  the  heroic  character  is 
more  grandly  conceived." 
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The  annexed  letter  to  jNIrs.  Cliapman,  dated  March  29,  1842, 
gives  the  mind  of  Harriet  Martineau  on  the  American  political 
leaders  of  that  time. 

"One  way  or  another  I  learn  all  the  important  features  of  your  en- 
terprise, and  keeji  up  with  the  history  of  your  country.  Just  now, 
the  hest  lovers  of  your  country  here  are  covered  with  sliame,  Weh- 
ster's  instructions  to  Everett  ahout  the  Creole  have  arrived,  and  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  transaction  is  as  remarkable  as  the  shameful- 
ness 

"For  many  years  your  wiiters  and  ours  have  exhibited  We])ster  as 
your  cheral  dc  hatailh\  and  have  thrust  him  forward  as  the  great 
American,  so  that  his  disgrace  covers  your  whole  country  in  English 
eyes.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  bore  my  testimony  against  him  in  print 
so  long  ago.  Those  who  believe  in  me  and  my  book  will  want  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  yet  something  better  than  Webster  on  your 
continent.  I  hope  he  will  be  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  papers  on  his 
instructions.  The  Spectator,  such  a  sinner  generally  against  us  abo- 
litionists, is  capital  on  that  head.  But  I  should  wish  him  a  more  sol- 
emn retribution  and  a  more  corrective  one,  than  wounded  vanity  for  the 
tremendous  sin  of  treason  against  reason  ;  of  laying  aside  such  logical 
faculties  as  he  has,  to  put  ftilse  cases,  out  of  the  insincerity  of  his 
heart 

"  I  feel  it  much  to  gain  time  before  our  inevitable  revolution  comes. 
If  it  could  only  be  ^tut  oft'  to  another  generation,  our  educational  plans 
expanding,  our  aristocratic  institutions  relaxing  meanwhile,  there 
might  be  an  immense  dimin.ution  of  the  guilt  and  misery  which  must 
more  or  less  attend  such  a  houleversement  as  must  take  place." 

Tynemouth,  xiyrt/r/;  30.  —  The  majestic  unchanged  posture  of  the 
fiithliil  is  impressive  and  clieering,  Imt  what  an  uprooting  of  the 
]M)ison-tree  there  must  be  which  is  ramifying  under  the  walls  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  exhaling  its  venom  into  the  eyes  and  brains  of 
the  Judiciary  ! 

On  the  IStli  of  September,  1843,  stands  this  entry  in  her 
journal  :  — 

"  A  new  imperative  idea  occurred  to  me,  —  Essays  from  a  Sick- 
Room." 

Of  this  book  her  friend  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  said,  that  no 
])raise  conld  be  too  strong  for  the  inter/riti/  of  the  work,  as  of 
some  earlier  ones  ;  that  a  very  few  lines  or   phrases   inserted, 
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with  a  reserved  sense  of  her  own,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  con- 
cession, would  have  gained  her  the  praises  and  the  custom  of  "the 
rehgious  world,"  so  that  she  would  have  been  comforted  and 
made  much  of,  and  have  made  her  <£  30,000,  like  Hannah  More. 
This  grated  upon  her  temper,  and  she  abuost  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  praised  for  honour  in  not  reading  an  open  letter  if  left  alone 
with  it,  or  with  a  purse  of  gold  without  steaUng.  She  "  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  the  religious  world  laying  its  paws  upon 
me." 

"The  new  and  imperative  idea"  came  to  her  on  the  15th. 
The  entry  in  the  journal  on  the  19th  is,  "  Wrote  hrst  of  the  es- 
says on  '  Becoming  Inured.'  " 

So  it  was  ever  in  her  life.  Thought  and  action  were  simulta- 
neous, and  the  sound  followed  the  flash  to  the  beholders. 

"  Life  in  a  Sick-Koom  "  was  republished  in  America,  and  called 
a  blessing  to  humanity  in  all  English-speaking  lands;  and  it 
was  said  that  all  who  read  it  found  their  thoughts  and  their 
hearts  visiting  her  sick-room  with  grateful  love.  Great  numbers 
of  persons  prefer  it  to  any  of  her  wrrks.  Philosophers  are  less 
impressed  by  it. 

Again  the  poet,  and  by  this  time  the  friend,  sends  consolation. 

TO   HARKIET   MARTINEAU. 

Because  the  few  with  signal  virtue  crowned, 

The  heights  and  pinnacles  of  human  mind, 
Sadder  and  wearier  than  the  rest  are  found, 

Wish  not  thyself  less  wise  nor  less  refined. 
True  that  the  small  delights  that  day  by  day 

Cheer  and  distract  our  being  are  not  theirs  ; 
True  that  when  vowed  to  virtue's  nobler  sway, 

A  loftier  being  brings  severer  cares  : 
Yet  have  they  special  pleasures,  —  even  mirth, 

By  those  undreamt  of  who  have  only  trod 
Life's  valley  smooth  ;  and  if  the  rolliug  earth 

To  their  nice  ear  have  in  niy  a  painful  tone. 

They  know  man  does  not  live  by  joy  alone, 
But  by  the  presence  of  the  power  of  God. 

R.   MONCKTON   MILNES. 
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But  at  length  oiulurance  reached  its  bounds;  and  after  her 
recovery  she  writes  thus:  — 

TO    Ml;s.    IIKXKV    C.    CHAPMAN. 

HiKMINGHAM,  March  l.'t,  1815. 
My  dear  Friknd,  —  Once  again  1  write  to  you  from  the  midst  of 
lifi',  — from  a  house  fidl  of  busy,  gay  young  people,  where  there  is  no 
check  upon  occupations,  talk,  or  mirtli  for  my  sake.  It  feels  very 
strange,  but  very  deliglitful.  I  am  glad  you  have  had  some  personal 
knowledge  of  mesmeric  effects.  I  like  that  those  whom  I  love  should 
know  something  of  the  wonderful  influence  whereby  I  have  been  re- 
stored, and  by  which  niy  ])resent  duties  are  marked  out.  My  case  has 
made  a  great  sensation  ;  and  similar  cases  are  being  told,  and  the  knowers 
are  comparing  notes,  and  consulting  how  best  to  concentrate  and  use 
the  powers  put  into  our  hands  by  our  knowledge.  And  the  sick  and 
their  doctors  write  to  me,  — a  multitude  of  them ;  and  my  business  is 
til  us  put  under  my  hand  very  clearly.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have 
now  to  write  a  tale,  —  a  little  book  for  our  great  League  Bazaar, — 
being  too  well  and  busy  to  do  the  fancy-work  I  had  intended  to  send. 
It  is  all  I  can  do  "  to  keep  my  stockings  mended."  [An  allusion  to  the 
])opular  proslavery  charges  to  American  women  :  '"  Go  spin,  you 
jade,  go  spin!"  and  "Better  be  mending  your  stockings!"]  To 
finish  about  myself,  I  am,  as  far  as  all  kinds  of  evidence  can  show, 
])ei-fectly  well.  I  now  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  well  before.  I  have 
a  ^■ery  unusual  degree  of  strength,  shown  not  only  in  my  daily  long 
walks,  but  in  my  going  through  daily  business,  and  nuich  odious 
persecution  from  the  doctors,  with  entire  ease  and  composure.  It  is, 
however,  a  clear  duty  to  take  care  that  this  good  state  is  confirmed, 
l)efore  entering  on  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  my  old  life  in  London  ; 
and  I  have  agreed  to  a  charming  plan  suggested  Iw  some  friends  at  the 
Lakes,  that  I  shall  settle  among  them  for  some  months,  and  lead  an 
open-air  and  holiday  life  (as  far  as  mine  can  be)  for  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  The  Arnolds,  Wordsworths,  Gregs,  and  Fletchers  will 
Ih'  my  neigh  hours  and  comjxuiions.  From  the  first  of  June  my  address 
will  be,  "  Ambleside,  Westnu)reland."  Till  then,  "  Robert  Martineau, 
Esq.,  Birmingham."  To  whom  shall  I  give  this  direction  about  the 
"  Standard"  ■*  I  value  it  highly,  and  T  should  like  still  to  have  it  come 
as  hitherto.     It  was  a  deliglitful  suri)rise  to  me  last  week  to  see  what 

*  Tlie  organ  of  the  American  Antislavery  Society,  at  that  time  and  after 
edited  hy  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  Edmund  Quincy,  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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had  been  done  about  my  table-cover.  No  such  destination  had  ever 
occurred  to  me,  but  I  will  now  own  I  did  feel  a  little  sorry  on  sending 
it  off,  as  the  thought  that  that  which  held  inwrought  so  many  of  my 
deepest  ideas  and  feelings  would  probably  go  into  the  hands  of  some 
entire  stranger,  wlio  would  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  real  value 
of  the  work  to  a  friend.  I  say  this  just  to  indicate  to  you  what  must 
have  been  my  gratification  when  I  saw  what  had  been  done.  How 
amusing  it  is,  in  face  of  such  facts,  to  remember  the  contemptuous 
charge  of  ordinary  folk  against  you,  that  you  are  "people  of  one 
idea  ! "     You  seem  to  have  a  good  many  feelings,  at  all  events. 

I  do  long  to  see  what  is  to  happen  next  among  you.  While  your 
well-wishers  here  are  mournful,  and  think  your  condition  low  and  your 
prospects  dark  beyond  repair  (I  mean  those  of  your  country),  I  cannot 
help  recurring  to  my  old  ground  of  hope  and  cheer  for  you, — that  your 
people  (never  beginning  to  do  their  best  till  they  are  at  their  worst) 
do  rise  up  in  moral  might  when  the  danger  is  pressing,  and  discharge 
theii'  duty  better  than  any  other  people  when  once  they  set  about  it. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  North  will  succumb  to  the  South  in  such 
times  as  all  men  see  you  are  now  entering  upon.  I  have  such  faith  in 
your  countrymen  as  to  expect  from  them  that  they  will  surrender 
their  false  pride,  and  give  up  their  idolatry  of  the  existing  form  of  the 
Union, —  now  become  a  malignant  and  obscene  idol,  —  in  order  to 
apprehend  and  do  homage  to  the  true  spirit  of  which  it  was  once  the 
representative.  If  you  (in  or  out  of  the  "  Standard  ")  can  justify  this 
hope  by  your  testimony,  it  will  make  me  very  happy.  I  have,  myself, 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  With- 
out calling  the  South  a  bully  or  a  coward,  or  other  hard  names,  I 
suppose  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  South  is  actually  power- 
less, if  the  North  do  but  think  so,  and  act  accordingly.  Its  not  acting 
accordingly  is  the  impediment  I  find  on  every  hand,  when  I  try  to 
make  your  case  understood  here  as  well  as  my  small  knowledge 
pernuts.  Another  difficulty  that  I  meet  with  is  from  your  (the  aboli- 
tionists) being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  mixed  up  with  our  Antislavery 
Society  here,  which  is  now  disgraced  almost  to  the  lowest  point  ; 
your  true  alliance  is  with  our  League,  as  you  all  know  through  George 
Thompson.  And  there  is  now  the  most  absurd  and  shocking  virtual 
alliance  between  the  antislavery  folk  and  the  West  India  interest. 
I  protest,  with  all  my  might,  against  your  being  classed  with  your 
namesakes  here,  showing  the  while  how  different  your  work  is,  even 
if  they  were  in  the  way  of  their  duty.  But  argument  and  explana- 
tion do  little  with  people  who  do  not  know  your  country.     The  only 
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eflectual  evidence  will  be  your  enforcing  a  clear  demand  for  a  reno- 
vated and  purified  Act  of  Union.  But  I  am  always  vexed  with 
myself  wIr-ii  1  write  in  this  way  to  you,  my  ignorance  may  so  easily 
make  it  all  a  waste  of  your  precious  time  ;  yet,  even  so,  you  may  like 
to  see  where  those  who  love  your  cause  want  enlightening.  We  are 
doing  well  in  our  iniblic  affairs,  —  morally  better,  I  think,  than  ever 
before  within  my  memory.  The  i)rosperity  is  pleasant,  but  the 
awakened  spirit  of  society  is  good.  The  sugar  question  is  all  wrong, 
but  must  erelong  be  better  treated.  In  other  matters,  fiscal  and 
moral,  I  do  think  we  are  pretty  rapidly  improving.  The  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  is,  I  do  think,  a  noble  body,  with  a  glorious  function. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  for  this  time  farewell.  I  bless  you  for 
all  your  acts  of  love  towards  me.  1  need  not  tell  you  that  my  heart 
is  with  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

This  brother,  whose  address  she  gives  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
is  he  w'hom  Harriet  Martineau  always  spoke  of  as  "  my  good 
brother."  He  died  in  1870,  leaving  a  name  so  much  respected 
in  Birmingham  as  to  need  no  eulogy,  whether  as  chief  magistrate 
ov  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Besides  the  immense  amount  of  writing  done  at  Tynemoutb, 
during  those  years  of  pain  which  she  called  her  passive  period, 
she  used  to  fill  in  the  chinks  of  time  with  fancy-work.  She 
made  pretty  baskets  of  braid  and  wire-ribbon,  which  sold  for  a 
sum  sufftcient  to  found  a  library  for  the  Barracks.  She  sent 
them  also  to  the  National  Antislavery  Bazaar  in  Boston,  United 
States.  But  a  really  remarkable  piece  of  work,  both  for  its  great 
beauty  and  the  amount  of  time  bestowed  upon  it,  was  a  table- 
cover,  "  the  four  seasons,"  of  Berlin  wool  wrought  into  fruits 
and  flowers,  w^hich  w^as  bought  by  subscription  by  her  anti- 
slavery  friends,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Follen.  Thus  it  was  the 
means  of  raising  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  cause,  and  gave 
those  friends  the  occasion  for  expressing  what  they  felt  of  affec- 
tionate gratitude  for  all  her  works  and  her  labours  and  her 
}iatience. 

This  residence  at  Tynemouth  during  her  long  severe  illness 
s!.e  always  called  her  "  passive  period,  "  —  but  with  small  show 
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of  reason,  seeing  that  head,  heart,  and  hands  were  so  full  of 
activity.  Much  has  been  told  of  what  she  did,  but  more  must 
remain  iintohl.  For  example,  in  her  journal  this  note  fre- 
quently occurs  :  ''  Wrote  Grainger  paper,"  "  Grainger  came," 
"  Wonderful  man."  From  after  writings  of  hers  it  appears  that 
his  great  public  works  in  Newcastle  bear  witness  to  him.  He 
had  Harriet  Martineau's  best  help  in  carrying  on  his  enter- 
prises. 

With  the  money  placed  at  her  disposition  by  Lady  Byron 
she  caused  a  drain  to  be  laid  the  length  of  Tynemouth  Street, 
and  ordered  a  Avell  to  be  dug  in  the  garden  of  her  lodgings,  tiiat 
served  the  whole  row  of  houses  and  "  kept  the  maids  from  bad 
company." 

It  was  after  many  years  of  suffering  from  illness  that  Harriet 
Martineau's  mind  was  exercised  a  second  time  by  the  proposal 
of  a  pension.  It  was  then  a  period  of  public  distress,  and  her 
means  of  livelihood  were  failing  with  her  power  to  write.  She 
however  preferred  to  share  their  privations  with  the  people  to 
being  supported  by  ministerial  patronage. 

Her  decision  was  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  they  held  a 
public  meeting  in  London,  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson  in  the 
chair,  by  which  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  — 

1.  That  this  meeting  fully  appreciates  the  moral  and  political 
honesty  which  led  Miss  Martineau  to  refuse  the  pension  offered  by 
the  kite  Whig  administration  ;  though  they  think  there  has  rarely 
occurred  an  instance  in  which  the  royal  bounty  would  have  been  so 
well  bestowed. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  answer  of 
Miss  Martineau  involves  a  great  principle,  since  if  the  people  were 
fully  represented,  the  act  of  the  executive  would  be  the  act  of  the 
people. 

3.  That  this  meeting  holds  Miss  Martineau  to  have  pre-eminently 
deserved  well  of  her  country,  and  that  it  respectfully  and  cordially 
recommends  and  urges  upon  the  public  at  large  meetings  like  the 
present,  to  show  to  her,  in  an  unequivocal  form,  public  appreciation 
of  her  conduct  and  character. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
chairman  to  Miss  Martineau. 
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Tlie  thanks  of  tin-  luci'liiij,'  were  then  ^mvl-ii  to  the  chairman  for 
his  condiu't  in  tlie  chair,  and  to  the  pro[)rietors  of  the  liall  for  the 
gratuitous  use  thereof,  for  the  ])urposes  of  the  nieetin*^'. 

r.    I'KUIIOXKT    TIInMl>S()X,  chairmnii. 

I  received  a  long  time  since  from  Mrs.  Ileinv  ruriicr  r)f  Not- 
tingham, a  friend  and  relative  of  Harriet  Martineau,  a  letter  con- 
taining an  interesting  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attending 
lier  restoration  to  hoaltli ;  but  as  it  does  not  differ  from  her  own 
in  a  preceding  volume,  except  in  incidentally  giving  the  names 
of  many  witnesses,  I  need  not  here  repeat  it. 

Now  came  her  removal  from  Tynemouth  by  the  way  of  Len- 
ton,  near  Nottingham,  where  she  first  saw  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  gen- 
tleman who  devoted  his  fortune  and  life  to  philosophical  pursuits 
and  studies,  and  who  afterwards  became  her  coadjutor  in  the 
publication  of  the  philosophical  work  called,  for  brevity's  sake, 
"The  Letters." 

When  she  afterwards  made  an  inquiry  about  him  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  a  deep  student  of  philosophy,  whose  name  is 
always  associated  with  his  "  Atomic  Theory,"  his  reply  was  as 
follows  :  — 

"  I  think  him  the  noblest  man  I  have  known.  If  his  attainments 
in  positive  knowledge  and  his  cultiu-e  in  the  art  of  expression  were 
equal  to  the  nobleness  and  magnitude  of  his  proper  genius,  he  would 
be  the  foremost  man  of  the  age.  His  acquirements  are  not  small,  — 
his  gift  of  speech  is  excellent  and  even  admirable  of  its  kind.  But  a 
soul  of  such  capacity  and  fineness  should  know  as  much  as  Humboldt 
and  Comte,  and  be  able  to  Avrite  itself  out  with  as  much  strength  and 
delicacy  as  Carlyle  and  Tennyson.  But  I  ask  wondrous  things  of 
him." 

This  unexpected  acquaintance  between  Miss  Martineau  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  became  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship.  Being  so 
much  younger  than  herself,  —  brother  at  once  and  son  in  years 
and  in  reverential  and  sincere  devotedness,  he  received  and  gave 
furtherance  in  their  scientific  studies  ;  and  was  induced  by  her 
to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  those  studies  in  the  work  they 
pubHshed  in  concert,  —  the  ''  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's 
Nature  and  Development."  .     , 
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Harriet  Martineau's  works  during  this  *'  passive  period  "  were, 
"  Deerbrook,"  "  The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  "  Settlers  at  Home," 
"  Peasant  and  Prince,"  "  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  "  Crofton  Boys," 
"  Guide  to  Service,"  "  The  Dressmaker,"  "  The  Maid  of  all 
AVork,"  "  The  Housemaid,"  "  Life  in  the  Sick-Room,"  "  Letters 
on  Mesmerism,"  or  sixteen  volumes  by  English  publication 
estimate. 

This  was  what  Dr.  Walter  Channing  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can faculty  in  a  medical  publication,  in  warning  against  pam- 
pered idleness,  as  a  bedridden  case. 

The  oi)inions  of  the  readers  of  "  Deerbrook  "  have  been  as  va- 
rious as  possible ;  one  thinking  it  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  to 
themselves  to  which  great  writers  sometimes  sink,  and  another 
declaring  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  eight  great  novels  of  the  world," 
while  the  reading  world  delights  in  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  one  good  deed  or  thought  helps  another,  so  her  home 
deeds  were  stren^hened  by  her  foreign  aspirations.  Witness 
the  following  letter  to  an  American  friend  at  this  time. 

EXTRACT   FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Our  greatest  achievement,  of  late,  has  been  the  obtaining  of  the 
penny  postage.  I  question  whether  there  be  now  time  left  for  the 
working  of  beneficent  measures  to  save  us  from  violent  revolution  ; 
but  if  there  be,  none  will  work  better  than  this.  It  will  do  more  for 
the  circulation  of  ideas,  for  the  fostering  of  domestic  affections,  for 
the  humanizing  of  the  mass  generally,  than  any  other  single  measure 
that  our  national  wit  can  devise.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  before 
the  Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Committee  ?  Did  you  see,  for  one 
instance,  the  proof  that  the  morals  of  a  regiment  depend  mainly  on 
the  readiness  of  the  commanding  officer  in  franking  the  soldiers' 
family  letters  ?  We  are  all  putting  up  our  letter-boxes  on  our  hall 
doors  with  great  glee,  anticipating  the  hearing  from  brothers  and 
sisters,  —  a  line  or  two  almost  every  day.  The  slips  in  the  doors  are 
to  save  the  postmen's  time,  —  the  great  point  being  how  many  letters 
may  be  delivered  within  a  given  time,  the  postage  being  paid  in  the 
price  of  the  envelopes  or  paper.  So  all  who  wish  well  to  the  plan 
are  having  slips  in  their  doors.  It  is  proved  that  poor  people  do 
write,  or  get  letters  written,  wherever  a  franking  privilege  exists. 
V.^-^n  January  comes  round,  do  give  your  sympathy  to  all  the  poor 
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pastors'  and  tradesnu-n's  and  artisans'  laniilies,  who  lan  at  last  write 
to  one  another  as  if  they  were  all  M.  Ps.  The  stimulus  to  trade, 
too,  will  be  prodigious,  ilowland  Hill  is  very  rpiiet  in  the  midst 
<jf  his  triumph  ;  Imt  he  must  be  very  happy.  He  has  never  been 
known  to  lose  his  temper,  or  be  in  any  way  at  fault,  since  he  first 
revealed  his  scheme. 

In  coiise(iueiice  of  words  like  these  from  her  in  a  letter  to 
liimself,  Mr.  Hill,  the  prime  mover  and  conductor  of  this  great 
achievement,  replied  thus  :  "  An  expression  of  approbation  from 
you  more  than  repays  me  for  whatever  I  have  done." 

It  was  just  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Hour  and  tlie  Man  " 
that  Garrison  wrote  thus  of  Harriet  Martineau  in  remembrance 
of  all  her  great  devotedness  :  — 

SONNET. 

England  !  I  grant  that  thou  dost  justly  boast 

Of  splendid  geniuses  beyond  compare  ; 

Men  great  and  gallant,  —  women  good  and  fair,  — 
Skilled  in  all  arts,  and  filling  every  post 
Of  learning,  science,  fame,  —  a  mighty  host ! 

Poets  divine,  and  benefactors  rare,  — 

Statesmen,  —  philosophers,  —  and  they  who  dare 
Boldly  to  explore  heaven's  vast  and  boundless  coast. 
To  one  alone  I  dedicate  this  rhyme, 

Whose  virtues  with  a  starry  lustre  glow  ; 

"Whose  heart  is  large,  whose  spirit  is  sublime. 
The  friend  of  lil)erty,  of  wrong  the  foe  : 
Long  be  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  Time 
The  name,  the  worth,  the  works  of  Harriet  Martineau  ! 


foeeigjst  life, -eastern. 

"  I  felt  my  brow  strike  against  the  stairway,  and  in  an  instant  my  feet  were 

on  the  steps I  perceived  that  each  successive  step,  as  my  foot  left  it, 

broke  away  from  beneath  me And  thus  did  I  for  a  few  seconds  continue 

to  ascend Till,  happy  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  at  the  first  touch  of 

land,  I  foimd  my  feet  on  firm  gi-ound."  —  MoOBE. 

Harriet  Martineau's  health  restored,  and  with  it  her  restora- 
tion to  what  was  always  so  i^recious  to  her,  —  the  society  of  her 
family  and  friends,  —  her  mesmeric  mission  accomplished,  her 
house  built  and  time  taken  to  confirm  her  cure,  the  way  then 
opened  for  the  best  use  of  her  renovated  powers. 

She  had  lived  the  life  of  her  time,  in  sympathy  with  its  every 
variety  of  human  being,  and  she  was  now,  by  sympathy,  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  all  time ;  passing  successively,  by  means  of  modern 
travel,  through  the  fourfold  life  of  Eastern  antiquity.  The  book 
she  subsequently  wrote,  combining  as  it  does  the  deepest  studies, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  with  the  interests  and  acts  of  daily  life  in 
the  lands  called  "  blest  "  and  "  cursed  "  and  "  holy,"  —  the  lands 
of  the  pyramids,  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  sepulchre,  —  her 
thoughts  meanwhile  sweeping  through  all  time  from  Menes  to 
Moses,  and  from  Nazareth  to  Mecca,  —  fully  merits  the  title  of 
"  Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past." 

It  harmonizes  what  is  perdurable  in  the  four  faiths  of  Egypt, 
Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria  ;  and  shows  how  the  main  ideas  of 
moral  obligation,  strict  retribution,  the  supreme  desire  of  moral 
good,  and  the  everlasting  beauty  of  holiness  are  ever  passing 
through  all  systems  from  age  to  age,  gathering  to  themselves  all 
with  which  they  are  in  agreement,  and  finally  annihilating  all 
besides,  and  crowning  with  blessings  the  whole  human  race. 

As  Harriet  Martineau's  life  was  a  continual  progress,  it  might 
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be  expected  that,  after  such  far-reaching  thoughts  as  she  has 
recorded,  she  should  begin  to  cast  back  a  depreciatory  glance 
upon  Avhat  was  transient  in  her  life  in  America  and  her  life  in  a 
sick-room,  —  as,  for  example,  upon  the  metaphysical  disquisitions 
and  the  traditional  forms,  —  while  seizing  with  an  ever- strength- 
ening grasp  on  what  is  everlasting.  Philosophy  was  superseding 
metaphysics. 

Besides  being  a  standing  benefit  to  Eastern  travellers,  the 
book  keeps  its  place  as  a  way-mark  and  stands  as  a  philosophical 
stepping-stone  in  the  public  mind.  On  its  first  appearance,  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  warmly  praised,  with  a  reservation.  !N^ow,  its 
reappearance  is  hailed  with  unreserved  satisfaction.  One  of  her 
latest  acts  was  to  write  a  preface  for  the  new  edition.  Of  course 
thei;e  are  never  wanting  those  who  stigmatize  this  work  of  a 
good  heart  seeking  and  appropriating  its  own  through  the  past, 
as  an  unpardonable  deviation  from  the  present ;  but  the  book  is 
generally  felt  to  be  one  of  those  things  which  survive  their  day, 
to  light  the  path  of  those  about  to  enter  upon  a  serious  search  for 
truth.  It  is  a  preparation  of  heart,  and  the  mind  soon  follows 
the  heart's  lead. 

To  know  the  impression  it  made  on  its  first  appearance  on 
minds  qualified  by  literary  cultivation  to  appreciate  it  in  part, 
one  should  turn  back  to  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview"  of  1848, 
where  one  of  the  representatives  of  literature  spoke  thus  warmly 
of  it,  selecting  for  commendation  the  description  of  the  temples 
of  Philoe. 

"  A  work  giving  fresh  interest  to  the  beaten  track  of  Egyptian  travel 
and  researches  was  put  into  our  hands,  —  Miss  IMartineau's  *  Eastern 
Life,'  of  which  the  first  A^olunie  and  }»art  of  the  second  relate  to 
'  Egypt  and  itr^  Faith.'  Excellent  as  a  hook  of  travels,  it  is  equally 
excellent  as  an  adjunct  to  history.  Miss  Martineau  unites  the  ob- 
servant with  the  learned  traveller,  sees  for  herself,  even  alter  Eothen  ; 
and  has  put  spirit  into  the  dry  bones  of  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and 
Lane.  The  bustle  of  Cairo  and  the  solitude  of  Thebes  are  sketched 
with  equal  power  and  truth  ;  even  the  desert  has  its  gorgeous  hues, 
and  the  silence  of  centuries  becomes  eloquent  in  her  pages.  A  single 
extract  is  all  we  can  afford  at  present.  Were  we  looking  out  for  a 
merely  descriptive  or  a  merely  reflective  passage,  or  for  one  startling 
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from  its  speculative  boldness,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  begin 
and  where  to  end.  But  as  we  must  begin  and  end  with  a  single  ex- 
tract, we  have  selected  the  iollowing  ol)servati()ns,  as  not  only  true  in 
themselves,  when  properly  liniitt'tl  and  nndcistood,  but  of  gencial 
application  to  all  researches  which  liave  Ibr  their  oljject  the  practical 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  antiquity.  The  tendency  of  Euroi)c,  at 
the  revival  of  classical  learning,  was  to  idolize  the  past.  Wc  now 
incline  to  desecrate  and  depose  it.  The  earlier  propensity  was  that 
of  the  bookworm  ;  the  latter  is  that  of  the  sciolist.  Surely  there  is 
a  medium  in  which  scepticism  may  acquiesce  and  faith  repose  ;  in 
which  research  and  reverence  may  be  reconciled,  and  the  present 
illustrate  without  disfiguring  the  past.  Detur  luce  venia  antiquitati 
nt,  miscendo  hummia  divinis,  primordia  augustiora  faciat." 

In  order  to  possess  at  hrst  hand  the  vivid  descriptions  and 
l)enetrative  thoughts  from  which  the  book  on  Eastern  Life 
was  made,  one  must  search  the  voluminous  Eastern  Journal. 
It  is  filled  not  only  with  wayside  adventures  and  interviews 
with  persons  of  all  nations,  but  also  watli  citations  from  past 
writers  in  comparison  with  present  conditions,  accompanied  by 
})encil-drawings  illustrating  the  temples  and  architecture,  the 
rocks  and  various  changes  of  scenery  through  which  the  little 
party  passed,  amid  the  bustle  of  Cairo  and  the  solitude  of  Thebes, 
—  and  so  onward.  One  should  travel  in  imagination  in  com- 
})any  with  these  closely  written  pages  in  Nile  boats  and  on  cam- 
els' backs  to  the  journey's  end  ;  for  it  is  but  here  and  there  a 
glance  that  can  in  this  place  be  afibrded,  wdiether  at  things  or 
thoughts.  But  these  are  not  countries,  as  she  herself  says  of 
Egypt,  to  go  to  for  recreation. 

"  All  is  too  suggestive  and  too  confounding  to  be  met  but  in  the 
spirit  of  study.  One's  powers  of  ol)ser-\'ation  sink  under  the  perpetual 
exercise  of  thought  ;  and  the  light-hearted  voyager  who  sets  forth 
from  Cairo  eager  for  new  scenes  and  days  of  frolic,  comes  back  an 
antique,  a  citizen  of  the  world  of  six  thousand  years  ago." 

EASTERN  JOURNAL. 

....  I  used  to  be  surprised  to  find  ho\\-  much  less  preternatural 
Shakspere  appeared  after  I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
elder  dramatists  ;  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  becoming  aware 
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how  much  Judaism  owes  to  Egyptian  predecession,  and  Christianity 
to  both  ;  and  to  heathen  wisdom  mingled  with  it,  —  not  by  Christian- 
ity, but  by  the  recorders  of  the  Gospel.  And  I  see  much  less  advance 
upon  the  wisdom  of  heathendom  than  I  used  to  suppose  ;  the  chief  won- 
der to  me  now  being  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind  which  existed 
in  a  Jew,  and  in  the  popular  purport  of  his  mission  and  instructions. 
And  the  farther  I  go  in  an  Eastern  country  the  more  natural  and 
accountable  seems  the  whole  matter,  —  the  more  easily  supposable  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  thought  and  action.  And  to  me  it  is 
much  more  animating  and  encouraging  to  see  that,  in  natural  course, 
and  by  ordinary  operation  of  universal  faculties,  prophets  and  sav- 
iours arise,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  arise,  than  to  believe  that 
by  a  special  intervention  one  Redeemer  was  once  sent,  whose  influ- 
ence has  certainly,  thus  far,  not  been  adequate  to  so  singular  an 
occasion  and  office.  What  I  already  see  and  learn  of  Oriental  life 
and  modes  of  thought  takes  as  much  from  the  marvellousness  of  the 
Bible  as  it  enhances  the  hopefulness  of  its  purposes  and  of  the  des- 
tiny of  universal  man.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  best 
prepared  and  exercised  imagination  will  not  on  the  spot  see  the  deep- 
est and  the  most  clearly,  —  even  as  Lord  Byron  could  see  more  of  the 
beauties  of  Lake  Leman  than  a  dolt,  though  he  found  it  impossible 
to  wTite  poetry  in  the  actual  scene,  and  had  to  wait  till  he  got  within 
four  walls,  as  all  writers  have  to  do  who  write  any  thing  worth 
reading,  unless  they  have  power  of  abstraction  enough  to  enable  them 
to  abolish  their  surroundings.  Surely  the  destiny  of  man  is  secure 
and  clear  enough  under  these  great  conditions,  —  that  he  shall  be  for 
ever  living  in  the  presence  of  and  in  general  allegiance  to  great  ideas 
as  historical  facts,  till  he  can  entertain  them  fitly  for  their  own  sake, 
and  that  by  the  natural  structure  of  the  human  mind  such  great 
ideas  must  for  ever  be  arising  in  the  succession  needed  ;  the  order 
being,  Need,  Appliance,  Superstition,  Philosophy,  Wisdom,  —  a  new 
Need  having  meantime  arisen  to  animate,  a  new  Gain  through  the 
same  process. 

Then  follows  a  rapid  wayside  story  of  interviews  with  Selim 
Pasha  ;  and  the  description  that  gives  local  colour  to  her  book  :  — 

Yellow  beaches,  shady  palms,  rugged  Libyan  Hills,  glowing  red 
and  orange  sunsets  with  green  and  lilac  shed  between  upon  the 
waters,  the  young  moon  meanwhile  so  bright  behind  the  branches  of 
trees  that  any  one  would  have  noted  it,  notwithstanding  the  surround- 
ing brightness,  as  a  hazy  heavenly  body.     Moored  to  an  island  fui 
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the  night.  The  country  fertile  and  much  tilled  ;  the  people  in  good 
condition.  Many  water-draughts.  The  men  work  only  two  hours  at 
a  time.  A  voice  along  the  banks  pntclaiiiis  the  I'cstiiig-time.  They 
are  mostly  small  proprietors.  Miuh  tnh.irco  and  inillct.  Mr.  Yates 
gatliered  what  seems  tn  l)c  rdtiiui.  'i'lic  ycllnw  llowi-r  beautiful. 
Castor-oil  plant  beautiful  too.  I  siiji]i(isf  iht.-  dn'^<.  of  tli(;  peasantry 
are  really  formidable,  from  the  warnings  given  to  me  of  them.  But 
1  never  remember  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The  excitenu*nt  about  Thebes 
now  began.  We  were  looking  towards  the  Libyan  Hills  which  con- 
tained the  tombs  of  the  kings.  We  got  into  a  wind  which  carried 
us  nimbly  on  towards  the  great  point  of  our  voyage.  To  the  east 
spread  a  witle,  level  country,  backed  by  peaked  mountains,  quite 
unlike  the  massive  Arabian  rocks  with  which  we  had  become  so 
familiar. 

Alee  pointed  out  some  of  the  heavy  Karnac  ruins  behind  the  wood 
on  the  eastern  bank.  Very  large  and  massive  they  looked.  But  the 
chief  interest,  as  yet,  was  on  the  other  shore.  There  we  saw  through 
glasses,  and  pretty  clearly  with  the  naked  eye,  traces  every  where 
of  mighty  works,  which  seem  to  show  that,  if  one  could  blow  away 
the  sand,  a  whole  realm  of  architectural  grandeur  would  appear. 
Long  rows  of  scpiare  apertures  indicated  the  vast  burying-places. 
Straggling  remains  of  buildings  wandered  down  the  declivities  of 
sand.  And  then  the  Memnonium  appeared,  and  I  could  see  its  pil- 
lars of  colossal  statues  ;  and  next  we  saw  —  and  never  shall  I  lose 
the  impression — TJie  Two!  —  the  Memnon  and  his  brother,  —  sitting 
alone  and  serene,  the  most  majestic  pair  ever,  perhaps,  conceived  of 
by  the  imagination  of  art.  No  description  of  this  scene  can  ever 
avail  ;  it  cannot  convey  the  vastness  of  the  surroundings,  the  expanses 
of  sand,  the  rear-guard  of  mountains,  the  spread  and  flow  of  the  river, 
the  sjiarse  character  of  the  remains  and  the  extent  which  they  claim 
for  themselves.  The  lines  of  the  scenery  seem  to  enhance  the  vast- 
ness ;  the  almost  uniformity  of  land-colouring,  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  features,  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  intermediate  shores, 
where  Arabs  and  camels  and  buff'aloes  were  l)usy  (the  modern  world 
obtruding  itself  before  the  ancient),  the  blue  or  gray  river,  reach  be- 
hind reach  where  divided  by  green  promontories,  —  the  softness  of  all 
this  is  not  to  be  conveyed  to  a  European  conception.  I  like  the  old 
name  for  this  part  of  Thebes,  —  "The  Libyan  Suburb."  I  first 
stepped  ashore  at  Luxor.  Alee  had  to  buy  a  sheep  and  some  bread  ; 
so  we  took  a  guide  who  could  speak  English,  and  set  off  for  the  ruins. 
First  were  conspicuous  the  fourteen  pillars  which  front  the  river  in 
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a  double  row.  But  we  went  first  to  the  great  entrance  of  the  temple. 
No  preconception  can  be  formed  of  these  places.  It  was  not  the 
vastness  of  the  buildings  which  strikes  one  here,  but  their  being 
dimly  covered  with  sculptures,  so  old,  so  spirited,  so  multitudinous  ! 
The  stones  are  in  many  pUices  parting,  for  the  cement  is  gone,  and 
the  figures  of  men  and  horses  extend  over  the  cracks,  as  full  of  life 
as  if  painted.  But  the  guardian  colossi  !  What  mighty  creatures  they 
are  !  The  massive  shoulders,  and  bend  of  the  arm,  and  serene  air 
of  fixity,  how  they  make  one  long  to  see  the  whole  !  A  third  helmet 
is  visible,  and  a  fourth  among  the  Arab  huts  elsewhere,  —  those  mis- 
erable round  patches  which  destroy  all  unity  of  impression  about  this 
awful  building.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  nearly  buried  columns, 
with  the  melon  or  lotus  (or  what  ?)  shaped  capitals,  which  are  hardly 
seen  from  the  river.  What  vast  stones  rest  on  them  !  One  of  these 
architrave  stones  of  the  other  range  (the  fourteen)  has  fallen  upon  the 
rims  of  the  cup  composing  the  capital  without  breaking  it.  Yet  the 
stone  is  not  granite.  These  last  capitals  were  all  painted,  and  the 
blossoms,  buds,  and  leaves  which  adorned  the  flower-like  capitals 
were  very  distinct. 

The  one  sensation,  after  all,  was  the  sight  of  the  Memnon  pair  on 
the  Gournon  side.  To  conceive  of  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  from  the 
main  entrance  here  at  Karnac,  and  then  to  look  from  another  face 
over  the  river  to  these  sitting  statues,  and  think  of  them  as  the  out- 
posts of  the  great  temple  there,  —  what  a  chain  of  magnificence  was 
this  !  Certainly  no  work  of  human  hands  ever  before  impressed  me 
with  any  sense  of  the  sublime  like  these  statues.  There  is  an  air  of 
human  vigilance  about  them,  amidst  their  desert  and  the  vastness  of 
the  scene,  which  is  truly  awe-striking.  And  one  wonders  that  works 
so  primitive  should  reach  the  sense  of  the  soul  more  eff'ectually  than 
those  which  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience  and  experiment. 
These  and  many  wondrous  detached  portions  of  the  temple,  disperseil 
among  Arab  ovens,  stables,  and  dwellings,  were  all  we  now  saw.  The 
rest,  on  our  return. 

The  people  looked  well,  intelligent,  and  sleek,  for  the  most  part. 
They  crowded  around  us 

The  rank  held  by  the  women  in  old  Egypt  is  a  most  striking  con- 
sideration. Are  there  any  other  instances  ?  The  Germans  were  dis- 
tinguished for  this,  but  in  quite  a  diff'erent  way.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  real  e([uality  among  the  old  Egyptians  which  indicates  a 
degree  of  enliglitenment  which  may  make  their  lofty  mythology  not 
a  single  marvel. 
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Then  riiikf  in  descriptive  fulness,  witli  ground-plan  and  all 
its  special  IrmpK-s,  courts,  coiTidiirs,  and  avenues,  oinittiiii/  only 
the  lateral  clianiliers  ;  "but  this,''  slie  says,  '' is  Iroiii  nii'inmy 
only  ;  and  (juite  untrustworthy."  Hut  she  is  speaking  of  mem- 
ory as  differing  from  measurement,  for  her  memory,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  was  well-nigh  unexampled.  Those  who  knew  her 
host  say  she  outrivalled  IMacaulay.  '*  She  never  forgot  any 
thing."  She  goes  on,  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at,  what 
she  has  done  :  — 

"The  satisfaction  of  the  clearin;^  up  of  my  mind  about  the  contents 
of  Philoc  is  greater  than  I  could  have  supposed  ;  and  it  has  left 
imagery,  and  old  processions  by  water  to  the  sacred  isle,  such  as  I 
could  not  have  had  by  any  meaner  experience  than  that  (jf  this  day." 

Here  she  met  Mr.  Findlay  and  Prince  Czartoryski,  between 
whom  and  herself  there  was  the  bond  of  deep  interest  in 
Poland. 

Evening.  —  Settled  myself  ;  saw  the  Creykes,  relations  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  received  Count  Zamoyski.  I  omitted  to  mention  an  inscrip- 
tion in  French,  in  the  side  of  the  large  propylon,  relating  the  arrival 
here  of  the  republican  army  under  Dessaix  in  1799  ;  and  over  it  is  a 
line  printed,  —  "  La  page  de  I'histoire  ne  doit  pas  etre  deliee." 

For  a  delightful  chapter  of  Eastern  life  one  has  only  to  turn 
to  the  preceding  volume.  Sufficient  in  addition  to  say,  that  after 
Harriet  Martineau's  return,  her  "  dear  aunt  Margaret  Rankin " 
did  not  wait  in  vain  for  the  story  of  wonders  which  she  had 
bespoken  ;  — "  from  your  own  lips,"  "  with  bottles  of  water 
from  the  Jordan  and  from  the  Nile ;  for  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  purloin  a  step  of  four  feet  long  from  the  great  Pyramid." 

This  book  was  the  occasion  of  some  comical  experiences.  A 
lady  whom  she  had  mentioned  with  reproof,  though  not  by 
name,  for  having  purloined  specimens  of  Egyptian  antiquity 
from  some  cave  or  temple,  accused  her  in  the  "  Times"  of  false 
witness,  the  lady  having  never  been  at  the  place  mentioned. 
Miss  Martin eau  promptly  replied  that,  having  become  aware  of 
that  fact,  she  had  already  ordered  a  correction  to  be  made  in  the 
next  edition.     For  the  rest,  as  the  spoliation  remained  a  fact, 
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no  correction  was  needed.  The  lady  responded  at  much  length, 
awaiting  a  reply.  Miss  Martineau  repeated  her  assurance  of 
a  correction  as  to  the  locaUty,  reaffirming  the  fact.  The  lady 
threatened  a  libel  suit,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

A  second  experience  was  no  laughing  matter,  for  it  concerned 
the  feelings  of  a  young  churchman,  who  feared  to  lose  the 
approbation  of  his  bishop  if  he  should  become  involved  in  her 
account  of  *'  a  young  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  carry- 
ing candles  in  a  procession  "  during  some  ceremony  at  Jerusalem. 
In  this  instance  she  was  fortunately  able  to  obviate  all  mischief; 
but  unforeseen  risks,  it  seems,  beset  the  path  of  Eastern  as  well 
as  Western  travellers.  In  compensation,  however,  she  had  often 
been  able  to  do  individual  good  by  the  way.  "  You  have 
probably  heard,"  says  Mr.  Edward  W.  Lane,  the  author  and 
Oriental  scholar  whom  she  met  at  Cairo,  "of  the  patronage 
accorded  me  by  our  government.  It  is  most  highly  gratify- 
ing to  me ;  and  for  it  I  feel  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  you  as 
well  as  to  others." 

She  entered  her  newly  built  house,  that  was  to  be  for  years 
the  home  of  health  and  happy  industry,  of  study  and  of  strenu- 
ously active  benevolence,  of  which  we  have  her  own  description, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1846. 

The  mental  field  that  had  as  she  thought  been  lying  fallow 
during  the  passive  period  at  Tynemouth  now  showed  the  germs 
it  had  been  unconsciously  cherishing ;  and,  while  scattering  into 
the  field  of  the  world  such  seed-growths  as  "  Eastern  Life,  Past 
and  Present,"  and  "  The  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature 
and  Development,"  she  was  busy  with  her  great  works,  "  The 
History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  "  Comte  "  {Philosojihie  Posi- 
tive), and  constant  leading  articles  for  the  "  Daily  l^ews." 


HOME. 

"  Hands  full  of  hearty  labours  :  pains  that  pay 
And  prize  themselves,  —  do  much  that  more  they  may. 
No  cruel  guard  of  diligent  cares,  that  keep 
Crowned  woe  awake,  as  things  too  wise  for  sleep  : 
But  reverent  discipline,  religious  fear, 
And  soft  obedience  find  sweet  biding  here. 
Silence  and  sacred  rest,  ]ieace  and  pure  joys,  — 
Kind  loves  keep  house,  lie  close,  and  make  no  noise  ; 
And  room  enougli  for  monarchs,  while  none  swells 
Beyond  the  limits  of  contentful  cells. 
The  self-remembering  soul  sweetly  recovers 
Her  kindred  with  tlie  stars  :  not  basely  hovers 
Below,  —  but  meditates  the  immortal  way, 
Home  to  the  source  of  light,  and  intellectual  day." 

Crashaw. 

How  many  travellers  from  all  lands  have  visited  this  dwelling 
among  the  Westmoreland  mountains,  as  a  shrine !  Yet  varied  and 
beautiful  in  its  grandeur  as  the  surrounding  region  is,  one  was 
always  too  much  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  genius  of  the  place 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  scene  without  or  the  surroundings 
within.  For  the  first,  I  need  only  indicate  her  "  Guide  "  to  the 
land  she  loved  so  well,  and  her  papers  in  "  Sartain's  Philadelphia 
^Magazine,"  where  are  to  be  found  incomparably  accurate  and 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  Lake  country.  But  she  has  not  men- 
tioned "  The  Knoll,"  restrained  by  that  same  sentiment  that 
made  her  refuse  to  gratify  the  friends  who  entreated  her  to  allow 
her  initials  to  be  drilled  into  the  stone  above  her  door :  "  I 
think  such  things  savour  of  vanity."  On  entering  it,  guests 
were  merely  aware  of  being  in  a  dwelling  of  the  utmost  con- 
venience and  comfort ;  in  a  home  pervaded  with  the  subtle 
influence  of  well-ordered  and  elegant  hospitality.     And  although 
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one  could  not  then,  at  first,  have  told  the  cause,  it  is  made  clear 
by  that  passage  of  her  Autobiography  which  tells  of  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  the  building  of  the  house,  why  the  whole  seemed 
so  worthy  of  her :  she  had  fashioned  it  after  her  own  likeness. 
And  one  desiring  to  gratify  many  feels  bound  of  course  to  note 
the  particulars  by  which  the  general  effect  is  produced,  as  ob- 
served in  the  leisure  of  an  after  day.  The  house  is  perfectly 
planned  for  all  her  purposes,  being  roomy  and  convenient.  It  is 
built  of  the  dark  gray  AYestmoreland  stone,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
houses  in  Elizabeth's  time,  with  large  bay-windows,  gables,  and 
clustering  chimneys,  and  overgrown  to  the  very  eaves  with  ivy, 
jasmine,  the  snowberry  plant,  passion-flowers,  and  climbing 
roses,  which  make  a  harbourage  for  the  birds.  Scores  of  them 
fly  out  of  it  at  sunset,  if  you  do  but  open  the  door,  returning 
instantly  to  their  perch  among  the  leaves ;  so  safe  and  quiet  are 
their  lives  here.  The  house  is  built  on  a  little  knoll,  —  and 
hence  its  name,  —  in  the  valley  of  the  Kotha,  nearest  to  the 
village  of  Ambleside,  a  mile  beyond  Lake  Windermere. 

On  approaching  from  the  village,  no  part  of  the  building  can 
be  seen  from  the  road ;  and  you  pass  in  between  massive  lozenge- 
built  gate-posts  by  a  drive  well  planted  with  larches,  beeches, 
holly,  and  a  thicket  of  hawthorn,  laurel,  and  laurustinus,  — 
incredulous  and  uncertain  where  it  may  be.  But  following  the 
gra:^^elled  sweep,  a  few  steps  bring  you  suddenly  upon  the  terrace 
before  the  house,  which  fronts  upon  the  valley ;  and  thence  you 
look  down  upon  the  parterres  bright  with  a  thousand  floAvers 
between.  The  greater  part  of  the  little  domain  —  "  our  farm  of 
two  acres  "  —  is  flanked  to  right  and  left  by  an  oak-copse,  ami 
enclosed  by  a  cross-pole  fence  of  larch-wood  entangled  with  rose- 
bushes, —  a  luxury  to  see.  Almost  concealed  by  the  copse,  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  to  the  left,  below  the  terrace,  is  the  farm- 
sei'vants'  cottage  and  the  cow-house  ;  while  the  little  root-house, 
farther  down,  by  the  lower  gate,  with  its  young  pine-tree  and 
pollard  willow,  makes  a  pretty  accident  in  the  sketch. 

Standing  before  the  charming  woodbine-covered  porch,  on 
your  left,  in  the  middle  distance,  lies  the  village  of  Ambleside, 
at  the  foot  of  Wansfell.     Farther  on,  beyond  the  church-spire, 
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in  tlie  valley,  rise  tlie  more  tlistant  Fiirne.s.s  Fells,  and  througli 
the  near  wide-branching  oak-tree  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
helps  to  draw  the  boundary  of  the  pro[)erty,  you  catch  a  gleam 
of  Windermere.  Thence  the  eye  climbs  the  steep,  well-wooded 
end  of  Loughrigg ;  and,  following  the  high  horizon  line  in  front, 
notes  the  cliarniing  variety  of  heatli  and  slirubbery,  and  green 
fields  and  forest-trees,  along  its  side  as  far  as  AVordswortli's  house 
in  the  Kydal  pass,  through  which  in  early  spring  a  gu.sli  of  wintry 
sunshine  comes  down  towards  evening,  flooding  it  with  beauty  and 
splendour.  All  along  on  Loughrigg  side  are  the  sheep  and  cattle 
pastures ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these  white  and  dark 
moving  spots,  that  seem  placed  there  merely  for  beauty,  \vhile 
they  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
On  a  mild,  breezy  day  there  rises  a  most  soothing  sound  of  the 
wind  on  its  way  through  the  clumps  of  trees  in  the  valley,  min- 
gled with  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  streams.  The  continual 
strengthening  or  fading  of  the  hills  as  the  mists  grew  denser  or 
were  swept  away,  and  all  the  changes  of  their  colour  from  dawn 
to  sunset,  none  but  herself  could  describe. 

The  low  stone-wall  around  the  terrace  is  masked  by  a  hedge 
of  eglantine ;  and  I  know  not  whether  its  flow^ers  in  summer  or 
its  hips  in  winter  make  the  prettiest  effect.  The  large  bay-win- 
dows, still  more  embayed  without  in  ivy,  subjected  the  proprietor 
to  a  tax  of  five  guineas  a  year  at  the  time  they  were  planned. 
I]ut  Harriet  Martineau  knew  she  had  not  laboured  in  vain  for 
the  abolition  of  the  window-tax,  and  she  built  in  the  secure 
determination  that  her  successors,  at  least,  should  enjoy  the 
mountain  landscape  and  the  play  of  clouds,  the  sunlight  and 
the  air,  which  she  had  so  zealously  laboured  to  make  the  heritage 
of  every  cottager.  Her  faith  was  justified.  The  window-tax 
was  long  since  commuted  for  a  very  moderate  house-tax. 

On  the  right  of  the  terrace,  a  flight  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
stone  steps  takes  you  easily  down  to  the  orchard-slope  below, 
where  stands  the  costly  sun-dial,  of  light  gmj  granite,  the  gift 
of  her  friend,  ]\Iiss  Sturch  of  London.  It  is  fashioned  like  a 
Gothic  font,  affording  seats  on  its  octagonal  base ;  and  catches 
the  eye  like  a  gleaming  speck  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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valley,  whence  you  see  The  Knoll  relieved  against  Fairfield,  and 
instantly  distinguished  by  its  dial  from  the  other  dwellings. 
And  surely  the  apostrophe  to  intellectual  illumination,  her  own 
device,  inscribed  upon  the  base,  —  "  Come  Light  Visit  Me  !  "  — 
has  not  been  made  by  her  in  vain. 

On  the  same  level  is  the  stone-pine  planted  by  Wordsworth ; 
and  before  you  reach  the  swarded  field,  from  which  you  are 
separated  by  the  iron  fence,  is  a  little  nook  or  grotto  quarried 
into  the  knoll  itself,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  rustic  seats,  — 
the  gift  of  her  sister ;  and  having  taken  sanctuary  there  you  may 
feel  safe  though  all  Westmoreland  were  in  pursuit  of  you,  and 
listen  imdisturbed  to  the  cawing  of  the  distant  rooks. 

In  view  from  the  terrace  of  this  "  well-neighboured  house,"  as 
Emerson  in  those  old  times  called  it,  curls  the  smoke  of  Fox 
How,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Arnold's  family ;  and  farther  on  Hved 
Mr.  Quillinan,  the  son-in-law  of  Wordsworth.  Thus  there  were 
strong  human  interests  and  a  strong  local  glory  around  the  Rocky 
Knoll  when  she  made  it  her  own,  for  Wordsworth  and  many 
another  well-known  name  still  dwelt  there. 

But  not  only  was  Harriet  Martineau's  house  w^ell-neighboured  : 
by  the  most  important  j^rinciple  of  decoration  it  was  well-fur- 
nished  too ;  for  of  every  thing  within  it  one  might  afiirm  that, 
for  the  best  possible  reasons  that  thing  should  be  there  and  no 
other,  —  almost  every  picture,  object,  and  piece  of  furniture  uniting 
elegant  convenience  and  adornment  with  some  family  remem- 
brance or  token  of  friendship.  The  drawing-room  was  especially 
enriched  by  them.  There  was  placed  the  collection  of  lighter 
and  contemporary  literature,  mostly  the  homage  of  the  authors. 
The  beautiful  carpet,  of  the  time  I  am  telling  of,  was  the  gift  of 
her  friend  Jacob  Bright,  who  procured  the  dimensions  and  had 
it  })laced  in  her  absence,  to  give  her  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
whole  furniture  of  tlie  room  illustrated  the  points  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  character  by  bringing  to  the  thoughts  of  beholders  the 
persons,  so  numerous  and  so  various,  who,  separately  and  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  had  this  one  experience  in  common,  —  that 
they  were  each  drawn  into  sympathy  by  one  of  the  many  sides 
of  her  powerful  nature.     At  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  stands 
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the  marble-niouiited  sidcljourd,  sent  by  lici-  friend  H.  Crabb 
Robinson,  the  eminent  Englisli  and  German  student,  the  plii- 
lusophcr  of  the  Unitarians,  the  admired  and  cherished  friend 
of  so  many  distinguished  jx'.rsons  of  the  hist  eentury,  tliat  lie 
modestly  said  of  himself,  "  Some  men  are  famous  on  their  own 
account :  I  am  famous  for  my  friends."  The  little  silver  alma- 
nac was  a  present  from  her  friend  Mr.  Darwin.  The  stone; 
jardiniere  was  <^iven  l)y  llic  jtroprictors  of  a  nei«4]il>oring  slat(3- 
(piarry,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  them  described  in  her 
little  volume  of  Letters  on  Ireland.  Kichmolid's  fine  crayon- 
drawing  of  Harriet  Martineau,  of  nearly  life-size,  the  engraving 
from  which  adorns  so  many  dwellings,  placed  nearly  opposite  the 
door  of  entrance,  was  a  homage  from  himself.  What  touching 
stories  ought  to  be  told  of  so  many  another  useful  and  orna- 
mental object,  all  brought  together  from  different  nations  and 
kindred  and  tongues  and  people ;  but  a  few  more  must  suffice  as 
illustrating  parts  of  her  own  experience.  On  the  sideboard 
stands  her  brother  Eo])ert's  gift,  —  the  household  lamp  that 
lighted  her  evenings.  On  a  little  table  is  an  ehonj  papeterie, 
tlie  gift  of  Florence  Xightingale.  The  gold  inkstand  on  another 
was  the  expression  of  her  friend  Lord  Durham's  grateful  ai)pre- 
ciation  of  the  restraining  power  she  exercised  over  a  riotous 
poi>ulation.  The  tea-caddy  was  bought  of  a  poor  and  suffering 
neighbour  at  its  full  price  the  day  before  a  sale  at  which  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  was  sacrificed.  The  pretty  French  clock,  on 
the  centre  bookcase  (which  covered  one  side  of  the  room,  filled 
with  works  principally  of  belles-lettres  given  by  the  authors  of 
tlie  day),  marks  the  sense  her  family  entertained  of  her  generosity 
in  influencing  her  mother  to  omit  all  mention  of  Harriet  in  her 
will.  The  Prie-Dieu  of  Berlin  tapestry-work,  begun  by  herself 
at  Tynemouth,  was  finished  and  presented  to  her  by  her  nieces, 
her  brother  Robert's  daughters.  The  statuettes,  Aristides  and 
Niobe,  were  placed  there  by  her  sister  and  her  aunt ;  and  the 
square,  Egyptian-modelled  oaken  pedestals  were  a  part  of  her 
furniture  at  Tynemouth.  The  engraving  of  Scheffer's  "  Christus 
Consolator,"  which  she  enjoyed  and  understood  so  thoroughly, 
was  the  consolation  of  her  sick-room  at  Tynemouth,  through  the 
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kind  thouglitfulness  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble.  Between  the 
engraved  ])ortraits  of  her  friends,  Lord  and  Lady  Durham,  hung 
a  pastel  of  one  of  the  Norwegian  Fiords  (described  in  "  The  Play- 
fellow "),  sent  her  by  Lady  Byron ;  and  above  it,  Eastlake's  gift 
of  his  "Byron's  Dream."  The  full-length  engraving  of  Mrs. 
Fry  was  there,  presented  by  Kichmond,  whose  work  it  is.  The 
engraving  after  Raphael  was  a  token  of  regard  from  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
In  her  own  room  hung  ]Miss  Stephen's  gift,  —  a  water-colour  by 
lieiself,  —  "  Woodland."  The  other  souvenirs  in  the  drawing- 
room  are  "Mrs.  Calmady's  Children,"  from  her  friend  Evans, 
tlie  artist ;  Goethe^s  "  Mignon,"  from  her  friend  Mr.  Knight.  The 
"  Pet  Antelopes "  is  from  Mrs.  Mackintosh ;  the  portrait  of 
Admiral  Beaufort,  a  present  from  the  Beaufort  family.  "  Corwen 
Inn,"  a  charming  oil-painting  by  Baker,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Thompson ;  an  engraving  of  Sir  William  Napier  is  from 
Lord  Aberdare,  his  son-in-law;  "Christ  and  the  Tribute-^foney," 
from  Mrs.  Jameson;  "A  Heathery  Moor"  and  "  Waterlilies " 
from  sister  artists,  the  Misses  Gittings  ;  the  Prie-Dieu  is  from  her 
early  friend  and  sister-in-law,  ^Irs.  Pobert  Martineau,  The  solid 
reading-desk  is  from  Mrs.  Richard  Martineau  ;  the  work-box, 
from  her  dear  and  early  friend,   Mrs.   Ker, 

The  Howers  and  plants  with  which  the  room  was  always  fdled 
were  also  offerings  from  far  and  near. 

The  large  photograph  of  Colonel  Shaw,  first  Avhite  colonel  of 
the  first  black  regiment  raised  during  the  civil  war  in  Aniorica.* 
was  sent  to  Harriet  Martineau  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Francis 
George  Shaw  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  It  was  placed  conspicu- 
ously ;  "  and  it  always  melts  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  to  look  at 
it,  and  think  of  that  great  deed  that  proved  two  races  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  helped  to  save  your  land  for  both  !  " 

Across  the  hall,  to  the  left  as  one  enters  the  house,  is  the 
study,  two  sides  of  which  accommodate  the  more  voluminous 
and  useful  of  her  books ;  probably  the  best  woman's  library  ex- 
tant,—  certainly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  consisting  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  volumes.  They  are  books  of  art,  biogra- 
raphy,    education,    general    literature,    geography,    voyages   and 

*  An  error.     Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  lias  priority  of  time. 
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travels,  history,  morals  and  politics,  political  economy,  the- 
ology, and  works  of  reference.  Tliis  last  department  was  pecul- 
iarly well  chosen.  There  were  all  sorts  of  aniniarirs  :  and  first 
tlie  annual  register,  of  a  hundred  volumes;  American  ditto  and 
^Vmerican  Almanac,  a  present  from  Judge  Story;  th(;  vari- 
ous American  constitutions  of  nation  and  States  ;  n^ports  of  the 
})oordaw  commissions,  annuaries  of  astronomical  observatories, 
Almanack  de  (JotJia,  annual  re])orts  of  tlie  antislavery  societies, 
(Jorton's  Biographical  Dictionary,  Biof/rajjhie  Cuioerselle  in 
eighty-three  volumes,  census  returns  of  the  British  Empire,  all  the 
concordances  and  dictionaries,  —  Bayle's,  Johnson's,  Lempriere's, 
—  dictionaries  of  all  the  classic  and  modern  European  languages. 
Tlien  there  were  encyclopicdias  of  agriculture  and  essays  on  all 
subjects ;  books  of  jurisprudence  and  prison  discipline ;  school- 
inspectors'  and  sanitary  books,  and  all  possible  hand-books; 
Avith  Hone's  popular  works,  and  all  the  useful  works  of  reference 
on  Ireland.  The  Memoir es  of  the  French  Institute  were  a 
present  from  Ampke.  Then  there  were  the  reports  of  all  sorts 
of  commissioners,  —  on  education,  mining,  criminal  law,  poor  law, 
idiocy,  and  paui)erism  ;  juvenile  books  ;  and  catalogues  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  The  purchase  of  these  valuable  works,  necessary 
for  a  political  writer  who  would  fain  make  known  what  the 
world  has  been,  the  better  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  Avas  a 
great  but  satisfactory  item  of  her  occasional  expenditure.  There 
were  all  manner  of  books  on  woman's  duties  and  rights.  Knight's 
weekly  volumes  which  she  had  i)lanned  with  the  Countess  of 
Elgin,  Biographical  History  of  I'hilosophy.  Hardly  an  eminent 
name  of  her  time  that  is  not  affixed  to  some  presentation  copy. 
A  guest  deeply  interested  in  education  took  pains,  with  her  con- 
sent, to  obtain  a  catalogue  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  aid  social- 
science  efforts  in  the  formation  of  town  libraries. 

On  the  walls  hung  two  views  of  Lambton  Castle,  from  the 
Countess  of  Elgin.  In  each  of  the  twelve  panels  of  red  pine  round 
the  bay  window  was  a  cartoon  of  Eaphael  in  wood-engraving, 
from  her  friend  Mr.  Ker.  "  I  '11  tell  you  how  to  treat  this  red 
pine  for  doors  and  wainscoting,"  she  said  to  one  who  was  ad- 
miring it:  "varnish  when  new,  —  leave  it  two  years,  —  then 
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another  coat,  and  you  have  it  as  you  see."  The  colour  of  the 
carpet  and  curtains,  the  hangings  being  then  in  red  velvet  with 
a  touch  of  gold,  were  in  harmony  with  tlie  tint  of  the  wood- 
work. 

Imagine,  —  between  globes  and  little  stands  for  precious  ob- 
jects, with  here  and  there  casts  of  Clytie  and  the  Huntress 
Diana,  —  the  bay-window,  filled  with  geraniums,  and  the  library- 
talile  with  her  chaise-longue  behind  it,  and  you  have  a  general 
idea  of  this  room,  which  seemed  less  a  library  than  an  oratory, 
consecrated  as  it  was  by  a  devotedness  to  the  world's  welfare  so 
instinctive  as  to  have  become  unconscious ;  but  visitors  were 
always  conscious  of  it,  and  stepped  softly  and  spoke  low,  as  if 
the  place  were  holy. 

"  Voila  ses  saints  / "  said  one  of  them,  standing  before  the 
chimney,  where  was  placed  a  bust  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and  over  it 
the  bas-relief  of  a  friend  which  Harriet  Martineau  had  procured 
to  be  executed  by  Foley.  On  each  side  were  the  engravings  of 
Dr.  Follen  and  Mr.  Garrison.  Over  tliese  was  the  proof  before 
the  letter  of  the  engraving  of  himself  sent  her  by  Mr.  Ma- 
cready. 

Here  stood  the  library-table,  and  I  must  confess  to  have  shared 
the  general  feeling  in  no  ordinary  degree  as  the  drawers  of  this 
table  were  opened  for  me  :  the  records  of  a  lifetime  —  and  such  a 
lifetime  !  —  placed  in  my  hands  and  at  my  discretion. 

There,  sitting  in  the  seat  which  illness  had  obliged  her  to  quit, 
I  begin  with  the  drawer  at  the  right  hand.  There  are  three  on 
each  side.  These  are  the  labels  on  each  great  package  of  pa- 
p(>rs  :  — 

1.  Accounts  and  correspondence  with  booksellers. 

2.  Letters  of"  pecuniary  business. 

3.  Letters  of  moral  business. 

4.  Letters  from  strangers  or  otherwise  curious. 

5.  Letters  from  deceased  persons. 

6.  Letters  to  be  returned  unopened. 

7.  Correspondence  with  reviews  and  newspapers. 

8.  Letters  of  literary  business. 
0.  Letters  of  family  business. 

10.    Letters  of  Testimony  and  American  Intercourses. 
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No.  1 1  was  two  cardboards  tied  togotlicr  with  tape,  inscribed 
"  Uiii)aid  IJills."  Hut  there  were  no  iJupcrs  between  them,  and, 
as  I  Icarnt'd,  there  never  had  been. 

Bencatli  the  tal)l(!  was  a  sta(;k  of  tin  l)oxes  containing  years  of 
journals,  diaries,  jetting  note-books,  sketch-books,  and  accounts. 
"Take  away  with  you  everything  you  want  wlien  you  go!" 
And  that  dear  friend  of  mine  who  "  was  unto  lier  as  a  daughter," 
her  niece,  ]\Iaria  ]\Iartineau,  aided  me  in  the  selection. 

In  every  other  part  of  the  house  tokens  of  love  and  reverence 
and  fiimily  affection  were  as  aJjundant.  Of  the  more  general 
"Testimonial,"  that  the  preceding  Autobiography  tells  of,  .£120 
were  expended  by  the  subscribers  in  a  tea  and  dinner  service, 
the  principal  })iece  of  which  was  inscribed  thus  :  — 

fHrmovial 

OF  A 

S^esJtimotttal. 
H.  M. 

I  find  allusion  in  her  journal  to  the  first  use  of  it,  on  the 
happy  day  when  the  Ladies  Lambton  came  to  Tynemouth,  and 
"it  was  a  testimonial  fete." 

Harriet  Martineau's  life  in  this  little  paradise  w^as  manifold. 
As  mistress  of  a  family  and  as  a  domestic  economist,  one  may 
know  some  of  the  particulars  by  referring  to  her  little  book, 
"  Our  Farm  of  Two  Acres,"  which  is  so  constantly  in  circula- 
tion, and  reprinted  in  America,  "  in  the  conviction,"  say  the 
publishers,  "that  the  local  character  of  the  experiences  will  not 
affect  their  value  to  American  readers."  This  agricultural  ex- 
periment of  hers  was  so  successful  as  to  attract  a  great  deal  of 
notice,  and  influenced  some  proceedings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  heavy  package  of  letters  under  my  hand  proves  the  burden 
of  correspondence  that  the  accidental  publication  of  her  letters 
on  cow-keeping  in  the  "Times"  occasioned  her.  Iler  papers  in 
"  Sartain's  Magazine"  (Philadelphia)  show  her  passionate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  glorious  nature  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  It 
made  her  strong  and  happy  in  her  influential  political  work,  to 
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the  eventual  extent  of  which  more  than  sixteen  hundred  leading 
articles  in  the  "London  Daily  Kews"  bear  witness.  The  subjects 
of  them  are  as  various  as  the  interests  of  the  world,  of  which  she 
watched  the  fluctuations  with  the  same  calmness  of  deep  emo- 
tion that  shone  in  her  eyes  while  enjoying  the  cloud-shadows 
chasing  each  other  across  the  valley. 

We  know  how  she  looked  in  childhood  and  youth.  There 
was  a  remarkable  change  in  her  appearance  in  mature  age. 
Every  one  noticed  it.  "How  handsome  she  looks!"  "One 
of  the  handsomest  old  ladies  I  have  ever  seen  !  "  "  Does  n't  she 
look  like  a  sovereign  princess  ! "  and  such  like  notes  of  admira- 
tion were  continually  heard ;  and,  indeed,  as  she  sat  in  thought 
at  her  daily  hour  of  rest,  with  her  Berlin  embroidery  by  her 
side,  and  her  beautiful  hands  ("hands  that  the  rod  of  empire 
might  have  swayed  I " )  folded  across  the  newspaper  on  her 
knee,  her  whole  presence  instinct  with  high  thinking  and  good- 
M'ill,  her  whole  expression  so  full  of  restful  activity,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  so  impressive  yet  fascinating  a  pres- 
ence. When  comes  such  another  !  HapjDily  a  trace  —  neces- 
sarily a  faint  one  —  yet  remains  in  Holl's  excellent  engraving 
of  Richmond's  admirable  portrait. 

One  great  secret  of  this  new  beauty  was  the  joy  of  mental 
progress.  She  had  ceased  to  make  her  God  in  human  image ; 
and,  following  tlie  path  that  stretched  before  her  from  childhood, 
had  thought  and  felt  her  way  to  a  more  satisfactory  worship. 

Her  celebrity  had  always  been  a  tax  in  many  ways,  and  the 
difficult  problem  was  how  to  bear  it  aright. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  correspondence  drawn  to  her  by  a 
general  sense  of  boundless  sympathy  conveyed  in  all  lier  writ- 
ings, that  she  found  it  impossible  to  answer  its  demands. 

Her  own  generation,  with  its  questionings  and  plans,  she 
still  had  time  for ;  but  the  young  pressed  so  thickly  around  her 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  neither  do  well  nor  ill ;  do  good 
or  repent  of  evil ;  marry,  choose  a  path  in  life,  or  die,  without 
looking  to  her.  Sister  of  charity  and  spiritual  counsellor  as 
])y  nature  she  ^^'as,  she  now  found  herself  under  the  absolute 
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necessity  of  letting  it  be  generally  known  that  her  whole  life 
would  be  insufficient  to  meet  tliis  contiimal  call.  "Tlicy  all  so 
evidently  think  I  am  of  their  own  a^c  !  I  must  tiy  to  show 
them  their  mistake,  and  he  In  tlicm  even  as  I  am.  Wasn't 
there  Mrs.  Hannah  i\lore  and  Mrs.  Edgew()rlh  l  I  see  there 
were  reasons  for  it :  1  will  be  INIrs.  Harriet  Martineau,  which 
will,  besides,  obviate  mistakes  in  the  delivery  of  letters,  there 
are  so  many  Misses  ^lartineau  ! "  This  arrangement  so  soon 
occasioned  a  sensible  relief,  that  she  had  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  on  having  so  easily  diminished  the  inconvenience  with- 
out wounding  the  symiiathies  of  the  elders  :  many  old  friends 
st)on  fell  in  with  her  wishes,  and  numbers  of  them  wrote  prom- 
issory notes,  as  it  were,  beginning  their  letters,  "  Dear  Mistress 
Harriet ; "  but  the  public  at  large  were  true  to  their  first  love, 
ami,  unaware  how  many  were  the  misses  of  the  same  name, 
would  never  acknowledge  her  but  as  Miss  Martineau. 

It  was  at  The  Knoll,  at  about  this  period,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  many  lighter  books,  her  most  laborious  works  were  written. 
One  was  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  all  after  the  first  book  ;  and  it 
was  that  unexampled  thing,  a  history  on  moral  principles  of  the 
lime  not  yet  passed  away. 

Mrs.  ^lartineau  entered  The  Knoll  in  1846,  on  the  7th  of 
April ;  and  it  was  while  preparing  to  do  so,  on  the  25th  of  INIarch, 
that  her  friend  Macready 

"  Saw  a  brown-faced  looking  woman  watching  for  the  coach ;  thought 
I  knew  the  face  ;  looked  out  of  window ;  it  was  Miss  Martineau.  She 
came  to  the  inn  Avhere  we  stopped  ;  a  few  words  passed  ;  she  told  me 
to  get  my  dinner  at  the  inn,  as  she  had  but  one  room,  and  then  come 
to  her.  I  got  a  very  bad  dinner  and  set  out  to  her  old  lodgings,  to 
which  the  servant  had  misdirected  me  ;  met  her  on  my  return  in 
search  of  me,  and  walked  with  her  to  her  newly  built  or  building 
house,  —  a  most  commodious,  beautifully  situated,  and  desirable  resi- 
dence in  all  respects.  I  could  not  but  look  with  wonder  at  the  brown 
hue  of  health  upon  her  face,  and  see  her  firm  and  almost  manly  strides 
as  she  walked  along  with  me  to  Fox  How,  Dr.  Arnold's  place,  from 
which  the  family  are  at  present  abroad.  We  walked  on  to  Rydal 
]\Iount,  to  call  on  AVordsworth,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  had  had 
leeches  this  morning.     I  left  my  regards,  &c.,  took  a  walk  along  his 
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terraces,  and,  returning  to  my  inn,  soon  after  rejoined  Miss  Martineau 
at  Mrs.  Davy's,  with  whom  and  Mr.  Greg  I  took  tea  and  passed  a 
\ery  agreeable  evening.  I  had  received  a  pamphlet  and  long  letter 
liom  Professor  Gregory  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  on  which  we 
liad  talked  a  little  at  Major  Thorn's,  on  Saturday  last  ;  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Reichenbach,  and,  with  some  curious  facts  mentioned  by 
Miss  Martineau,  certainly  made  me  pause  in  my  utter  rejection  of 
this  hitherto  inscrutable  and  mysterious  power,  if  power  it  really  be." 

Of  his  next  day's  visit  to  The  Knoll  :  — 

"  I  do  enjoy  the  air,  the  hills  and  streams,  that  are  keeping  up  their 
gentle  noise  all  around  me  ;  the  morning  was  one  of  the  best  of  early 
spring's.  I  planted  two  oaks  for  Harriet  Martineau,  which,  with  her 
small  spade,  cost  me  some  strain  of  the  back.  The  more  I  see  of  her 
pretty  house  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it ;  it  has  not,  that  I  per- 
ceive, one  point  of  objection,  with  an  infinite  number  of  recommend- 
able  qualities.  "We  walked  to  the  chapel  over  the  Brathay,  took  a 
lovely  view  of  Windermere,  and  walked  home,  talking  hard  all  the 
way.  I  read  to  her  Willie's  account  of  the  shipwreck  ;  it  was  to  me 
a  very  pleasant  morning. 

"  I  spoke  to  her  of  my  Avish  that  Xina  *  should  hereafter  spend  some 
time  with  her,  which  she  appeared  to  concur  in  very  heartily." 

"While  Hawthorne  was  in  England  he  saw  Mrs.  Martineau, 
and  recorded  his  impression  of  her  in  his  note-book  :  — 

^  " ....  I  saw  Miss  Martineau  a  few  weeks  since.  She  is  a  large, 
robust,  elderly  woman,  and  plainly  dressed  ;  but  withal  she  has  so 
kind,  cheerful,  and  intelligent  a  face,  that  she  is  pleasanter  to  look  at 
than  most  beauties.  Her  hair  is  of  a  decided  gray,  and  she  does  not 
shrink  from  calling  herself  old.  She  is  the  most  continual  talker  I 
ever  heard  ;  it  is  really  like  the  babbling  of  a  brook,  and  very  lively 
and  sensible  too  ;  and  all  the  while  she  talks  she  moves  the  bowl  of  her 
ear-trum]3et  from  one  auditor  to  another,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  an 
'organ  of  intelligence  and  sympathy  between  her  and  yourself.  The 
•  ear-trumpet  seems  a  sensible  part  of  her,  like  the  antennoe  of  some 
insects.  If  you  have  any  little  remark  to  make,  you  drop  it  in  ;  and 
she  helps  you  to  make  remarks  by  this  delicate  little  appeal  of  the 
trumpet,  as  she  slightly  directs  it  towards  you,  and  if  you  have  nothing 
to  say,  the  appeal  is  not  strong  enough  to  embarrass  you.     All  her 

*  His  daughter. 
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talk  was  al)oiit  iK-isrir  and  her  ad'airs  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  like  ego- 
tism, l)ec'ausi'  it  was  so  cheerlul  and  Tree  IVom  niorliidness.  And  this 
woman  is  said  to  he  atheistical  !  I  will  not  think  so,  were  it  only  lor 
hi'r  sake.  Wliat  I  only  a  U-w  weeds  to  spring  out  of  her  niortalit}', 
instead  of  her  inltlleil  and  sympathies  lh)wering  and  fruiting  for 
ever  ! " 

Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  stich  ex- 
tremely Disposed  theological  opinions,  with  whom  she  so  often 
held  the  high  argument  that  high-minded  disputants  alone  can, 
wrote  as  follows  at  this  period  :  — 

"  .  .  ,  .  And  my  '  beautiful  enemy '  in  theory,  my  noble  friend  in 
life  (Harriet  Martineau),  is  condennied  to  death  !  The  physicians 
pronounce  her  incurable.  She  writes  us  a  long  letter,  a  sort  of  last 
larewell ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  like  the  abdication  of  a  queen,  this 
dying  !  Without  the  faith  of  a  Christian  (or  even  that  of  a  Mahom- 
etan in  God),  and  with  a  philosophical  scheme  most  defective,  this 
great  woman  seems  to  me  endowed  with  certain  of  the  most  eminent 
religious  virtues, —  fortitude,  self-possession,  resignation,  the  having 
no  will  of  her  own,  and  perfect  trust  in  the  optimism  that  is  at  the 
centre  of  things,  to  say  nothing  of  her  many  fine  moral  (pialities. 
And  what  a  life  of  virtuous  industry  !  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant !   Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  (misknown  but  secret)  Lord.'  " 

Perhaps  the  following  letter  of  a  later  date,  from  a  visitor  at 
The  Knoll,  while  Harriet  Martineau's  life  seemed  to  hang  each 
day  in  the  balance,  may  serve  better  than  any  narrative  to  show 
what  effect  she  produced  on  the  minds  of  her  inmates. 

The  Knoll,  Ambleside,  1855. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  Here  I  am  at  H.  M.'s  ;  and  I  must  needs  say, 
that  an  hour  in  death  may  be  worth  a  year  of  life.  Not  that  she  is  in 
artkulo  mortis  as  yet,  but  she  may  die  at  any  moment,  in  one  of  these 
fainting  or  sinking  fits,  which  are  so  distressing  to  see.  Let  the  pulse 
stop  a  second  or  two  longer,  and  all  would  be  over,  — just  as  the  last 
drop  sinks  the  ship.  She  is  now  engaged  in  writing  her  life,  —  her 
inner  life  that  is, —  and  the  changes  her  mind  has  undergone,  and  the 
reasons  of  them.  Don't  mention  this,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
thing  go  out  of  this  house  which  she  has  not  seen.  Not  that  she  would 
have  any  objection;  she  has  vexed  and -perplexed  the  world,  during 
her  fifty  years,  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  her  unexampled  sincerity  ; 
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but  I  do  not  choose  to  supply  matter  fur  possible  misrepresentation 
of  any  thing  I  say.  I  never  saw  such  transparency  in  all  my  experi- 
ence. The  French  are,  as  a  nation,  far  beyond  the  most  open  English 
in  this  respect.  But  she  is  like  a  diamond,  —  hard  and  solid,  bright 
and  sparkling,  and  you  see  through  and  through  it,  and  the  stronger 
the  light  the  brighter  it  shines.  But  then  she  is  like  water,  too,  — 
soft,  yielding,  purifying,  and  gentle  or  overwhelming,  as  the  case 

may  be.     She  talks  of  your  friend ,  to  give  the  outside  of  her 

life.  It  needs  no  great  literary  ability  to  do  it.  An7j  body  would 
have  capacity  enough  to  hold  up  so  precious  a  stone  to  the  light,  and 
shift  it  about  a  little,  although  no  lapidary  or  jeweller.  To  know  its 
value  would  be  the  great  qualification,  and  that,  I  think, 

does. 

The  Knoll,  Ambleside,  1855. 

....  I  am  still  here  ;  and  here  is  death  at  the  door  ;  but  Harriet 
Martineau  is  the  happiest  person  in  her  enjoyment  of  life  and  her 
anticipation  of  its  immediate  close,  that  I  ever  saw.  I  see  what  it  is 
to  have  lived,  —  not  imder  the  exhausted  receiver  of  ladyhood  or 
mere  womanhood,  —  but  the  life  of  a  human  being.  Yet  her  sensibil- 
ities, risible  or  pathetic,  are  like  those  of  early  youth.  Her  laugh 
is  like  that  of  a  child,  and  in  her  sleep  she  seems  like  one,  when  not 
disturbed  by  the  heart-difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  place  here.  The  larches  are  not  yet  in  bud,  yet  it  is 
lovely  past  expression.  I  will  tell  you,  as  I  think  of  them,  the  things 
likely  to  interest  you,  but  do  not  mention  them  to  friends  less  wise 
than  yourself.  There  are  people  who  should  never  hear  a  really 
interesting  thing  ;  for  they  have  not  retention  enough  to  keej)  it  to 
themselves,  nor  sense  enough  to   transmit   it   unchanged.     I   mean, 

too,  the   unfriendly,  such  as   A ,  who  hates  Harriet  Martineau 

fiercely  on  account  of  moral  oppugnancy,  or  B ,  who  hates  her 

gently  because  of  theological  difi'erences.  You  would  be  astonished 
to  know  how  all  England  and  France  are  agitated  by  what  I  will 
call  the  death-bed  question.  —  Her  death-bed  seems  to  have  set 
them  all  on  the  qvi  vive.  The  anonymous  letters,  that  pour  in, 
apropos  or  mal-apropos  of  the  Harriet  Martineau  letters  are  curious 
indeed.  Original  verses  on  pink  paper,  entitled  the  '*  Folly  of  Athe- 
ism ; "  copies  of  the  New  Testament  ;  manuscript  collections  of  texts 
about  immortality,  and  the  like.  The  letters  from  "  Christian  friends" 
are  yet  more  curious.  The  kindest  of  them  account  for  her  peace  of 
mind  by  the  supposition  that  God  is  especially  sustaining  her  and 
supporting  her,  although  she  does  not  know  it.  "  In  short,"  she  saya, 
''they  can  easily  account  for  my  being  comfortable  and   happy  in 
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mind,  l»y  supi)osing  me  the  special  I'uvdUiitc  of  tlnir  (i<A,  wIkjiu  I 
reject."  She  icill  use  the  ■word  "religion"  in  the  bad  seiisf.  I  argue 
for  it,  —  but  no.  Then  her  "  views  "  !  I  have  l)een  travelling  in  Eng- 
land in  the  heat  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  I  ])r()test  to  you  that  her 
"  views  "  seem  much  more  in  the  minds  oi"  all  the  ijeojde  I  have  met 

than  the  siege  of  Sevastopol 

I  am  so  struck  with  her  absolute,  candid,  real  love  of  truth.  She 
seems  utterly  destitute  of  prejudice.  Then  she  is  so  v:omanlij,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  some  senses  so  sensitive.  She  some- 
times suffers  much  from  little  things  I  could  not  possibly  sutler  from 
at  all.  For  instance,  a  story  in  the  newspapers  that  she  "  hoed  her 
own  cabbages,"  and  the  story  of  the  old  peasant  at  Ambleside,  who 
said,  ''I  should  lui'  liked  one  like  sJie  for  my  good  woman  ;  for  she 
would  ha'  })loughed."  This  would  be  called  feminine  delicacy,  I 
supi»ose,  but  it  really  is  liuman  sensitiveness  :  I  could  hardly  con- 
ceive of  such  things  as  annoying  to  such  a  one  as  she,  till  I  learned 
from  her  that  they  were  distressing  to  persons  that  she  loved  and 
respected.  How  v-eak  is  the  mind  of  a  certain  part  of  England  !  I 
could  see,  by  this  little  incident,  how  her  "  views"  must  strike  such 
persons,  —  persons  who,  like  one  of  her  neighbours,  expressed  the 
sentiment  that  "  people  owed  it  to  their  friends  not  to  change  their 
opinions." 

Ill  the  course  of  conversation  one  evening  at  The  Knoll,  Mrs. 
Maitineau  told  us  of  a  letter  she  had  received  in  1851  from  Mr. 
1'].  J.  Fuiuival.  He  said  that  in  the  judgment  of  William  John- 
son of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  tli6  development  theory  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  personality  like  man's  per- 
sonality, in  God,  are  capitally  answered  by  Tennyson,  in  his 
"In  Memoriam,"  —  the  first  by  Strophe  CXIX.,  the  second 
by  CXXIII.  He  did  not  like  "The  Letters."  Some  one  re- 
marked that  he  did,  however,  like  "  Deerbrook,"  and  told  all 
his  friends  that  he  had  made  thirty  men  read  it.  "  He  wanted 
to  know,"  she  continued,  "  whether  I  knew  Austin's  '  Jurispru- 
dence,' and  his  distinction  between  the  laws  proper,  of  the 
moral  world,  and  the  laws  improper,  of  the  outward  or  nat- 
ural worM,  — natural  laws.  He  could  not  brook  the  accusation 
against  Bacon  (as  of  Moses,  in  '  Eastern  Life '),  he  said,  of  being 
what  he  should  call  a  blackguard,  —  saying  false  things,  when 
he  knew  the  truth." 
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She  gave  us  an  abstract  of  her  reply ;  but  as  I  find  it  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  as  there  is  in  it  no  confidential  communication, 
I  subjoin  it  (in  preference  to  my  own  recollections),  as  it  gives 
so  many  of  her  "  views  "  in  reply  to  objections  to  them. 

The  Knoll,  Ambleside,  October  5,  1851. 

Dear  Mr. ,  —  Your  packet  and  I  arrived  here  almost  together. 

I  must  beg  of  you  to  thank  Mr. very  heartily  for  me  for  the 

wonderful  pleasure  he  has  sent  me  in  this  little  volume.  Like 
most  other  people  (whom  I  have  met  with,  at  least),  I  shrank  from  a 
whole  volume  of  published  griefs  ;  and  the  more,  because  I  knew 
Arthur  Hallam ;  and,  like  every  body  that  has  read  it,  I  forego  my 
objection  (which  I  still  thmk  natural)  during  the  reading.  I  began 
to  cut  and  read  last  night ;  and  I  stopped  at  last,  by  a  virtuous  effort, 
from  the  feeling  that  I  ought  not  to  be  able  to  take  in  so  much  at 
once,  —  that  I  ought  to  spread  it  out,  —  though,  happily,  I  have  the 
voliune  to  refer  to  at  all  times.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  had  any 
thing  like  so  much  pleasure  from  "  The  Princess."  There  are  bits  of 
wisdom  and  of  beauty,  —  many  ;  but  the  impression  of  the  whole  is 
more  than  odd ;  —  it  is  very  disagreeable,  —  to  my  feeling.  It  does 
not  follow  that  I  am  iiot  glad  to  know  it ;  still  less,  that  I  am  not  as 
much  obliged  to  you  for  making  me  read  it  as  if  I  had  liked  it  ever 
so  much. 

And  now  I  am  wondering  how  Mr.  J.  and  you  can  see  any 
"  answer  "  in  those  two  poems  of  Tennyson's  to  anything  Mr.  Atkin- 
son and  I  have  said.  Who  has  ever  said  that  men  are  only  brain  ? 
Does  any  one  say  that  an  orange-grove  is  only  carbon,  silica,  &c.  ;  or 
the  nightingale  only  a  chemical  and  mechanical  compound,  —  passing 
over  the  product  or  result,  —  making  no  mention  of  the  fragrance 
and  the  music  ?  If  any  one  did  say  so,  and  could  establish  it,  would 
he  not  be  elevating  the  chemical  and  mechanical  elements  and  forces, 
and  not  lowering  the  blossom  and  the  bird  ?  There  .they  are !  — 
beyond  his  power  to  disparage.  And  so  "  we  are  what  we  are,  — 
however  we  came  to  be,"  as  I  said  in  that  book.  "  Science  "  is  very 
far  from  pretending  to  say  that  men  are  "magnetic  mockeries,"  or 
any  sort  of  mockeries ;  but  the  most  real  of  all  things  that  men 
can  have  cognizance  of,  and  therefore  proper  subjects  of  science. 
Science  goes  to  show  us  that  there  is  far  more  in  man  than  Tennyson 
or  any  one  else  has  ever  dreamed  of ;  and  the  one  very  thing  that 
science  most  strenuously  and  constantly  insists  on  is  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  know  any  thing  whatever  of  essence,  but  only  of 
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attributes  or  qualities,  —  say  phenomena. — As  for  the  otlier  poem, 
we  sliould  scarcely  object  to  any  part  of  it,  and  eagerly  agree  with 
most  of  it.  You  know  we  think  it  nonsense  —  a  mere  jingle  of 
words  —  to  profess  to  disbelieve  in  a  First  Cause.  It  is  an  inseparable, 
an  essential  part  of  human  thought  and  feeling  to  suppose  a  First 
Cause.  (See  our  book,  i)p.  240,  342.)  It  is  only  when  men  presume 
to  say  what  are  the  attributes  or  qualities,  —  making  it  out  a  mag- 
nified human  being  (which  Xenophanes  so  well  saw  our  tendency  to 
do),  that  we  decline  to  abet  such  hardihood,  and  to  attach  our  a.\\ii 
and  reverence  to  an  idol.  —  As  for  our  making  Bacon  a  "  blackguard '' 
{your  word,  you  know),  the  (piestion  is  one  of  fact,  —  always  remem- 
bering that  the  avowal  of  convictions  on  speculative  subjects  is  not 
the  same  virtue  in  all  times.  I  do  not  admit  the  "blackguardism" 
of  Moses,  for  instance,  but  rather  regard  his  avowal  of  so  much  as  he 
did  declare  as  worthy  of  reverent  admiration.  Bacon  was  awfully 
faulty  in  that  matter  ;  but,  as  you  well  know,  far  more  criminal  in 
others  ;  a  thorough  "  blackguard "  as  Chancellor,  if  timid  and  cun- 
ning as  a  philosopher.  But  you  can  satisfy  yourself  about  this, 
which  is  better  than  taking  any  body's  word  for  it.  Study  him  well, 
ascertaining  his  bearings,  and  not  forgetting  to  look  into  the  dates 
of  his  various  writings,  and  see  how  the  matter  is  ;  and  don't  blame 
us  for  Bacon's  weaknesses,  nor  yet  judge  him  by  the  circumstances 
of  your  and  my  station  and  time.  (For  that  matter,  however,  do  you 
know  no  very  good  people  who  sanction  what  they  believe  to  be 
untrue,  for  other  folks'  good  yet  more  than  their  own  peace  and 
(juiet?)  As  for  your  question  about  the  grounds  of  our  aspiration 
after  self-sacrifice,  &c.,  our  ground  is  much  the  same  as  yours,  I 
should  think.  If  you  were  asked  why  you  obey  the  will  of  God,  you 
would  say  that  it  is  because  your  nature  impels  you  so  to  do  ; 
because  you  feel  it  to  be  best ;  because  you  long,  and  yeam,  and  love 
so  to  do.  So  we,  —  if  asked  ivhy  we  prefer  health  to  sickness,  peace 
to  turmoil  of  mind,  benevolence  to  self-indulgence,  —  reply  simply 
that  we  do.  Our  moral,  like  our  physical  faculties,  indicate  health 
and  happiness  as  our  natural  action  ;  and,  as  we  incline  to  temper- 
ance as  the  rule  of  health,  we  naturally  aspire  to  a  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice, or,  say  rather,  of  active  good-will,  because  it  is  inexpressibly 
desirable  in  our  eyes.  This  is  one  ground.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
higher,  and  therefore  more  natural,  state  (when  simply  living,  and 
not  arguing)  not  to  think  about  the  matter  expressly  at  all,  but  simply 
to  give  way  to  our  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  act  from  it,  without 
reviewing  any  "grounds."     As   for  the   reviewers,  they  have   been 
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more  fraudulent  (in  misquotations  and  the  like)  than  I  had  sup- 
posed possible  ;  but  that  is  their  affair,  and  not  ours.  As  for  their 
wrath,  Ave  must  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  them  are  divines, 
doctors,  or  somehow  concerned  in  metaphysics  ;  and  that  we  have 
attacked  the  very  staple  of  their  thoughts  and  lives.  Thus,  great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  them,  and  they  really  cannot  do  us 
justice.  We  do  not  see  that  any  one  of  them  has  touched  any  one 
point  of  our  book  ;  and  they  answer  one  another  so  effectually  as  to 
save  us  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  We  have  brought  a  great  deal  of 
censure  on  ourselves  through  the  form  of  our  book,  —  its  mere  episto- 
lary form,  and  its  stopping  short  in  the  middle.  Some  day  we  shall 
probably  give  out  our  views  in  a  more  complete  and  orderly  way. 
Meantime  we  have  the  pleasure  of  some  hearty  sympathy  ;  and, 
where  we  are  most  abused,  it  is  a  true  satisfaction  to  sympathize  the 
more  with  our  enemies  the  less  they  are  able  to  do  so  with  us. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  sheer  dishonesty  (of  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  a  terrible  deal)  that  afflicts  us  at  all 

Our  field  prospers.  Every  lot  is  sold  ;  and  all  were  paid  for  in 
one  day,  —  to  the  last  shilling.  The  money  is  in  the  bank  ;  and  I 
am  thinking  how  to  get  up  baths  and  a  reading-room  with  it.  The 
roofs  are  on  the  two  cottages  now  nearly  finished  ;  and  very  nice 
houses  they  are.    I  find  my  ground  will  admit  of  two,  and  I  have  been 

asking whether  I  may  not  venture  on  a  second 

I  have  lost  (you  kindly  inquire,  you  know)  some  of  my  potatoes  this 
year,  and  nearly  all  my  turnips,  —  from  the  absence  of  frost  last 
winter.  All  else  is  flourishing,  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 
I  come  home,  with  work  for  two  years  on  my  hands,  —  in  full  health, 
—  after  a  capital  holiday  with  my  family,  and  with  not  a  care  in  the 
world. 

Now  I  think  I  have  answered  all  your  questions.  And  what  a 
quantity  I  have  given  you  to  read  ! 

Believe  me  truly  your  obliged 

H.    MARTINEAU. 

0  yes,  —  I  have  Austin's  "  Jurisprudence  "  on  my  shelves. 

But  whatever  she  did,  though  in  the  most  simple  and  private 
manner,  was  sure  to  attract  public  attention  in  an  inexplicable 
way,  both  from  her  village  neighbours,  the  labourers  and  me- 
chanics, and  her  country  neighbours,  the  nobles  and  gentry. 
The   former  sought  her  a*  a  sourc©  of  instruction,   help,   and 
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information,    and   "the   noble    lords    in    the   fliair"  gave    her 
health  as  such  at  public  entertainments. 

^\»tliing  is  more  interesting  t<.)  liouscwives  than  to  kiiuw  liow 
their  contemporaries  live;  and  notliing  was  more  intt-ri'stiiig  to 
the  great  writer  on  political  economy  than  the  details  of  domestic 
economy  the  world  over.  The  world  will  repay  to  her  the  com- 
pliment. Delow  are  subjoined  the  accounts  of  one  year  at  The 
Knoll. 
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nd. 

SERVICE. 


Such  was  The  Knoll,  Harriet  Martineau's  house,  and  such 
was  its  mistress  :  no  less  admirable  was  her  household. 

All  interests  there  were  harmonized  and  welded  into  one ;  for 
she  could  not  help  treating  her  servants  as  if  they  were  her 
cliildren,  and  their  deferential  duty  was  truly  lilial.  They  gen- 
erally came  to  her  young  and  lived  witli  her  long ;  and  friends 
visiting  her  at  intervals  never  failed  to  notice,  from  time  to 
time,  their  improvement  in  manners,  general  appearance,  and 
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intelligence.  There  were  who  made  light  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  "  higher  classes,"  because  in  one  of  the  "  Illustrations " 
a  certain  Lady  F.  is  described  as  treating  her  servants  with 
affection.  But  she  always  thought  it  a  libel  on  every  class  to 
assume  that  they  have  not  all  one  human  heart,  and  she  wrote 
this  tale  as  an  example,  and  painted  this  portrait  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  higher  class  from  the  aspersion  of  being  without 
exception  indifferent  to  the  humbler.  Yet  she  recommended 
to  all  the  dress  and  expenditure  suited  to  their  means  and  con- 
dition. "We  have  already  seen  that  slie  understood  so  thor- 
oughly the  theory  of  domestic  service,  that  persons  who  saw 
her  name  for  the  first  time  on  the  little  title-page  of  "  The  Maid 
of  All  Work  "  supposed  she  must  herself  be  a  servant.  Looking 
over  these  little  guides  to  domestic  details  in  after  years,  how 
many  have  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  Scripture  :  ""Whoso 
is  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant."  xs'either  the 
education  nor  the  household  training  of  her  servants  was  neg- 
lected, and  their  devotedness  was  the  natural  fruit  of  her  loving 
care. 

I  was  authorized  by  the  writers  to  print  the  subjoined  cor- 
respondence, seeing  I  so  much  desired  it,  as  more  illustrative 
than  any  statement  of  mine  :  — 

MRS.   MARTHA  ANDREWS  TO  MISS  MARTINEAU. 

My  dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  I  write  a  line  to  say  that  I  hope 
dear  ]\[rs.  Martineau  is  better  this  week.  I  have  thought  much  of 
her  to-day  as  I  was  looking  over  a  menioianduni  I  have  of  our  first 
meeting.  I  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  her,  just  as  I  put 
it  down  at  the  time. 

^^  September  24,  1847.  —  I  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  Miss 
Martineau,  who  was  now  become  my  mistress. 

"  We  travelled  together  to  Birmingham,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  I  felt  in  her  company  ;  and  the  day  was  glorious.  I  enjoyed 
the  journey  exceedingly,  the  country  was  so  beautiful  ;  and  we  passed 
so  many  coimtry  churches,  and  here  and  there  a  hill  in  the  distance. 
We  were  met  at  tlie  station  by  Miss  M.'s  brother.  We  stayed  a  fort- 
night at  Edgbaston,  and  I  was  so  happy  I " 

I  hope  I  am  not  intruding  by  referring  to  the  past,  but  I  had  in- 
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deed  forgotten  it  till  to-d;iv,  when  I  dropped  upon  it,  and  I  just  copy 
it  down,  as  I  then  wrote  it,  after  f,'ettin,^'  to  Ambleside. 

With  kind  love  and  duty  to  Mrs.  Marlineau,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
the  same  from 

Your  humble  and  aH'trtiouali;  servant, 

MARTHA. 

It  was  to  tliis  servant,  whom  she  always  mentioned  as  "  my 
dear  ^lartha,"  that  her  mistress  wrote  the  following  letter  while 
in  near  prospect  of  death. 

Ambleside,  March  31. 

Dear  Martha,  —  I  have  been  anxious  for  some  time  to  send  you 
a  line  under  my  own  hand,  and  now  I  do  it,  partly  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  interesting  and  gratifying  letter  to  me,  and  partly  to  ask 
your  acceptance  of  a  little  gift  from  me  which  I  hope  to  send  by  the 
next  post  (as  I  cannot  put  in  the  packet  on  a  Sunday).  It  is  a  brooch 
containing  a  bit  of  my  hair.  Wa  cut  off  my  long  hair  lately,  and 
I  knew  you  would  like  to  have  a  piece,  so  I  had  it  set  in  a  brooch  ; 
and  I  send  it  now,  not  at  all  knowing  how  long  I  may  be  able  to 
hold  converse  with  you  in  any  way. 

You  are  fully  aware  of  my  state,  I  believe,  —  that  I  may  live  for 
even  many  months  ;  but  that  it  is  more  probable  that  I  shall  go  off 

suddenly  in  one  of  the  sinking  fits  which  occur  every  few  days 

But  we  all  think  the  sudden  and  easier  ending  the  more  probable. 
One  does  not  think  of  having  any  personal  wishes  in  matters  so 
serious  and  solemn  ;  but  when  I  consider  my  dear  nieces  (Maria 
especially  as  head  nurse),  and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  for  me, 
and  the  anxiety  to  so  many  friends  of  my  being  in  so  precarious  a 
state,  and,  I  may  add,  my  own  former  experience  of  long  illness,  I 
certainly  feel  that  the  end,  whenever  it  conies,  will  be  a  welcome 
release. 

I  have  no  g7'eat  suffering,  though  of  course  1  never  feel  well,  and 
often  very  ill,  —  with  the  strange  ailments  which  attend  a  disordered 
circulation  and  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  prevents  our  being  as  cheerful  a  little  houseliold  as  you  could 
easily  find.  We  have  no  concealments,  and  we  do  not  wish  any 
thing  in  our  lot  to  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  We  employ  ourselves, 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  valley  ;  and  one  friend  or  relation  comes 
after  another.  Sister  Higginson  came  first  ;  then  Mr.  Atkinson  for 
a  month  ;  then  my  brother  Robert,  who  left  us  to-day  ;  and  next, 
my  sister,  his  wife,  will  come  in  Susan's  place.  My  sister  Rachel  I 
saw  in  London.     Elizabeth  and  Caroline  are  as  kind  and  good  as  can 
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be,  and  so  is  your  brother.*  I  have  taken  care  that  my  good  ser- 
vants shall  be  protected  and  assisted  after  my  death,  as  I  have  told 
him.  I  am  so  happy  to  think,  dear  Martha,  that  you  look  back 
on  your  abode  here  as  a  not  unprofitable  time,  —  morally.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  believe  that,  at  Jhat  important  period  of  your  life, 
you  were  able  to  derive  benefit  from  your  position,  and  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  telling  me  so.  Of  my  affection  for  you, 
you  need  no  fresh  assurance.  If  this  should  be  the  last  time  of  my 
writing  to  you,  accept  from  me,  with  confidence,  the  assurance  of 

the  love  of 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

H.  MARTINEAU. 

My  kind  regards  and  wishes  to  your  good  husband. 

TO   MRS.    MARTINEAU. 

My  dear  Madam,  —  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  that  I  at- 
tempt these  few  lines,  as  it  possibly  may  be  the  last  time.  Still  I 
think  that  if  you  are  able  to  be  calm  and  cheerful  in  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  surely  I  ought  not  to  be  unhappy  or  selfish  ;  and  I 
wish  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  many  lessons  I  have 
learnt  from  jon.  I  only  wish  I  was  able  to  carry  them  out  more 
efficiently.  All  the  instruction  I  received  from  you  comes  fresh  into 
my  mind.  One  great  principle  was  love  and  forbearance  with  others, 
not  to  be  so  rash  in  judging  others,  —  suspicious,  &c.,  which  I  remem- 
l)er  I  was,  very  strongly,  when  I  first  came  to  live  with  you.  Then 
the  lessons  on  calmness  and  patience  under  trouble,  —  the  desire  for 
honesty  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  These  things  I  have  endeavoured 
to  work  upon,  and  now  I  try  to  use  the  same  influence  on  the  minds 
of  those  under  my  power.  But  your  influence,  of  course,  was  greater 
than  I  can  expect  to  have,  because  I  felt  that  strong  love  for  you 
\\hich  not  many  servants  have  or  can  have,  because  they  and  their 
employers  arc  differently  situated.  I  have  often  thought  of  the  great 
dangers  we  were  exposed  to,  had  it  not  been  for  your  love  and  kind- 
ness to  us. 

Then  to  act  conscientiously  to  our  own  hurt.  I  earnestly  wish 
this  noble  principle  was  more  taught.  What  a  different  state  of 
society  there  would  be  ! 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  troubling  you.  Please  to  accept  my 
warmest  love.     I  hope  you  may  yet  be  spared  for  some  time  to  the 

*  Mrs.  Martineau's  farm-servant. 
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world  and  those  that  lovt;  you.  I  <;an  say  with  trutli  that  the  kind 
attentions  I  liave  received  have  not  increased  my  pride  or  my  ambi- 
tion. I  feel  thankful  and  liundth*.  This  less(Ui  alscj  I  have  learnt 
from  you. 

With  many  thanks  Un-  all  the  past,  I  remain,  my  dear  madam, 

Yours  aflectionately, 

MAKTHA. 

The  guests  at  Tlio  Kimll  were  often  iini)ressed  liy  tin-  dfvutiid- 
ness  they  witnessed  of  both  mistress  and  maids.  One  of  these, 
a  visitor  from  America,  who  had,  as  the  friend  of  the  mistress, 
received  much  attention  from  the  maid,  wrote  to  her  afterwards, 
with  a  gift  distinctively  American,  —  a  gold  eagle. 

Twenty  years  of  such  service  justifies  such  a  reply.  The 
handwriting  is  that  of  a  person  of  cultivation ;  and  guests  were 
always  prompt  to  say,  in  view  of  this  devotedness, 

"  How  well  in  thee  ai)pears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world." 

May  15,  1873. 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  really  do  not  feel  equal  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  your  beautiful  letter.  The  contents  surprised  me  very  much. 
Please  accept  hearty  thanks  for  your  handsome  present,  and  for 
what  you  so  touchingly  allude  to  in  my  long  service  at  The  Knoll. 
I  hope  to  spend  it  in  "  remembrance  of  you." 

I  feel  sure  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  our  prospects 
are  getting  brighter.  I  need  scarcely  add  it  has  been  a  most  trying 
tinie  since  Miss  Jane  M.  left  us.  Her  illness  has  been  a  terrible 
sorrow  to  my  mistress,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  she  now  begins  to  take 
comfort  and  courage  again.  The  last  three  months  there  is  much 
more  ease  and  quiet.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  to  Leamington 
to  see  Miss  Jane  the  week  before  last,  and  found  she  was  really  get- 
ting on,  and  she  assured  me  she  felt  conscious  of  returning  strength, 
and  the  great  object  of  her  life  is  to  come  back  to  us.  She  longs  to 
be  by  her  aunt's  side  again  :  there  is  such  a  stro7ig  union  of  affection 
between  them,  that  I  trust  they  will  be  united  again. 

My  mistress  is  in  real  delight  about  the  steady  improvement,  and 
is  quite  content  to  wait.  Of  course  we  do  our  very  best  for  her,  and 
she  often  tells  me  we  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  she  does  not  praise  in  those  around  her. 

I  sometimes  feel  I  should  ill  deserve  many  blessings  if  I  indulged 
in  any  regret,  and  daily  I  preserve  a  tranquillity  which  I  earnestly 
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hope  may  not  he  construed  into  indifference.  I  regard  my  mistress 
with  as  much  reverence  as  I  do  affection,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  bright 
privilege  to  do  all  I  can  for  her  in  my  humble  Avay ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me ! 

I  often  wish  you  could  see  her,  she  is  such  a  handsome  old  lady. 
The  cap  you  sent  her  makes  her  look  almost  divine.  I  'm  quite  sure 
she  is  much  better  since  taking  the  phosphate  you  sent.  TVe  go  on  so 
regularly  and  comfortably !  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  little  strength 
to  struggle  with  difficulties. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  wishing  you  health 

and  happiness, 

I  remain,  gratefully  and  respectfully, 

CAROLINE. 


HOSPITALITY. 

It  was  not  her  fame  only,  but  also  her  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  hospitality,  that  drew  around  her  so  many  guests.  She  was 
most  anxious  to  receive  the  friends  of  her  American  life.  The 
Hutchinson  family — the  sweet  singers  of  our  American  Israel — 
sung  to  her  upon  her  own  lawn  at  The  Knoll  the  songs  of  her 
other  beloved  land.  Either  to  Tynemouth  or  The  KnoU  came 
almost  all  the  early  abolitionists.  To  her  came  Sumner  in  his 
youth,  and  received  from  her  an  introduction  to  her  numerous 
London  friends ;  and  so  many  others  came  that  it  were  in  vain 
to  try  to  name  them  all.  "  She  is  so  —  well,  fascinating  !  "  they 
all  said  ;  "  there  is  no  other  word  for  her." 

There  are  some  inconveniences,  however,  attending  a  great 
fame,  a  reputation  for  hospitality,  and  a  general  benevolence. 
As,  for  example,  when  her  maid  saw  carriages  descending,  the 
occupants  standing  up  with  their  heads  stretched  forward  in 
search  of  The  Knoll,  she  could  not  help  being  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  they  must  needs  be  admitted.  "  Caroline  is  so  soft- 
hearted ! "  said  her  mistress  to  an  old  friend,  an  inmate  for 
the  time  being  ;  "  visitors  tell  her  they  cannot  go  away  with- 
out seeing  me,  when  I  am  too  much  engaged  or  too  ill  perhaps 
to  receive  them."  "  But  what  can  I  do,  ma'am  1 "  interrupts  Caro- 
line.    "  What  can  I  do  when  they  tell  me  tjiey  worship  you, 
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ma'am!  au<l  tluit  they  were  brought  up  u[n)n  yuur  works!  — 
they  have  come  rimn  ever  so  far  and  IVdni  every  where  to  see 
you!"  And  ( 'ar<-liiic  couM  scltldiu  help  fairly  yielding  u[)  the 
castle. 

Mrs.  Parkinson,  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  cottage  near 
the  gate,  u.sed  to  say,  "  If  I  had  a  penny  for  every  time  they 
stop  the  coaclnuan  to  ask  where  Miss  Martineau  lives,  I  should 
be  a  rich  woman." 

Hither  it  was  that  statesmen  came  across  the  country  for  an 
interchange  of  thought  with  her ;  here  it  was  that  she  wrote  the 
Autobiography  ;  and  some  few  of  them,  who  were  trusted  and 
valued  friends,  were  privileged  to  read  it.  One  of  these  was  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  read  it  with  the  feelings  he  thus  expresses, 
for  "  such  an  infidel  "  as  herself :  — 

London,  December  12,  1855. 

My  dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  It  is  difficult  to  read  your  account 
of  yoiu-self  with  a  serenity  like  your  own.  I  most  earnestly  trust 
that  the  decline  may  be  gentle  and  painless. 

I  should  wish  you  to  be  entirely  guided  by  your  own  judgment 
and  inclination  in  inserting  or  omitting  any  thing  about  myself,  only 
be  assured  I  could  never  have  the  baseness  or  the  blindness  to  shrink 
from  such  companionship. 

I  should  have  much  liked  to  see  you  again,  and  to  visit  you  in  your 
gabled  and  terraced  abode,  but  this  must  not  be  for  the  present,  at 
least,  as  I  am  just  setting  out  again  for  my  island. 

May  that  spirit  of  love  and  justice  to  which  I  believe  you  have 
always  wished  to  be  faithful  be  evermore  wdth  you. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

CARLISLE. 

Notwithstanding  her  suffering  condition  during  the  twenty 
years  preceding  her  death,  and  the  amount  of  literary  and  other 
work  she  did,  I  suppose  no  one  ever  welcomed  so  many  visitors 
of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  heart-failure 
under  which  she  laboured  made  it  sometimes  impossible  to  admit 
those  she  most  wished  to  see ;  and  to  one  of  them  she  expressed 
her  regret  as  she  felt  it,  strongly  :  — 

"  I  would  willingly  die  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ;  but  if  it 
should  km  me,  it  would  make  you  unhappy  for  life." 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  for  whom  Mrs.  jMartineau  cherished  a  deep 
affection,  was  previous  to  this  time  a  guest  at  The  Knoll.  She 
gives  her  sister  Emily  an  account  of  that  visit,  —  the  second 
event  in  their  earlier  acquaintance.     She  says  :  — 

"  I  am  at  Miss  Martineau's  for  a  week.  Her  house  is  very  pleasant 
both  within  and  without  ;  arranged  at  all  points  with  admirable 
neatness  and  comfort.  Her  visitors  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty  ; 
what  she  claims  for  herself  she  allows  them.  I  rise  at  my  own 
hour,"  breakfast  alone I  pass  the  morning  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  in  her  study.  At  two  o'clock  we  meet,  talk  and  walk 
till  five,  — her  dinner-hour,  —  spend  the  evening  together,  when  she 
converses  fluently  and  abundantly,  and  with  the  most  complete  frank- 
ness. I  go  to  my  own  room  soon  after  ten,  and  she  sits  up  writing 
letters.  She  appears  exhaustless  in  strength  and  spirits,  and  indefati- 
gable in  the  faculty  of  labour  :  she  is  a  great  and  good  woman  ;  of 
course  not  without  peculiarities,  but  I  have  seen  none  as  yet  that  an- 
noy me.  She  is  both  hard  and  warm  hearted,  abrupt  and  affectionate. 
I  believe  she  is  not  at  all  conscious  of  her  o"\\ti  absolutism.  When 
I  tell  her  of  it,  she  denies  the  charge  warmly  ;  then  I  laugh  at  her.  I 
believe  she  almost  rules  Ambleside.     Some   of  the  gentry  dislike 

her,  but  the  lower  orders  have  a  great  regard  for  her I  have 

truly  enjoyed  my  visit  here Miss  Martineau  I  relish  inexpres- 
sibly  

"  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  wonderful  endowments,  both  intellec- 
tual and  physical  ;  and  though  I  share  few  of  her  opinions,  and  regard 
her  as  fallible  on  certain  points  of  judgment,  I  must  still  award  her 
my  sincerest  esteem.  The  manner  in  which  she  combines  the  highest 
mental  culture  with  the  nicest  discharge  of  feminine  duties  filled  me 
with  admiration  ;  while  her  affectionate  kindness  earned  my  grati- 
tude  I  think  her  good  and  noble  qualities  far  outweigh  her 

defects.  It  is  my  habit  to  consider  the  individual  apart  from  his  (or 
her)  reputation  ;  practice  independent  of  theory  ;  natural  disposition 
isolated  from  acquired  opinion.  Harriet  Martineau's  person,  practice, 
and  character  inspire  me  with  the  truest  affection  and  respect." 

After  another  visit  at  The  Knoll  she  writes  thus  :  — 

"  Of  my  kind  hostess  herself  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high. 
Without  being  able  to  share  all  her  opinions,  —  philosophical,  political, 
or  religious,  —  without  adopting  her  theories,  I  yet  find  a  worth  and 
greatness  in  herself,  and  a  consistency  and  benevolence  and  persever- 
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ance  in  her  practice,  such  as  win  the  sincerest  esteem  and  affection. 
She  is  not  a  person  to  be  judged  l)y  lu-r  wiilin--  al-piir,  l»ut  rather  by 
her  own  deeds  and  liie,  than  which  nothing  can  l)o  more  exemplary  or 
nobler.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  the  benefactress  of  Ambleside,  yet 
takes  no  sort  of  credit  to  herself  for  her  active  and  indefatigable  phi- 
lanthropy. The  government  of  her  household  is  admiral>ly  atlininis- 
tered  ;  all  she  does  is  well  done,  from  the  writing  of  a  history  down 
to  the  quietest  feminine  occupation.  No  sort  of  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect is  allowed  under  her  rule,  and  yet  she  is  not  over-strict,  or  too 
rigidly  exacting  ;  her  servants  and  her  poor  neighbours  love  as  well 
as  respect  her. 

"  I  need  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  talking  too  much  about 
her,  merely  because  my  mind  is  just  now  deeply  impressed  with  what 
I  have  seen  of  her  intellectual  power  and  moral  worth." 

Charlotte  Bronte  mentions  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  been  de- 
scribed to  her  as  a  combination  of  the  Greek  sage  of  antiquity 
Avith  the  modern  European  man  of  science. 

"  But,"  she  says,  "  he  serenely  denies  us  our  hope  in  immortality, 
and  quietly  blots  from  man's  future,  heaven  and  the  life  to  come. 
That  is  why  a  savour  of  bitterness  seasoned  my  feeling  towards 
him." 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  predisposition,  she  should  herself 
have  been  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  publication  of  "  The 
Letters." 

They  had  talked  of  Comte,  on  whoso  lectures  Mrs.  Martineau 
was  then  engaged ;  she  had  admired  the  laborious  devotedness 
which  could  compel  into  an  English  existence  a  work  so  utterly 
opposite  in  character  to  the  impressive  fictions  that  occupied  her 
own  mind,  but  she  was  too  strongly  bound  to  the  past  to  be 
willing  to  cast  a  thought  beyond  its  vague  shadows  on  futurity. 
She  accepted,  as  it  was  natural  for  a  clergyman's  daughter  to  do, 
the  clerical  declarations  that  philosophy  was  atheism  ;  and  so  she 
told  her  friend.  Harriet  Marti neau's  affection  was  in  no  way 
impaired  by  this.  She  thanks  her  friend  warmly  for  the  frank- 
ness of  the  letter,  saying,  — 

"  It  charmed  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Only  one  remark.  I 
have   no   objection  to  words,   when,  as  you   do,  people   understand 
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things  ;  but  I  am  not  an  atheist  according  to  the  settled  meaning  of 
the  term.  An  atheist  is  'one  who  rests  in  second  causes/  who  sup- 
poses things  that  he  knows  to  be  made  or  occasioned  by  other  things 
that  he  knows.  This  seems  to  me  complete  nonsense  ;  and  this 
Bacon  condemns  as  the  stupidity  of  atheism,  I  cannot  conceive  the 
absence  of  a  First  Cause  ;  but  then  I  contend  that  it  is  not  a  person, 
i.  e.  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable,  and  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  being  so.  Now,  though  the  superficial,  ignorant,  and 
prej  udiced  will  not  see  this  distinction,  you  will ;  and  it  vnR  be  clear 
to  you  what  scope  is  left  for  awe  and  reverence  imder  my  faith." 

This  extract  is  from  a  very  long  letter,  full  of  news  and  pleas- 
ant thoughts,  ending  thus  :  — 

"  My  lecture  was  upon  Wickliffe  ;  was  in  raptures  with  it. 

Now  I  must  go  to  my  proofs,  my  dear.  How  I  like  to  think  that  I 
have  you,  be  you  any  where  from  atheist  to  Latter-day  Saint ;  I  don't 
care,  as  long  as  you  love  me,  without  regard  to  the  results  of  the  un- 
derstanding." 

More  correspondence  there  was,  and  it  was  not  on  this 
ground  that  Charlotte  Bronte  felt  for  a  time  repelled  from  her 
friend.  She  had  earnestly  adjured  Harriet  Martineau  to  give  her 
a  full  and  frank  opinion  of  her  novel,  "  Vilette ; "  and,  how- 
ever affectionately  and  thoughtfully  given,  it  was  only  the  more 
painful  to  the  receiver,  seeing  that  it  confirmed  the  current  and 
more  roughly  expressed  opinion  of  the  world.  Greater  experience 
than  Miss  Bronte  possessed  would  come  to  her,  doubtless  Har- 
riet Martineau  thought,  in  season  to  correct  the  fault  in  question. 

It  is  painful  to  remember  that  Charlotte  Bronte  did  not  live 
to  profit  by  the  just  criticism  she  had  so  ardently  evoked.  More 
knowledge  of  some  kinds  would  in  all  probability  have  shown 
her  its  justice.  But  death  prevented  the  two  friends  from  again 
meeting. 

The  aff'ectionate  fear  of  the  younger  that  the  publication  of 
"  The  Letters  "  might  deprive  H.  Martineau  of  valued  friends 
proved  entirely  unfounded. 

Perhaps  the  best  w^ay  of  correcting  certain  mistakes  that  are 
noticeable  in  periodicals,  even  to  this  day,  is  to  insert  this  letter 
from  Harriet  Martineau  to  the  editor  of  **  Men  of  the  Time." 
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Amblksidk,  March  22,  1856. 
Sir, —  Mr.  Miinuy  is  always  ^latl  to  receive  inlurmation  of  mis- 
takes ill  his  hand-books  ;  and  1  presume  you  wish  to  be  made  aware 
of  all  such  serious  errors  in  y<nir  "Men  of  the  Time"  as  may  dis- 
credit a  work  upon  so  excellent  a  plan.  The  mistakes  of  fact  in  the 
notice  of  myself  are  so  numerous,  and  I  must  say  so  inexcusable,  con- 
sidering thi'  means  of  information  that  exist  in  print,  that  you  ought 
to  be  informed  of  them  on  authority,  in  order  to  their  rectification. 
If  allowed  to  remain,  such  mistakes  discredit  the  whole  work,  as  is 
the  case  already  with  my  family  and  friends,  who  ask  how  they  can 
trust  any  part  of  the  book,  when  any  one  memoir  is  so  uimecessariltj 
full  of  errors. 

1.  My  forefathers  were  not  manufacturers,  but  surgeons.  It  was 
that  profession  which  descended  from  generation  to  generation. 

2.  There  was  no  silk  manufacturer  in  Norwich  till  after  my  fathei-'s 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  family  from  the  city.  My  father  (the 
first  manufacturer  of  the  family)  was  a  bombazine  and  camlet  manu- 
facturer. 

3.  This  is  the  most  important  mistake  of  all,  because  it  deprives 
my  parents  of  honour  due  to  them.  My  education  was  not  of  the 
"  limited  character "  imputed.  On  the  contrary,  my  parents  gave 
their  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  an  education  of  a  very  high  order, 
including  sound  classical  instruction  and  training.  What  the  family 
have  done  is  sufficient  evidence  that  their  education  w^as  not  of  "  a 
limited  character." 

4.  It  was  in  1834  that  I  went  to  America. 

5.  ''  Deerbrook "  has  been  more  popular  than  almost  any  of  my 
works,  and  has  gained  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other.  It  has 
gone  through  two  large  editions  (a  rare  thing  for  a  novel)  and  I  have 
disposed  of  it  for  a  third. 

6.  Lord  Grey  never  offered  me  a  pension.  The  one  which  was  at 
first  proposed  was  not  £  150,  but  £  300. 

7.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1842,  and  not  1853,  that  my  medical  man 
declared  me  incurably  ill. 

8.  Rev,  James  Martineau  was  not  of  the  party  to  the  East,  or  ever 
in  the  East  at  all.  The  names  of  the  party  are  given  in  my  "  Eastern 
Life." 

9.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  a  "  Mesmerist,"  but  a  philosophical  student, 
and  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune.  The  standing  of  the 
"  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Development "  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
different  as  possible  from  that  groundlessly  asserted  in  the  memoir. 
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10.  My  versicni  of  Coiiite  does  not  close  the  list  of  my  laboiu*s. 

11.  One  of  the  best  received  and  most  important  of  my  books  is 
not  mentioned,  —  "  Household  Education." 

12.  Xobody  has  witnessed  "  flashes  of  wit  "  from  me.  The  giving 
me  credit  for  wit  shows  that  the  writer  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
me 

Now,  what  will  you  do  ?  Of  course,  you  will  not  allow  proved 
errors  to  continue  to  circulate  uncontradicted.  Will  you  cancel  these 
notices,  or  print  this  letter,  or  what  will  you  do  ? 

You  are  probably  aware  that  I  am  mortally  ill.  I  have  written  and 
got  printed  an  Autobiography,  which  ^vill  be  published  immediately 
after  my  death.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  case,  as  your  notice  will 
then  be  withdrawn.  It  is  the  interval  between  this  time  and  that, 
that  you  have  to  provide  for  :  and  I  hope  to  hear,  before  I  decide  on 
a  public  contradiction,  what  course  you  propose  to  take. 

Yours  obediently, 

HARRIET  MARTI NE AIT. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  editor  of  "  Men  of  the 
Time  "  was  much  obliged  by  the  corrections,  and  profited  by 
them  immediately. 

When  I  consented  to  Harriet  Martineau's  desire  that  I  should 
make  such  additions  as  I  judged  proper  to  her  Autobiograpliy, 
I  entreated  her  to  allow  me  the  publication  of  such  letters  as  I 
might  select  from  her  correspondence  with  myself.  The  follow- 
ing is  her  reply,  with  this  preliminary  note  :  — 

"  For  publication  if  you  wish  it." 

Ambleshde,  June  11,  1855. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  You  desire  my  permission  to  publish,  after 
my  death,  certain  letters  of  mine  to  yourself.  Mr.  Atkinson  desires 
permission  to  give  you  some  of  my  letters  to  him  for  publication.  I 
give  you  my  sanction  with  entire  willingness,  and  I  hope  you  will 
employ  it  as  freely  as  you  like  in  regard  to  these  two  sets  of  let- 
ters. 

Such  use  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle  on 
which  I  have  forbidden,  in  my  will,  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  my  private  correspondence.  That  interdict  is  grounded  on  the 
objection  that  all  freedom  and  security  in  epistolary  correspondence 
are  destroyed  by  the  liability  that  unreserved  communication  may 
hereafter  become  pubHc.     No  such  danger  is  incurred  when  writer 
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and  receiver  agree  to  make  known  what  they  have  said  to  each  other. 
There  would  be  no  tii-eside  confidence  if  tete-d-tete  conversation  were 
liable  to  get  abroad,  through  some  third  person  thinking  what  he  had 
overheard  might  be  useful.  But  if  the  two  talkers  agree  to  say  else- 
where what  they  have  said  to  each  other,  there  can  be  no  jtossible 
()l)j('ciiou  to  their  doing  so. 

Vou  have,  therefore,  my  full  permission  t(j  make  any  use  you  please 
of  any  thing  I  have  written  to  you  ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  has  the  same, 
as  1  am  going  to  tell  him. 

Youi's  affectionately, 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

"Christianity,  I  conceive,  is  to  be  re-estal)lisheil  by  clear  development  of  its 
original  essential  truths.  No  religion  can  now  prevail  which  is  not  plainly  seen 
to  minister  to  our  noblest  sentiments  and  powers,  and  unless  Christianity  fuHils 
this  condition  I  cannot  wish  it  success.''  —  Channing. 

"There  is  no  condition  in  life,  no  degree  of  talent,  no  form  of  principle, 
which  affords  protection  against  an  accusation  [as  of  Atheism]  that  levels 
conditions,  confounds  characters,  renders  men's  virtues  their  sins,  and  rates 
them  as  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  have  influence,  though  attained  in  the 
noblest  manner  and  used  for  the  best  purposes."  —  Walter  Scott. 

"  But  the  commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higlier  than  the  commandment 
over  the  will :  for  it  is  a  commandment  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  understand- 
ing of  man,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will 
itself.  For  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and  in  their  cogitations,  imaginations, 
opinions,  and  beliefs,  but  knowledge  and  learning."  —  Bacon. 

Harriet  Martixeau,  by  indei)en(lent  tlioiiglit,  study,  and 
travel  liaving  arrived  at  an  ascent  wlience  a  wider  view  of  ex- 
istence became  visible  to  her  ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  after  long- 
study  and  induction,  having  attained,  by  a  new  application  of 
an  old  method,  the  knowledge  for  which  she  was  labouring,  it 
followed,  after  lie:  cure  by  tli3  means  he  recommended  to  the 
lady  whose  mesmeric  patient  she  had  been,  that  he  became  a 
personal  acquaintance,  a  coadjutor  in  philosojihical  pursuits,  and 
ultimately  a  most  valued  iriend.  He  was  not  "a  mesmerist," 
but  a  philosophical  student  of  all  natural  ])henomcna  ;  and,  being 
a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  was  at  liberty  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  examination  of  facts  and  the  search  for  truth. 

It  was  he  who,  Margaret  l-'uller  thought,  possessed  "a  line 
instinctive  nature  :  "  — 

VOL.    II. 
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"  A  man  of  about  thirty  ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers ;  tall  and 
finely  formed,  with  a  head  for  Leonardo  to  paint ;  mild  and  com- 
posed, but  thoughtfid  and  sagacious  ;  he  does  not  think,  but  perceives 
and   acts.     He  is  intimate  with  artists,  having  studied   architecture 

himself,  as  a  profession Sometimes  stationary  and  acting  in 

the  affairs  of  other  men,  sometimes  wandering  about  the  world  and 
learning,  —  he  seems  bound  by  no  tie,  and  yet  looks  as  if  he  had  rela- 
tions in  every  place." 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  noted,  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  though 
so  rapid  in  thought,  was  pre-eminently  a  thinker;  possessing 
that  faculty  of  clear,  methodical  explanation  of  the  essence,  the 
nature,  and  the  qualities  of  things,  that  Plato  rates  so  highly. 

The  results  of  research  on  the  part  of  Harriet  Martineau  and 
himself,  as  given  in  "The  Letters"  they  conjointly  published, 
were  popularly  called  "  views  ; "  but  having  had  watrning  suffi- 
cient that  common  fame  is  as  deceitful  as  the  human  heart,  and 
sometimes  as  desperately  wicked,  I  determined  not  to  rely  upon 
it ;  and  I  frankly  asked  Mr.  Atkinson  wdiat  were  his  "  views." 
Hers  I  had  already  learned  :  and  it  seemed  but  fair  to  ask  the 
question  of  himself,  and  thus  avoid  the  mistake  of  asking  one 
person  to  make  a  confession  of  faith  for  another.  "  The  Let- 
ters "  told  what  views  were  held  in  common  ;  but  each  being 
independent  in  mind,  it  seemed  needful  and  desirable  to  one 
deeply  interested  in  the  premises  to  learn  what  each  thought  at 
first  hand. 

This  was  Mr.  Atkinson's  reply  both  to  my  inquiries  respect- 
ing our  dear  friend's  now  failing  health,  and  toucliing  his  philo- 
sophical views  :  — 

MIL    ATKINSON  TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

May  20,  1856. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Chapman,  —  Thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I  like  to 
see  what  you  say  of  our  dear  friend  ;  and  she  is  a  dear  friend,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  we  shall  do  without  her.  It  seems  almost  unnatural 
that  such  a  fine  nature  and  clear  perception  should  be  dying  away 
like  a  flower,  astonishing  us  witli  its  great  beauty  for  an  hour,  and 
then  gone  for  ever. 

But  to  (picstiun  the  ways  of  nature  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
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human  lieart  is  the  j.roviiice  of  the  poet,  not  the  duty  of  the  philoso- 
pher. The  philosopher  must  leave  the  little  nook  of  his  own  nature, 
and  study  and  learn  obedience  to  the  divine  law  discovered  on  a 
wider  view.  It  is  this  peepin<,'  out  Irom  under  the  cover  of  self  that 
has  given  to  our  friend  Harriet  Martineau  this  wide  range  ol"  view 
and  this  superiority,  in  a  corrected  sense  of  the  end  and  ortler  of 
nature.  She  is  not  an  investigator,  a  discoverer  in  science,  but  she 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  philosopher,  as  a  lover  of  truth  in  a  highly 
practical  sense,  for  the  sake  of  nuinkind.  She  is  not  an  original 
philosophic  genius,  but  her  artistic  power  and  ability  to  learn  is 
extraordinary  :  and  more  extraordinary  still  is  the  power  of  seizing 
on  salient  points,  and  reproducing  in  a  clear  form  what  has  been 
imperfectly  stated  by  others. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  go  into  the  statement  of  what  I 
think  of  her  intellect  and  character  and  the  scope  of  her  powers. 
This  is  not  what  you  have  asked  me.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  quite 
assent  to  your  proposition  that,  had  our  friend  possessed  a  less  pure 
and  elevated  nature,  she  would  have  been  better  understood,  and 
more  certainly  received  the  praise  of  the  multitude  ;  more  especially 
in  relation  to  that  brave  exercise  of  her  free  nature  in  expressing 
opinions  which  she  conscientiously  believed  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  mankind.  That  the  views  promulgated  should  be  mistaken  and 
maligned  (as  you  notice)  is  of  small  consequence.  It  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  have  been  otherwise.  All  improved  and  true 
views,  and  almost  all  discoveries,  have  been  at  first  opposed  and 
maligned  ;  so  that  Bacon  very  properly  says,  "  There  is  no  worse 
augury  in  intellectual  matters  than  that  derived  from  unanimity," 
with  the  exception  of  divinity  and  politics  where  suffrages  are  allowed 
to  decide.  For  nothing  pleases  the  multitude  unless  it  strike  the  im- 
agination or  bind  down  the  understanding  -with  the  shackles  of  vulgar 
notions.  Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion's  remark  from  morals 
to  the  intellect,  "  that  men  should  immediately  examine  what  error 
or  fault  they  have  committed  when  the  multitude  concurs  with  and 
applauds  them."  Again,  says  Bacon,  "to  speak  plainly,  no  correct 
judgment  can  be  formed,  either  of  our  method  or  its  discoveries,  by 
those  anticipations  which  are  now  in  common  use  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
required  of  us  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very  method 
we  ourselves  arraign."  Hence  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to 
the  misinterpretation  and  disapproval  of  the  old  world  we  are  leaving 
behind  us. 

I  hope  it  is  no  presumption  to  say  this.     I  merely  speak  after  the 
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manner  and  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  one  who  has  endeavoured  to 
carry  forward  his  principles.  But  as  to  those  who  speak  or  think  or 
write  in  a  harsh  and  presumptuous  spirit  of  my  views,  I  would  remind 
them  that  "  they  who  live  m  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones ;"  for 
they  may  be  sure  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  their  own 
ground,  either  from  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

If  you  ask  what  I  am,  I  should  say,  a  rationalist ;  that  I  take  my 
view  from  the  point  of  reason.  Or  I  may  say  I  am  a  naturalist ;  a^ 
opposed  to  the  non-natural  or  supernatui'alists  ;  that  man  is  a  reasoning 
being,  and  that  his  progress  in  power  and  excellence  depends  on  his 
acquired  knowledge  of  nature  ;  —  of«nature  in  general,  but  of  human 
nature  in  particular.  I  see  and  feel  that  logic  or  reason  implies  the 
fixity  of  principles  ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  eternal  truths,  and  of 
universal  laws ;  and  until  we  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  things 
being  just  what  they  are,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  being  different 
in  law  and  principle,  we  have  a  sense  undeveloped  and  are  neither 
philosophers  nor,  strictly  speaking,  natural  beings.  "Neither  is  it 
possible  "  (says  Bacon)  "  for  any  power  to  loosen  or  burst  the  chain  of 
causes,  nor  is  nature  to  be  overcome,  except  by  submission."  Because 
the  power  of  man  over  nature,  and  over  his  own  nature,  rests  in  his 
knowledge  of  causes  ;  and  the  province  of  the  philosopher  is  to  trace 
all  efiects  to  their  causes  in  nature,  to  their  material  causes  and  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  concerned.  And  there 
is  no  possibility  of  an  exception  to  causation.  Hence  the  notion  of  an 
interfering  providence,  acting  by  results  and  by  a  free-will,  is  sheer 
nonsense  ;  the  shallow  and  dangerous  dreaming  of  unenlightened  and 
unphilosophic  minds.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  must  be  pur- 
sued as  a  pure  science  :  for  the  human  mind  in  general,  like  the 
separate  senses,  is  subject  to  error,  the  correction  of  which  imperfec- 
tion cannot  arise  out  of  meditation,  but  must  be  sought  by  experiment 
in  deep  investigation  into  causes,  and  by  the  analogies  of  knowledge. 
We  require  a  new  mode  of  investigation,  another  range  of  facts  ;  for 
the  attempt  to  understand  human  nature  by  reasoning  and  b}^  simple 
abstract  reflection,  without  a  scientific  procedure  by  experiment  and 
observation  by  which  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  is  absurd.  We 
may  as  well  try  to  live  by  the  study  of  the  multiplication-table, 
leaving  out  all  respect  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Bacon  finely  admonishes  :  "  But  if  any  individual  desire,  and  is 
anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of  present  discoveries, 
but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  by 
disputes,  but  nature  by  labour ;  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and 
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specious  opiiiioiis,  but  to  know  to  a  ci'itainty  and  demonstration,  let 
him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  join  willi  ns  ;  that  when  he  has  left  the 
antechambers  of  Nature  truddiii  by  tlif  nuiltiliKb,  an  entrance  may 
at  last  be  discovered  to  her  iimer  ai)artinents.''  Hut  tluMi,  i^rantiii^' 
all  this,  our  good  friends  or  enemies  of  the  old  world  may  say,  "  What 
becomes  of  those  sentiments  of  our  nature  that  have  been  exercised  in 
religion  ?"  I  reply,  that  those  sentiments  that  have  been  misdirected 
by  error,  and  crushed  by  folly  and  degrading  and  hideous  notions; 
which  have  been  little  better  than  a  jingle  of  words,  will  spring  up 
again  unimpeded, —  anew  growth  of  beautiful  flowers  in  our  path  ; 
for  our  philosophy  is  — 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. " 

But  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sentiments,  you  must  consider  that  I  speak  of  myself 
alone,  and  do  not  answer  for  our  friend's  agreeing  w^ith  me  implicitly. 
For  in  using  common  terms,  such  as  religion  or  spirit,  she  thinks  I 
shall  be  misunderstood. 

In  Fronde's  article*  you  will  find  a  reference  to  Appendix  0  (of 
"  The  Letters  "),  which  I  wrote  purposing  to  soften  any  ill  impression 
and  prevent  misinterpretation.  But  our  friend  thinks  the  terms  were 
misinterpreted  by  Fronde  ;  or,  as  she  expresses  herself  to-day,  in  a 
note  in  reply  to  what  I  told  her  I  should  write  to  you,  that  "  they 
will  be  supposing  the  old  bottles  to  hold  the  old  wine."  "To  be  sure, 
if  they  read  you  as  a  whole,  paying  due  attention  to  every  part,  they 
could  not  make  the  mistake  ;  but  then  people  are  so  run  away  with 
by  sounds  and  associations  !  "  This  is  quite  true,  but  we  cannot  in- 
vent new  terms  for  the  sentiments  ;  and  by  dropping  such  terms  as 
religion,  spirituality,  and  the  like,  we  shall  be  equally  misinterpreted, 
in  another  way,  and  be  called  dull,  cold,  unimpassioned  atheists,  dry 
reasoning  materialists,  and  indeed  be  found  wanting  in  the  faculties 
and  feelings  more  or  less  common  to  the  human  race.  But  with  this 
caution  people  must  be  indolent  indeed  if  they  misunderstand  me. 
True  philosophy,  in  an  emotional  sense,  may  be  termed  an  affection 
of  the  mind,  obedient  to  the  highest  reason  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
entertained  by  those  who,  as  Plutarch  says,  "  retain  the  foolish  and 
frightful  opinions  they  received  in  infancy."  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  old  world,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  old  world  is,  in 
reality,  the  young  world.  My  opinion  is,  then,  that  philosophy 
rightly  felt  as  well  as  understood  is  deeply  reverential,  and  a  pro- 

*  In  Eraser's  Magazine. 
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fouiidly  pure  religion,  and  the  only  high  and  elevating  religion  ; 
the  only  religion  completely  discarding  idol- worship  and  selfish 
]>nnciples  ;  the  only  religion  that  distinctly  excludes  pride,  in  the 
hunihling  sense  of  our  being  wholly  dependent  on  causes,  which,  in 
their  effects,  appear  as  a  uniform,  perpetual,  and  universal  miracle, 
in  the  wondrous  working  of  an  incomprehensible  something  we  term 
jinwer,  or  fundamental  nature,  or  the  nature  of  nature,  as  Bacon  calls 
ii  ;  or  the  first  cause,  more  commonly  termed  (or  can  be  termed)  nurac- 
ulous  :  —  this  idea  of  power,  ineanwhile,  in  contradistinction  to  our 
sensational  experience,  recognizing  the  course  of  eff'ects  ;  which  sen- 
sational appearances  (effects)  again,  from  their  order  and  beauty, 
rivet  attention  and  claim  a  tribute  from  the  feelings.  The  contem- 
plation, referring  to  the  cause  or  power,  is  wonder,  or  knowledge 
broken  off.  The  contemplation  of  the  effect  is  admiration  and  ex- 
c^uisite  enjoyment.  But  these  sentiments  with  which  I  am  so 
solemnly  impressed  iire  not  to  be  explained  in  a  few  lines  ;  may 
easily,  as  our  friend  fears,  be  mistaken  ;  and  are  hardly  to  be  compre- 
hended by  those  under  the  dreary  slavery  of  old  superstitions,  where 
jiower  is  personified  and  evil  is  personified,  just  as  Beauty,  Time, 
Strength,  and  Fleetness  were  personified  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
People  still  rest  among  the  same  or  similar  delusions,  the  "  spirit"  of 
power  being  shaded  off  into  three  distinctions,  opposed  by  the  Devil, 
who  really  seems  to  have  had  it  pretty  much  his  own  way  ;  and  in 
the  last  day  is  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  poor  human  race,  for 
eternal  damnation.  Now  I  really  don't  think  our  view  of  things, 
which  excludes  this  fearful  demon,  and  damnation,  can  he  so  very 
offensive.  But  if  I  am  to  be  damned  here  and  hereafter  for  discredit- 
ing the  Devil,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Yet  if  we  would  seek  that  spirit  of  excellence,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
power,  that  eternal  reason  or  mind  in  nature,  or  the  inspired  word 
that  is  spoken  from  the  depths  of  human  nature,  it  must  be,  as  it 
were,  by  an  invocation  of  the  enlightened  conscience  ;  by  an  appeal 
to  the  untrammelled  underst^inding  ;  by  a  deep  and  devoted  love  of 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  most  noble  ;  by  a  reverential  love  of  beauty 
and  excellence  in  every  form  ;  and  by  a  strict  fidelity  to  truth  an<l 
honour  :  for  truth  must  be  considered  what  Plato  terms  it,  "•  the 
liody  of  God  ;  and  light,  as  his  shadow."  The  religion  of  philosophy 
f-hould  pervade  our  whole  being,  and  prevail  throughout  our  whole 
life,  and  under  all  circumstances  :  should  be  seen  in  the  artist  de- 
voutly conscientious  towards  that  nature  which  he  so  loves  ;  in  the 
statesman's  disint.Mr-ted  labour  for  the  eood  of  mankind  ;  in  the  mer- 
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chant's  undeviating  honest  course  ;  ntiy,  in  fact,  must  be  seen  in  a 
growth  towards  true  magnanimity,  and  in  the  abnegation  of  self,  and 
in  the  respectful  feeling  of  every  man  towards  his  fellow-man. 

The  great  i)rivilege  of  the  freethinker  being  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  as  of  an  enterprise,  and,  freed  from  error,  to  learn  wisdom 
ia  a  deeper  devotion  to  truth,  and  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  depend  upon  it  we  shall  not  by  any  power  in 
reason,  or,  as  it  were,  j ugglery  of  the  intellect,  rob  human  nature  of 
its  devotional  feeling  and  hero-worship.  We  must  love,  though,  alas  ! 
that  love  may  be  often  blind  and  misplaced.  We  shall  retain  self- 
respect,  though  we  cease  to  have  pride.  We  shall  retain  the  desire  of 
iipprobation,  though  freed  from  the  slavery  of  vanity.  So  also  of  the 
devotional  feelings  :  they  will  retain  a  sphere  of  action  and  acquire  a 
more  healthy  vigour,  when  no  longer  perverted  and  misdirected  by 
the  belief  in  the  silly  fables  of  the  ancients.  Be  sure  the  devotional 
I'eelings  will  not  wither  away  and  perish  when  we  awake  from  the 
hnig  dream,  and  have  cast  down  the  idols  that  have  so  long  disgraced 
the  altar,  and  trampled  hell  under  our  feet,  and  extinguished  its 
"  eternal  fires,"  putting  to  flight  all  the  lies  and  blasphemies  conse- 
quent upon  those  erroneous  opinions  established  by  the  blind  igno- 
rance of  the  infant  world. 

Some  mean  l)y  philosophy  the  being  raised  above,  or  the  becoming 
indifferent  to,  the  accidents  of  life  ;  or  the  being,  as  it  were,  a  law  unto 
yourself.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  person  bearing  a  matter  philosophi- 
cally ;  we  never  say  a  person  bears  a  misfortune  religiously,  because 
few  of  the  old  religions  teach  fortitude,  but  chiefly  compensation  and 
tlie  low  principle  of  reward  and  punishment  for  "poor  miserable  sin- 
ni  rs."  But  sui)posing  I  call  the  fortitude  of  philosophy  the  religion, 
and  the  compensation  doctrine  a  worldly  and  vain  philosophy  :  —  shall 
I  lie  misunderstood  ?  And  when  I  say  that  philosophy  by  knowledge 
is  erecting  a  strong  mansion,  while  the  old  religions  are  but  propping 
up  a  tottering  house  that  was  built  on  a  shifting  sand-heap,  let  it  not 
for  an  instant  be  supposed  that  philosophy  ends  in  the  reasoning  our- 
s(4ves  out  of  ancient  beliefs  ;  for  a  clearance  from  such  beliefs  is  sim- 
ply opening  the  way,  and  making  it  possible  for  us  to  pursue  philoso- 
jihy,  somewhat  as  the  musician  runs  down  the  keys  to  make  silence 
ere  he  begins  his  song.  And  let  none  pride  themselves  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  natures,  though  there  be  some  that  truly  seem,  by  the 
l»eauty  of  this  form,  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  but  let  even  these 
rornemljer  that  the  best  minds  are  most  capable  of  being  improved, 
nnd  that  those  who  have  pronounced  dn  the  value  of  philosophy 
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have  been  the  giants  of  the  world,  some  of  the  noblest  and  the  best 
of  mankind.  The  pride  of  supposing  we  can  discern  good  from  evil 
without  knowledge  was  the  ignorant  pride  fabled  in  the  fall  of  Adam. 

Granting,  then,  the  l:>eauty  and  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  next 
(juestion  is,  what  kind  of  knowledge  it  is  we  are  chiefly  in  want  of,  and 
how  this  is  to  be  ac<juired  :  and  for  a  reply  to  this  I  refer  you  to  my 
published  letters  to  Harriet  Martineau  ;  for  the  critics  on  those  letters 
have  discussed  what  they  do  not  like,  but  have  not  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  that  which  would  lead  them  to  something  better  than 
they  at  present  like  :  and  instead  of  their  becoming,  by  the  force  of  a 
native  and  wild  reason,  sceptical  of  ancient  beliefs,  they  shall  become 
aL(|uainted  with  facts  which  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  delusion, 
and  the  reason  of  those  follies  which  have  so  beset  and  perverted  the 
human  understanding.  For  by  a  new  range  of  fact,  and  by  another 
method  alone,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  those  differences,  similitudes,  and  orders  which  are  the 
elements  of  a  true  science  ;  but  which  attained,  we  shall  then  define 
clearly  the  meaning  of  "  the  flesh  warring  against  the  sj)irit,"  and  of  that 
inspiration  speaking,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  depth  of  our  nature  ;  and 
by  the  study  of  abnormal  conditions,  and  by  a  new  view  and  experi- 
menting, learn  the  true  laws  of  our  being,  and  thence  attain  practical 
rules  for  our  guidance  ;  calmly  considering  the  facts,  yet  patiently 
waiting  upon  further  discoveries  ;  earnest  and  attentive  as  a  little  child 
beginning  to  learn,  and  hopeful  as  a  child  with  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge all  undiscovered  before  it,  and  humble  as  a  child  that,  feeling  its 
own  weakness,  seeks  knowledge  and  protection  from  without,  ever 
from  its  "  mother,"  —  that  is,  from  truth,  —  and  from  knowledge, 
which  has  been  termed  the  mind  of  that  nature  which  is  our  univer- 
sal parent.  And  the  man  who  thinks  himself  sufficient  unto  himself 
is  only  a  little  child  who  in  sheer  ignorance  and  folly  tliinks  itself 
wiser  than  its  parents. 

I  have  been  called  sceptical,  and  at  the  same  time  credulous  ;  and 
certainly  I  am  very  sceptical  of  opinions  derived  from  the  dark  ages, 
and  am  somewhat  credulous  in  respect  of  the  value  of  knowh-dge  and 
the  progress  of  the  race  when  more  enlightened  ;  and  if  peojtle  clioose 
to  consider  me  credulous  for  relating  simjdy,  and  without  haste;  or 
ostentation,  what  I  have  witnessed  an<l  carefully  stu»lied  for  so  many 
years,  for  believing,  in  fact,  that  which  1  know  to  be  true,  I  cannot  litlp 
it.  But  as  I  am  not  one  who  lives  after  tlie  (»pinions  of  others,  1  lan 
very  well  afford  to  leave  the  matters  I  have  advanced  to  be  credited 
And  proved  in  due  course,  when  men,  instead  of  uttering  indolent  criti- 
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cisra,  choose  to  investigate.  And  if  I  am  not  orthodox  in  science  any 
more  than  in  religion,  I  cannot  help  it ;  and  I  remember  what  has 
been  said  about  this  :  "  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is 
any  body  else's  doxy."  I  have  no  doubt  but  Franklin  was  thought 
credulous,  in  believing  that  he  brought  down  electricity  from  the 
passing  cloud  to  ring  the  little  bell  by  his  side.  And,  it  may  be,  he 
was  thought  sceptical  in  not  afterwards  believing  thunder  to  be  the 
voice  of  God.  We  must  submit  to  the  conditions  of  men's  minds  and 
the  judgment  of  our  times.  But  the  philosopher  need  no  longer 
Avaste  his  time  in  contending  with  error  and  folly,  but  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  the  tracing  of  effects  to  their 
natural  causes  in  order  to  discover  their  laws  of  action,  in  which  is 
hidden  power.  Formerly  men  put  lance  in  rest  to  uphold  the  vir- 
tue of  their  wives  or  the  beauty  of  their  mistresses  ;  and  engaged  in 
what  were  strangely  termed  holy  wars,  in  defence  of  their  religion  ; 
and  philosophers  were  not  wholly  free  from  this  contentious  spirit ; 
simply  because  they  were  not  yet  free  from  the  errors  of  the  divine 
and  the  metaphysician,  and  brought  down  upon  their  knees  to  the 
study  of  nature  out  of  the  little  world  of  their  own  thoughts,  as  nature 
ought  to  be  studied  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  under- 
stood and  rightly  interpreted  ;  and  to  the  study  of  human  nature  in 
particular  as  a  pure  science.  And  if  philosophy  was  such  a  glorious 
pursuit,  as  understood  and  practised  by  those  noble  minds  in  olden 
times  (before  the  forced  paralysis  of  the  understanding  by  theology 
and  its  professors)  by  those  first  natural  rulers  of  the  race  who  shone 
out  like  stars  in  the  night  and  early  dawn  of  the  world's  history,  what 
may  not  philosophy  become  when  wholly  purified  of  a  debasing  and 
obstructive  theology,  with  all  the  follies  and  dissolving- views  and 
phantasmagoria  of  metaphysics  (as  metaphysics  has  been  as  yet  con- 
sidered) ;  and  when  all  truth  shall  be  felt  to  be  divine,  and  philosophy 
to  be  divinity  itself,  that  is,  to  be  the  science  of  divine  things,  —  a 
science  exhibiting  the  nature  and  laws  of  man's  constitution,  and  the 
sure  and  only  means  of  attaining  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  each 
according  to  his  talent  and  inherent  capacity :  and  if  all  do  not  be- 
come equally  great,  at  least  the  rule  for  all  will  be  the  highest  ;  and 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  assent  to  this  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tion among  cultivated  and  sane  minds.  Only  think  what  glorious 
old  Socrates  would  be,  were  he  now  one  among  us,  —  learning  his 
misleading  error  about  the  clairvoyance  of  the  oracles,  which  he  could 
not  then  suppose  was  any  thing  else  but  the  word  of  a  god,  nor  think 
that  voice  within  was  his  own  nature  prompting  him.     How  could 
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he  then  judge  but  after  the  popular  belief,  and  conclude  it  to  be  an 
attendant  demon  I  For  the  great  ditticulty  in  the  progress  of  mind 
ai)d  the  science  of  the  mind  is,  that  the  error  and  impediment  pre- 
venting clear  seeing  ci\n  only  be  cleared  away  by  the  very  light  which 
is  ul)scured  by  the  error.  Hence  the  course  of  the  mind's  progress, 
until  fairly  cleared  of  all  supei-stition,  could  not  but  be  devious  and 
slow,  —  falling  upon  truth  step  by  ste})  and  from  age  to  age,  as  it 
were  by  accident. 

0,  it  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  watch  the  last  spasms  of  dying 
superstition,  —  the  sujierstition  of  the  scientittc  !  And  the  High 
Church  will  go  ahead  of  the  freethinkers,  as  the  tones  often  go  ahead 
of  the  "liberals"  in  politics.  We  have  Cardinal  "Wiseman  in  his 
lectures  now  taking  phienology  under  his  protection,  preacliing  the 
all-importance  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  won't  do.  New  wine  may  not 
be  put  into  old  bottles  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress  in 
the  science  by  the  superinducing  or  ingrafting  new  matters  upon  the 
old.  An  instauration  must  be  made  from  the  very  foundation,  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  revolve  in  a  circle  ;  but  theologians  will  be  driven 
to  desperate  efforts  to  reconcile  new  truth  with  their  ancient  l^elief ; 
and  they  will  pretend  to  be  the  very  first  to  welcome  the  very 
matters  they  have  been  so  violently  opposing.  Yes  —  we  may  well 
smile  to  observe  the  shifts  that  are  made  to  appear  consistent  and  to 
consider  how  it  must  all  end,  just  by  letting  the  responsibility  slip 
away,  —  leaving  the  priest  of  dogma  and  of  form  and  ceremonies, 
a  reformed  man,  —  the  deep-feeling  and  devoted  priest  of  all  holy 
and  virtuous  natures  ;  in  a  word,  a  true  philosopher,  sagacious  and 
full  of  wisdom,  —  that  empress  of  knowledge.  He  will  have  left  tlic 
shifting  sand-heap  for  the  solid  rock  ;  belief  for  knowledge  ;  and  in 
a  position  demonstrably  true,  as  founded  on  the  clear  logical  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  finding  univei-sal 
evidence  of  that  logic^il  position  ;  and,  as  the  end  of  all,  displaying 
the  true  and  natural  bent,  meaning,  and  realization  of  all  man's 
fondest  hopes  and  highest  aspirations. 

It  is  now  time  to  stop  and  ap(dogi7,e  for  the  bad  writing.  Tf  T 
have  not  rightly  understood  your  question,  pray  ask  me  any  thing 
further  you  may  wish  me  to  explain. 

I  fear  this  our  dear  friend  is  something  worse,  hut  you  will  have 
an  account  from  herself  by  the  post  which  brings  you  this. 

Believe  me,  with  great  regard,  very  sincerely  yours, 

HENRY  G.   ATKINSON. 

P.  S.  I  fhnuld  J  Ike  to  draw  your  attention  to  Appendix  0,  in 
"Th«  Letters." 
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The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Atkinson  finds  its  best  place 

here,  though  twenty  years  intervene.     Not  in  vain  is  the  appeal 

to  Time,  — 

"Sole  philosopher, 
For  all  besides  are  sophists." 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  August  23,  1876. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chapman,  —  The  enclosed  document  will  show  you 
that  Professor  Tyiidall's  views,  as  given  in  his  famous  Belfast  Ad- 
(h-ess,  as  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  are  precisely  what  was  condcnnied  in  "  The  Letters  "  twenty- 
live  years  before. 

Again,  the  one  method,  as  applicable  to  all  questions,  physical  and 
metaphysical,  exemplified  in  "  The  Letters,"  is  now  set  forth  l>y  Dr. 
^laudsley,  in  his  opening  chapter  on  Method,  in  his  great  work  on 
^lan  ;  and  by  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  in  his  "  Problems  of  Lile 
and  Mind;"*  whilst  the  deep  truth  of  unconscious  cerebration  or 
atomatic  nnnd,  as  fundamental  to  the  conscious  accompaniments,  has 
since  been  explained  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
discoveries  of  their  own,  though  clearly  referred  to  in  "The  Letters." 

Then,  again,  all  the  wonders  of  mesmerism  are  being  discussed  in  all 
the  many  newly  founded  psychological  societies  ;  whilst  the  late  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Glasgow  Psycho- 
logical Society,  referred  to  my  discovery  of  phreno-mesmerism  as  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  importance  to  psychology  and  the  investigation 
of  man's  nature  ;  and  even  Professor  Huxley  has  at  length  expressed 
his  interest  in  mesmerism,  which  he  says  he  heard  so  much  of  in  his 
youth. 

And  our  friend  lived  to  know  all  this.  And  what  a  true  prophet 
was  her  sympathizing  friend  Professor  Gregory  !  And  all  this,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  referred  to  in  your  own  Memoir,  as  most  certainly 
our  friend  would  have  been  sure  to  do,  and  desired  that  you  should  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.    G.    ATKINSOX. 

Tliis  Avas  Professor  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  (long  since  dead), 
who  wrote  to  Harriet  Martineau  as  follows,  on  the  publication 
of  "  The  Letters  :  "  — 

"Although  you  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  you  may  feel 
satisfied  that,  whether  all  your  conclusions  be  subsequently  estab- 

»  That  there  is  Lut  one  niethocl  for  all  subjects. 
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lished  or  not,  no  work  has  ever  yet  borne  your  name  fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  *  The  Letters '  in  its  ultimate  effect  for  good  on  the  human 
race.  We  require  to  be  roused  from  the  lethar<.,'y  of  our  priest-ridden 
mental  slumber  ;  and  a  more  effectual  rousing  than  that  given  by 
'  Tlie  Letters'  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.'' 

In  Ills  l('tt<?rs  to  me  Mr.  Atkinson  frequently  expresses  much  in- 
difference to  any  fame  accruing  from  this  priority  of  discovery : — 

"  What  we  do  not  discover  somebody  else  will  ;  and  when  i)rogress 
is  made  the  main  point  is  secured." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Harriet  Martineau  became  in- 
terested in  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  great  genius 
to  whom  so  many  have  been  indebted  who  have  not,  like  her, 
acknowledged  their  obligations.  She  has  told  how  she  became 
associated  with  his  "  Philosophie  Positive,"  the  great  work  of 
his  devoted,  uncompromising,  severe  life  of  poverty  and  toil. 

His  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  thinking  out  his  system  and 
l)resenting  it  to  the  world  were  at  the  highest,  and  his  worldly 
fortunes,  broken  and  blighted  by  the  treatment  to  which  the 
theological  cast  of  Charles  X.'s  reign  must  needs  subject  one 
wliose  vocation  it  was  to  prove  that  the  reign  of  theology  was 
over,  were  at  the  lowest,  when  Harriet  Martincau  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  name  and  works. 

Inconsoipience  of  the  interest  she  expressed  tome  in  his  career, 
T  impiired  among  my  gay  entourage  in  Paris  who  and  what  was 
Comte.  "A  poor  worthless  lecturer  to  about  five  hundred  of 
the  raggedest  vagabonds  in  France,"  was  the  frequent  rejdy. 
Tlie  flower  of  the  £cofe  Poli/technique,  whose  j)rofessor  he  liad 
been  till  removed  for  his  opinions,  did  not,  however,  agree  in 
this  judgment,  and  they  taxed  themselves  at  that  crisis  for  his 
pecuniary  supjtort.  Every  where  in  Englisli-speaking  lands  bis 
philosophy  was  labouring  under  pojMilar  misunderstanding,  tliough 
so  clear  to  students  and  the  scientific  world,  whether  aicepted  or 
rejected. 

The  misunderstanding  among  tliose  who  only  knew  it  l»y  name 
wjis  in  part  owing  to  the  different  shades  of  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  "  positive,"    which  in  popular  English  we  make  the 
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equivalent  of  "  dogmatical "  or  "  unreasonably  peremjjtory  ; " 
while  in  French  it  would  be  defined  as  what  can  be  rigorously 
demonstrated  from  and  sustained  by  facts.  M.  Comte  used  the 
term  with  regard  to  pliilosopliy  because  it  was  the  one  that  de- 
scribed the  method  hitherto  used  in  the  investigation  of  the 
special  sciences  which  his  system  includes.  When  the  perse- 
cution that  makes  even  wise  men  mad  had  told  upon  a  delicate 
frame,  he  was,  in  consequence  of  a  brain  fever,  placed  for  many 
months  of  the  year  1826  -7,  in  a  maison  de  scuite  ;  but  he  com- 
pletely recovered  his  health,  and  went  on  with  his  deep  and  high 
thinking  till  he  had  produced  the  works  which  have  not  only 
immortalized  his  own  name,  but  have  opened  the  way  for  other 
men  to  positions  which  they  adorn  in  the  world  of  thought. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  say  more  of  him  than  belongs  to  the 
point  where  the  circle  of  his  thought  touched  that  of  Harriet 
]\rartineau.  She  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  his  works  by  the 
philosophical  integrity  which  refused  the  slightest  concession  of 
his  principles  to  the  tyranny  of  his  times,  though  under  pressure 
from  loss  of  place  and  means.  "  What  is  a  great  life  1 "  is  a 
question  to  Avhich  she  must  needs  reply,  with  Alfred  de  A^igny, 
"A  thought  of  youth  realized  in  mature  age."  And  when  any 
man  on  earth  was  seen  struggling  in  adverse  circumstances  to 
realize  the  thoughts  he  deemed  sacred,  he  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  Harriet  Martineau's  help  and  blessing. 

She  has  told  how  it  came  about  that  she  was  led  to  introduce 
M.  Comte  to  the  English-speaking  world,  but  she  has  not  told 
how  lie  was  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  she  had  interpreted 
his  grand  original  work,  the  "  Philosophic  Positive."  But  one 
learns  from  his  own  letters  how  highly  he  estimated  the  upright- 
ness, the  exactitude,  and  the  sagacity  shown  in  tlie  long  and 
difficult  labour  of  translating  and  condensing  a  Avork  which  she 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  honours  of  the  age. 

He  is  "  grateful  for  the  noble  Preface,"  in  which  she  says  that 
ojie  reason  for  her  undertaking  the  work  is,  "  that  most  or  all  of 
the  English  writers  who  have  added  substantially  to  our  knowl- 
edge for  many  years  past  are  under  obligations  to  this  work, 
which  they  would  have  thankfully  acknowledged  but   for  fear 
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of  oti'ending  the  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  they  live ; " 
and  therefore,  "  though  his  fame  is  safe,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
right  to  assist  in  duhiying  the  recognition  of  it  till  the  author 
of  60  noljle  a  strvice  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  gratitude  and 
honour :  and  it  is,  besides,  demoralizing  to  ourselves  to  accept 
and  use  such  a  boon  as  he  has  given  us  in  a  silence  which  is,  in 
fact,  ingratitude.  His  honours  we  cannot  share  :  they  are  his 
own,  an«l  incommunicable.  His  trials  wo  may  share,  and  by  shar- 
ing, lighten  ;  and  he  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  us  for  sympathy 
and  fellowship  in  any  j)(Ji)ular  disrepute  which,  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  cases  of  signal  social  service,  attends  upon  a  first  movement." 
A  stronger  reason  for  her  undertaking  was,  that  M.  Comte's 
work  in  its  original  form  does  no  justice  to  its  importance,  even 
in  France,  much  less  in  England  ;  and  she  gave  in  two  volumes 
what  tilled  six  volumes  in  the  original  lectures,  with  redundancies 
and  repetitions.  He  thanks  her  for  these  judicious  omissions, 
especially  those  which  the  advance  of  astronomical  science  made 
imperative.  He  sees  that  her  work  makes  the  *' Philosophic  Posi- 
tive "  known  in  a  degree  that  he  could  never  in  his  lifetime  have 
]  I  oped.  And  when  it  became  a  question  of  popularizing  his 
juinciples  in  France,  he  gave  the  preference  to  her  work  over 
his  own  ;  and  long  years  after  his  death,  M.  Avezac-Lavigne,  one 
of  his  friends,  wrote  to  her  for  permission  to  translate  her  work 
into  French.     The  letter  is  here  subjoined. 


LKTTEK    Fl:OM    M.    AVEZAC-LAVIGNE  TO   il.   MAKTIXEAU. 

Bordeaux,  Ic  23  Mai,  187L 
Mademoisellp:,  —  Vous  n'i^'norez  pas,  sans  doute,  que  M.  Comte 
il  ]il:i((',  parnii  les  livres  devant  former  la  l)ibli()theque  d'un  positiNiste, 
votrc  traduction  de  son  systeme  de  philosophic,  a  rexclusion  de.s  six 
voliiincs  (pi'il  avait  composes,  Cette  substitution  d'un  livre  en 
l;iii;;U('  L'traii;^'(.Te  h.  son  livre  fran^ais  a  du  I'tre  anienee  par  des  motifs 
l"uissants  l)ien  honorabh's  ]toiir  vous.  Mais,  (pioiquc  parfaitement 
justitiec,  la  ])r('rt'renoe  de  M.  Conitc  ne  pouvait  pas  avoir  le  resultat 
lu'll  >'cn  »'tail  j)roniis  ;  car,  en  realite,  votre  traduction,  malgr^  son 
<  iiiiiicntc  valour,  ne  devait  trouver  en  France  (pi'un  nonihre  tr^s 
iv^tnjiit  (le  lecteurs,  ot  les  porsonncs  qui  d^siraiont  connaitre  la  phi- 
]t'<->j.liir  positive  conlinnaicnt  a  avoir  rcrours  aux  six  volumes  de  M. 
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Comte.  Or,  la  longueur  de  cet  ouvrage,  son  prix  elev^,  et  sa  rarete, 
avant  1  edition  ([u'en  a  donnee  Germer  Bailli^re,  etaient  des  obstacles 
a  son  expansion  ;  en  sorte  que,  ni  votre  excellente  traduction,  ni 
I'ouvrage  frangais  ne  devaient  populariser  la  pliilosophie  positive. 
En  presence  de  cette  difficult e,  je  formal  le  projet  de  traduire  vos 
deux  volumes,  et  c'est  la  premiere  livraison  de  mon  travail  que  j'aurai 
I'honneur  de  vous  soumettre  prochainement,  afin  que,  si  ce  specimen 
vous  agree  vous  vouliez  bien  m'autoriser  k  publier  le  reste. 

Mademoiselle,  si  j'ai  pris  la  liberte  de  livrer  a  I'impression  le  pre- 
mier fascicule,  de  100  pages  environ,  sans  vous  en  donner  avis,  c'est 
que  j'ai  pense  qu'il  vous  paraitrait  necessaire  de  pouvoir  apprecier,  du 
moins  d'apres  quelques  pages,  mon  humble  travail,  dont,  soit  dit  en 
passant,  je  n'espere  retirer  ni  honneur  ni  profits.  Dans  la  malheu- 
reuse  phase  que  traverse  la  France,  les  esprits  sont  naturellement 
detournes  des  etudes  abstraites,  et  cependant  j'ai  la  conviction  que  si 
le  livre  de  M.  Comte  avait  ete  plus  repandu,  beaucoup  de  malheurs 
auraient  ete  epargnes  a  mon  pauvre  pays.  C'est  le  motif  que  m'a  fait 
perseverer  dans  I'entreprise  que  j'avais  commencee  avant  la  guerre, 
malgre  les  graves  preoccupations  C|ui  m'agitaient,  et  j'espere  que  cette 
consideration  contribuera  a  vous  faire  accueillir  favorablement  la 
demande  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  adresser. 

Je  suis  avec  respect,  Mademoiselle,  votre  tres  humble  et  devoue 
serviteur, 

C.    AVEZAC-LAVIGNE. 

With  a  refreshing  unconsciousness  of  her  own  superiority  in 
scientific  comprehension  and  expression,  Mrs.  Martineau  caused 
this  reply  to  be  made  :  — 

M.  Avezac-Layigne. 

Sir,  —  Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  H.  Martineau  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  &  Co.,  which  she  begs  me  to  acknowledge  with  her  kind 
regards.  I  trust  you  will  accept  her  reply  through  me,  as  she  is  un- 
able to  carry  on  all  her  correspondence  with  her  own  hand,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  save  her  what  fatigue  of  writing  I  can.  My  aunt  begs  me 
to  say  that  she  feels  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  your  letter,  and 
hopes  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  project  yon  propose. 
On  account  of  a  long  and  suffering  iUness,  from  heart  complaint, 
she  has  for  many  years  lived  a  most  secluded  and  quiet  life.  She 
has  long  given  up  public  writing,  and  now  with  increasing  weakness 
and  old  age  she  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  business  of  all  kinds. 
I  am  therefore  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
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fur  her  to  ^q;iiit  your  re([UL'st,  or   to  eiiti-r  into  the  details  of  your 
work. 

My  aunt  hv^  me  to  .tay  that  .she  did  iitjt  insert  any  thing  new  iu 
her  vei-sii>n  (»f  M.  Comte's  Lectures.  This  being  the  case,  .she  asks 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  more  simple  plan  for  you  also,  instead  of 
transhitiiig  lier  two  volumes  into  French,  merely  to  compress  the  origi- 
ii;d  ?  It  appears  to  her  to  be  the  mo.st  effectual,  as  well  as  the  easiest 
nuthud  to  pre.sent  tlie  substance  of  M.  Comte's  o^^^l  words  instead  of 
through  a  double  transhition. 

With  best  wishes  believe  me 

Yours  trulv, 

J.  S.  M. 

On  first  receiving  her  work,  M.  Comte  had  written  at  great 
length  expressing  to  Harriet  Martineau  his  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration, affirming  that  in  sharing  his  labours  she  had  become  a 
sharer  of  his  fame. 

►So  too  said  ^M.  Littre,  his  biographer,  who,  as  a  profound 
student  of  philosophy,  and  in  every  sense  a  savant,  besides 
lieing  an  eminent  physician,  was  in  all  respects  qualified  to  make 
liim  known  to  the  world  as  he  really  was  in  individual  life. 
^Vhile  ai»preciating  his  gi'eatness  and  his  wonderful  powers  of 
tliouglit  till  age  and  disease  overtook  him,  he  does  not  .shrink 
from  such  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  latest  phase  of  his  life  as 
justifies  the  inference  that  it  was  tlirough  physical  fiiilure  that 
lie  fell  back  at  last,  —  not  into  theology  indeed,  as  the  word  is 
understood  by  the  world  at  large,  but  into  a  theological  method, 
whirh  his  real  .self  would  have  condemned,  and  which,  of  itself, 
absolved  his  disciples,  of  whom  M.  Littre  had  been  one,  from 
elab(jrate  care  to  show  that  they  no  longer  agreed  with  him  in 
bis  wanderings  and  retrogressions. 

Harriet  Martineau  heard  from  a  distance  of  his  decline,  and 
hnwev(»r  pained  by  the  evidence  of  failure  in  a  brain  that  had 
bttii  ill  niiddlc  life  so  strong,  had  ever  the  coni^olation  of  having 
done  him  justice  and  given  him  aid  at  a  time  when  he  could 
appreciate  both.  As  the  verdict  of  a  qualified  Englishman,  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that,  after  examining  her  presentation  of 
Comte,   Mr.   Grote  wrote  to  her  thus  :  — 


"  I  tell  you  of  this  piece  (jf  work  of  yours,  not  only  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  done,  but  that  it  could  not  be  better  doue." 
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Dr.  Nichol,  the  astronomer,  qualified  by  his  life  of  science  to 
form  a  judgment  on  such  a  work  as  this  compression  without 
loss  (amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  gain)  of  the  "  Philosophic  Posi- 
tive," gave  the  su])j()ined  expression  of  his  opinion  :  — 

My  dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  Most  admirable  !  It  quite  sur- 
passes my  expectation.     Your  success  is  complete. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

J.   P.  NICHOL. 


THE    LIFE    SOEEOW. 

"  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  honds  of  antiquity,  authority,  and  una- 
nimity have  so  enchained  tlie  power  of  man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched) 
to  become  familiar  with  things  themselves."  —  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  Aph.  84. 

"  It  does  not  become  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the  present  age  distrust- 
fully to  reject  every  generalization  of  views,  and  every  attempt  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  things  by  the  process  of  reason  and  induction."  —  Humboldt, 
Introduction  to  Cosmos. 

"  Atrocitata  mansuetudo  est  remedium."  —  Ph^drus. 

One  consequence  of  Harriet  Martineau's  publication  of  "  The 
Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Development  "  was  to  bring  most 
painfully  before  the  public  eye  the  great  sorrow  of  her  whole 
life,  hitherto  so  well  concealed  from  all  but  those  who  were  com- 
pelled by  proximity  to  know  it,  that  I  never  before  suspected  its 
existence,  intimate  as  the  relation  of  our  minds  had  been. 

Xow  I  learned,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  beholders,  how 
heavy  and  how  steadily  borne,  for  the  sake  of  all  it  concerned, 
this  long-standing  burden  of  private  suffering  had  been,  which 
]Mr.  James  Martineau  now  brought  before  the  world. 

When  in  June,  1851,  I  visited  London  during  the  great  Ex- 
hibition, I  found  in  that  circle  of  society  most  nearly  in  con- 
nection with  Unitarianism  a  little  buzzing  connnotion  over  "The 
Letters."  It  surprised  nie,  both  as  coming  from  a  class  pledged 
l)y  principle  and  taught  by  persecution  to  respect  the  rights 
of  opinion,  and  because  accompanied  in  so  many  instances  by 
assurances  that  the  speaker  had  not  read  the  book,  yet  knew  it 
to  be  so  very  bad  a  one  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  such  a  one  should  ever  have  been  written.  Not 
having  myself  seen  it,  I  could  only  say  in  reply,  that,  at  least 
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until  aftiT  reading,  tlie  cliaracter  uf  tlie  writer  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  a  ])ook.  I  was  assured  substantially  by 
various  persons  in  their  various  ways  that  so  it  would  have  been 
of  course  in  an  onlinary  rase  ;  but  tliis  was  a  book  which  per- 
sons did  not  like  to  read,  lest  it  should  undermine  their  faith  ; 
besides  being  too  foolisli  to  waste  time  upon.  It  was  blank 
atheism,  and  it  removed  all  the  barriers  to  vice  and  immorality 
by  denying  moral  obligation.  ^loreover,  it  garbled  and  falsified 
Bacon,  in  order  to  bring  the  support  of  his  great  name  to  what 
he  never  dreamed  of.  It  was  Miss  Martineau's  act,  inasmuch  as 
done  by  and  under  her  sanction,  for  she  had  jirefaced  and  pre- 
sented the  whole  to  the  public  ;  and  what  was  not  her  own  she 
had  procured  to  be  written  by  a  very  ignorant  man,  who  had  im- 
posed upon  her  by  mesmeric  influence,  —  if  there  were  such  a 
thing,  which  they  did  not  believe. 

This  mixture  of  falsehood  and  nonsense  bearing  to  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  its  own  refutation,  it  was  not  necessary  for  me 
to  have  read  the  book  to  be  able,  in  talking  with  those  equally 
ignorant,  to  deny  every  thing  and  call  for  the  proof. 

"  0,  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  it  was  only  too  true.  Her  own 
brother,  the  liev.  James  Martineau,  had  published  an  article  in 
which  he  affirmed  all  this  ;  and  what  her  own  brother  felt  thus 
obliged  to  declare  to  the  world  must  be  true." 

I  hastened  to  procure  both  the  book  and  her  brother's  review 
of  it  ("Prospective  Review,"  X(\  XXVI.  Art.  IV.,  ''Mesmeric 
Atheism").  Ignorance,  with  a  mingling  of  worldly  and  super- 
stitious teiTor,  is  caj)able  of  any  degree  of  misrepresentation  ;  and 
I  thought  it  «|uite  jiossible  that  both  book  and  review  might 
have  been  misunderstood  among  those  who  were  thus  trusting 
to  hearsay  against  their  own  1  tetter  knowledge  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau. I  carefully  read  both,  and  found  notliing  in  the  book  to 
Justify  what  rei>ort  had  given  me  as  the  substance  of  it.  But 
the  review  Imd  presented  Miss  Martineau  and  her  associate  to 
the  world  as  atheists  and  reckless  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  at 
a  time  when  members  of  the  medical  faculty  were  labouring 
to  l)rand  mesmerism  as  immorality,  the  article  was  entitled 
"Mesmeric  Atheism."     The  review  (//'/  i)resent  Mr.  Atkinson, 
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Miss  Martiueau's  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  philosophy 
and  progress,  as  both  knavish  and  fooHsh,  both  vain  and  igno- 
rant. Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson  had,  in  fine,  "  pile<l  up 
a  set  of  loose  and  shapeless  assertions,  serving  to  mark,  but  not 
to  protect,  the  territory  they  open  for  all  the  black  sheep  of  un- 
belief."    Further  on,  the  review  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"  But  enough  of  this  hierophant  of  the  new  atheism.  With  grief 
we  nnist  say  that  we  rememl)er  nothing  in  literary  liistory  more 
melancholy  than  that  Harriet  Martineau  should  be  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  such  a  master,  should  lay  down  at  his  bidding  her  early  faith 
in  moral  obligation,  in  the  living  God,  in  the  immortal  sanctities  ; 
should  glory  in  the  infection  of  his  blind  arrogance  and  scorn,  mis- 
taking them  for  wisdom  and  pity,  and  meekly  undertake  to  teach 
him  grammar  in  return.  Surely  this  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  nobleness  cannot  last.  If  this  be  a  specimen  of  mesmeric  victories, 
such  a  conquest  is  more  damaging  than  a  thousand  defeats." 

After  this  I  came  to  know  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  and  a  remarkabl}^  able,  high-minded,  and  true- 
hearted  man,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  spoken  of  with 
high  respect  as  a  devoted  student  of  science,  and  also  for  his 
reverential  tone  of  mind,  by  other  reviews  adverse  to  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  I  learned,  moreover,  what  all  who  saw  for  themselves 
already  knew  of  Miss  Martineau,  that,  so  far  from  denying,  he 
affirmed  man's  moral  obligation  and  the  existence  of  a  funda- 
mental cause,  eternal  and  immutable,  —  the  last  as  incompre- 
hensible to  human  nature,  tlie  hrst  as  the  great  business  of  life 
to  ascertain  and  fulhl. 

But  so  little  do  people  understand  themselves  and  their  own 
creeds,  that  many  who  had  plumed  tliemselves  upon  their  superi- 
ority to  image-worshippers  were  as  startled  on  reading  this  book 
as  Tacitus  tells  us  those  Eomans  were  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  bursting  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  found  the  fane  empty. 

For  "  The  Letters,"  I  found  the  book  to  be  an  inquiry  or 
search  after  the  best  way  of  studying  the  faculties  of  man,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  right  understanding  of  his  nature,  place,  business, 
and  pleasure  in  the  universe  ;  and  consequently  not  always  within 
the  comprehension  of  minds  not  previously  familiar  with   the 
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authuis'  range  uf  studies.  For  tlie  review,  I  saw  that  it  some- 
times shared  the  general  ignorance,  and  stinietinies  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  authoi-s  of  "Tlie  Letters." 
Ihit  it  was  tlie  review  that  had  garbled  and  misciuoted  Bacon,  in 
a  vain  endeavour  U)  hx  on  them  the  charge  of  having  done  so  : 
and  it  exposed  itself  to  some  keen  remarks,  by  scoffing  at  Bacon's 
lii-st  aphorism,  unwittingly  attributing  it  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  while 
in  the  setjuel  misquoting  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  make  him  seem  to  the 
unread  to  be  ignorantly  censuring  Bacon.  "  The  Letters  "  had 
l)ut  represented  Bacon  as  he  really  showed  himself  to  be,  —  not 
latterly  a  theist ;  and  being  stronger  in  intelle(;t  than  in  moral 
})rinciple,  willing  to  advance  his  opinions  at  the  expense  of  his 
sincerity,  in  times  when  persecution  made  men  more  prudent 
than  true.  The  argument  of  "  The  Letters  "  is  that  what  Bacon 
said  about  Christianity  was  poetical,  and  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation, as  seen,  for  example,  in  his  "  Christian  Paradoxes."  It 
would  seem  that  Bacon's  views  were  like  those  of  every  other 
thinker,  —  changing  with  time,  and  therefore  very  mucli  a  matter 
of  dates. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  a  Unitarian,  whom  the  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches  consider  no  Christian,  so  wrathful  against 
the  "  inlidelity"  of  this  book.  The  authors  were  faithful  to 
themselves  :  were  the  Unitarians  more  ?  .  .  .  . 

"Could  this  reviewer  possibly  be  a  brother  of  Harriet  ^Llrti- 
neau  ? "  I  asked  myself,  and  1  felt  confident  it  must  be  a  mistiike 
to  think  so.  The  curious  public  in  its  talkative  carelessness  is 
cajtable  nf  almost  any  confusion  of  ideas,  and  surely,  I  thought, 
there  must  be  a  misunderstanding  here.  I  carried  my  doubts 
to  herself  to  be  resolved,  and  asked  her  plainly,  "  AVho  is  the 
author  of  that  review  ]  " 

"  It  is  my  brother  James  ;  and  you  must  not  believe  it,  for  it 
is  not  so." 

Xo  possibility  of  believing  it  for  any  out*  who  would  road  and 
(•(Mupare  ;  no  risk  of  it  for  any  one  who  knew  her.  I  was  too 
much  alllicted  to  seek  further  conversation  with  herself  at  that 
time  on  a  subject  so  distressini,'.  Tlie  circumstjinces  must  needs 
compel   so   much  denial,  explanation,  and  self-defence,  that    I 
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could  not  bear  to  add  to  such  a  pain  even  by  expressions  of 
sympathy.  I  saw  instantly  the  estrangement  that  Mr.  James 
Martineau's  course  would  make  a  duty  to  her  cause,  to  the  coad- 
jutor whom  she  had  associated  with  herself  in  its  promotion,  and 
to  herself  as  the  vowed  servant  of  truth.  Private  insult  to  her- 
self she  might  choose  to  overlook,  but  a  threefold  fidelity  for- 
bade her  any  further  choice.  If  there  be  any  thing  established 
by  the  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  this  :  while  forgiving  an  ene- 
my and  doing  him  good,  never  to  let  him  travel  the  world  with 
your  sanction  affixed  to  his  evil  offices.  It  is  the  dictate  alike  of 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  self-defence.  ]N'o  one  proclaiming 
unpopular  truth  at  every  risk  but  is  compelled  by  self-respect 
and  self-preservation  to  take  this  course,  —  of  letting  the  word 
"brother"  on  no  enemy's  lips  beat  down  this  only  effectual 
guard  against  the  dagger-stroke  aimed  under  the  fifth  rib. 

So  near  and  dear  a  friend  as  Harriet  Marti neau  was  to  me,  it 
became  my  duty  to  inquire  carefully  into  this  case  ;  and  every 
body  talked  freely.  This  excuse  was  occasionally  offered  for  the 
reviewer,  —  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  his 
duty  to  his  God,  to  clear  himself  and  Unitarianism  of  the  burden 
of  imputed  heresy.  He  had  not  been  able,  it  was  said,  to  pre- 
vail on  Mr.  Thorn  and  j\Ir.  J.  J.  Tayler,*  his  co-editors,  to  do  it 
for  him,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  forget  that  he  was  a  man  and 
a  brother,  to  discharge  what  seemed  to  him  a  higher  duty. 

But,  as  it  would  have  been  so  much  simpler,  so  much  easier, 
so  much  more  effectual  a  way,  to  have  disclaimed  all  responsibil- 
ity for  "  The  Letters"  by  a  note  in  tlie  review  to  the  effect  that 
lie  had  neither  sanctioned  the  opinions  nor  approved  of  the  pub- 
lication, that  part  of  the  public;  which  in  sucli  a  case  is  amused 
with  looking  on  drew  the  conclusion,  from  this  otherwise  in- 
(■oiuprehensil)le  course  on  the  part  of  an  advocate  of  free  thought, 
that  masculine  terror,  fraternal  jealousy  of  superiority,  with  a 
sectarian  and  provincial  impulse  to  pull  down  and  crusli  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  had  moved  to  this  public  outrage. 

Happily  for  the  authors  of  "  The  Letters,"  British  hterary  usage 

*  Mr.  Thoiu  lias  denied  this,  and  made  them  art  and  part  in  this  "evil 
omce." 
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requiretl  no  reply.  Men  did  not  construe  silence  as  consent  to 
the  imputations  uf  reviewers. 

But  in  private  it  was  not  so.  Miss  Martineau  was  continually 
obliged  to  encounter  these  misrepresentations  :  sometimes  in  re- 
ply to  direct  inquiries  of  her  friends  ;  sometimes  to  counteract 
the  actual  mischief  which  the  review  had  stimulatetl  and  set  at 
Work,  and  wliirji  (lircatened  to  put  in  peril  lu-r  pecuniary  allaii-s 
by  exciting  a  panic  anuuig  the  publishers. 

Of  this  sort  of  i>ainful  duty  thus  devolved  upon  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau by  her  brother's  course,  it  then  seemed  as  if  there  could 
lie  no  end  but  the  ending  of  life. 

It  was  pitiable  to  behold  the  distress  this  whole  affair  occa- 
sioned the  .short-sighted  and  tlie  fccldc,  who  wished  to  maintain 
undisturbed  relations  with  both  parties,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  appreciating  Miss  Martineau's  moral  obligation  to  protect 
her  cause  and  her  associate  from  injury,  — especially  not  to  de- 
si'rt  her  associate  ;  precluded  by  her  rt'lationship  from  defending 
himself  against  these  calumnies. 

As  to  the  general  desertion  of  friends  on  occasion  of  this  pul> 
lication,  which  Charlotte  Bronte  supposes,*  it  was  not  a  fact,  nor 
was  Harriet  Martineau  one  to  grieve,  if  it  had  been  so,  over  the 
sundering  of  false  relations.  It  was  the  regard  of  those  she  really 
loved  and  honoured  that  she  valued,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  it  was  not  ultimately  increased  by  this 
renewed  example  of  her  fidelity  to  wliat  she  had  ever  esteemed 
the  strongest  moral  obligation,  —  "the  obligation  of  inquirers 
after  trutli  to  conimunicatf'  what  they  obtain." 

Her  friends  outside  of  Tnitarianism  were  not  wrathful  or  dis- 
tressed. I  had  the  opportiuiity  to  see  numbers  of  the  represcnt- 
alivi'  UK  II  and  Wdiii.n  i.f  the  great  world  in  London  meeting  lu'r 
with  undiminished  cordiality  when  she  came  thither  immediately 
afterwards,  and  lier  presence  there  speedily  disper.se<l  the  mo- 
mentary j>anic  in  which  I  had  seen  some  of  the  Unitarian- 
traineil,  minister- worshij)j>ing  minds. 

Few  are  qualified  by  previous  philos^tphical,  anatomical,  and 
I'hreno-mesmeric  studies,  any  more  tlian  by  love  of  truth  and 

•  See  Mrs.  Ga.skfll'.s  liife  of  Ch.irlotte  Brout«. 
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faith  in  it,  to  pronounce  on  such  a  book  as  "  The  Letters."  Num- 
bers who  had  been  troubled  by  its  pubHcation  soon  began  to 
suspect  as  much.  Some  were  fain  to  let  the  subject-matter  droj), 
for  fear  of  lintling  out  things  in  contradiction  to  establislied 
usages.  Some  had  not  even  understood  what  they  were  talking 
about  when  the  conversation  fell  on  the  merits  of  the  method 
recommended  in  tlie  book.  They  had  found  it  "sadly  immc 
thodical ; "  while  other  some  pronounced  this  old  method  of 
question  and  answer  not  a  successful  one  except  in  school-books. 
The  advantage  of  scientific  investigation  and  careful  study  and 
reasoning  over  taking  for  granted  or  taking  on  authority,  was  never 
the  idea  suggested  to  such  by  the  word  "method,"  to  which  deeper 
thinkers  sometimes  begged  their  attention  as  the  main  thing  in 
this  book.  It  gave  more  offence  for  alleged  want  of  reverence 
among  minds  of  exclusively  Unitarian  training  than  among  those 
of  more  liberal  culture  and  biblical  enrichment.  Mr.  Martineau, 
for  example,  seemed  shocked  as  at  blasphemy,  that  his  sister 
should  have  given  the  words  "supreme  lawless  will"  as  a 
definition  of  the  Christian  God ;  while  at  that  very  time  Chris- 
tian Britain  was  employed  upon  its  tenth  million  of  Jonathan 
Edwards's  sermon,  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God," 
in  which  "  God's  mere  pleasure,"  "  his  arbitrary  will  restrained 
by  no  obligation,"  is,  as  by  all  Calvinistic  doctrinal  teacliers, 
insisted  upon  in  every  form  of  expression.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  an  analysis  of  "The  Letters"  or  a  refutation  of  the  review. 
It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  that  public  opinion  no  longer  per- 
mits philosophical  doctrines  to  be  met  by  personal  abuse. 

To  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  observer  one  of  tlie  mobt 
painful  things  at  that  time,  as  at  all  times,  is  to  see  persons 
mourning  over  what  they  should  most  exult  in,  —  the  confession 
and  worship  of  what  one  believes  to  be  the  truth  ;  blaming  what 
they  should  most  admire,  —  the  consistent,  upright  course  of  a 
righteous  heart  in  the  consequent  emergency.  Although  herself 
keenly  alive  to  such  griefs  as  these,  whether  springing  from 
wickedness  or  weakness,  Harriet  ]\[artineau  was  one  in  whom 
they  wearied  themselves  down.  Sustained  by  her  alacrity  of 
mind  and  her  devotedness  of  heart,  she  outlived  this,  and  kin- 

VOL.    II. 
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dred  blows.  Public  outrage  is  absolution  ;  and  tlie  cruelty  of 
compelling  her  in  this  way  to  choose  between  science  and  secta- 
rism,  progress  and  i)ause,  the  scientitic  associate  who  was  also 
a  friend  and  the  brother  who  was  nu  friend,  Avrought  deliverance 
IVoni  a  life  sorrow  :  her  broken  idol  was  removed  from  her  path. 

Although  this  is  no  place  fur  analysis  of  *'  Letters  "  or  review, 
yet  one  undertaking  to  throw  light  upon  the  life  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  cannot  with  truth  or  justice  or  common  sense  ignore  the 
act  by  which  "  her  own  brother "  placed  himself  in  the  same 
category  with  the  defamers  of  old  times  whom  she  must  never 
again  meet. 

So  many  mingled  motives  springing  from  the  troubling  of  tho 
affections,  family  pride,  forgiveness,  pain,  and  magnanimity,  must 
needs  arise  in  the  heart  of  one  so  tried,  that  I  am  not  surprised 
to  find,  in  her  Autobiography,  so  few  words  given  to  this  great 
calamity  of  her  life.  Lut  what  in  her  is  magnanimity  in  mo 
would  be  unfaithfulness. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  passage  without  stating  that,  as  I 
would  never  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  showing  a  life  over- 
shadowed, and  no  object  visible  between  it  and  the  sun,  so, 
when  she  asked  of  me  this  final  service,  I  only  consented  at 
length  (and  in  a  sense  reluctantly)  on  the  understanding  that  I 
should  nothing  conceal  or  extenuate  which,  either  for  joy  or  sor- 
row, told  strongly  upon  her  life.  Her  reply,  given  thoughtfully, 
slowly,  and  at  intervals,  was,  ''When  you  s})eak  of  my  brother 
James,  be  as  gentle  as  you  can." 

The  mass  of  communications  that  Ihr  pul.liratiou  of  tin-  "  II. 
M.  Lcttei-s,"  as  they  were  called,  brought  upon  her  from  i^clf- 
styli'd  friends  and  real  friends  after  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  "  I'rosite.tive  K'eview,"  became  at  length  utterly  unman- 
ageable, and  she  decided  to  address  them  all  under  one  cover; 
for  although  the  degrees  of  their  friendshi}),  the  variety  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  tone  of  their  correspondence  Avere  so  very 
different,  yet  in  one  thing  almost  all  agreed,  —  regret  that  she 
had  left  the  sjtot  on  which  they  had  stood  together;  and  the 
following  is  tlie  l.tter  wliicji  i  r.  ccivetl  tioni  her,  with  a  retjuest 
to  sen«l   a  cnjiy  U)  each  of  them,  —  knowing  as  she  did   in  ad- 
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vance,  what  actually  proved  to  be  the  fact,  —  that  those  to 
whose  case  it  did  not  apply  would  make  no  personal  applica- 
tion of  it. 

Ambleside,  May  10,  1856. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  It  appears  to  me  that  you  can  help  me  in  a 
small  embarrassment  that  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of,  if  I  can  do  it 
without  causing  more  trouble  than  the  matter  is  worth.  I  call  the 
embarrassment  of  slight  consequence,  because  a  short  time  must  put 
an  end  to  it ;  but  the  interest  involved  is  not  a  trifle.  You  know 
how  much  I  value  the  confidence  and  affection  of  my  more  intimate 
American  friends  ;  and  you  will  not  need  to  be  assured  by  me  that 
the  recent  letters  I  have  had  from  several  of  them  express  the  kind- 
liest respect  and  regard,  as  well  as  interest  in  my  departing  condition. 
Yet  these  letters  manifest  so  extraordinary  a  notion  of  my  state  of 
mind,  and  are  so  very  wide  of  the  mark  as  to  our  relation  to  each 
other  (theirs  and  mine),  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  let  the 
mistakes  pass  in  silence,  while  yet  I  have  not  strength  to  reply  to 
each  correspondent.  Some  believe  that  they  have  touched  so  lightly 
on  what  is  evidently  uppermost  in  their  minds  that  they  spare  me  all 
need  to  reply,  and  they  would  really  regret  having  obliged  me  to 
answer  ;  while  the  character  of  the  light  touch  they  do  give  is  exactly 
what  makes  me  feel  some  sort  of  reply  a  duty.  It  is  true  they  will 
erelong  see  in  my  Autobiography  (which  I  leave  for  posthumous 
publication)  what  my  philosophy  really  is  ;  but  it  Avould  be  hardly 
right  to  wait  if,  by  writing  one  letter,  I  can  enable  them  to  under- 
stand me  better  while  I  am  still  among  you. 

In  all  the  letters  I  refer  to  it  is  clear  that  the  supreme  association 
with  me  at  present  is,  not  my  past  life,  present  illness,  or  approach- 
ing death,  but  my  "views"  on  theological  subjects.  Again,  all 
the  correspondents  I  am  speaking  of  carefully  and  distinctly  assure 
me  that  they  do  not  hold  my  "  views."  Most  of  them  call  me  "  scep- 
tical" (even  the  phrase  "the  slough  of  scepticism"  occurs  in  one 
letter),  and  others  write  of  "unbelief,"  "darkness,"  "doubt,"  &c. 
All  this  shows  so  entire  an  unacquaintance  with  even  the  first 
principles  and  main  characteristics  of  positive  philosophy  as  sur- 
prises me  a  good  deal,  after  the  progress  which  I  have  hoped  and 
supposed  it  was  making  in  your  country.  By  positive  philosophy 
I  mean  not  any  particular  scheme  propounded  by  any  one  author, 
but  the  philosophy  of  fact,  as  arismg  from  the  earliest  true  science, 
and  rehabilitated  by  Bacon's  exposition  of  its  principles.  There 
must  be  thinking  and  educated  men  in  all  your  cities  who  could 
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tell  my  IVieiids  that  positive  philosoiiliy  is  at  the  opposite  pole  to 
scepticism,  liiat  it  issues  in  the  most  attiniiative  (not  do;^Mnatical) 
laith  in  the  world,  and  excludes  unheliel"  as  absolutely  as  mathemati- 
cal ]>riiuij)les  do;  that  there  is  no  ''darkness"  in  it,  but  all  clear 
lij^dit,  ui»  to  the  well-defined  line  which  sejjarates  knowledge  from 
i.Ljnorance  ;  that  positive  philoso])hy  is,  in  short,  the  brightest,  clearest, 
strongest,  and  only  irrefragable  state  <>f  conviction  that  the  human 
mind  has  ever  attained. 

You  see,  my  ditticulty  in  speaking  at  all  about  this  is  that  what 
I  say  of  my  i)hilosophy  will,  almost  inevitaldy,  look  like  conceit  and 
boasting  about  myself.  I  really  must  say  that  such  .in  appearance 
.«:hould  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who,  while  meaning  to  be  affec- 
tionate and  even  respectful,  write  to  me  as  to  one  somehow  fallen  or 
gone  astray,  or  in  some  way  in  an  inferior  condition  of  faith  to  theirs. 
This  conception  is  not  true,  —  it  is  in  fact  the  reverse  of  the  truth  ; 
but  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  declare  this  without  oftending  the 
feelings  of  persons  who  consider  it  a  merit,  rather  than  a  weakness,  to 
rest  satisfied  in  ignorance  of  the  basis  of  the  notions  or  "  views  "  they 
hold.  If  fidelity  to  the  truth  on  which  I  take  my  stand  must  bring 
on  me  the  charge  of  presumption,  so  l.)e  it !  I  cannot  help  it,  and 
must  bear  it  as  the  lesser  evil  of  two. 

You,  and  others  of  my  friends,  and  I  myst-lf  may  well  l>c'  tired  of 
heiiring  questions  or  opinions  about  my  "views."  "Views"  is  not 
the  word  for  disci jdes  of  positive  philosophy,  but  for  tho.se  who  are 
still  within  the  dogmatic  circle  or  the  metaphysical  wilderness. 
77(/'v  may  speak  of  the  "views"  of  peT^ons  who  see  through  the  eyes 
of  authority,  like  the  dogmatic  part  of  the  theological  world,  or  of 
those  who  make  their  own  "consciousness"  their  point  of  view,  and 
who  therefore  differ  mutually  as  their  consciousness  differs.  Among 
these  —  the  meta|>hysi(al  "  believers  "  or  speculators  —  the  views  are 
as  various  as  would  be  those  of  the  earth  by  the  same  number  of 
])ersons,  each  in  a  balloon  of  his  own,  all  wafted  by  different  currents 
at  different  elevations,  with  no  other  mutual  connection  than  trav- 
elling in  the  same  atmosphere.  The  disciples  of  ]>ositive  philosophy 
have  no  more  variation  of  views  than  students  of  uiathematics  have 
in  regard  to  the  mathematical  field  already  e.xplored.  The  truth 
conijtels  unanimous  conviction  in  both  cases.  If  difference  of  "views" 
arises,  it  is  duiing  the  first  attemjtts  t(»  con(|uer  some  fresh  territory, 
which,  when  annexed,  will,  like  all  that  has  gone  before,  become 
unquestionable  and  leave  no  room  for  diversity  of  "views."  If, 
instead  of  the  "  \-iew.«>."  ]>eople  asked  about   my  point  of  x'icn\  that 
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would  be  sensible  and  practical.  Tbe  point  of  view  is  indeed  the 
grand  difference  between  the  dogmatists,  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tors, and  the  positive  philosophers.  The  first  take  their  stand  on 
tradition,  and  the  second  on  their  own  consciousness.  Their  point 
of  view  is  in  their  own  interior,  from  whence  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible, not  only  to  understand  the  universe,  but  to  see  the  true 
aspect  of  any  thing  whatever  in  it.  JVe,  seeing  the  total  failure  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  consequent  on  this  choice  of  a  standpoint,  try  to  get 
out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  illusion,  and  to  plant  our  foot  in  tin- 
centre  of  the  universe,  as  nearly  as  we  can  manage  it,  and,  at  all 
events,  outside  of  ourselves.  Copernicus  has  been  the  great  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  in  this  matter  ;  and  by  showing  that  our  globe 
is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  nor  man  its  aim  and  object,  he 
overthrew  theology  and  metaphysics  without  knowing  it.  However, 
this  would  lead  me  too  far.  I  must  keep  to  my  own  correspondents 
and  their  "  views." 

The  first  great  function  of  Baconian  philosophy  is  to  separate 
indisputably  the  knowable  from  the  unknowable  ;  and  the  next  is, 
to  advance  the  pursuit  of  the  knowable.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
process  of  ascertainment  first,  and  constant  verification  of  knowledge 
afterwards,  is  destructive  of  "'scepticism."  Scepticism  is  doubt;  and 
the  positive  philosopher  is  in  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  it. 
He  may  hold,  and  must  hold,  his  decision  in  suspense,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  conception  and  the  verification  of  new  truth  ; 
but  "scepticism"  about  old  propositions  which  he  has  duly  attended 
to  is  impossible  to  him.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  wandering 
in  "darkness"  for  the  positive  philosopher.  He  walks  in  light  as 
far  as  he  goes.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a  short  way  up  to  the  blank 
M  all  of  human  ignorance  ;  but  we  can  separate,  on  our  own  side 
of  that  blank  wall,  what  is  actually  known  from  what  is  becoming 
revealed  ;  and  both  from  what  we  never  can  know.  I  need  not  add 
that  the  wall  itself  is  destined  to  be  forced,  and  the  limits  of  igno- 
rance to  be  set  perpetually  farther  back,  while  we  can  never  be  any 
nearer  to  knowing  what  our  faculties  are  unable  by  their  constitution 
to  apprehend.  While  the  disciples  of  dogma  are  living  in  a  magic 
cavern,  painted  with  wonderful  shows,  and  the  metaphysical  phi- 
losophers are  wandering  in  an  enchanted  wood,  all  tangle  and  bewil- 
derment, the  positive  philosophers  have  emerged  upon  the  broad, 
airy,  sunny  common  of  nature,  with  firm  ground  underfoot  and 
unfathomable  light  overhead.  So  much  for  the  "  darkness,"  "  doubt," 
falling  away,  "  scepticism,"  &c. 
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Among  the  unknowable  things,  the  first  we  recognize  is  the  nature 
<»r  attributes  of  the  First  Cause  ;  and  this  is  why  we  are  called 
atheists.  We  are  atheists  in  the  sense  in  which  all  reformers  in 
I'ssential  matters  have  always  been  called  atheists.  Like  the  apostles, 
and  the  Lutheran  reformers,  and  many  more,  the  positive  philoso- 
]»hers  are  called  atheists,  and  for  the  same  rea.son, — beciiuse  they 
are  disl>Ldievers  in  the  popular  theidogy.  For  the  same  reason  they 
are  insolently  compassionated  and  insultingly  grieved  over.  The 
"interest"  or  corporation  of  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  pitied 
;us  well  as  vituperated  the  reformers,  no  doubt  ;  pitied  them  for  what 
tluy  lost,  they  themselves  being  disqualified  for  estimating  the  gain. 
At  the  Reformation  the  Catholics  sincerely,  however  insolently, 
]»itied  the  Protestants  for  their  loss  of  the  old  resources  and  consola- 
tions, the  procurableness  of  indulgences,  the  comfort  of  absolution, 
the  resource  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  way  now  Christians,  who  have  no  more  au- 
thority from  Scripture  or  reason  for  their  personal  fancies  or  general 
dogmas  about  a  future  life  and  an  adaptation  of  the  universe  to  the 
moral  government  of  our  world  according  to  human  notions  than  the 
Catholics  for  their  special  comforts,  insolently  pity  us  for  what  thuj 
consider  loss,  without  asking  thianselves  whether  they  are  f|ualifie<l 
to  estimate  our  gain.  The  case  is  (me  of  constant  repetition,  world 
without  end.  If  disbelieving  in  the  popular  theology,  therefore,  is 
atheism,  then  we  are  atheists,  but  not  in  the  philosophical  and  only 
permanent  sense  of  the  term  "disbelief  in  a  First  Cause."  To  us  the 
only  wonder  is  that  men  are  so  long  in  perceiving  that  they  must  be 
wrong  in  "realizing"  (as  you  would  say  in  America)  the  First  Cause, 
more  or  less,  in  any  mode  or  direction  whatever.  The  form  or 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  re(|uires  the  supposition  of  a  First 
Cause.  To  go  further  than  the  supposition  is  to  give  an  extension 
to  Fetishism  which  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  a.shamed  of, 
in  its  grown  and  educated  men.  Infant  man  —  the  race  and  the 
individual  —  instinctively  (tht^vfor^  constantly  and  necessarily)  trans- 
fei-s  his  own  consciousness  or  experience  to  every  thing  his  .<;ense3 
encounter.  Enlightenment  constantly  restricts  this  application  till 
the  individual  or  the  race,  which  at  first  concluded  that  every  thing 
in  the  universe  had  a  life  and  a  will  of  its  own,  arrives  at  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  believing  in  one  Supreme  Being  made  up  of  human 
attributes  in  a  highly  magnified  form.  As  Xenophanes  described 
men  making  gods  in  their  own  image  in  hi>  day,  .so  we  see  men 
<l<-ing  it  Ptill,  f'T  \hf  >ame  rea.-on  that  Xenophanes  gives,  and  whereby, 
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"if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  our  own,  and  hngers,  then  would 
horses,  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen,  paint  and  fashion  their 
god-forms."  In  this  way  has  the  God  of  nionotheists  been  in  a 
barbaric  age  a  "  Lord  of  Hosts  "  and  a  "  God  of  Israel ; "  and  is  now, 
after  a  succession  of  phases,  the  Father  of  mankind,  with  the  affec- 
tions, powers,  and  intellect  of  man  vastly  magnified.  He  designs  ; 
he  -foresees  and  plans  ;  he  creates  and  preserves  ;  he  loves,  pardons, 
gives  laws  and  admits  exceptions,  —  is,  in  short,  altogether  human 
in  mind  and  ways.  The  positive  point  of  view  —  that  external  to 
man  —  shows  that  this  conception  cannot  possibly  be  true  in  any 
degree,  no  portion  of  the  universe  having,  more  or  less,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cause  of  the  whole.  Throughout  the  universe,  again, 
nothing  caused  bears  any  resemblance  to  its  cause,  or  can  bear 
such  resemblance,  because  the  functions  of  the  two  are  wholly 
different.  What  is  knuwable  about  a  First  Cause  is  simply  this, — 
as  any  disciple  of  positive  philosophy  is  fully  aware,  —  that  our 
mental  constitution  compels  us  to  suppose  a  First  Cause,  and  that 
that  First  Cause  cannot  be  the  God  of  theology. 

I  need  not  say  how  puerile,  barbaric,  and  irreverent  appear  to  us 
the  "views"  of  Christian  Fetishism  in  their  whole  extent,  com- 
prising that  conception  of  a  future  life  which  is  fetish  in  being  a 
transference  of  our  present  experience  to  other  conditions.  It  is  not 
"  another  life  "  that  people  desire  and  expect,  but  the  same  life  in 
another  place.  Once  regarded  from  the  higher  (exterior)  point  of 
view,  the  folly  and  practical  mischief  of  this  superstition  become 
evident  to  a  degree  which  it  would  startle  some  of  my  friends  exceed- 
ingly to  become  aware  of.  The  belief  was  no  doubt  of  use  in  its 
]»roper  day,  like  every  general  belief,  but  its  proper  date  is  past ;  that 
which  was  a  substantial  faith  (as  when  the  early  Christians  looked 
for  the  Millennium)  is  now  (whenever  it  goes  beyond  a  limited 
dogma)  a  personal  fancy,  a  bastard  conception  of  unchastened  imagi- 
nation, and  a  sentimental  egotism.  The  state  of  anticipation  which 
religious  people  try  to  establish  in  themselves  appears  to  us  in  its 
true  colours,  as  a  selfish  egotism,  like  that  of  children  who  would 
have  the  uhia  erse  ruled  to  gratify  their  fancies  and  desires.  I  need 
spend  no  words  in  showing  that  the  conceptions  of  no  two  people  in 
Protestant  Christendom,  as  to  a  future  life,  can  be  made  compatible, 
if  thoroughly  examined.  Christians  find  it  diflficult  (and  most  difli- 
cult  in  the  most  anxious  moments)  to  make  out  what  view  of  a  future 
life  can  be  right.  Positive  philosophy  shows  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  are  right,  while  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
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that  all  art'  wrong.  As  lor  the  etlect  on  our  niimls  of  this  kind  of 
ivcoguition,  I  can  no  more  liope  to  convey  to  theological  believers 
any  sense  of  our  priviU-ges  of  emancipation,  than  the  Lutheran  re- 
formers could  show  their  Komish  friends  why  they  were  happier  than 
when  they  believed  in  the  absolution  of  their  sins,  the  protection 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  intercession  of  saints.  Whatever  freedom  my 
more  liberal  Christian  friends  have  gained,  that  we  possess  in  greater 
measure.  Whatever  sin  and  sorrow  they  see  in  the  superstitions  they 
have  left  behind,  that  we  are  in  a  yet  greater  measure  thankful  to 
have  been  delivered  from.  As  for  the  sense  of  general  health,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  the  full  and  joyous  liberty  under  the  everlasting 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  disappearance  of  incongruity,  perplexity,  and 
moral  disturbance  such  as  every  theory  of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
vei*se  must  cause  to  thoughtful  minds,  we  can  only  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings in  sympathy  with  our  fellow-disciples.  It  is  only  by  attaining 
them  that  the  blessing  of  them  can  be  understood.  What  Christians 
may  know  by  obser\'ation,  if  they  will,  is  that  we  who  have  gone 
through  their  experience  (whereas  they  have  not  had  ours)  are 
healthier  in  mind,  higher  in  views  and  conduct,  and  hapj)ier  in  life 
and  the  prospect  of  death,  than  we  were  before.  Our  old  friends 
may  wonder  at  it  ;  but  that  is  their  affair.  We  know  our  own  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  wonder  to  us  is  that  inexperienced  persons  should 
pronounce  upon  them. 

Perhaps  my  correspondents  may  now  see  how  unnecessary  is  their 
careful  and  express  declaration  to  me  that  they  do  not  share  my 
views.  How  should  they,  when  they  have  not  even  attempted  the 
requisite  study  ?  An  astronomer  calculating  an  eclipse  needs  no 
assurance  from  tho.se  who  take  the  stars  to  be  spangles,  that  they  do 
not  share  his  views.  After  having  gone  through  the  prior  stages  of 
dogmatic  and  metaphysical  belief,  it  was  through  years  of  thought 
and  study,  under  able  guidance,  that  I  attained  my  present  stand- 
point ;  and  to  me,  who  know  what  the  rec[uisite  lal)our  is,  and  how 
gradual  is  the  evolution  of  the  way,  my  frien<ls  who  have  never  pur- 
sued it  at  all  think  it  necessiiry  to  explain  that  they  do  not  stand  by 
my  side  I  I  s]»eak  thus  rontidently  about  their  not  having  pui-sued 
truth  in  this  direction,  because  they  entirely  mistake  my  position  and 
state  of  mind.  If  tliey  uuilei-stood  either,  they  would  feel  and  express 
something  very  unlike  the  innocent  compassion  and  the  well-me^uit 
insolence  of  their  recent  lettei^s.  It  is  impossible,  an<l  of  course  no 
matter  of  desire,  that  every  body  should  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  which  is  the  most  laborious  as  it  is  the  highest  of  luiman  occu- 
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pations  ;  but  those  who  decline  the  toil  should  be  at  least  capable  of 
respect  towards  those  who  achieve  it.  The  whole  matter  will  be 
easier  to  a  future  generation,  who  will  have  less  to  unlearn  than  we 
liave.  If  it  should  be  thought  an  objection  to  the  faith  which  I  hold 
that  it  takes  long  to  attain,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  fresh  truth  is 
always  hard  of  attainment,  because  of  the  re(|uisite  amount  of  un- 
learning;  but  that  the  hard  acquisition  of  one  generation  becomes 
the  easy  inheritance  of  another.  Thus,  our  Protestant  world  sulfers 
nothing  now  from  dogmas  which  it  cost  the  early  reformers  much 
agony  to  expose  ;  and  thus,  again,  every  child  will  hold  convictions  a 
century  hence  which  it  costs  the  wisest  men  of  our  time  much  toil 
and  pains  to  attain.  I  say  this,  which  cannot  in  a  general  way  be 
new  to  any  body,  simply  to  guard  against  its  being  supposed  that  a 
life  of  scientific  pursuit  is  always  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
truth.  The  chief  part  of  the  business  is  only  temporary,  —  the  mi- 
learning  of  error,  the  discrimination  of  the  knowable  from  the 
unknowable. 

The  deepest  chasm,  however,  which  yawns  between  my  correspond- 
ents and  me  is  an  unbelief  on  their  part  which,  while  it  lasts,  ren- 
ders impossible  all  mutual  sympathy  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  human  thought  and  feeling.  They  are  wholly  indifferent  to  phi- 
losophy as  vital  truth.  Eeality  is  nothing  to  the  superstitious,  in 
comparison  with  the  safety  of  their  own  dogmas  and  persuasions. 
Science  is  to  them  a  mere  word  in  its  highest  relation  of  all,  —  as 
the  basis  of  all  true  belief.  They  approve  of  science  and  philosophy 
as  mental  exercise  and  an  innocent  pursuit ;  and,  in  a  utilitarian 
sense,  as  conducive  to  human  welfare  in  material  conditions.  But 
they  do  not  recognize  in  it  the  special  and  crowning  duty  and  boon 
of  man's  life,  —  the  source  of  all  truth  and  the  higliway  to  all  wis- 
dom. They  do  not  see  in  science  the  test  of  all  other  things,  includ- 
ing beliefs,  theological  and  other  ;  and  till  they  do  recognize  this, 
they  will  not  see  how  philosophy  —  which  is  wisdom  derived  from 
science  —  is  good  enough  to  fulfil  our  most  ardent  desires,  and  holy 
enough  to  occupy  our  loftiest  aspirations.  The  levity  and  presump- 
tion with  which  theological  and  metaphysical  believers  and  specula- 
tors treat  the  holiest  and  loftiest  aim  and  pursuit  open  to  us,  is  so 
painful  to  my  feelings  of  reverence,  and  discloses  so  broad  a  severance 
between  us,  that  I  hope  for  nothing  more  from  this  letter,  or  from 
any  intercourse  now  possible  on  these  topics,  than  to  awaken  some 
sense  in  my  old  friends  that  there  may  be  more  than  they  see  in  the 
great  study  of  my  life,  and  in  its  results,  and  possibly  to  fix  the 
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atlt'iition  (if  one  or  jiiKilher  on  the  ditreivnce  between  an  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  time-hallowed  words  and  images  and  the  bona  fid^  pur- 
suit of  everlasting  truth.  Perhaps  I  may  at  least  have  checked  the 
unconscious  presumption  with  which  those  who  rest  upon  tratlition, 
or  amuse  themselves  with  sj>eculation,  are  apt  to  treat  labourei-s  who 
deal  with  a  toil  which  thcv  have  declined. 

1  hope,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  feel  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
what  I  have  said  incompatible  with  real  and  warm  att'ection  for  my 
old  friends,  or  with  -ratitude  for  the  kindliness  and  efforts  at  respect 
with  which  they  have  written  to  me.  I  am  as  sensible  of  their  inter- 
est and  their  fidelity  (iis  far  as  their  knowledge  goes)  as  if  our  theo- 
logical agreement  was  the  same  as  of  old,  and  they  will  feel,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  could  not  appear,  by  silence,  to  acquiesce  in  the  position 
they  assign  me,  without  betraying  at  once  our  mutual  confidence  and 
the  philosophy  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  they  suppose.  I  Ixdieve 
they  will  not  be  offended.  If  they  are,  I  c<mnot  take  the  blame  to 
myself.  If  they  are  not,  how  much  better  is  frank  explanation  than 
concealment  or  silence ! 

I  am,  dear  friend,  yours  ever, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


WOEK. 

"  He  that  to  such  a  lieight  hath  built  his  mind, 

And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 

Of  his  resolved  powers,  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce,  to  wrong 

His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same,  — 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he  !  —  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey." 

Daniel. 
"  And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her,  noiseless  as  the  snow ; 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
Tliat  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless." 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  work  of  the  years  passed  in  her  own  home  is  so  various 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  classified.  There  is  room  but  for  the 
merest  mention  of  the  building-plans  for  cottages.  The  "  Har- 
riet Martineau  Cottages,"  at  Ambleside,  stand  as  a  monument 
of  the  movement  slie  initiated  for  the  creation  of  comfortable, 
economical  homes  and  the  lowering  of  rents. 

The  years  of  winter  lectures,  meanwhile,  were  building  up 
men's  minds.  The  people  highly  appreciated  them,  and  could 
never  say  enough  of  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure  these  lectures 
gave  them.  They  were  so  carefully  jn^epared,  so  effectively 
delivered,  and  so  widely  attended  by  those  for  whom  they  were 
gratuitously  given,  that  they  make  a  subject  of  conversation  and 
grateful  remembrance  to  this  day  in  the  region  round  about. 

Then  the  Berlin-wool  work,  which  sometimes  excited  a  smile 
in  those  who  "wondered  how  the  great  authoress  could  bear  such 
a  frivolous  occupation."     It  was  not  merely  for  rest  and  amuse- 
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ment  that  tliese  groups  of  flowers  and  fruit  and  forest  leaves 
were  wrought,  though  that  alone  were  motive  enough  ;  but  each 
of  them  was  a  gift  of  solid  pecuniary  valuo  to  some  gn-at-r 
work. 

"  Result  of  ralHe  for  Miss  Martineau's  needlework,  —  fifty  sub- 
scribers at  .£  1  each  =  c£50:  amount  to  be  added  to  tlie  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts."  And 
l)y  a  glance  at  the  list  it  would  app<';u-  that  the  names  most 
illustrious  in  the  worlds  of  rank  and  pliilanthropy  were  rival- 
ling each  other  for  its  possession. 

Many  of  these  works  were  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  the  United  States.  One  in  particular  ("  The 
Four  Seasons  ")  was  presented  by  a  subscription  of  live  dollars 
each  from  the  best-known  (»f  the  American  antislavery  associates 
to  a  well-known  friend  of  hers,  and  was  thus  the  means  of  raising 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  cause.  "  So  many  of  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,"  she  said,  "  are  wrought  into  that  table-cover,  that  I 
dreaded  lest  it  should  pass  into  unknown  hands.  But  now  — 
How  much  pleasure  this  has  given  me !  Thank  every  one  of  the 
*  chivalry '  for  me  !  " 

Some  fatiguing  agricultural  labours  became  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity in  consequence  of  her  improvements  at  the  Knoll.  Having 
wTitten  an  account  of  tliem  to  a  friend,  the  letti-r  l)y  some 
unknown  means  was  published  in  the  "  Times,"  and  brought 
down  upon  her  an  avalanche  of  letters  of  inquiries  about  small 
farming  and  cow-keeping ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  from  the 
lieads  of  public  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  cultivation  and 
the  care  of  tlie  poor,  and  in  the  interests  of  tlie  })oorer  an<l  suffer 
ing  classes,  she  could  not  refuse  to  reply.  Tiiese  letters  came  to 
her  from  all  the  country  round  ;  and  "  Not  for  me,  but  for  tlie 
poorer  than  1  am,  I  hope,  dear  lady,  to  induce  you  to  bo  at  this 
trouble,"  was  sure  to  act  upon  her  like  a  spell. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  rejily  she  gave,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  matter,  ultimately,  was  the  republication, 
with  additiiujs,  f)f  her  "  Letter  on  Cow-keeping  "  and  '*  ( )ur  Fariii 
of  Two  Acres."  "  I  am  not  sorry  it  was  publishcl."  <l)e  sail, 
"but  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
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"  Mrs,  Martineau's  experience  is,  that  nothing  yields  so  small  a 
return  to  industry  here  as  the  land.  As  the  art  of  tillage  advances, 
industry  has  less  and  less  chance  against  capital  and  land  in  masses, 
while  skilled  labour  commands  better  wages.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  where  she  lives  small  land-tillage  leads  directly  to  poverty 
in  proportion  as  skilled  agriculture  answers  more  and  more.  To  till 
waste  lands  some  capital  is  necessary,  and  the  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  subsistence  can  be  obtained  at  all  comparable  with  that  Avhich 
can  be  had  through  wages  in  almost  any  occupation  ;  and  labourers 
who  can  till  the  soil  in  any  way  have  a  much  better  chance  under 
employment  by  the  farmer  than  at  their  own  risk.  Such  is,  in  a 
general  way,  Mrs.  Martineau's  \iew,  and  she  believes  that  of  most 
people  who  observe  the  rapid  advance  made  in  agriculture." 

She  was  always  anxious  to  correct  any  mistakes  wbicli  the  suc- 
cess of  her  own  experiments  might  cause.  "  For  my  success,"  she 
said,  •'  is  the  sum  of  many  elements,  including  home  comfort  and 
accommodation,  and  the  maintenance  of  two  persons  —  my  farm- 
servant  and  his  wife  —  whom  otherwise  I  should  not  employ." 

Under  this  head  of  work  at  The  Knoll  comes  the  "  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  which  was  projected  in  1846  by 
]\Ir.  Charles  Knight,  the  publisher.  Having  found  it  too  much 
for  him  at  that  time  to  undertake,  he  applied  to  another,  whose 
method  showed  that  ho  would  spin  it  out  too  long.  It  lay 
nearly  two  years  in  abeyance,  and  this  circumstance  was  most 
injurious  to  its  success.  But  Mr.  KniL;;ht  was  pledged  to  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  whom  it  must  be  issued  in  nund3ers,  and  lie 
b(>came  very  uneasy  at  the  delay.  At  length  it  occurred  to 
liim  to  lay  the  subject  before  his  friend  Harriet  Martineau, 
and  to  entreat  her  as  the  greatest  possible  f;ivour  to  consider 
wliether  or  no  she  would  undertake  it.  Slic  did  so,  —  this  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Chartist  outbreak  in  1848,  the  Tenth 
of  April  time,  —  on  condition  of  being  herself  responsible  for  the 
wdiole  history,  after  the  first  lx)ok  ;  and,  as  she  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  history,  ^'■solely  responsil)le." 

The  most  careless  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  see  what  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  waj''  of  a  writer  of  contemporaneous  llistor3^ 
There  are  a  thousand  risks  in  taking  time  as  it  flies.  It  is  some- 
times a  blindfold  walk  amid  hot  ploughshares,  sometimes  like 
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the  conducting  of  as  hot  a  conflict.  "Whoever  undertakes  it 
must  charge  over  the  fallen,  alive  or  dead,  and  as  often  be  ac- 
cused of  misapprehension,  both  by  the  vanquished  and  the 
victorious.  He  must  expect  the  blame,  most  likely  the  ill  offices, 
of  all  who  stand  condemned  as  their  deeds  are  placed  in  line. 
Who  among  authors  is  brave  enough  to  risk  what  may  befall 
while  standing  under  fire  to  identify  the  columns  amid  the  battle- 
smoke,  and  drawing  them  up  in  successive  masses  or  files  for 
public  review  ?  So  it  must  needs  be  for  the  writer  who  takes 
the  responsibility  "  solely,"  and  yet  such  a  M-riter  was  the  one 
the  publisher  must  have ;  for  who  will  read  the  flat,  unprofitable 
tale  of  the  moral  craven?  Then  the  terror  of  inaccuracy,  and 
the  vague  dread  of  the  unknown,  which  may  cause  unexpected 
explosion,  to  the  author's  detriment  and  pain,  are  alone  enough  to 
stay  his  undertaking.  "But  who,"  —  as  Harriet ^lartineau  used 
to  say  on  so  many  occasions,  —  ^'  who  could  ever  stir  a  finger,  if 
only  on  condition  of  being  guamnteed  against  oversights,  mis- 
information, mistakes,  ignorance,  loss,  and  danger?"  And  slie 
coumgeously  undertook  the  unprecedented  task  of  casting  ethics 
into  the  stream  of  contemporaneous  time.  The  work  is  written 
throughout  with  reference  to  the  princii)les  of  right,  with  no 
yielding  <»f  judgment  to  the  plea  of  political  necessity,  and  is  yet 
most  candiil  in  all  its  statements  of  these  necessities,  as  no  par- 
tisan could  liave  been ;  thus  merging  the  pitpuincy  which  is 
always  at  the  command  of  the  pamphleteer  in  the  judicial  integ- 
rity which  is  the  grand  charac^teristic  of  tlie  historian.  Hampered 
as  such  a  work  must  be  by  its  linear,  chronological  necessities,  it 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  interest  as  a  narration  under  its  inevit- 
al)l<'  (lisaih  anta,u'<'>.  Tin'  liistorian  of  any  ionuer  age  can  give 
etlect  to  his  work  by  front  lights  and  sidi'  lights,  wliich  the  con- 
temporary historian  does  not  possess,  the  liglit  of  its  coming 
time  ])eing  wholly  wantiuLj.  Tliese  lieljts  to  the  success  of  a 
Tliierry  witli  the  Norman  Concpiest,  of  a  Mignet  with  ])ersonal 
delineations,  or  of  a  Motley  with  the  ])ntcji  Kepublie  must  of 
necessity  be  wantini,'  t«>  a  j>i<  ture  (.t'  the  present  times.  These 
grniinils  (if  iritical  judgment  sccni  to  liave  been  overlooked  ])y 
some  wjio  considered  this  history  as  wanting  in  success.     But 
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all  praised  its  rare  exactitude,  and  its  great  value  as  a  most  lucid 
and  able  arrangement  of  all  classes  of  facts,  anti  numerous  edi- 
tions up  to  the  present  time  prove  the  j^ublic  to  be  in  t\nt  right. 
As  far  as  the  field  of  vision  permitted,  it  dealt  with  the  present  as 
truthfully  and  dispassionately  as  if  it  were  the  past,  —  a  mode  of 
procedure  not  at  the  time  to  be  popularly  appreciated,  but  which 
makes  the  work  sure  of  its  place  in  the  public  heart  of  the  future, 
and  in  the  treasury  of  facts  and  guiding  lines  for  its  historians. 
But  all  the  author's  care  in  guarding  her  sole  responsibility 
proved  in  one  instance  insufficient  to  contend  with  the  terrors 
of  the  publisher  lest  liis  pecuniary  interests  should  sufi^r.  This 
is  the  story  as  I  noted  it  at  the  time  from  the  author's  conversa- 
tion, which  was  not  a  private  one. 

"When  a  certain  number  was  to  appear,  it  being  actually  printed, 
Mr,  Knight  came,  in  a  great  flurry  of  spirits.  He  told  me  he  had 
just  had  a  letter  from  a  Whig  official  touching  this  period,  and  he 
felt  in  consequence  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  But  I  will  give 
you,  I  said,  the  proofs  of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  what  I  have 
asserted  ;  and  I  ran  over  the  evidence.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  no  doubt  of 
its  truth  and  correctness,  —  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  but  its  publication 
might  ruin  me.  Government  might  take  from  me  the  printing '  (of 
the  poord aw  matter,  &c.,  worth  J 800  per  annum  to  bun);  and  he 
went  on  in  a  despairing,  frightened  way  to  complain  of  the  position  in 
which  it  miwht  put  him.  Long  after,  he  told  me  he  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  that  page  to  be  cancelled.  I  then  told  him 
he  should  never  more  publish  for  me.  Had  he  submitted  the  matter 
to  me,  I  would  have  consented  to  all  reasonable  change,  but  he  did 
not.  And  it  was  'my  sole  responsibility'  he  took,  without  my 
knowing  it !  His  frequent  changes  of  mind  as  to  time  of  pu1)lication 
were  very  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  History.  In  such  a  mode  of 
publication  delay  is  eminently  dangerous.  I  wrote  it  in  twelve  months, 
and  he  paid  me  £1,000,  which  he  thought  moderate,  for  both  parts. 
For  the  last  part,  beginning  with  the  century  to  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, he  paid  £200.  This  last  payment  was  made  after  the  '  Letters 
on  Man's  Nature  and  Development '  were  published.  Soon  after  this, 
Robert  Chambers  came  to  take  tea  with  me,  and  told  me  that  Mr. 
Knight,  being  pressed  for  money,  had  sold  the  whole,  and  the  pur- 
chasing house  was  delighted  with  the  acquisition.  But  before  the 
season  was  over  Mr.  Knight  bought  back  £800  worth  of  the  property. 
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"  Roljert  Cliiiiubers  alter  tbis  entered  into  a  treaty  with  me,  —  for  he 
bad  })ougbt  the  whole  Hi^^tory  of  Mr.  Knight,  —  to  complete  it  up  to 
the  present  time,  whiib  my  illness  prevented  my  doing.  But  I  ought 
to  tell  you  of  Mr.  Knight's  most  handsomely  proposing  to  me  to  buy 
back  the  first  book,  that  I  Uiight  have  the  satisfaction  of  the  begimiing 
{IS  well  as  the  completion  of  the  work." 

She  afterwards  wrote  an  entirely  new  book  for  the  Ameri- 
can pul)lisbers,  who  were  induced  by  a  sense  of  its  need,  and 
by  a  manifest  demand  indicating  the  same  in  the  public  mind, 
to  republish  it  in  Boston,  in  the  heat  of  the  slaveholding  rebel- 
lion. It  was  felt  by  the  most  observant  of  those  Americans 
-who  read  it  at  the  time  to  be  a  tit  medicine  for  the  hour ; 
and  the  author  was  entreated  by  the  American  publishers  to 
furnish  them  with  a  pref\ice  of  warning  against  the  policies  that 
have  ruined  nations  in  old  times,  and  that  should  be  accord- 
ingly avoided  by  tln^  statesmen  of  to-day.  8he  immediately 
consented,  and  not  only  wrote  the  preface,  but  the  new  part, 
continuing  the  work  to  the  liussian  war  in  1854:.  That  edition 
is  entirely  exhausted. 

The  publishers  preface  the  American  edition  thus  :  — 

"  The  reproduction  of  this  work  may  be  regarded  ixs  peculiarly 
opp(jrtune  at  the  crisis  through  which  this  nation  is  now  passing. 
Our  people  are  studying  anew  the  great  problems  which  have  been 
agitating  England  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  questions  con- 
nected with  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks,  a  ]>aper  currency,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade,  the 
increa.se  of  taxation  and  the  national  debt,  have  to-day  their  direct 
analogies   for  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  the   Unite*!  States. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  solution  may  be  found  in  these  volumes 

The  personal  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author  are  forcibly  stated, 
but  the  expression  of  them  is  characterized  by  an  admirable  fair- 
ness." 

Thr  same  year — 1840  —  that  the  History  of  the  Peace  wa.s 
projected  the  "  Daily  News  "  was  started,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Forster  being  the  chief  editor.  The 
arrangements  were  of  a  very  costly  character,  and  the  success  of 
the  paper  was  by  no  means  commensurate  to  its  expenditure. 
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Mr.  Dickens  retired  in  a  few  weeks,  and  Mr.  Forster  threw  up 
the  editorship  ;  and  the  proprietors,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Dilke,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  cheap  paper,  and 
to  establish  a  daily  paper  at  a  reiluced  price.  But  after  a  trial  of 
two  years  the  cheap  paper  was  abandoned  as  unsuccessful,  as  the 
circulation,  at  one  time  20,000  per  day,  had  fallen  off  to  scarcely 
a  c^uarter  of  that  amount.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  1849  the 
paper  continued  (till  the  very  recent  change  to  a  penny)  at  the 
ordinary  price  of  daily  London  newspapers,  that  of  five  pence  with 
a  stamp.  Tlie  politics  of  the  paper  have  since  been  uniformly  lib- 
eral, and  in  favour  of  free  trade.  Its  devotion  to  the  latter  object 
caused  it  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Cobden  organ.  But  it  was  always 
independent,  and  it  never  followed  the  peace  view  nor  the  pro- 
slavery  tendencies  of  that  party,  and  has  in  those  respects  been 
its  energetic  opponent. 

In  view  of  Harriet  Martineau's  numerous  leading  articles,  at 
the  rate  at  times  of  six  per  week,  her  valued  friend,  Mr.  Hunt, 
said  at  that  period  :  — 


"  Our  contributors  never  wrote  more  than  four  articles  a  week  at 
most.  It  is  all  that  the  best  of  them  could  fairly  do.  And  political 
writers  commonly  deteriorate.  The  first  article  is  excellent,  and  we 
think  we  have  found  a  treasure.  The  second  is  less  striking,  but  we 
are  not  surprised  that  so  high  a  standard  cannot  in  every  instance  be 
maintained.  At  the  third  we  say,  '  Have  we  not  read  something  like 
this  very  lately  ? '  The  next  is  so  manifest  a  falling  off  that  we  desire 
no  more." 

There  was  no  such  feeling  or  failure  in  the  political  career  of 
Harriet  Martineau.  "Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Hunt  to  one 
of  her  family,  "  that  your  sister  is  a  great  political  writer  1 "  He 
told,  too,  how  these  writings  moulded  public  opinion  through 
Parliament.  "  They  are  read  in  the  clubs ;  they  precede  the 
debates  and  modify  the  'Times.'  The  'Daily  News'  leads." 
And  well  it  might  and  must  lead  ;  "  for  these,"  said  a  friend  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  "  are  not  only  newspaper  articles,  but  poems."  And 
so  they  were,  —  the  full  sweet  harmonies  to  which 

"The  powers  militant  that  stood  for  Heaven 
Moved  on." 
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The  subjects  of  these  articles  cover  tlie  whole  field  of  natioual 
and  political  action,  philanthropic  eflbrt,  and  agricultural  statistics. 
In  the  depaitraent  of  agriculture  no  one  had  done  so  much,  ex- 
cept Sir  John  Walsham.  Irish,  Jewish,  and  American  subjects, 
Indian  and  educational  reform,  antislavery,  geograi)hical,  and  his- 
torical articles,  economical  and  West  Indian  interests,  reviews 
and  miscellaneous  wi'itings,  made  up  her  sixteen  hundred  strong. 

It  was  fortunate  for  all  whom  political  knowledge  and  integrity 
might  concern,  that,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunt,  his  successor 
should  have  been  such  a  man  as  AVilliam  Weir. 

He  had  been  early  trained  by  classical  studies  at  home,  and 
by  the  study  and  use  of  the  European  Continental  languages 
abroad ;  and  foreign  travel  and  a  University  course  in  (Jenuany 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  life.  It  was  currently  said  of 
him  that  he  was  master  of  the  library  of  Europe.  A  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  a  barrister  by  profession,  and  a  fluent  and 
elofiuent  speaker,  his  career  was  arrested  by  a  deafness  which 
increased  with  years,  and  he  became  a  journalist.  He  brought 
to  the  editorship  of  the  "  Daily  !Xews  "  long  training  in  other 
journals,  and  an  extraordinary  array  of  qualifications  for  the 
post.  Law,  history,  geographical  research,  literature, — he  was  at 
home  in  them  all ;  and  notliing  in  his  experience  had  worn  away 
the  native  vigour  of  his  mind  or  warped  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles.  It  was  his  unalterable  determination  to  h(.>ld  the 
"  Daily  News  "  in  its  independent  political  position,  and  to  make 
it  the  guardian  of  popular  rights,  needed  reforms,  and  social 
improvement ;  and  his  cosmopolitan  tendencies  disposing  him  to 
believe  that  the  lidd  was  tlie  world,  he  was  greatly  gratified 
to  lind  in  Harriet  Martincau  the  same  puri)oses  and  accomplish- 
ments as  his  own.  "  When  I  returne<l  from  the  Continent,"  he 
used  to  say,  "her  writings  took  nic  lietweeii  wind  and  water,  and 
went  a  long  way  towards  determining  the  direction  and  character 
of  my  mind  for  life."  It  w:is  jm)bably  the  same  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  office  ;  for  it  was  by  haviiiLr  more  or  less  formed 
the  minds  of  her  whole  generation,  that  she  was  enabled  so 
greatly  to  influence  her  times. 

When  it  fell,  in  regular  succession,  to  Mr.  Weir  to  reorganize 
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the  office,  he  at  once  recognized  the  supreme  vahie  of  her  col- 
laboration, and  wrote  to  her  as  follows  :  — 

My  dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  You  are  no  Miss  Martineau,  but 
a  benevolent,  indefatigable  fairy,  who  knows  instinctively  what  is 
wanted,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  There  is  something  supernatural 
in  the  patness  of  many  of  your  articles  (that  on  the  t[ueen,  for  exam- 
ple) to  my  views  and  wishes. 

Seriously,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  wrestled  through  this 
last  week  without  you.  As  we  say  north  of  the  Tweed,  "  I  owe  you 
a  day  in  hairst." 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

WILLIAM  WEIR. 

What  most  commended  Mr.  Weir  to  Mrs.  Martineau  (she  had 
now  for  good  reasons  taken  the  style  that  had  been  in  use  in  the 
last  century  for  maiden  ladies  no  less  than  married  ones)  was 
his  readiness  to  encounter  the  opprobrium  that  always  attends 
those  who  intermeddle  for  good  with  public  affairs.  She  found 
him  always  valiant  for  the  truth. 

In  another  letter,  written  during  a  suspension  of  her  articles, 
lie  says :  — 

My  dear  Mistress  Harriet,  —  I  should  have  answered  your  note, 
but  I  have  been  severely  indisposed,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
severely  tasked  than  usual.  I  have  had  to  go  more  into  public  com- 
pany than  usual,  and  have  had  to  take  my  daughter  to  school. 

You  cannot  doubt  that  your  aid  will  always  be  acceptable.  In 
political  principles  we  are  probably  as  nearly  at  one  as  two  distinct 
existences  can  be.  The  only  modification  I  am  likely  ever  to  suggest 
in  any  communication  with  which  you  favour  me,  would  be  when 
the  accident  of  position  enables  me  to  know  some  recent  fact  that 
renders  a  different  strategy  advisable,  or  disproves  some  inference. 

I  have  said  before,  and  say  again,  your  loss  has  been  to  me  irrepa- 
rable. I  have  never  before  met  —  I  do  not  hope  again  to  meet  —  one 
so  earnest  to  promote  progress,  so  practical  in  the  means  by  which  to 
arrive  at  it.  My  aim  in  life  is  to  be  able  to  say,  when  it  is  closing, 
"  I  too  have  done  somewhat,  though  little,  to  benefit  my  kind  ; "  and 
there  are  so  few  who  do  not  regard  this  as  quixotism  or  hypocrisy, 
that  I  shrink  even  from  confessing  it. 

The  "  sold  to  the  Ministry  "  story  must  be  an  American  echo  of 
what  was  once  said  here.     I  cannot  conceive  how  any  person  who  has 
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read  the  "  Daily  News  "  can  imagine  such  a  thing.  We  are  opposed 
to  them  on  all  broad,  general  principles  ;  we  neither  spare  men  nor 
measures.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  such  reports,  —  to  live 
them  down. 

My  great  object  just  now  is,  to  stir  up  the  more  or  less  instructed 
class  to  self-exertion  ;  to  assert  its  right  to  participation  in  ;ulniinis- 
trative  othce,  and  to  that  end  to  l^e  more  carefid  in  its  selection  of  the 
men  to  he  sent  to  Parliament.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
social  revolution,  and  that  cool-headed  and  earnest  men  are  the  only 
thing  that  can  carry  us  safely  through  it.     But  where  are  they  to  be 

found  ?  .  .  .  . 

Ever  grateful] V  vours, 

WILLIAM  WEIR. 

^Irs.  ^Martineau's  objects  being  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  "NVeir, 
their  con-espondence  was  one  of  mutual  consultation  as  to  means 
and  measures.  At  the  moment  when  the  atlairs  of  India  became 
of  paramount  importance  to  Great  Britain,  she  felt  the  necessity 
to  the  general  public  of  more  information  and  a  wider  diffusion 
of  it ;  and  she  wrote  to  inquire  of  the  "  Master  of  the  Library 
of  Europe,"  whether  any  book  calcidated  to  convey  the  requisite 
knowledge  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  Weir  immediately  replied  :  — 

Dear  Mistress  Harriet,  —  There  is  no  such  book,  and  it  is  much 
wanted. 

There  are  only  two  people  in  England  who  could  do  it.  One  would 
do  it  admirably,  —  yourself  ;  the  other  very  indifferently,  —  myself. 
WTien  I  came  to  the  l)ottom  of  your  tliird  page,  I  cried,  *'  That  is  just 
what  crossed  my  mind  when  you  first  sj)r)ke  of  tlu'  ignorance  of  the 
public  regarding  India."  I  wish  you  would  try  it.  I  will  sti-ain 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  in  two  chapters  (so  call  them)  a  week. 

Much  will  depend  on  selecting  the  starting-point,  —  not  too  far  back. 
As  U)T  a  ballad  or  an  epic,  some  epoch  comparatively  recent  ought  to  l>e 
selected  ;  and  as  oppoilunity  offei-s,  the  growth  of  the  army,  admin- 
istrative system,  judicial  system,  etc.,  observed  ah  initio,  so  as  to 
render  intelligible  their  actual  characters. 

Perhaps  the  present  mutiny,  —  apparently  confined  as  yet  to  the 
army,  —  the  relation  of  the  army  to  the  presidency,  the  relations  of 
the  three  presidencies  to  each  other,  and  so  forth.  I  throw  these 
tilings  out  Inirrii'dly  ;  fur  I  have  no  d.iubt  you  have  already  a  plan 
of  your  o\m  sketched  out,  and  this  may  help  to  fill  it  up. 
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You  must  have  much  mutter,  and  many  intelligent  friends  who  will 
aid.     T  will  give  what  I  can,  and  search  for  more. 

AVoidd  it  not  be  best  to  commence  it  from  the  beginning  by 
"  H.  I\I."  ?     I  will  write  again  to-morrow. 

I  wish  you  were  at  work.  ™    Trruyr) 

Mr.  Walker,  known  as  "  the  friend  of  the  United  States," 
succeeding  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Weir,  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
under  such  management,  the  circulation  of  the  "  Daily  News " 
continually  increased. 

It  was  vastly  more  influential  than  the  "  Times "  wdth  the 
great  middle  class  in  England,  from  the  time  that  Harriet  Marti- 
neau's  spirit  was  moving  in  the  wheels;  and  it  is  the  great  middle 
class  that  ministers  and  cabinets  watch  with  most  interest  for 
the  guidance  of  their  course. 

Besides  what  other  authorship  she  might  have  on  hand, 
whether  light  or  weighty,  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  for  this 
paper  above  sixteen  hundred  leading  articles,  at  the  rate  some- 
times, for  months  in  succession,  of  six  in  a  week, — all  so  valuable 
that  it  was  once  proposed  to  her  to  have  twelve  volumes  of  them 
republished.  This  idea  she  did  not  much  favour.  "Three 
volumes  would  be  enough,"  she  said,  "  as  so  many  of  them  are 
merely  temporary." 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  her  friend  Mr.  Eobinson,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  experiment  was  tried 
long  after  with  a  volume  of  her  biographical  articles.  She  was 
too  ill  to  attend  to  the  publication  herself,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  engrossing  duties  he  assumed  the  whole  labour  of  put- 
ting this  work  through  the  press,  —  a  testimony  of  devoted  friend- 
ship for  the  author. 

The  volume  on  British  India,  of  which  she  felt  the  public 
need,  published  in  1851,  is  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  In  1855 
appeared  her  "  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes,"  in  another  way  no 
less  beautiful.  In  1859  the  book,  "England  and  her  Soldiers," 
for  the  promotion  of  army  reform,  was  written  in  aid  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale's  objects.  In  1861  came  the  volume  entitled 
"  Health,  Husbandry,  and  Handicraft,"  and  also  a  volume  con- 
taining a  collection  of  her  contributions  to  "  Once  a  Week,"  the 
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periodical  for  which  she  wrote  after  slie  felt  obliged,  by  the 
refusal  of  ''  Hoiiseliold  "Words"  to  publish  any  article  reflecting 
credit  on  the  Catholics,  to  sever  her  connection  ^^^th  Mr.  Dick- 
ens. In  18G9  the  "  IJiogi-aphical  Sketches"  reappeared,  with 
the  same  admiration  as  at  first,  and  the  same  resers'es  on  the 
part  of  those  who  use  some  few  words  in  a  narrower  sense  than 
herself  One  of  these  was  the  word  "  heart ; "  and  one  of  her 
very  latest  utterances  to  a  friend  wlio  inquired  what  she  meant 
by  saying  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  not  a  man  of  heart,  ilhistrates 
this  difierence.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  he  did  not 
love  his  liimily,  or  that  he  was  not,  in  a  small  way,  benevolent. 
But  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  heart,  could  he  have  gone  through 
the  world,  without  taking  it  in,  with  all  its  grand  interests,  its 
sufferings,  and  its  destinies  1  He  did  not  live  on  the  high  level 
of  the  heart.  But  he  was  a  most  charming  litterateur,  and  as 
such  admired  and  rewarded." 

It  may  be  remarked  of  her  appreciations  of  character  in  general, 
that  they  suggest  tliis  conclusion,  —  that  disinterestedness  un- 
fetters the  judgment.  Let  almost  any  one  try  the  experiment  of 
uttering  his  exact  opinion  as  if  in  the  palace  of  truth  :  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  materially  from  his  utterances  in  other  i)alaces. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  her. 

Her  correspondence  shows  how  every  originator  or  promoter  of 
a  benevolent  plan  looked  to  her  for  co-operation. 

Mr.  Eathbone  of  Liverpool,  knowing  how  busy  she  always  was 
for  the  natives  of  Westmoreland,  her  proceedings  there  "  sending 
a  sunbeam  into  his  room  "  (as  he  writes  to  her),  sent  her  a  plan 
for  the  introduction  of  penny  banks  among  the  people  ;  and 
he  tells  her  at  the  same  time  liow  much  he  has  been  struck  by 
her  plan  for  better  organization  of  life  for  single  ladies,  and  of 
the  economies  of  life  in  general,  that  all  the  toiling  millions  may 
have  leisure  to  be  good  ;  and  all  tliese  thoughts  make  him  sign 
himself  "  res])ectfully  and  aflectionately  "  hers. 

Her  very  nunierous  articles  in  leading  periodicals  were  all 
written  with  some  strong  purpose  of  service  to  mankind,  and 
her  biogra})hical  articles  were  written  on  the  princ.'iples  of  fidelity 
and  openness,  as  the  only  security  for  a  similar  result  from  them. 
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Her  method  seems  to  have  secured  general  approval,  for  almost 
every  news})aper  in  England  hailed  them  with  admiration,  and 
there  was  actually  a  renewal  of  the  enthusiasm  att(nidant  on  lier 
early  lame.  Her  object  in  writing  them  was  to  l)e  true  to  what 
she  had  known  and  observed  of  tlie  life  she  was  dealing  with. 
Xothing  to  extenuate  and  nothing  to  overcharge  was  her  way. 
To  copy  the  portrait  her  subject  had  himself  painted  was  her 
endeavour ;  and  in  observing  the  manners  that  indicate  the 
mind,  she  used  to  say  the  alert  eyes  of  the  partially  deaf,  so 
constant  in  their  watchfulness,  learn  many  things  unknown  to 
others.  Harriet  Martineau  was  for  long  periods  of  her  life  in 
correspondence  with  her  friend  —  I  believe,  too,  her  distant 
relative  —  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
as  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  in  wdiich  many  of  her 
most  valuable  articles  from  time  to  time  appeared.  The  "  West- 
minster Review,"  the  foundation  of  which  she  had  prophesied  in 
the  days  of  her  early  fome,  was  always  at  her  command ;  and 
when  it  fell  into  financial  difficidties,  she  took  a  mortgage  of  it 
as  i^roperty,  great  as  was  the  ultimate  risk  of  ever  being  indemni- 
fied. "  But  I  owe  that  amount  of  loss,"  she  said,  "if  it  be  one, 
to  the  review  that  has  so  often  been  my  organ  of  communication 
with  the  world.".. 

These  review  articles  and  pamphlets  were  no  "  paper  capital," 
no  "  charming  twaddle ; "  but  all  of  heartfelt  value  and  depth, 
written  because  her  intellect  and  experience  told  her  the  world 
needed  them,  whether  in  great  national  interests  or  in  defence  of 
individual  rights.  A  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  every 
one  of  them  would  be  a  light  cast  upon  her  life.  Those  written 
HI  behalf  of  desert  or  in  deprecation  of  neglect  or  wrong  were 
always  full  of  power.  As  when,  for  example,  she  studied  so  many 
volumes  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
Rajah  Brooke,  —  that  Sir  James  Brooke  who  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  was  made  a  prince  by  them  because  he  had  fostered 
their  industry,  stimulated  their  commerce,  counselled  their  foreign 
policy,  protected  them  from  piracy,  and  ruled  them  in  their  own 
native  customs  and  ideas,  using  these  meanwhile  as  a  basis  for 
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reforms,  and  resisting  all  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  English,  French, 
or  Belgians  to  settle  in  the  country  in  great  bodies,  or  to  make 
of  it  a  European  colony.  A  man  .s<>  high-minded  and  devoted, 
a  man  of  such  i)racti<-al  genius  and  utter  disinterestedness,  a 
born  ruler,  Avas  sure  t(»  l»e  maligned  and  calumniated.  And 
it  was  while  he  was  striving  under  this  load  of  calumny  to  ob- 
tiiin  such  recognition  by  his  native  country  a.s  might  best  enable 
>iim  to  serve  his  adopted  one,  that  Harriet  Martineau  consulted 
with  his  counsel,  Mr.  Templer,  studied  his  case,  received  himself 
at  her  home,  and  wrote  tliat  able  article  in  the  "  Westminster 
lie  view,"  which,  s]  lowing  her  thorougli  understanding  and  strong 
grasp  of  the  whole  mattei-,  made  him  desire  her  action  as  a  legis- 
lator for  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  But  her  various  other  duties 
precluded  such  an  effort. 

The  rest  and  peace  of  homo  after  PLiistern  life  gave  opportu- 
nity for  Western  exertion  ;  and  remembering  the  dust  flung  in 
her  own  eyes  by  slaveholders  about  the  "intermeddling"  of  the 
North,  and  finding  the  same  process  constantly  in  use  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  England  at  large,  she  threw  before  the  country,  in 
the  "Daily  Xews,"  a  history  of  the  American  compromises.  There 
was  an  immediate  demand  for  it  in  book  form,  as  there  had 
before  been  nothing  to  which  the  people  cou^d  refer,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  was  profound.  It  made  a  great  noise, 
not  only  in  England,  where  the  work  was  speedily  and  loudly 
ai)plauded,  l)ut  on  the  ('ontinent.  Four  days  after  its  appearance 
in  London  the  "  Milan  Official  (Gazette  "  was  earnest  in  its  recom- 
mendations. It  had  a  great  circulation,  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ordering  copies  by  the  hundretl  for  distri- 
bution. 

Mrs.  Martineau  wrote  another  mui-li-needed  work  touching 
the  important  theme  of  the  trui'  In  net  ions  of  government.  Its 
title  was  "  Tlie  Factory  (.'(jntroversy  :  a  Warning  against  Med- 
dling Legislation."  She  had  written  it  with  difhculty,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  head  and  lieart  attacks,  at  this  time  very  severe, 
JUS  a  gift  to  the  editor  of  the  '*  Westminster  Review,"  then  in 
pecuniary  dilliculty  ;  for  she  always  felt  it  a  iluty  to  sustiiin  it,  as 
a  medium  for  the  live  expression  (»f  opinion  of  wliicb  she  had  so 
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frequently  found  the  usefulness.  The  editor  accepted  the  article, 
but  when  he  saw  the  manuscript  he  started  back.  He  approved 
of  her  doctrine,  but  dreaded  the  personalities  it  contained.  Its 
object  was  to  show  tliat  Mr.  Dickens,  in  "  Household  Words," 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  as  factory  inspector,  were  in  the  wrong 
in  demanding  of  governuK^nt  wduit  governments  have  no  business 
to  undertake.  She  did  not  know,  when  she  determined  to  take 
the  working  of  the  factory  acts  as  a  most  complete  illustration  of 
the  vice  of  the  principle  of  meddling  legislation,  that  an  associa- 
tion of  factory  occupiers  was  in  existence.  But  learning  it  from 
Mr.  Horner's  report,  she  obtained  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  wrote  her  article. 

"  My  article  won't  do,"  is  the  only  entry  in  her  skeleton 
journal  on  the  day  that  she  received  back  her  manuscript  from 
the  editor  of  the  "  "Westminster  Eeview." 

She  then  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Factory  Occupiers' 
Association,  with  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

I,  for  my  part,  cannot  modify  what  I  have  said  [of  Mr.  Dickens, 
Mr.  Horner,  and  others].  These  gentlemen  have  publicly  assumed  a 
ground  which  in  the  opinion  of  sound  statesmen  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  and  I  believe  my  article  proves  that  they  have  supported 
their  position  by  inaccurate  statements,  and  in  a  temper  and  by  lan- 
guage which  convey  their  own  condemnation. 

In  a  matter  of  literary  judgment  or  taste,  one  may  soften  one's 
tone  of  criticism  and  opposition  to  the  gentlest  breath  of  dissent  ;  but 
in  a  matter  of  political  morality  so  vital  as  this,  there  must  be  no 
compromise  and  no  mistake.  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Dickens,  as  inspec- 
tor and  editor,  have  taken  up  a  ground  which  the}^  do  not  pretend  to 
establish  on  any  principle  ;  and  they  hold  it  in  an  objectionable  tem- 
per and  by  indefensible  means.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  necessary 
to  meet  them  unflinchingly,  and  expose,  with  all  possible  plainness, 
the  mischief  they  are  doing.  They  cannot  complain,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason,  of  any  plainness  of  speech.  I  have  judged  them  by 
their  own  published  statements  ;  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Horner's 
Keports  and  of  Mr.  Dickens's  periodical  leaves  them  no  ground  of 
remonstrance  on  the  score  of  courtesy,  I  like  courtesy  as  well  as  any 
body  can  do  ;  but  when  vicious  legislation  and  social  oppression  are 
upheld  by  men  in  high  places,  the  vindication  of  principle  and  the 
exposure  of  mischief  must  come  before  considerations  of  private  feel- 
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ing.  These  gentlemen  have  offered  a  challenge  to  society,  —  and  cer- 
tainly in  no  spirit  or  tone  of  courtesy  ;  and  they  will  not,  if  they 
claim  to  be  rational  men,  object  to  a  fair  encounter  of  their  chal- 
lenge. 

On  these  grounds  I  declined  to  modify  my  article,  preferring  to 
l)ulili>li  it  unaltered  through  some  other  channel.  As  the  best  means 
of  meeting  the  mischief  it  d»'nounces,  I  ofler  it  to  your  association, 
to  be  publislied  as  a  i>am)»ldet,  or  in  any  way  which  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee  may  insure  the  widest  circulation  for  it.  In  my 
present  st^ite  of  health  it  has  been  something  of  an  effort  to  write  this 
article,  and  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  ease,  I  should  have  let  the 
matter  alone  altogether  ;  but  the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  a 
good  or  bad  law  in  this  vital  case  is  so  imjjortant,  and  the  existence 
of  your  association  seems  to  me  a  social  fact  of  such  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance, that  I  could  not  have  been  easy  to  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  an  effort  on  my  part,  for  no  better  reason  than  its  occasioning 
me  fatigue  and  many  painful  emotions 

I  suppose  and  hope  you  will  print  this  paper  just  as  it  stands,  in 
the  form  of  an  article  intended  for  a  ([uailerly  review.  It  will  insure 
the  reader  against  lapsing  into  a  supposition  that  the  writer  is  the 
agent  or  advocate  of  your  committee,  or  in  some  way  or  other  less 
independent  and  impartial  than  I  really  am. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  truly  youi-s, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

The  result  was  the  amendment  of  the  objectionable  law ;  and 
in  communicating  to  Mrs.  Martineau  this  welcome  news,  the 
committee  of  the  Factory  Occupiers'  Association  informed  her 
that  they  had  rei)eated  evidences  of  the  valuable  service  she  had 
rendered,  especially  in  quarters  where  disinterestetl  statements 
wore  most  net'ded.  When  they  met  for  the  tirst  time  after  the 
passage  of  the  amended  l)ill,  they  all  felt  and  expressed  the  obli- 
gation under  whicli  they  lay  to  her,  and  it  wj\s  suggested  that 
this  feeling  ought  to  have  exjiression  in  some  substantial  form. 
They  considered  her  })robable  feelings  in  the  matter, —  her  known 
feeling  against  being  paid  for  doing  good  ;  and  tln-y  appointed 
three  of  tlieir  nmnlier  to  ask  her  wishes  as  to  the  appropriation  or 
expenditure  of  one  Imndred  guineius  wliicli  was  j)Iaced  for  that 
purpose  in  their  hands. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  continues  :  — 
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I  am  desired  by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Ashworth,  to 
make  this  intimation  to  you,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  great  satisfac- 
tion it  gives  them  personally  to  be  the  medium  of  paying  this  small 
tribute  to  your  estimable  character  and  attainments.  They  further 
desire  me  to  assure  you  of  the  perfectly  unanimous  request  of  the 
committee  that  you  will  allow  them,  through  this  medium,  to  place 
upon  permanent  record  their  appreciation  of  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  good  government  ;  and  I  can  only  add  on  behalf 
of  the  sub-committee  that  they  will  be  exceedingly  happy  to  execute 
your  wishes  in  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  in  such  form  as  you 

may  most  desire. 

I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Martineau, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

HENRY   WHITWORTH. 

Mrs.  Martineau  caused  the  sum  to  be  invested  for  others. 

This  work  was  done  in  1855  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  done,  numberless  wrongs  were  presented  to 
her  for  redress.  Among  those,  she  selected  such  as  she  could 
best  treat  of,  from  present  circumstances  and  past  knowledge. 
'^  Corporate  Tradition  and  National  Eights,"  considered  in  con- 
nection with  local  dues  on  shipping,  she  examined  in  conjunction 
Avith  the  Liverpool  Association  for  the  right  Appropriation  of 
Town  Dues,  in  1857. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  work  at  The  Knoll  (after  the  book  on 
"  British  Rule,"  which  followed  the  mutiny)  was  the  planning  of 
':  Suggestions  for  a  Future  Government  of  India."  Persons  who 
knew  most  about  India,  able  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Indian  government  from  their  youth  up, 
declared  they  had  never  seen  a  work,  not  written  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  which  gave  so  clear  an  impression  of  every  thing 
essential  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  great  question  then  agitating 
the  public  mind.  Many,  indeed,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
India,  and  thought  themselves  especially  qualified  to  treat  of  it, 
were  pronounced,  by  the  really  qualified,  to  be,  in  comparison 
with  one  whom  they  called  "this  sagacious  and  thoughtful 
writer,"  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

"■  These,"  men  said,  "  are  the  genuine,  honest  utterances  of  a 
clear,  sound  understanding;  an  understanding  neither  obscured 
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nor  enfeebliMl  })y  party  prejudice  or  personal  selfishness."  And 
lliey  wondered  liow  any  reasonable  being  could  dissent  from  the 
propositions  thus  laid  down  in  Harriet  Martineau's  in(.'isive 
words  :  — 

"  Tlu'  time  has  arrived  which  will  soon  determine  whetlier  we 
shall  lose  India  very  soon,  or  keep  it  as  a  more  valuable  portion  of 
the  British  Empire  than  it  has  ever  been  yet.  Events  have  hastened 
the  hour  when  we  nuist  take  a  new  (Uparture  in  our  administration 
of  our  great  dependency. 

"If  we  take  time  to  colK'ct,  and  reason  from,  all  procurable  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  India,  we  may  make  arrangements  for  which 
the  whole  world  will  be  the  better.  If  we  hastily  decide  that  India 
shall  be  a  crown  ccjlony,  ruled  directly  and  entirely  from  England, 
according  to  existing  British  notions  and  habits  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, we  shall  lose  India  s]»eedily,  disgracefully,  and  so  disastrously 
that  the  event  will  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  calamities  in  the 
liistory  of  nations.  If  it  is  true  that  this  is  the  alternative  before  us, 
e\'erv  man's  duty  is  plain,  — to  exert  himself  to  avert  a  hasty  decision, 
tirst,  and  to  procure  a  wise  one  afterwards." 

She  goes  on  to  deprecate  the  government  of  the  great  Eastern 
Empire,  not  for  India  itself,  but  for  a  parliamentary  majority  ; 
and  dreads  the  total  departure,  dreamed  of  by  some,  from  all  the 
prin<i})les  and  rules  of  action  which  had  up  to  that  time  enabled 
England  to  n)aintain  her  Anglo-Indian  government,  at  the  very 
moment  when  for  the  first  time  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide on  a  method  of  dealing  with  that  territory  without  aid  from 
precedent  or  analogy.      She  continues  :  — 

''  Even  if  we  made  no  change  at  all  in  the  apparatus  of  government, 
it  would  be  a  new  departure,  because  it  would  be  a  choice.  —  a  delib- 
•  rate  adoption  of  a  .<<cheme  of  rule  ;  and  to  such  a  choice  there  is  no 
parallel  in  our  history,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other.  Our  great  privilege 
;ls  a  nation  is,  that  our  Britisli  institutions  have  grown  up,  naturally 
and  inevitably,  from  our  character  and  our  circumstances  together. 
No  man,  or  body  of  men,  ever  inventcfl,  or  even  foresaw,  our  consti- 
tutioTi  as  we  are  li\inu:  umlti  it  imw 

"Already  tin-  nati(»n  prefers  the  company's  generals  to  tin- tpieen's  ; 
and  as  other  departments  of  service  are  laid  open  to  view,  the  superi- 
ority will  every  where  appear  on  the  same  side.    Important  as  this  is, 
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there  is  a  c(nisi(l('iati<ni  (Ijclore  touclied  upon)  which  is  more  vital 
still  :  that  India  has  long  been,  and  now  is,  governed  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  ;  whereas,  from  the  hour  when  so-called  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment should  be  instituted,  that  aim  could  never  more  be  steadily 
maintained  and  fulfilled.  No  practical  citizen  will  assert  that  it 
could  ;  for  the  steady  maintenance  of  such  an  aim  can  be  looked  for 
only  from  a  special  association  (under  whatever  name)  oi'  men  of  spe- 
cial and  rare  knowledge,  qualified  for  their  task  by  a  lifetime  of  such 
experience  as  no  man  can  pick  up  in  Parliament,  or  attain  any  where 
in  a  hurry.  When  we  cease  to  rule  India  for  the  Indians,  w^e  lose 
India  ;  and  to  vest  the  service  of  India  in  the  Horse  Guards  and  our 
civil  departments,  is  to  hand  over  India  and  the  Indians  to  parties 
whose  distinctive  characteristic  it  is  to  regard  all  public  service  as  a 
patrimony  of  their  own." 

But  in  this  whole  regnant  work  of  suggestion  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  true  than  the  following  :  — 

"  Through  whole  centuries  of  irregular  changes  and  frequent  per- 
turbations, which  Englishmen  could  control  and  overrule  at  home, 
but  w^hich  made  terrible  sport  of  the  interests  of  our  colonies,  the 
government  of  India  has  been  stable,  consistent,  as  imniutal)le  in  the 
eyes  of  its  Indian  subjects  as  a  god  ruling  from  a  steadfast  throne. 
In  so  peculiar  a  case  this  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing.  Its  corpo- 
rate character,  and  successions  of  various  men,  have  redeemed  its  rule 
from  the  curse  of  despotisms,  —  the  power  of  self-will  ;  w^hile  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  politics  of  the  day  has  protected  its  dominion  from 
the  manifold  mischiefs  of  party  changes,  —  mischiefs  w^hich  w^e  admit 
to  be  evils  at  home,  though  we  prefer  them  to  the  evils  of  any  other 
system.  To  Hindostan  the  non -political  character  of  the  company 
has  been  absolutely  a  vital  matter.  Our  rule  there  could  not  have 
been  maintained  if  the  authorities  at  the  India  House  had  been 
changed  as  often  as  the  Ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  President  of  the  Board  in  Cannon  Row.  But  the  ben- 
efit has  also  been  great  to  ourselves  at  home,  though  we  may  only  now 
be  beginning  to  understand  the  greatness  of  it.  While  subject  to  a 
constant  sense  of  nightmare  under  our  painful  efforts  to  get  the  na- 
tional business  done  by  groups  of  ofiicials  who  always  and  necessarily 
begin  in  xm  incompetent  condition,  and  usually  go  out  of  office  or 
change  their  function  as  soon  as  they  become  equal  to  their"  work,  so 
that  the  conduct  of  public  business  is  a  peq:)etual  irritation  to  middle- 
class  people  who,  in  their  private  affairs,  are  accustomed  to  efficient 
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perforniame,  it  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  have  one  public  body  in 
the  midst  of  us  which  did  work  effectively,  as  far  as  it  undertook  to 
work  at  all.  No  doubt,  it  was  often  jealous  in  its  temper  and  restric- 
tive in  its  policy,  and  repressive  and  vexatious  towards  adventurous 
men  ;  but  whatever  it  undertook  to  do  was  done  in  an  ortlerly, 
l»rompt,  liberal  manner,  and  with  a  continuous  force  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  it  had  Ijeen  implicated  with  the  Ministei"S  of 
the  day.  Before  we  abolish  such  an  institution  as  this  we  are  bound 
t(»  take  care  that  the  government  of  India  is  secured,  as  carefully  jis 
hitht-rto,  from  l»eing  affected  by  party  changes  ;  but  .so  lar  fnjui  such 
a  precaution  being  a  feature  of  the  Ministerial  proposal,  the  i)lan 
actually  is  to  bring  India  within  that  very  sphere  of  fluctuations  to 
exclusion  from  which  she  owes  her  existence  as  a  dependency  of 
England.  Englishmen  may  now  show  that  they  value  a  blessing  be- 
fore they  lose  it." 

The  superiority  of  the  ofiicitils  of  the  East  India  Company  over 
any  others  possible  was  strongly  set  forth  :  — 

"  On  this  head  the  public  are  provided  with  a  notion  and  a  wish. 
They  see  that  wherever  the  officials  of  the  imperial  government  and 
those  of  the  company  come  into  comparison,  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  conspicuous  and  unquestionable.  The  company's  military 
officers,  or  (queen's  officers,  well  practised  in  Indian  warfare  under  the 
compimy's  arrangements,  have  achieved,  wherever  tried,  succe.s.ses  as 
brilliant  as  the  failures  of  the  other  class  have  been  intolerable.  The 
people  of  England  have  less  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  a  simi- 
lar contrast  prevails  in  the  civil  service  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  striking 
to  all  who  have  penetrated  into  the  business  offices  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. It  is  generally  understood  that  nothing,  in  the  way  of  trans- 
action of  business,  exists  that  am  compare  with  the  achievements  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  most  of  the  offices  in  India,  which  are  heM 
duly  responsible  to  the  central  authority  ;  whereas  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the  opposite  weakness,  and  feeling 
something  of  the  misfortune  of  it,  in  our  home  administration.  The, 
natural  inference  is  that  in  the  highest  office,  as  in  both  classes  of 
subordinate  functir»ns,  a  nominee  of  the  company  wouM  answer  bet- 
ter than  one  appoint»-d  by  the  imperial  government.  All  eyes  turn 
at  this  moment  to  Sir  .Inhn  Lawrence  as  the  right  man.  Whether  he 
l)e  so  or  not,  the  general  desire  should  operate  as  a  popular  nomina- 
tion, to  check  an  unpopular  one.  U  it  were  duly  attended  to,  neither 
r'.valr\-,  adminisiratinn,  nnr  anstoorary  would  venture  to  propose  any 
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ordinary  home-bred  Englishman  as  the  ruler  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
men,  while  there  are  Anglo-Indians  in  existence  who  are  familiar 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  have  proved  that  they  can  ad- 
minister the  one  and  rule  the  other." 

Such  truths  as  these  were  eagerly  studied  by  all  honestly  in 
search  of  truth ;  and  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  said, 
'^  Take  this  book  of  suggestions  to  heart,  earnestly  and  inefface- 
ably." 

It  was  written  because  the  writer  believed  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  then  in  power,  would  follow  up  with  rash  precipitancy  the 
wellnigh  fatal  apathy  and  procrastination  of  the  past,  and  it 
would  be  doing  the  nation  a  service  to  rouse  it  to  active  and  pro- 
found consideration  and  caution  in  so  unprecedented  a  case.  She 
had  been  earnestly  entreated  to  write  this  book,  and  she  con- 
sented, "because  the  leisure,  quiet,  and  impartial  position  of  the 
sick-room  seem  to  render  the  request  reasonable." 

"  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  "  was  demanded  by  a  parlia- 
mentary need,  and  was  reprinted  from  the  "  Daily  Xews  "  in 
1859;  and  as  "Life  in  the  Sick-Eoom "  at  Tynemouth  was  a 
blessing  to  individuals  in  numberless  sick-rooms,  so  these  four 
works  —  a  Ijlessing  to  nations  and  cities  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity—  might  properl}^  be  lettered,  in  contradistinction,  "Life 
in  (/  Sick-Iioom  ; "  for  it  is  doubtful  if  there  could  be  another  of 
such  a  character. 

These  grave  political  labours  were  occasionally  enlivened  by 
narratives  of  previous  experiences,  which  she  had  written  out  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  under  the  following  title  :  — 

TWO  TRUE   STORIES  ABOUT  CLAIRVOYANCE. 

FIRST    STORY. 

Early  in  1849  I  stayed  a  few  days  at  Mr.  S.  Dukinfield  Darbi- 
shire's,  at  Manchester,  One  night,  after  a  party,  Mrs.  Darbishire  told 
me  that  she  had  to  go,  the  next  morning,  to  Bolton,  and  she  hoped 
I  would  go  with  her.  She  had  a  question  to  ask  of  the  girl  Emma, 
whose  strange  powers  as  a  somnambule  had  just  become  known 
through  an  accident.     Mrs.  D.'s  quec.tion  related  to   some   missing 
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proj^erty  (not,  I  think,  her  own,  but  a  fiii-nd's).  Enmui's  information 
had  recently  led  to  the  discovery  of  S(»nie  mislaid  bank-notes,  and  the 
saving  of  the  character  of  a  clerk  ;  and  this  induced  Mrs.  D.'s  experi- 
ment. I  shall  say  nothing  about  that  business,  however,  but  shall 
relate  only  incidents  withm  my  own  experience  and  observation.  At 
first  I  refused  to  go,  being  unwilling  to  countenance  the  practice  of 
exposing  invalids  (as  somnambules  very  commonly  are)  to  be  mes- 
merized for  money,  and  urged  beyond  the  natural  exercise  of  the 
fac  ulty,  whatever  it  be.  At  bedtime,  however,  Mrs.  D.  said,  "  I 
think,  if  you  consider  that  your  going  will  make  no  ditference  to  the 
girl,  that  it  will  be  merely  two  ladies  being  in  the  room  insteiul  of 
one,  you  will  see  that  you  may  as  well  use  the  opportunity."  I  was 
Very  willing,  of  course  ;  and  I  Avent. 

It  was  a  Ititter  cold  winter's  morning ;  and  when  we  left  the  station 
at  Bolton  Mrs.  D.  said  she  hope<l  we  might  meet  brother  Charles 
presently,  and  not  have  to  wait  long  in  the  street.  She  had  sent  him 
a  request  to  meet  her  at  Mr.  Haddock's  (where  Emma  lived),  but  it 
had  now  occurred  to  her  that  we  had  better  meet  him  in  the  street, 
that  she  might  caution  him  against  mentioning  either  of  our  names 
in  Mr.  Haddock's  house.  We  did  meet  him,  a  few  yards  beyond  Mr. 
Haddock's  shop  ;  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  we  agreed  to  mention 
no  name  during  the  interview.  Mr.  Charles  Darbishire  (I  believe  a 
bachelor)  lived  eight  miles  from  Bolton,  and  I  think  he  and  I  had 
met  once  before  ;  but  we  were  (piite  strangers  to  each  other.  Of  me 
and  my  ways  he  knew  nothing  but  that  I  lived  at  Ambleside,  and 
that  I  had  been  much  interested  in  the  facts  of  mesmerism.  For 
his  part,  what  he  knew  of  Emma  was  the  recovery  of  the  bank- 
notes, by  her  information,  he  being  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
transaction. 

We  entered  the  sliop,  —  an  apothecary's  shop.  Emma  was  the 
maid-of-all-work  to  Mr.  Haddock.  As  we  were  not  expected,  we  had 
to  wait  in  the  shop  while  the  fire  wa.s  lighted  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
while,  doubtless,  Emma  dressed.  I  will  .siiy  nothing  of  Mrs.  Darbi- 
shire's  business,  but  merely  remark  that  she  and  I  were  the  only  per- 
scms  present,  after  Mr.  C.  Darbisliire  went  away,  e.xcept  that  Mr. 
Haddock  went  out  and  came  in,  two  or  three  times,  as  business  called 
him.  He  had  notliiug  t<»  do  witli  Emma  while  she  was  under  my 
haii.l-. 

She  was  a  vulgar  girl,  anything  l>ut  handsome,  an<l  extreiucly  igno- 
rant. It  does  not  matter  to  my  story  ;  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  she 
could  ajot  read.  .  What  1  saw  disposed  -me  to  try  what  I  could  make 
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of  her  when  Mrs.  D.'s  business  was  done.  I  mesmerized  her,  and  soon 
saw  she  was  fast.  She  exchiimed  at  once  that  "  the  lady  had  warmed 
her." 

After  a  good  deal  of  very  striking  disclosure  on  her  part,  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  I  might  try  her  power  of  seeing  about  places  and  per- 
sons. So  I  took  a  handful  —  a  large  handful  —  of  letters  from  my 
pocket,  Mrs.  D.  asking  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  her  she  would 
soon  see  :  and  so  she  did  ;  and  so  did  Mr.  C.  D.,  who  returned  in  the 
middle  of  my  experiment. 

I  was  aware  that  the  girl  could  not  read  :  but  to  make  all  sure,  I 
chose  a  letter  which  was  not  in  an  envelope,  and  was  altogether  blank 
outside.  There  was  not  a  scratch  of  ink  on  it,  and  it  was  close  folded. 
I  asked  Emma  who  that  letter  was  from.  She  clapped  it  on  her  head, 
close  folded,  and  said  a  gentleman  wrote  it  who  was  then  walking  up 
and  down  his  parlour,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  Her 
account  of  his  appearance,  ways,  and  habit  of  mind  was  as  accurate  as 
possible. 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  asked  Mrs.  D.     "  Who  is  she  talking  about  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and  by,"  I  said  ;  "  surely  not  now." 

Emma  described  the  room  ;  but  I  need  not,  unless  I  mention  one 
particular.  It  was  a  London  dining-room,  one  of  hundreds  which 
any  one  might  venture  on  describing.  One  article,  however,  Emma 
mentioned  as  "  a  long-down  picture,"  hanging  in  fact  where  she  said 
it  did.  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  own  dining-room  ; 
and  the  "  long-down  picture  "  was  a  part  plan,  part  bird's-eye  view 
of  Rome,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  it  was  broad. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  go  into  the  next  room,  and  tell  me  what  you  see 
there." 

"  The  next  room  ?  "  said  she.  "  There  is  a  room,  but  I  can't  get  into 
it  ;  there  is  no  door."  And,  moving  in  a  troubled  way,  "  How  can  I 
get  into  it  when  there  is  no  door  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  somebody  gets  into  it  to  clean  it,"  said  I. 

"  0,  yes  ;  they  go  in  by  the  hall." 

"  Well  !  do  you  go  in  by  the  hall." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  that.  Ah  !  this  is  a  smaller  room.  There  are  some 
cut  stones  stuck  up,  —  one,  two,  three." 

"  Cut  stones  !  "  said  Mrs.  Darbishire  ;  and  I  begged  her  to  wait. 

"  And  there  are  some  book-shelves,  —  not  many  books  :  there  are 
boxes.  Some  are  gray,  some  are  green  ;  and  they  have  large  white 
marks  upon  them,  —  letters,  I  think.  They  are  in  rows,  a  lot  of 
them,  one  on  top  of  another  between  the  shelves." 
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''  Any  books  ?  " 

"  Ves,  some  ;  only  one  .^helf  of  them'' 

"  Any  thing  else  ?  " 

She  writhed  in  her  cluiir,  and  shuddered,  and  spoke  unwillingly 
and  hesitatingly. 

"  Ye — s  ;  there  are  some  things  on  the  top  shelf.  I  don't  like 
them,"  shuddering  much. 

"  Tell  me  about  them." 

"  Well,  there  are  six  on  'em  ;  and  one  is  very  well  ;  but  the  oth- 
ers —  "     And  she  shuddered. 

"  Go  on." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  below  in  the  shop,  —  one  of  the  sort." 

This  was  true  :  I  had  seen  it  when  we  entered. 

Mi-s.  D.  could  wait  no  longer.  "  What  is  she  talking  about  ? "  she 
exclaimed.  "  She  talks  of  *■  things  '  and  '  things  '  ;  —  what  things  are 
they?" 

I  said  to  Emma,  "  You  talk  of  '  things.'  What  sort  of  things  are 
they  ? " 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  what  they  are." 

"Are  they  apples  and  oranges,  or  what  ?" 

"  0  no,  no  !  nothing  of  that  sort,  I  should  say,"  —  and  she  shud- 
dered out  her  words,  and  spoke  doubtfully,  — "  they  are  a  sort  of 
heads.  But  one  goes  this  way,"  —  putting  up  her  hands,  and  de- 
scribing a  wide  arch  from  side  to  side  of  her  head,  — "  and  one 
goes  that  way,"  describing  a  greiit  arch  from  the  nape  of  her  neclv 
to  the  root  of  her  nose.  This  was  enough  ;  and  I  relieved  her  fr<»ni 
her  painful  state  of  disgust  by  turning  to  other  objects. 

This  may  end  my  first  story  ;  for  I  could  have  nothing  more  re- 
markable to  tell.  As  so(jn  as  we  were  out  of  the  hou-^e  I  ex]>laiiK'd 
it  all  to  my  companions. 

The  second  rofim  was  the  place  of  deposit  of  some  curious  property 
of  Mr.  Atkinson's  deceased  father,  as  well  as  some  odd  things  of  liis 
own.  Tlir  old  T.ord  Elgin  gave  Mr.  Atkinson,  Sr.,  some  of  the  mo>t 
fragmentary  t'l  llie  Elgin  marbles;  and  these  "  cut  stones  "  were  on 
pedestals  in  various  \y.i\\>  »tf  the  room. 

Mr.  Atkin>on,  Sr.,  was  an  architect  i»f  eminence,  and  the  plans,  «.^c.. 
of  the  mansions  and  grounds  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wen- 
kept  by  him,  as  deeds  are  l»y  lawyers,  in  tin  boxes,  — in  this  C4is»- 
gray  and  green,  with  the  names  of  the  ownei^s  and  estates  painted 
outside  in  large  white  letters,  —  the  boxes  being  shelved  as  described. 

Above  them  wa.s  a  shelf  of  books  ;  and  above  them,  on  the  top  shelf, 
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Bix  "  things  "  which,  as  it  happened,  I  had  forgotten,  till  the  girl's 
horrors  brought  them  back  to  mind. 

They  were  six  casts  of  heads,  —  one,  as  she  said  nothing  remark- 
able, or  "  very  well."  The  other  five  were  casts  of  the  heads  of  a 
family  of  idiots  in  Norfolk,  hideous  beyond  expression  ;  and  two 
of  them  enormous,  as  Emma  described,  —  one  in  length,  the  other  in 
breadth. 

Of  course  I  told  Mr.  C.  Darbishire  that  I  should  be  ready  to  bear 
witness  to  the  reality  of  Emma's  powers,  at  that  date,  —  so  far  at  least 
as  (what  is  called)  "thought-reading"  is  concerned, —  in  case  of  her 
meeting  with  the  too  common  treatment,  —  the  insult  and  imputation 
of  imposture  which  are  the  Meapons  of  the  prejudiced,  the  ignorant, 
and  people  who  are  too  indolent  to  ascertain  facts  for  themselves.  I  im- 
plored him,  however,  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  girl  being  over- 
worked or  over-urged  ;  and  thus  to  save  her  from  the  danger  of  tilling 
up  her  failing  power  by  material  from  the  imagination,  and  at  last 
resorting  to  tricks,  deceiving  herself  and  others,  rather  than  give  up. 


SECOND    STORY. 

After  I  got  home  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain 
Emma's  faculty  in  regard  to  myself  ;  to  try  in  some  way,  which 
should  be  indisputable  if  it  succeeded,  her  power  of  clairvoyance  in 
the  case  of  a  person  with  whom  mesmeric  relations  had  been  estab- 
lished. I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Darbishire,  who  was  fre- 
quently seeing  her,  to  explain  my  notion.  I  told  no  person  whatever 
of  my  writing  to  him  ;  and  he,  living  alone,  told  no  person  whatever 
of  my  letter.  Between  us  we  managed  so  that  communication  with 
Emma  —  if  anybody  had  known  of  the  project  —  was  impossible  in 
]K)int  of  time.  There  was  no  telegraph  within  reach  from  hence  at 
that  time,  if  there  had  been  any  body  able  to  use  it.  I  wrote  on  a 
TJnirsdaij,  saying  that  for  a  week  from  the  hour  when  he  would 
receive  my  letter  he  had  my  leave  to  learn  from  Emma  what  I  was 
doing  at  any  time  between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

The  immediate  method  was  put  into  my  head  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
having  said,  once  before,  that  he  was  tempted  to  put  a  note  of 
mine  on  her  head,  to  see  what  she  would  say  ;  but  that  he  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  hardly  right  to  do  this  without  my  leave. 
He  had  therefore  never  referred  at  all  to  me  and  my  visit,  and  did 
not  know  how  far  the  girl  was  conscious  of  it.  Mr.  C.  D.  received 
my  letter  the  next  morning  —  Friday  —  at  his  home,  eight  miles  from 
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Bolton.  Very  considerately  remembering  that  it  must  l>e  somewhat 
genant  to  me  to  be  under  possible  inspection  all  <lay,  and  seeing  the 
advantage  of  wasting  no  time,  he  determined  to  send  me  his  report 
by  the  same  day's  post.  In  tlie  afternoon  he  made  liis  call  at  Mr. 
Haddock's,  found  Emma  (juite  ill  with  a  bad  cold,  and  expected 
nothing  from  her  while  so  "stulfed"  and  stupid  and  headachy  ;  Init, 
as  mesmerizing  would  do  her  good,  he  tried  what  she  could  do,  giving 
no  hint  of  any  particular  reason.  He  was  so  satished  that  she  was  con- 
fused, and  talking  at  random,  that  he  presently  broke  off ;  and  much 
surprised  he  wa-<  to  find  her  accounts  of  things  all  right. 

As  I  have  said,  he  knew  nothing  more  about  my  position  here  than 
that  I  lived  at  Ambleside.  My  house  was  just  built  ;  and  whether 
I  lived  iu  lodgings,  or  how  or  where,  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  Such 
was  the  fact  ;  though  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  stoiy  if  he  had  known  my  house  as  well  as  his 
own. 

He  put  on  Emma's  head  a  folded  paper,  —  blank  except  a  few 
words  which  told  notldng  and  were  not  signed,  and  were  written 
merely  to  establish  the  necessary  relation.  I  had  also  breathed  on  the 
paper,  for  the  same  reason.  Outside  it  was  blank  ;  and  it  was  never 
unfolded.  As  soon  as  she  put  it  on  her  head  she  said  she  could  see 
"  the  lady  that  warmed  her."  The  lady  was  sitting  at  a  round  table 
l)efore  the  fire,  and  opposite  the  fire  was  a  large  window,  and  there 
was  on  another  side  another  window,  that  opened  down  to  the 
ground.  The  sofa,  chairs,  and  window-curtains  were  light-coloured, 
<S:c.,  &c.,  —  all  correct.  The  only  remarkable  points  of  the  description 
were  two  :  the  sideboard  having  a  white  marble  top  ;  and  the  l)ook- 
case,  which  she  called  "a  right-up''  bookcase.  It  was  a  straight, 
tall,  narrow  bookcase,  made  to  fit  in  between  two  windows  in  our 
house  in  London,  and  looking  exceedingly  ugly  in  any  other  posi- 
tion. 

"The  lady  "  was  fumbling  in  her  work-box  at  tlie  table,  — turning 
things  over.  All  this  seemed  so  commonplace,  and  yet  so  uidikely 
(according  to  Mr.  (\  D's.  notions)  that  the  business  stojiped  here  ;  and 
he  wrote  an  account  of  it  after  he  got  home,  intending  to  <-all  (unex- 
pectedly) pretty  early  the  next  day,  to  see  if  the  girl  wa.«*  in  In'tt^r 
condition.  He  would  carry  his  Icttvr  in  his  ]tock«(,  and  fiiii>h  and 
past  it  in  B<dt<»n.  whatevir  was  the  result. 

The  girl  was  right  in  every  particular.  Tlu-  time  was  near  five  of 
a  February  afternoon.  I  liad  coine  into  the  drawinLr-r(»oni  from  my 
work  in  the  study,  and  was  sitting  in  tlir  ilu.<k  before  ilinner.     I  hail 
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sent  my  maid  out  to  buy  a  piece  of  canvas  for  a  new  enterprise  of 
woolwork  ;  and  I  was  looking  out  my  needles  and  other  needful 
things,  ready  to  begin. 

This  was  Friday  afternoon,  my  proposal  having  been  posted  on  the 
Thursday  evening.  On  Saturday  Mr.  C  Darbishire  paid  his  visit 
some  hours  earlier,  —  from  half  past  eleven  to  just  one.  He  found 
Emma  not  much  better,  and  had  no  expectations  whatever  from  the 
interview. 

"  The  lady  that  warmed  her  "  was  in  another  room  to-day  ;  a  long 
room,  with  a  large  bay-window  at  one  end  and  the  fireplace  at  the 
other.  The  furniture  was  black  horse-hair,  all  but  the  sofa,  which 
was  light-coloured.  (All  true.)  But  the  girl's  interest  was  about  the 
books.  Such  a  quantity  of  books  she  had  never  seen  before  ;  what 
were  they  for  ?  She  began  talking  to  "  the  lady,"  asking  vhy  she 
had  so  many  books,  and  whether  she  could  ever  read  the  half  of 
them.  At  last  she  came  to  what  "  the  lady  "  was  doing.  She  had 
a  cloth  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  wiping  and  doing  among  some 
of  the  books.  This  upset  the  girl's  credit  with  Mr.  C.  D.,  to  whom 
it  seemed  more  likely  to  be  a  servant-girl's  dream  than  my  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Now  she  has  got  a  book,"  Emma  declared, —  "  a  big,  square,  brown 
book,  and  she  is  going  to  read  it  on  the  sofa.  Now  she  is  read- 
ing it." 

Presently  she  declared  this  "  tiresome."  She  should  not  "  wait 
long  "  if  the  lady  did  not  leave  off  ;  and  what  a  time  this  reading  had 
gone  on  !  At  last  she  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  shall  not  wait  any  longer, 
if  you  won't  leave  off."  Then,  with  a  laugh,  "  Ah  !  but  you  'd 
better  leave  off.  You  are  not  thinking  about  your  book.  You 
have  got  some  dust  on  youi-  hands,  and  you  are  thinking  you  will  go 
up  stairs  and  wasli  them  !  Well,  go  !  You  'd  Itetter  go  !  "  Pres- 
ently, "  Ah  !  now  she  's  really  going." 

She  described  my  going  up  stairs,  and  my  standing  before  the  glass, 
"  smoothing  her  hair,"  said  Emma  ;  "  and  there  is  a  lady  coming  in. 
No,  she  has  gone  out  again  softly.  I  don't  know  that  she  is  a  lady 
exactly  ;  but  she  is  a  nice-looking  young  person.  And  the  lady  never 
found  out  she  came  in." 

Here  they  stopped,  Mr.  C.  D.  as  ho])e^es^<  as  the  day  before,  it 
seemed  all  so  improbable,  and  the  girl  was  really  so  oppressed  with 
her  cold  !  He  left  her  at  1  P.  M.,  went  to  a  counting-house  to  finish 
his  letter,  posted  it  himself,  and  went  home  to  dinner.  T  received  the 
letter  the  next  morning,  —  Sunday,  just  after  breakfast. 
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The  facts  were  these.  I  had  arranged  my  books  the  day  before 
(Friday),  and  being  tired,  had  left  one  shelf  untouched.  At  eleven  on 
Saturday,  aii<l  on  to  al)Out  half  ]>iL«t,  I  hud  a  duster  in  my  hand,  and 
wa-f  dusting  ami  i»lacing  the  hooks.  Having  finished,  I  took  up  ont- 
of  them, — a  voliinie  of  Memoires  of  tlie  French  Institute,  sent  me 
just  before  by  M.  Ampc-re,  for  the  sake  of  a  i»ai»er  on  the  Memnon  at 
Thebes  (apropos  to  something  in  my  "Eastern  Life,"  lately  jtublished). 
The  volume  was  rather  large,  square,  and  with  a  yellowish-brown 
l>;iek.  I  read  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  at  length  obsen-ed  that 
my  hands  were  dirty,  —  wanted  to  finish  the  paper,  —  hesitated,  but 
l)rescntly  went  up  to  my  room  and  washed  my  hands. 

So  far  I  could  testify.  When  I  had  finished  the  letter  I  rang  for 
my  maid.  I  asked  her,  "  Do  you  remember  wliether  at  any  time  yes- 
terday you  came  into  my  bedroom  while  I  was  there  ? " 

After  considering  a  moment,  she  answered,  surprised,  "Why,  yes, 
ma'am,  I  did.  I  was  going  to  fill  the  water-jugs  ;  and  when  I  went 
in  you  were  before  the  glass  ;  so  I  went  out  softly,  thinking  you  did 
not  see  me." 

"  What  time  was  that  ?  " 

After  considering  again,  she  said,  "  It  must  have  been  about  a  quar- 
ter to  one  ;  for  I  had  just  finished  up  stairs  before  I  brought  in  your 
lunch  at  one." 

This  is  my  second  story.  Many  have  heard  it  ;  and  no  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  ever  treated  it  with  levity  or  incivility.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  exceptional  in  the  facts.  Every  one  who  has  paid  any 
adequate  attention  to  the  subject  is  aware  that  sucli  instances  of  clair- 
voyance are  very  common  ;  but  it  does  not  t)ften  happen  that  allega- 
tions of  fraud  (»r  fancy  are  so  com})letely  excluded  as  in  this  case. 
There  may  l>e  people  who,  rather  than  believe  facts  that  they  have 
stiffened  their  minds  against,  Avould  charge  ^Ir.  C,  Darbishire  and  me 
with  having  fabricated  the  wh(»le  narrative  ;  but,  short  of  this,  there 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  an  admission  that  there  are  facts  in  human 
nature  which  rcijuiie  a  good  deal  of  humble  and  Ciindid  study  before 
we  can  honestly  claim  to  know  the  extent  and  character  of  human 
powers. 

Prince  Albert  might  well  \vou<ler,  as  he  s;>i<l  he  did.  what  men  of 
science  and  ]ihysici!ins  in  England  couM  niriiii  by  neglecting  such  a 
department  of  study  a.sihis.  And  nobody  ou-^lit  to  !>«•  surprised  when, 
a.s  a  natural  consecjuence  of  such  ntglect,  such  a  hell-fea.'^t  as  the  witch- 
hanging  ill  S.ilcm  takes  place,  nr  a  madness  takes  possession  of  a  multi- 
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tude  of  (professedly)  educated  people  in  the  nineteenth  century  altf)ut 
a  supposed  conmieree  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  When  due  observa- 
tion is  directed  upon  such  phenomena  as  tliose  of  mesmerism,  mankind 
will  take  a  great  new  step  onwards  ;  and  meantime  the  candid  have 
the  advantage  over  the  ignorant  and  scoffing,  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  very  interesting  and  important  knowledge  of  which  the 
others  deprive  themselves,  not  knowing  what  they  lose. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Among  the  more  voluminous  works  of  the  ten  years  succeeding 
her  entrance  at  The  Knoll  appeared  her  little  book,  "  House- 
hold Education,"  —  the  oracle  of  so  many  homes ;  and  the 
papers  afterwards  collated  by  the  suggestion  of  the  proprietors, 
under  the  title  of  "  Health,  Husbandry,  and  Handicraft,"  which 
she  calls  "  the  results  of  a  long  experience  and  observation  of  the 
homely  realities  of  life." 

It  was  at  the  early  part  of  this  period  of  what  seemed  impend- 
ing dissolution  that  Matthew  Arnold,  the  poet  and  the  student 
of  public  educational  institutions,  wrote  the  following  lines  after 
passing  an  evening  with  Harriet  Martineau  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  :  — 

HAWORTH  CHURCHYARD. 

Where,  under  Loughrigg,  the  stream 
Of  Eotha  sparkles,  the  fields 
Are  green,  and  the  house  of  one 
Friendly  and  gentle,  now  dead, 
Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  friend,  — 
Four  years  since,  on  a  marked 
Evening,  a  meeting  I  saw. 

Two  friends  met  there, —  two  famed, 
Gifted  women.     The  one. 
Brilliant  with  recent  renown, 
Young,  unpractised,  had  told 
With  a  master's  accent  her  feigned 
History  of  passionate  life  ; 
The  other,  maturer  in  fame, 
Earning  she,  too,  her  praise 
First  in  fiction,  had  since 
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Wideiu'd  luT  sNvet'j\  and  surveyed 
History,  politics,  mind. 

They  met,  held  converse  :  they  wrote 
In  a  book  which  of  glorious  souls 
Held  memorial  ;  hard, 
Warrior,  st^itesman,  had  left 
Their  names,  —  chief  treasure  of  all, 
Scott  had  consigned  there  his  last 
Breathings  of  song  with  a  pen 
Tottering,  a  death-stricken  hand. 

I  beheld  ;  the  obscure 
Saw  the  famous.     Alas  ! 
Years  in  nuni]>er,  it  seemed, 
Lay  before  both,  and  a  fame 
Heightened,  and  multiplied  power. 
Behold  !  the  elder,  to-day. 
Lies  expecting  from  Death, 
In  mortal  weakness,  a  last 
Summons  :  the  younger  is  dead. 

First  to  the  living  we  pay 
Mournful  homage  ;  the  Muse 
Gains  not  an  earth-deafened  ear. 

Hail  to  the  steadfast  soul 
Which,  unflinching  and  keen 
Wrought  to  erase  from  its  depth 
Mist  and  illusion  and  fear  ! 
Hail  to  the  spirit  which  dared 
Trust  its  o\\Ti  thoughts  before  yet 
Echoed  her  back  by  the  crowd  ! 
Hail  to  the  courage  which  gave 
Voice  to  its  creed  ere  the  creed 
Won  consecration  from  time  ! 

Turn,  ()  Death,  on  the  vile, 
Turn  on  the  foolish  the  stroke 
Hanging  now  o'er  a  head 
Active,  beneficent,  pure  ! 
But  if  the  prayer  be  in  vain, 
But  if  the  stroke  must  fall, 
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Her  whom  we  cannot  save 
What  might  we  say  to  console  ? 

She  will  not  see  her  country  lose 

Its  greatness,  nor  the  reign  of  fools  prolonged. 

She  will  behold  no  more 

This  ignominious  spectacle, — 

Power  dropping  from  the  hand 

Of  paralytic  factions,  and  no  soul 

To  snatch  and  wield  it  ;  will  not  see 

Her  fellow-people  sit 

Helplessly  gazing  on  their  own  decline. 

Myrtle  and  rose  fit  the  young, 
Laurel  and  oak  the  mature. 
Private  affections  for  these 
Have  run  their  circle  and  left 
Space  for  things  far  from  themselves, 
Thoughts  of  the  general  weal. 
Country  and  public  cares  : 
Public  cares  which  move 
Seldom  and  faintly  the  depth 
Of  younger  passionate  souls. 
Plunged  in  themselves,  who  demand 
Only  to  live  by  the  heart, 
Only  to  love  and  be  loved. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


FRESH   FOREIGN   INTERCOURSE. 

"  It  is  easier  to  change  many  things  than  one."  —  Lord  Bacon. 

"  Am  I,  therefore,  become  youi-  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  " 

Paul  to  the  Galatians. 

I  LEARN  from  all  her  journals  and  letters  of  this  period,  as  well 
as  by  her  communications  to  myself,  how  deeply  her  American 
intercourses  touched  her  heart  and  mind.  She  felt  that  they 
were  not  mere  formal  or  flattering  expressions,  but  testimonies  of 
grateful  remembrance  and  regard  from  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antislavery  Society  to  their  co-worker  of  so  many  perilous 
years  both  in  England  and  in  America ;  and  they  kept  alive  in  her 
mind  the  recollection  of  the  years  during  which  she  had  cherished 
the  purpose  of  living  with  them  in  their  own  land.  The  value 
of  that  constant  co-operation  was  more  and  more  appreciated,  as 
the  news  of  her  hopeless  illness  from  time  to  time  reached  the 
United  States ;  especially  as  communicated  by  her  American 
friend,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  who  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  The  Knoll 
shortly  after  her  consultations  with  Dr.  Latham. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society  at  Boston 
in  1856,  Mr.  Garrison,  on  behalf  of  the  business  committee  of 
the  meeting,  reported  the  following  resolution  :  — 

'^Resolved,  That,  since  the  briefest  historical  retrospect  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  would  be  imperfect  without  an  expression  of 
feeling  in  view  of  one  great  and  holy  life  which  the  world  has  seen  so 
unreservedly  and  strenuously  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
and  since  that  whole  noble  life,  now  approaching  the  term  that  gives 
freedom  to  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  it,  has  a  peculiar  claim 
on  our  hearts,  we  feel  privileged  by  our  cause,  to  express  to  Harriet 
Martineau,   while    yet   there   is   time,   our   deep,   affectionate,  and 
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reverential  gratitude  for  the  benefit  of  her  labours,  the  honour  of  her 
friendship,  and  the  f-ulilinie  joy  of  her  example." 

And  the  wliole  audience  stood  up  in  affirmation. 

Her  illness  at  this  time  subjected  her  to  very  severe  suffering. 
The  frequently  recurring  suspension  of  the  heart's  action  was 
very  alarming.  Her  recovery  from  each  attack  seemed  at  the 
time  as  doubtful  as  resuscitation  after  drowning.  "  Keally  and 
truly,"  said  her  Iriend  Lord  Houghton,  who  was  accidentally 
present  at  one  of  these  sudden  seizures,  '*  we  may  use  St.  Paul's 
words,  '  She  dies  daily.'  "  She  was  more  than  ready,  —  she  was 
even  joyful  in  the  prospect  of  sudden  departure.  All  her  atfaii-s 
had  been  settled,  her  will  made,  her  friends  remembered,  as  soon 
as  Dr.  Latham's  warning  was  given,  and  wliile  her  subsequent 
condition  was  becoming  more  and  more  hopeless.  But  she 
wrought  on  imremittingly,  at  every  possible  moment,  with  her 
Autobiography ;  and  when  that  was  finished,  resumed  her  politi- 
cal, autislavery,  and  literary  labours,  while  more  than  cheerfully, 
gladly,  waiting  for  death.  Thus  life  went  on,  kept  in  motion, 
probably,  by  the  quietness  of  her  spirit  as  weU  as  the  great  care 
of  her  young  family  friends,  tUl  1859,  when  her  American  friends 
felt  the  need  of  her  more  immediate  assistance.  For  M-ith  the 
increase,  in  general  estimation,  of  the  importance  of  the  great 
enterprise  to  which  their  lives  had  been  devoted,  grew  a  new 
responsibility,  —  that  of  making  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea  whatever  in  relation  to  it  might  concern  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations.  To  do  the  needed  work  effectually,  it 
was  felt  that  the  enterprise  could  no  longer  bo  treated  t(>i)ically. 
It  would  recjuire  the  trained  jjower  of  thought  and  observation, 
the  political  intuition  and  accomplishment,  the  historic  faculty 
and  knowledge,  which  it  is  always  the  standing  difficulty  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  combine,  and  the  common  despair 
of  l)(»tli  to  lind  uniti'd.  The  great  antislavery  enterprise  of  the 
century  demantled,  in  addition,  a  universal  and  impartial  sympa- 
thy, and  a  j)roved  power  to  forego  all  things  else,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  usefulness  to  the  w.irM.  All  tliesp  deeply  felt  needs 
turned  the  antislavery  mind  to  Harriet  Martineau.  She  was 
u   memljer  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  and   it  was  one  of  her 
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delights  to  look  at  her  certiticate  of  membership,  forwarded  in 
behalf  of  the  women  of  Lynn,  by  Abby  Kelly,*  their  secretary. 
Long  before  that  time  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  cause.  She 
was  one  of  the  earliest  abohtionists.  She  knew  the  ground  and 
the  subject  thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  the  executive 
committee  entreated  her  once  more  to  give  the  cause  the  benefit 
of  her  co-operation  in  their  own  country.  Signs  of  a  coming 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  then  began  to  be  seen  and 
felt.  The  work  of  wellnigh  thirty  years  began  to  tell,  and  to 
require  additional  processes  in  aid  of  old  principles. 

Harriet  Martineau's  preliminary  reply  was  that  such  was  the 
corruption  that  slavery  had  brought  about  in  our  country,  and 
such  the  defects  in  our  statesmanship,  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  compliance  would  be  very  great.  The  more 
severe  and  uncompromising  we  had  been  in  dealing  with  slavery, 
its  defenders,  the  apologists  for  its  longer  continuance,  and  its 
tongue-tied  minions  whipped  into  silence,  the  greater  was  her 
sense  of  the  responsibility  that  must  devolve  upon  herself  if  she 
accepted  the  proposal.  But  she  did  accept  it,  only,  however,  on 
condition  that  whenever  her  communications  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  her  American  friends  they  should  at  once  inform  her 
of  it.      She  replied  thus  :  — 

March  10,  1859. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  received  and  read  with  great  pleasure 
your  letter  of  February  22,  containing  an  invitation  to  me  to  write 
semi-monthly  letters  to  the  "  Standard"  on  political  subjects,  with  the 
object  of  inducing  such  interaction  as  may  be  possible  between  the 
European  and  American  peoples  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  It 
has  long  appeared  to  me  that  a  link  was  wanting  by  which  much 
l»enefit  to  your  cause  was  lost  ;  namely,  a  comparison  of  the  doings 
of  the  two  continents,  as  they  affect  the  destinies  of  the  oppressed, 
and  of  the  negro  race  in  particular.  I  perceive  that  our  antislave- 
trade  and  West  India  debates  and  action  are  reported  in  your  news- 
papers without  any  application  to  your  own  great  national  case,  and 
that  American  transactions  are  detailed  in  our  journals  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  that  any  universal  interest  is  at  all  involved 
in  the  case.     It  is  but  little  that  one  person  can  do  towards  establish- 

*  Afterwards  Mrs.  Foster. 
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ing  any  recognition  of  a  common  interest  between  the  two  parties, 
and  my  j)()wer  is  much  impaire<l  bv  my  state  of  health.  But  I  Juive 
experience.  I  have  long  emleavoured  to  make  your  case  understootl 
here  ;  and  I  am  most  lieartily  disposed  to  try  what  I  can  do  on  the 
converse  side.  I  will  scu.l  a  letter  to  the  "  Stiuidard  "  ])y  next  week's 
mail,  and  will  devote  my  best  attention  to  the  consideration  of  how  I 
may  most  effectually  carry  out  your  wish.  The  drawback  in  this 
transaction  is  the  pain  of  taking  money  for  my  work.  I  would  not 
do  it  if  I  could  help  it.  My  friends  on  the  committee  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that.  If  I  were  not  ill  and  helpless  (as  to  my  mode 
of  living),  I  would  beg  you  to  accept  my  services  as  a  free  gift.  As  it 
is  otherwise,  I  can  only  engage  to  make  my  service  as  good  as  study 
and  care  can  make  it,  and  entreat  you  to  speak  frankly,  and  without 
the  slightest  scruple,  if,  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  should  wish 
to  dissolve  our  agreement.  I  trust  you  to  do  so,  with  or  without 
reason  assigned. 

If  you  think  proper,  will  you  conmnmicate  to  your  committee  (all 
of  whom  I  regard  as  dear  friends)  what  I  have  now  siiid. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  affectionately, 

II.    MAKTIXEAU. 

Her  mind  and  time  were  then  very  full  of  army  work,  and  the 
book  she  was  just  preparing  for  the  press  in  aid  of  Florence 
Nightingale's  objects,  and  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
bound  her  to  the  "  Daily  News."  But  it  always  .seemed  as  if 
her  heart  were  krge  enough 

"  To  take  in  all,  and  verge  euough  for  more." 

She  accompanied  her  ofHcial  consent  witli  a  private  note, 
urging  still  more  strongly,  in  underlined  sentences,  her  earnest 
desire  to  be  immediately  uotitied  of  any  change  in  their 
wishes :  — 

March  10,  1859. 

....  That  letter  of  yours  gratities  me  much  ;  and  I  am  less 
troubled  than  usual  on  such  occasions,  about  my  fitness  and  responsi- 
bility. One  great  thing  is  that  I  absolutely  trust  your  fidelity  to  the 
cau.><e,  to  sjiy  nothing  of  my  claims  on  you  for  hone.st  treatment,  to 
tell  rne  in  tlie  plaiw.st  awl  hroailcjit  ^cay  if  I  do  not  an^turr  the  commit- 
tu's  expectations,  or  ai<l  the  cause  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  tJxe  engage- 
ment worth  }i:hilc 

Understand  that  you  are  simijly  to  say  *  stop.' 
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In  another  month  my  book  will  be  out,  and  I  can  have  some  real 

long  talks  with  you,     M will  tell   you  that  I  cannot  to-day. 

You  see  how  critical  our  European  affairs  are  ;  and  I  must  give  what 
help  I  can  here. 

She  always  bore  in  mind  Lord  Bacon's  opinion,  —  "  letters 
arc  the  things,"  —  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  friends  that  the 
articles  should  appear  in  this  form,  as  insuring  greater  ease  and 
freedom  of  expression,  and  as  to  j)lainness  of  speech  and  choice 
of  topics,  the  committee  gave  her  carte  blanche. 

She  wrote  some  ninety  letters  in  "  The  Xational  Antit^lavery 
Standard  "  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  learning  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  editor,  ''  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  might,"  in  his  opinion,  "  will  felicitate 
themselves,  for  the  cause's  sake,  that  the  '  Standard '  was  in 
future  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  guidance  in  respect  to  European 
politics."     He  adds  :  — 

"  Do  not  hesitate,  I  pray  you,  to  utter  any  word  of  counsel  that 
may  be  from  time  to  time  suggested  by  the  course  of  the  American 
abolitionists.  Your  intimate  relations  with  the  cause,  and  your  long- 
continued  and  fciithful  devotion  to  it,  will  command  for  you  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  all  its  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Exercise 
the  freedom  and  frankness  of  speech  that  pertains  to  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  relations." 

And  he  disapproves  of  a  disposition  to  magnify  mere  differ- 
ences of  judgment  as  to  individual  character,  and  a  too  great 
unwillingness  to  admit  of  sincerely  offered  aid  for  the  cause  work- 
ing in  political  or  other  channels  than  the  Antislavery  Society. 

"  Any  views  which  you  may  be  moved  to  express  in  relation  to 
these  matters  would,  I  am  sure,  be  well  received  by  all  concerned." 

While  the  first  year's  letters  were  appearing,  as  had  been  agreed, 
over  the  signature  of  "  H.  M.,"  the  youth  of  the  cause  used  to 
call  Harriet  Martineau  "  Her  ^Eajesty,"  as  an  expression  of  their 
satisfaction.     But  by  and  by  some  were  offended. 

The  first  occasion  was  the  warning  she  gave  that  the  friction 
of  debate  about  individual  antislavery  character,  which  was  using 
up  the  time  of  the  meetings  at  a  moment  when  change  was  im- 
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pending  over  the  nation,  was  working  ill  to  the  society  and  to 
the  cause. 

"Why  couM  not  tht-se  vahicd  fricmls  [and  personal  friends  of  her 
own,  too,  some  of  them  were]  work  ainiit  l»y  themselves,  in  their  own 
way,  if  they  found  themselves  unable  to  work  any  longer  with  their 
own  acknowh-dged  and  chosen  leaders?" 

But  these  friends,  being  unaware  of  the  technical  parliamentary 
use  of  the  word  "  leaders  "  in  English  politics,  where  it  implies 
neither  disparagement  of  the  members  nor  abatement  of  personal 
independence,  were  exceedingly  indignant.  "■  God  is  our  leader! 
we  have  no  other  !  " 

Other  some  felt  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  tolerate  intoler- 
ance ;  anil  declared  their  conviction  tliat  tlie  meetings  would  lose 
their  charm  if  these  brethren  should  not  be  sustained.  It  was 
the  duty  of  tlie  hour.  80  the  framing  and  debating  of  })roscrip- 
tive  resolutions  went  on. 

A  very  interesting  debate  followed  on  the  ]>resentation  of  one, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  the  abolitionists.  Tlie  b'ev.  Samuel  ^[ay 
opposed  them,  and  ^Ir.  AVilliam  Lloyd  (iarrison,  the  ])resident  of 
the  Antislavery  Society,  seconded  him.  "  I  agree  with  my  friend 
May,"  he  said  ;  "as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  T  cannot  vote  for  these  resolutions."  There  was  a  long 
debate,  the  result  of  wliich  was,  that  the  proscrii)tive  resolutions 
wore  laid  r.n  the  table  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  society  adjourned 
sine  die  ;  and  Harriet  Martineau  congratulated  those  with  whom 
she  was  in  correspondence  upon  the  event.  "  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  your  standpoint  r<'niains  undiauged." 

The  society  did  indeed  remain  uiu-ommitted  to  the  incorpora- 
tion into  its  records  that  Mr.  (Jreeley,  tlie  editor  of  the  "New 
^■(lrk  Tribune,"  aiitl  Mr.  Cheever,  tbe  pastor  of  the  New  York 
<  hureh  r.f  tlie  Puritans  (tbe  one  active  in  the  Kepublicau  party, 
and  the  other  engaged  in  organizing  a  New  York  Church  Anti- 
slavery  Society),  were  enemies  of  the  anti.slavery  gospel  ;  but  the 
nutvers  and  .supi)orters  of  these   r.'--olutions  felt   it  their  duty  to 

carry  thorn  tbrou;_di   tli« untiy,    ami    so  deb.ited    them   as  to 

convey  the  accusat i« >:!  tbat    Mr.  (Iani><«n,  tbe  fi.untlei-.  tbe  leader, 
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the  president,  and  the  representative  man  of  the  society  had,  by 
not  acting  in  accordance  with  them,  "  lowered  the  standard"  and 
"  betrayed  the  cause." 

The  next  "  H.  M."  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  our  correspondence  that  I  should 
engage  in  a  controversy  about  any  American  affairs  ;  and  least  of  all 
about  what  concerns  your  association.  Justice  seems  to  rwpiiiv, 
however,  that  I  should  say  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  in  the  "  Standard  " 
that  letters  are  written  by  our  friends  in  the  United  States  to  bias  our 
judgments,  that  I,  for  one,  refer  altogether  to  the  published  reports 
of  your  proceedings  when  I  comment  on  any  of  them.  I  derived 
my  impressions  from  published  documents,  and  the  speeches  on  the 
points  they  embraced.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  your  friends  here 
have  always  understood  the  strong  point  of  your  association  to  be 
that  it  was  not  doctrinal  in  any  direction  ;  that  it  set  up  no  test  of 
opinion  and  allowed  none  to  be  set  up  ;  that  (as  Dr.  FoUen  used  to 
explain  to  me)  it  had  not  even  any  plan,  but  that  it  left  opinion 
free,  requiring  only  that  its  members  should  earnestly  desire  and 
work  at  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  means  which  should  present 
themselves  at  each  passing  moment,  —  the  object  perdurable,  the 
aim  steady,  the  means  whatever  time  and  change  should  offer.  We 
still  understand  such  to  have  been  the  original  character  of  your 
organization.  If  we  are  mistaken  we  shall  be  grieved  ;  because  the 
failure  of  associations  grounded  on  or  subjected  to  opinion  is  assured 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  When,  therefore,  a  few  members  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  new  principle  and  method  require  assent  to  points 
of  opinion  in  which  mianimity  is  wellnigh  impossible,  it  seems  to  us 
that  those  who  propose  to  change  are  the  party  to  withdraw.  They 
say,  "We  believe  this  and  that,  and  we  must  be  faithful  to  our 
convictions."  By  all  means  ;  let  them  say  what  they  think  of  per- 
sons and  parties  ;  but  surely  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  your  association  that  they  should  require  other  members  to  think 
as  they  do,  or  say  whether  they  do  or  not.  To  declare  by  resolution 
the  demerits  of  various  persons  and  parties  is  a  direct  enforcement 
of  a  test  in  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  and  an  infringement  on 
the  liberty  of  every  member  of  the  body.  Any  man  has  a  right  to 
say,  on  his  own  account,  that  he  believes  A  to  be  as  bad  as  B  or  C  ; 
but  when  this  opinion  is  pressed  as  a  resolution,  the  natural  objection 
arises  that  it  is  no  })art  of  the  lousiness  of  the  society  to  [)ronounce  on 
such  a  matter.     If  the  movers  go  on  to  intimate  that,  whereas  A  is  as 

VOL.    II. 
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bad  as  B  mid  C,  D  Li  as  bad  a*  either  of  them  if  he  does  not  admit  it, 
a  further  eucroachnieiit  on  liberty  is  made  ;  for  this  is  forcing  D  and 
hi.-^  friends  to  assent  <»r  dissent.  If  they  do  not  dissent,  they  may 
create  a  false  impression  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are  comi>elled  to  appear 
as  opponents  of  those  with  Mhom  they  do  not  desire  to  dispute.  This 
seems  to  us  a  wrong  on  the  one  side  and  a  hanlship  on  the  other. 
In  salaried  agents  of  the  society  it  seems  something  graver  than  im- 
policy. To  us  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  about  the  prodigious 
advance  of  the  cause.  We  see  Americans  enough,  and  read  and  hear 
enough  of  what  goes  on,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  tone  of  united 
sjjeech  at  this  day  with  what  it  was  ten,  five,  three  yeai-s  ago.  An 
association  which  has  to  work  on  through  such  changes  as  you  have 
experienced  and  we  have  watched,  must  necessarily  be  what  we  have 
always  been  assured  that  yours  is,  free  to  act  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  sympathizing  with  all  who  are  doing  any  thing  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  concerned  with  the  shortcomings  of 
any  body  else  when  once  you  have  obtained  an  open  course  for  your- 
selves. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  nobody  will  dispute,  the  church 
stan<ls  on  a  ditierent  ground  from  any  other  portion  of  the  community, 
because  it  assumes  to  be  master  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  situation 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  its  false  pretensions  in 
the  particular  case  must  be  ex})osed,  because  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  its  primary  an<l  exi)ress  duty,  and  the  omission  of  its  proper  and 
peculiar  business  is  a  perilous  hypocrisy.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
case  analogous  to  this  ;  and  there  is,  I  sup]>oso,  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  your  association  about  it.  Those  members  who  think  it 
riglit  to  ^'criticise"  colleagnes  for  opinions  which  they  force  them 
to  declare,  or  for  a  procedure  on  which  every  man  must  judge  for 
himself,  cannot  be  displeased  at  criticism  on  such  an  occasion  as  their 
attenipt  to  shift  your  a-ssociation  to  a  new  l)a8is.  That  all  are  faith- 
fully and  fervently  devoted  to  the  oV)ject  of  your  association,  no  one,  I 
Ixjlieve,  on  either  side  of  the  water,  ever  had  a  moment's  doubt. 

11.   M. 

The  foregoing  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  had  been 
submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  "Standard"  in  the  following  let^ 
ter:  — 

August  1,  1859. 

Mv  i>KAii  Sill.  L<t  me  \n-^  the  favour  of  you  to  consider  care- 
fully (with  my  friends  of  the  connuittec,    if  you  like)    whether  to 
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print  the  last  section  of  my  letter,  especially  the  parts  in  pencil 
brackets.  My  desire  is  to  aid  in  establishing  the  principle  of  your 
association  as  we  understand  it  here,  and  I  should  be  heartily  grieved 
to  do  any  harm.  So  allow  me  to  put  that  part  of  my  letter  absolutely 
under  the  veto  of  my  friends.  Of  course  I  don't  wish  the  part  to  be 
altered.  That  is  of  course  out  of  the  (question.  But  the  omission  of 
all  that  section,  or  of  the  parts  I  have  marked,  will  not  in  any  way 
vex  me.  We  all  have  one  object.  To  me  it  seems  well  to  explain 
thus  far,  but  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  unable  to  settle  the  expediency 
at  this  distance,  though  I  feel  sure  of  my  principle. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  MARTINEAU. 
The  editor's  conclusion  was  :  — 

"  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  calculated  to  do  harm  to 
the  cause  or  to  any  individual  ;  and  could  see  no  good  reason  for 
^vithholding  what  was  evidently  written  in  charity  to  all  concerned." 

By  this  time  the  political  signs  were  threatening  in  the  United 

States,  and  Mrs.  Martineau  became  more  and  more  careful  to  avoid 

at  such  a  crisis  all  small  issues,  while  desirous  to  keep  open 

whatever  communication  might  be  deemed  useful,  and  she  again 

took  counsel,  as  follows  :  — 

Ambleside,  August  15,  1859. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Chapman. 

My  dear  Friexd,  —  As  you  were  before  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  your  committee  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  my 
correspondence  with  the  "  Standard,"  I  ask  leave  to  transmit  through 
you  an  inc^uiry  which  new  circumstances  call  upon  me  to  make. 

I  do  not  suspect  my  friends  on  the  committee  of  forgetting  my 
request  that  they  would  speak  frankly  and  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  if  for  any  reason  whatever  they  should  wish  to  dissolve  our 
agreement.  But  it  is  necessary  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  should 
repeat  this  request  at  the  present  stage  of  the  correspondence.  I 
hardly  need  explain  that  the  occasion  is  the  letters  ....  in  the 
"  Standard  "  .  .  .  .  which  suggest  to  me  the  possibility  that  the  com- 
mittee may  think  my  correspondence  no  longer  likely  to  be  profitable 
to  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart.  It  may  be  that  they  think  so,  or 
that  they  think  otherwise.  I  wish  to  know  their  pleasure,  which  I 
am  ready  and  anxious  to  obey. 

I  have  only  to- say  this;  further.     If  I  go  on,  it  must  be  in  frank 
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fulfilment  of  my  engagement  to  write  whatever  I  believed  would  pro- 
mote a  mutual  understanding  and  interaction  between  your  country 
and  mini'  in  regard  to  the  antislaviTV  cause.  If  I  stop,  it  must  be 
})ublicly  and  clearly  made  known  tliat  the  airest  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  by  the  committee's  desire,  and  not  mine. 

My  single  desire  is  to  do  what  is  best  for  tiie  cause.  On  so  great  a 
<luestion  as  that  of  changing  the  principle  of  the  American  Antislav- 
ery  Association  I  could  not  but  remark,  wliile  obeying  the  invitation 
of  your  committee  ;  but  I  am  e(iually  willing  to  speak  or  be  silent, 
iv"?  they  may  now  instruct  me.  Till  I  hear  from  them,  I  shall  write 
as  usual  ;  and  under  all  circumstances  and  arrangements  I  shall  re- 
main their  hearty  well-wisher  and  affectionate  friend  in  the  cause. 

HAKRIET   MAKTINEAU. 

This  letter  having  been  read  to  the  committee,  the  result  was 
the  adoption  of  the  following  expression  :  — 

Voted,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  this  committee  that  Mrs. 
Harriet  Martineau should  continue  her  correspondence  with  ''The  Anti- 
>lavery  Standard,"  exercising  the  largest  liberty  of  thought  and  expre.s- 
sion  according  to  lur  nwu  jterceptions  of  right  and  duty,  with  refer- 
ence to  whatever  may  seem  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  American 
Antislavery  Society,  or  the  welfare  of  our  cause  at  large  ;  and  that  her 
continued  co-operation  is  deemed  of  essential  service  to  that  cause  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  records  SAMUEL   MAY,    Jiu 

( )ii  receiving  this  vote,  Mrs.  Martineau  immediately  replied  to 
Mr.  May,  convoying  her  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  expressing  the  satisfiiction  and  pleasure  it 
Wduld  give  her  to  (•oiitinue  tlie  letters:  — 

I  shall  fulfil  my  welcome  duty  with  fresh  animation,  now  that  I  have 
received  decisive  i)roof  that  my  friends  of  the  committee  and  I  are  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  freedom  in  our  acts  and 
words  while  working  for  the  gravest  and  greatest  cause  now  agitating 
human  socit-ty. 

Witli  <  (.nlial  esteem  ami  regard,  1  am  y<»urs  faithfully, 

H.VKIMET    MAHTIXEAr. 

The  scene  betwe.-n  antislavery  and  proslavtry  might  have  now 
reminded  the   beholders  of  that  at  Bothwell   Brigg,  when  the 
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hosts  were  about  to  close  in  front  while  the  preacl|£rs  were 
wrangling  in  the  rear ;  for  the  slavehoklers'  rebellion,  confusion, 
and  civil  war  were  at  hand. 

First  came  the  enterprise  of  John  Brown.  The  "  II.  jNI." 
letters  deprecated  the  act,  as  precipitating  the  confii(;t  and 
placing  the  North  at  a  disadvantage  ;  while  deeply  moved  with 
admiration  for  the  saintly  heroism  of  the  man,  she  (questioned 
his  political  sagacity. 

Then  followed,  as  topics,  tlu;  antislavery  and  friendly  feeling 
of  England  ;  the  duty  of  American  abolitionists  to  sustain  the 
United  States  government  the  moment  it  should  take  its  rightful 
position;  the  importance  to  a  nation,  in  process  of  being  reno- 
vated, of  getting  rid  of  a  protective  tariif ;  the  course  of  damaging 
diplomacy  adopted  by  Mr.  Seward  ;  the  neutrality  of  Englantl 
not  hostility  :  on  all  of  which  a  statesmanlike  view  was  taken, 
which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  so  many,  time  has  since  justified, 
though  some  of  the  American  coadjutors  were  much  dissatisfied 
at  the  moment. 

Still,  as  no  official  disapprobation  came  from  the  antislavery 
committee,  the  "  H,  M."  letters  went  on.  Noticing,  however,  in 
the  "  Standard  "  here  and  there,  slight  signs  of  the  discontent, 
the  correspondent  again  sought  information  of  the  editor  of  the 
"  Standard  "  as  to  the  desirability  of  discontinuance.  "  I  trust, 
for  one,"  he  replied,  "  that  the  committee  will  never  discontinue 
them." 

The  next  "  H.  M."  letter  spoke  thus  :  — 

"  I  had  hoped  that  a  recent  paragraph  of  my  American  letters 
would  be  noticed  as  an  explanation  of  my  method.  I  remarked  that 
I  need  say  but  little  of  the  discontent  with  myself  ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
occupy  your  space  in  such  a  way.  Every  practical  purpose  will  be 
answered  by  a  brief  explanation  of  my  point  of  view.  My  course  has 
always  been  to  fight  your  battles  on  this  side  the  water  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  truth  will  allow,  while  speaking  the  plain  -truth  on  the 
other  side  on  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  principle  and  conduct  of 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  This  is  not  the  way  to  gain  popularity, 
it  is  the  way  to  insure  displeasure  on  both  sides.  But  that  is  a  small 
matter  in  comparison  witli  the  least  good  that  may  be  done  in  either 
country.     I  certainly  think  that  it  is  the  course  most  conducive  to 
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peace  and  a  clear  understanding  between  the  two  nations.  I  shall  go 
on  as  long  as  I  live  with  that  part  of  the  work  which  lies  here.  As 
to  the  otlier  half,  it  rests  with  you,  as  you  are  aware,  whether  I  con- 
tinue it.  You  know  that  I  wait  upon  your  pleasure  in  regaixl  to 
correspondini,'  witli  tlie  '  Standard,'  as  I  have  always  done.  A  word 
from  you,  at  any  time,  will  bring  my  farewell,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
reminded  you  and  the  committee." 

^leanwhile,  she  had  learned  the  empty  condition  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society's  treasury,  and  thought,  besides,  that  if  dissiitis- 
faction  existed  in  a  single  mind  among  her  associates,  it  were 
better  to  remove  all  pecuniary  considerations  out  of  tlie  way  ; 
and  she  wrote  to  the  general  agent  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society  declining  further  payments. 

The  reply  to  this  was  a  vote  from  the  committee  assuring  her 
that  "  her  generous  oHer  to  continue  her  corre-spondence  without 
pay  if  the  committee  will  be  please<l  to  accept  the  service,  is 
fully  appreciated,  and  that  she  be  requested  to  continue  her 
letters  to  the  '  Standard,'  but  upon  the  same  terms  as  during 
the  past  year." 

The  secretar}',  Mr.  ^lay,  went  on  to  say  that  her  "  clear  eye 
and  vigorous  hand  enable  us  to  see  many  things  which  arc 
transpiring  in  Europe  which  otherwise  we  might  not  and  proba- 
bly should  not  see ;  and  we  need,"  he  added,  "  your  continued 
criticism  here ;  .  .  .  .  trusting  you  may  long  be  spared  and  bo 
strong  to  do  the  work  which  so  much  needs  to  be  done,  of 
encouragdng  and  directing  the  labours  of  those  who  would  build 
justly  and  benevolently,  and  of  watching  and  thwarting  those 
whose  law  is  sellishness  and  whose  measures  are  opj»ression." 

Finally  came  the  seizure  of  the  Rebel  commissioners  frf»m  be- 
neath the  British  flag.  Congrassional  and  State  approbation 
immediately  followed  the  hursts  of  popular  arcdamation  and  the 
banqueting  in  honour  of  the  deed.  The  commercial  newspajvers 
were  forwaril  in  checking  anxiety  as  to  any  ill  consequences. 
They  knew  "  what  Great  Britain  always  does  in  such  cases  will 
be  done  now  :  she  will  protract  negotiations  till  the  a  flair  is 
forgotten."  Still  anxiety  did  arif.e  in  some  minds,  and  there  was 
tMk.  in  t-h»^outAid«  row  of  pohtinanf.  surroundinji  men  inoffice^ 
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of  sending  acute  observers  to  watch,  in  England,  the  temper  of 
the  times  ;  and  Everett,  Beecher,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  others 
were  mentioned  as  the  right  sort  of  men  to  report  from  thence 
the  actual  feeling  of  the  hour. 

Harriet  Martineau  wrote  instantly  to  the  "  Standard  "  that 
England  was  arming ;  but  with  the  deepest  feeling  against  going 
to  war,  and  with  the  strongest  self-control  and  the  most  earnest 
desire — submitting  passion  to  law — that  America  might  recede, 
England  awaited  the  alternative. 

Thereupon  the  editor  of  the  "  Standard  "  says,  *'  You  cannot 
imagine  the  storm  about  my  ears  !  " 

Remonstrants  had  rushed  into  the  office,  demanding  the  sup- 
pression of  the  letter.  It  was  the  long,  legal,  just,  eloquent,  and, 
above  all,  the  much-needed  one  that  should  have  been  welcomed 
by  wise  men,  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  popular  emotion  that  does 
not  distinguish  between  a  casus  belli  and  a  self-gratification. 

The  editor  was  able,  however,  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge 
of  "  misusing  the  society's  funds  by  paying  for  such  letters." 
"  The  letters  are  a  gift,"  he  said  to  such  as  accused  him  of  mal- 
appropriation  of  funds.  But  he  Avas  obliged  to  suppress  the 
very  letter  that  would  have  given  the  needed  information  about 
tlie  public  mind  and  assured  course  of  England  in  case  the  action 
(if  the  American  public  as  displayed  in  Congressional  votes,  popu- 
lar eulogy,  and  the  praises  of  the  press  should  not  be  reversed. 

An  abstract  of  the  suppressed  letter  will  show  that  no  abolition- 
ist need  have  been  dissatisfied.  It  was  the  very  echo  of  the 
antislavery  voice  and  spirit,  and  it  was  no  more  severe  upon  the 
American  government  and  people  in  this  exigency  than  the  re- 
form voice  had  been  ever  wont  to  be. 

It  affirmed  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations that  the  commercial  newspapers  had  predicted  ;  that  the 
right  of  asylum  had  been  violated,  and  the  English  nation  com- 
pelled with  loathing  to  become  the  champion  and  protector  of 
the  slaveholding  commissioners  ;  that,  while  awaiting  the  alterna- 
tive of  peace  or  war  Avith  controlled  passion  and  earnest  demand 
for  legal  direction,  England's  dock-yards  and  barracks  and  line- 
of-battle  ships  were  all  alive  with  preparation;  that  a  terrible 
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coiulemnation  was  the  due  of  the  Everetts,  the  AVebsters,  the 
Sewards,  the  Bigelows,  and  all  who  in  past  times  and  present 
had  misled  the  American  peoi)le  uu  international  duties  and 
morals  ;  with  scathing  rebuke  of  the  commander  of  the  American 
naval  shii)  whose  absurd  folly  the  American  people  seemed  to 
be  hailing  as  ''pluck"  and  "dash,"  closing  with  a  fervent  bless- 
ing on  the  American  abolitionists,  and  a  call  to  them  to  come  to 
the  front  with  such  counsel  for  immediate  emancipation  as  they 
in  England  longed  to  hear.  "This  and  this  only  ctm  avail. 
This  and  this  only  will  secure  foreign  sympathy,  while  a  foreign 
war  in  the  hope  of  thereby  uniting  Xorth  and  South  would  be 
madness,  and  the  negroes  would  be  the  sacrifice.  If  ever  men 
deserved  the  blessing  of  redemption  from  a  national  curse  it  is 
the  abolitionists." 

But  happily  the  "  Standard "  was  not  "11.  M.'s"  only  Ameri- 
can correspondent,  nor  her  warnings  confined  to  the  antislavery 
office  ;  and  all  English  letters  and  despatches  confirmed  her  in- 
formation. The  Washington  government  was  wise  in  time  ;  and 
they  who  had  cried  at  banquets,  "  Off  coats  and  fight ! "  now 
cried,  "  Off  hats  and  apologize  !  " 

It  would  have  been  absurd  indeed  at  such  an  hour  of  impend- 
ing civil  war  for  any  antislavery  committee  to  debate  over  this 
or  any  other  incidental  action.  The  day  of  free  speech  was  over, 
and  the  day  of  martial  law  had  begun  ;  and  so  th(3Ught  Harriet 
]\Iartineau.     She  merely  said  :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them  that  are  so  angry,  but  for  niysolf  1  have  seen 
a  great  many  such  American  displays  :  they  must,  however,  insert  a 
letter  of  leave-taking  from  me  (jus  far  only  as  writing  for  the  '  Stanilard ' 
is  concerned),  l)ut  my  work  for  you  will  go  on  here  Just  the  siime  ; 
and,  ha]ii)ily,  I  have  great  op])ortunities  to  do  it." 

And,  in  fflect,  her  writiii-s  on  belialf  of  the  Tnited  States  as 
against  the  ('onfedei-ites  liecanie  nioiv  an<l  more  rre(|uent  and 
infhieiitial. 

Sjie  wrote  at  tliis  time,  liesides  <»eeasi(inal  articles  in  second- 
rate  perio<lieals,  in  t'Miir  heading  organs  of  Englisli  public  o]>inion. 

Her  resj>e('t  Ibr  Mr.  ( iarrison  was,  if  jiossible,  increased  ])y  the 
way  in  which  he  had  borne  himself  under  the  attempts,  which 
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she  had  rebuked,  to  brand  him  as  unfaithful  to  the  cause.  She 
received  many  entreaties  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to  reprint 
the  "  H.  M."  letters  in  book  form,  but  she  constantly  refused. 

"  It  would  defeat  my  plan  to  grant  such  requests.  I  see  our  friends 
have  not  observed  my  previous  paragraph,  which  would  explain  why 
I  refuse  ;  and  they  do  not  remember  that  I  am  one  of  their  com- 
rades." 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  from  her  earliest  political 
action  Harriet  Martineau's  method  had  been  the  same,  —  to 
use  her  influence  on  both  sides. 

Previous  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  H.  M."  letters,  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  "  pratection  "  had  given  to  some  readers 
much  dissatisfaction. 

The  letters  had  strongly  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  as  the  highest  expediency  and  the  truest  morality  : 
"  The  sin  of  the  North  is  '  protection,'  as  the  sin  of  the  South 
is  slavery."  If  the  letters  had  said  the  guilt  of  the  two  sections 
on  these  different  grounds  was  equal,  the  indignation  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  ;  and  persons  brought  up  upon  the  As- 
sembly's Catechism  to  be  aware  that  some  sins  are  less  heinous 
than  others,  and  yet  classed  as  sins  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
were  now  laying  it  down  as  a  grievous  offence  that  here  were 
things  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  that  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  week  ;  and  although  the  committee  had 
given  the  letters  carte  blanche,  it  was  loudly  affirmed  that  they 
were  "  off  the  platform." 

Some  of  Harriet  Martineau's  correspondence  of  this  period  is 
subjoined,  in  illustration  of  her  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  pro- 
tection and  American  politics. 

Now,  as  ever,  was  manifest  Harriet  Martineau's  unshaken  reli- 
ance—  the  consequence  of  her  long  experience — on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  frankest  communication  between  individuals  and 
nations  in  cases  of  misunderstanding.  On  receiving  from  Wil- 
liam W.  Story  (the  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  traveller,  the  biog- 
rapher, the  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  son  of  her  old  and 
dear  friend,  Judge  Story)  a  long  argument  on  the  American  side 
of  the  pending  questions,  with  the  request  to  procure  for  it  in- 
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sertion  in  the  *'  Daily  News,"  she  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
fMlitor  witli  an  introduction  from  herself,  urging  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  American  view  to  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  Knglish  view  to  America ;  and,  long  as  it  was,  it  was  inserted 
at  full  length.  Her  heart  having  been  so  long  given  to  the 
T'nited  States  for  their  freedom  and  their  peace,  the  "Daily 
News"  did  but  become  the  more  efi'ectual  in  accom})lishing  these 
two  ends,  as  the  change  of  standpoint  made  in  the  *'  Standard"  re- 
kased  her  from  its  columns.  The  benefit  of  her  influence  in  Eng- 
land in  favour  of  the  Union  wds  felt  and  acknowledged  by  many. 
In  the  words  of  *'  Harper's  AVeekly,"  a  magazine  of  very  exten- 
sive circulation  under  the  editorship  of  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Curtis,  — 

"  Our  children's  children  may  well  gratefully  remember  this  course 
of  the  London  '  Daily  News.'  " 

It  is  time,  before  going  further,  to  complete  the  story  of  the 
Trent. 

The  Eebel  commissioners  were  carried  to  the  North,  and  im- 
jirisoned  at  Fort  AVarrcn  in  Boston  harbour.  One  of  them  was 
of  tliat  widely  known  Mason  family  which  had  received  Harriet 
Martineau  Avith  so  much  enthusiasm  half  a  lifetime  before,  now 
separated  from  her  by  her  life  of  opposition  to  him. 

A  sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared  next  day  in  Boston  at  the 
T^evere  House  (hotel),  to  do  honour  to  the  deed  of  Commodore 
AVilkes  in  seizing  the  rebel  commissioners.  Among  the  men  of 
note  wiio  assisted  at  it  were  Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts 
and  his  staff,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  president  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade,  and  other  leading  men.     ""Wilkes  did  right !  "  they  all  said. 

A\'lieii.  long  afterwai'd.-,  Mr.  ( )e..rgr  Tliompson  was  demonstrat- 
ing the  friendliness  nf  I'ingland  before  a  great  public  meeting  in 
lloston,  by  statisties  of  the  vast  gatherings  of  Englishmen  all 
over  their  rouiitry  ;  by  tin*  u!iiv»'rsal  adhesion  of  the  labouring 
ela.sses,  esjteeially  the  pojiulation  of  Lancashire  ;  by  the  unvary- 
ing course  (with  but  here  and  there  an  exception)  of  the  press  ; 
>)y  the  steady  refusal  of  the  government  to  acknowledge  the 
Confederates  ;  by  the  constant  support  in  that  refusal  received 
from  Parliament,  he  added,  — 
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"  For  certain  Confederate  sympathizers  among  our  aristocracy,  de- 
feated as  they  were,  I  offer  no  excuse.  You  can  afford  to  pardon 
them." 

Governor  Andrew,  who  sat  near  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  plat- 
form, here  interrupted,  half  rising  and  touching  Mr.  Thompson's 
arm  :  "  Say  no  more,  my  friend  !     We  all  have  need  of  pardon." 

A  further  portion  of  Mrs.  Martineau's  previous  and  subsequent 
correspondence  is  subjoined,  illustrating  her  political  principles. 

May  16,  1861. 

I  am  glad  you  encourage  me  to  answer  Greeley,  and  that  you 
think  Mr.  Johnson  will  print  my  reply.  I  don't  want  to  throw  away 
a  bit  of  work  that  I  hope  may  be  useful.  I  do  wish  your  people 
w^ould  attend  a  little  to  a  subject  which  involves  so  much  of  moral 
and  material  importance,  and  so  affects  their  national  repute.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  body  there  has  really  studied  the  suljject  at  all. 
Greeley  certainly  does  not  understand  it.  All  his  mistakes  cannot  be 
dishonesty.  A  more  flagrant  piece  of  nonsense  could  hardly  be  pointed 
out  since  men  began  setting  up  fancies  against  knowledge  and  science, 

in  political  economy It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  bring  your 

nation  up  to  simple  principles  which  should  preclude  class  legislation 
and  insure  justice  all  round. 

Tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  answer  when  you  see  it.  There 
will  be  nothing  for  you  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  I  decline  noticing  per- 
sonalities. I  see  that and are  both  clearly  un- 
aware of  my  position  in  regard  to  political  economy  generally,  and 
free  trade  in  particular,  and  I  shall  not  in  any  way  refer  to  it.  True, 
I  ought  to  tell  the  editor,  who  may  not  be  aware  that  I  speak  with 
any  authority  ;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  and  I  had  rather 
not.     Very  likely  you  have. 

Well  !  I  am  glad  you  anticipate  an  answer.  It  gives  me  more 
spirit  to  do  it  ;  and  I  trust  it  may  be  of  use.  I  don't  understand  the 
ol)jection  to  my  criticism  which  you  mention,  —  "of  my  country  being 
a  sinner  like  the  United  States."  This  is  not  so.  We  have  not  a 
penny  of  protective  duty  now  ;  and  we  began  to  reform  the  system  as 
soon  as  Adam  Smith  showed  us  where  we  were  wrong.  Your  tariff 
is  a  plunge  back  again  into  barbarism,  when  even  the  late  king  of 
Naples  and  such  like  had  been  removing  protective  duties." 

Her  niece's  postscript  is  to  the  effect  that  her  aunt  is  more 
than  usually  ill,  but  is  at  work  on  one  of  her  articles. 
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May  29,  1861. 

....  To  day  I  am  happier  than  I  have  >)een  yet  al)out  yoiir 
Avar.  Russell's  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  ends  witli  a  jjaiagrapli  —  date, 
May  2  —  which  seems  to  show  that  the  South i////  collajise  on  liiaiinLj 
(.f  tlie  sjiirit  (.f  llu-  North.  O,  tin-  "  insl;int  tinniii-  tail  ''  is  dcli^'ht- 
lul  !  .  .  .  . 

What  a  wretched  ti.i,'ure  the  "  Times "  cuts  in  its  leadei-s  l>esidt' 
.Motley's  exposition  !  The  latter  is  a  great  Ijenefit  here  ;  just  what 
was  wanted.  It  feels  so  strange  to  me, — every  hody  now  coming 
round  to  me  on  American  affairs 

Do  you  know  I  am  very  glad  of  your  sort  of  assuiance  that  my 
answer  to  Greeley  will  appear.  It  is  a  very  long  Ictti-r,  hut  I  shall 
he  really  som*  if  it  does  not  appear  entire,  because  of  the  impirtance 
of  the  .subject  and  the  <lesirableness  of  showing  that  Greeley  does  not 
understaml  it.  The  Spitalfields  catastrophe  must  go  into  my  next,  — 
the  finest  illustration  of  the  case  that  events  could  furnish.  The  raj)id 
conversion  (»f  the  French  manufacturers  is  excellent  too.  It  is  i-egret- 
alile  that  the  South  should  have  this  handle  against  the  North,  owing 
to  (it  seems  to  me)  the  blank  ignorance  of  society  on  the  questiGn. 
What  does  Greeley  think  of  Motley's  mention  of  it,  I  wonder. 

I  will  say  something  about  sanitary  care  of  your  precious  soldiers 
in  my  "  Standard  "  letter  of  Mon<lay  next. 

After  remarking  that  }>h:  IJussell's  situation  precludes  his 
writing  full  letters  :  — 

"One  good  consequence  is,  however,  that,  poor  as  they  may  be, 
they  Avill  dispose  forever  of  the  crj'  that  your  rui)ture  is  the  result  of 
'  Democratic  institutions.' " 

Jutii'  l:\,  18G1. 
....  'J'lu-  feeling  here  is  changed,  — not  at  all  in  favour  of  the 
South;  Init  what  a  ])ity  it  is  that  your  journalists  and  envoys  an«l 
others  have  no  notion  of  political  rationality  and  jiropriety!  Cassius 
('lay  and  Burlingame  at  Paris,  and  Sewar<l  at  Wa-hiiigton.  aii<l  l-ul- 
lics  every  where,  have  made  sad  confusitni  of  y.>ui    .ausc  an<l  nputa- 

tioii II' it  w.ie  tlie  bigotry  of  a  liigli-].rin.ipl,<l.  iianow  natinn 

thrre  would  be  siiUMtliing  ri'sptM'tabh'  in  the  rancour,  and  it  \N<>uld  be 
aj.preciated  htic.  I'lit  coming  froiu  the  luost  pn»|li^al.'  i»olili.al 
writeix  and  sjn-aki-vs  au«l  a.  td-  in  th.-  w.'il.l.  ii  i.-  wholly  <li>gustiiig  ; 
and  the  good  jteoph-  ami  tiic  b«st  ]>aits  ol  ynur  ( a.se  arc  involvr.l 
in  the    general  disgrace.     Clay,   Burlingame,  and    the    speakei-s  aid 
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writers  on  this  question  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
principles  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  honour  on  the  otlier,  on 
which  government  is  carried  on  in  a  European  monarcliy.  Tiiere  is, 
also,  a  style  of  imputation  wliirli  sliows  the  level  of  llic  writers'  con- 
ceptions. So  it  is  in  the  nu)tives  found  for  luc  liy  Mr.  (Jreelev  and 
others.  It  really  seems  to  be  so  with  eveiy  speaker  and  writer  on 
any  part  of  the  subject.  The  conception  of  a  principled,  consistent, 
independent  national  policy,  such  as  is  a  matter  of  course  under  a 
constitution  like  ours,  and  wliich  our  statesmen  are  bred  u^)  to,  is 
altogether  beyond  their  ken.  But  you  abolitionists  will  be  able  now 
to  abate  these  vulgar  disgraces  of  the  Republic.  You  mention  Cob- 
den  and  "  protection." 

You  seem  to  lament  that  a  very  good  man  is  not  a  very  great  one. 
He  is  so  far  great,  however,  as  to  be  equal  to  his  work,  a  very  high 
order  of  work  indeed, — a  diffusion  of  social  justice  which  tends  to 
international  peace. 

"  Protection,"  Is  not  protection  a  sin  ?  It  involves  more  sin,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  it,  than  any  system  I  know  of,  except  slavery. 

It  would  astonish  some  folk  not  a  little  to  learn  what  relation  the 
system  (in  any  form  or  degree)  bears  to  sin. 

Mr.  Adams  is  liked  thus  ftir,  because  less  puerile,  more  moderate, 

not  frantic  in  preaching  and  proselyting He  must  speak  out, 

decidedly  and  honestly,  and  then  his  self-command  will  tell. 

How  I  have  run  on  politics  !  very  needlessly,  for  I  know  you 
think  just  what  I  have  been  saying. 

Yours  ever, 

H.    M. 

June  26,  1861. 
•  •  •  •  As  to  the  protectionist  niattei',  I  need  only  say  that  we  see 
more  and  more  plainly  that  the  subject  is  not  understood  ;  which  is 
(piite  natural  auKJug  a  flourishing  new  people.  Mr.  Greeley  ought  to 
understand  it,  if  he  tries  to  make  tariffs  ;  but  he  clearly  does  not,  nor 
do  those  who  have  any  doubt  about  the  " sin."  I  \Nish  they  knew  how 
the  degradation  of  our  peasantry  (who  are  novv'  rising  hourly),  the  crime 
of  our  cities,  the  brigandage  of  our  coasts,  the  depravation  of  our  poor- 
law  system,  and  the  demoralization  of  whole  classes  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  protective  system,  wliieli  lliey  seem  to  consider  an 
optional  matter,  with  only  some  considerations  of  expediency,  p?'o  or 
con.  '•  Protection  "  has  ruined  more  of  our  people,  body  and  soul,  than 
drink.  Your  people  cannot,  in  this  age,  be  so  overridden  as  ours 
was  before  the  world  was  better  ;   but  if  you  judge  wrong  on  this 
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poiiU,  you  will  settle  the  point  of  progression  or  lapse.  You  w-ill 
establish  an  influence,  second  only  to  slavery,  in  debasing  the  common 
morals  and  mannei-s.  I  know  that  this  is  not  perceived  ;  but  there  is 
Kur  exi)erienre  and  the  French  lor  younger  folks'  benefit.  The  rowdy 
and  vagabond  and  jdundering  element  will  ac([uire  a  terrible  ascend- 
ency if  any  Ljround  i.<  afforded  for  illicit  trade. 

July  11,  1861. 

About  the  "  Standard.'  ....  1  am  very  sorry  it  is  in  need  of  funds. 
Command  me  if  I  can  do  good  by  still  writing.  I  will  send  you  a 
monthly  letter  (giatuitous)  till  you  bid  me  stop.  You  see  by  this 
time  that  there  is  no  cotton-homage  here.  There  is  a  total  absence 
(•f  all  regards  to  it  in  the  conduct  of  both  government  and  people. 
Everv  thin<'  has  been  said  and  done  as  if  no  cotton  existed.  The 
S(juth  has  l)een  as  completely  out  in  her  reckoning,  as  the  North  in 
her  judgment  and  temper  about  us.  The  sympathetic  interest  is  over 
here, — in  the  public,  I  mean.  Nothing  can  at  present  restore  the 
feeling  of  last  spiing,  because  nothing  can  restore  the  confidence  iji 
American  judgment  or  even  perception  of  facts.  Ha^^ng  made  up 
tlieir  minds  that  England  would  be  mercenary,  the  North  concluded, 
without  evidence,  that  she  was  mercenary.  And  then,  finding  that 
she  was  not  so,  fancied  that  she  had  altered  !  The  despair  of  the 
American  case  is  in  the  vices  of  democratic  government,  which  render 
steadiness  and  consistency  impossible.  This  is  more  fatal  than  even 
the  quarrelsome  temper  ;  and  1  cannot  but  fear  great  mischief  from  it 
•luring  this  session  of  Congress. 

Talking  of  low  ]>reconceptions,  I  (»bserve  every  where,  in  all  the 
American  newspajiers,  the  same  notion,  —  that  ?'v  judge  the  Northern 
]M)licy  of  protection  by  the  rate  of  duty  on  iron  and  woollens  that  we 
have  to  pay.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  heads  of  even  liberal  and 
moral  writers  that  we  can  have  any  other  objection  to  the  ]>rinciple 
tlian  its  alfecling  our  ])urse.  They  are  wludly  ignorant  of  the  aristo- 
rratic  and  pilLiging  character  (»f  the  system,  and  (»f  its  damning  in- 
lluence  on  the  characlcr  and  r«'|»utation  of  a  democratic  republic  ;  and 
tiiey  see  no  further  lli.iii  tlie  ilamage  to  Britishers,  and  assume  that 
fitaf  is  whal  the  P>iitislirrs  an-  tliinking  about. 

It  was  11. .  vague  imjiri'ssion,  no  more  wish,  the  parent  d  tho 
thought,  that  dietat<-d  this  a.ssuniMce  that  England  wouLl  not 
break  th«^  bh»ckade  nu  aceiMuil  «»f  cotton. 

She,  w;i.s  then  ill  the  midsl  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
Iduckade,  and  wituesa  to  the  noble  way  in  which  it  was  borne;  and 
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while  writing  to  lier  American  friends  assuring  them  of  English 
sympathy,  she  was  daily  engaged  in  such  correspondence  as  tlie  fol- 
lowing, —  counselling,  planning,  co-operating,  and  giving  money. 

For  example  :  correspondence  Avith  Blackburn  about  food 
and  clothing  in  mitigation  of  distress  and  abatement  of  the  intol- 
erance which  was  excluding  Unitarian  dissenters  there  from  re- 
lief ;  the  same  correspondence  with  Ashton-under-Lyne,  —  the 
intolerance,  however,  being  on  the  otlier  side,  manifested  l)y  insult- 
ing resolutions  excluding  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion  ; 
correspondence,  with  aid  to  Denton  Rectory  ;  coiTespondence, 
with  aid  to  Hulme,  for  Workingmen's  Institute ;  correspondence, 
with  aid  to  relief  fund,  Buridey  Borough  ;  correspondence,  with 
aid  to  Stockport,  through  central  relief  committee ;  correspondence, 
with  aid  to  relief  fund,  Oldham  ;  correspondence,  with  donation 
of  clothing,  London ;  correspondence,  with  donation  to  Lanca- 
shire Emigration  Societ}^,  Manchester ;  donation  to  Denton  Eec- 
tory  ;  to  relief  committee,  Salford  ;  to  relief  committee,  Old- 
field  ;  to  cooking-schools,  Manchester. 

Again  from  Manchester,  entreating  a  letter  of  counsel  about 
the  management  of  emigration. 

The  following  was  her  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  distress  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  response  to  the  entreaty  to  "  aid  us  with  your  pen  and 
influence." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Sir,  —  I  have  just  seen  something  which  impresses  me  so  much 
that  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  space  to  describe  it,  and  to  commend 
the  facts  to  my  countrywomen,  on  behalf  of  the  sewing-schools  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

I  need  hardly  explain  that  these  sewdng-schools  furnish  at  once  a 
safe  refuge  for  the  unemployed  factory-guds,  a  good  training  in  domes- 
tic needlework,  and  the  means  of  buying  clothing  exceedingly  cheap. 
The  plan  is  in  every  way  admirable  ;  and  to  sustain  and  multiply 
these  schools  is  to  do  unmixed  good.  While  some  people  send  money 
(and  much  money  is  wanted)  others  cannot  do  better  than  send  mate- 
rials for  clothing.  The  cry  for  material  is  very  urgent ;  and  it  is 
about  this  that  I  wTite.  Whatever  is  sent  should  be  good  and  suita- 
ble. It  w^ould  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  send  rubbish,  when  cold  w^eather 
is  coming  on,  and  substantial  warm  clothing  is  becoming  a  necessary 
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of  life.  But  there  aiv  ways  of  getting  goud  materials  cheap.  For 
fhiltlren's  dress  particularly  this  is  easy  ;  and  the  children  have 
the  very  first  claim  if  Lord  Palmerston's  advice  is  to  be  taken, 
and  the  present  dreary  opportunity  is  to  be  used  for  keeping  every 
boy  and  girl  at  school. 

The  other  day  a  friend  uf  mine  went  forth  with  £  5  in  her  pocket, 

to  see  how  much  good  sound  clothing  material  she  could  get  for  that 

sum.     I  have  just  been  looking  over  her  package,  before  it  goes  to  the 

Blackburn  Sewing-School,  and  I  find  the  contents  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

15  Women's  gowns,  seemly  and  serviceable. 

7  Frocks  for  young  girls  and  children. 

6  Petticoats,  linsey  and  stuff. 

4  Petticoats,  woven. 

5  Flannel  petticoats,  very  good. 

1  Child's  pinafore. 

2  Boy's  bhnises,  dark  blue  flannel,  very  good. 
11  Women's  shifts,  unl)leached  calico. 

7  Caps,  strong  muslin,  checked. 
4  Bonnets,  colnirg,  drab. 

A  good  supply  of  tapes,  linen,  buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes. 

It  will  l>e  asked  how  such  a  purchase  was  achieved,  and  this  is 
what  I  have  to  tell. 

My  friend  went  to  a  shop  (kept  by  a  good-natured  tradesman, 
which  is  an  important  element  in  the  case)  where  there  was  likely  to 
be  a  remainder  stock  at  the  close  of  each  season  of  the  year.  She  ex- 
plained her  object,  and  was  shown  remnants  of  flannel  and  calico, 
dresses  out  of  fashion,  out  of  season,  or  soiled  (being  washable)  or 
faded.  Pieces  too  short  for  a  gown  woidd  serve  for  a  frock  ;  odd  ends 
of  stuff  would  make  bonnets  ;  the  discarded  fashions  in  linseys  yield 
excellent  warm  petticoats  very  cheap.  There  were  no  cheap  shawls 
in  st<»ck,  nt<r  cloaks  ;  but  in  a  town  these  might  probably  have  been 
(.btainable.  So  might  the  list  and  cloth  selvages  from  chtthiers' and 
wo(. Hen-drapers'  shops,  from  which  warm  capes  may  be  made,  in  away 
which  I  \(  ry  needlewoman  knows. 

Now,  there  are  good-natured  shopkeejK-rs  every  where  ;  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  draper's  shop  of  any  consideration  there  are  remnants, 
and  faded  and  old-fashione<l  articles  of  dress.  Ladies  who  have  hours 
to  spare  can  do  nuu  h  io  serve  their  Lanaishire  sisters  by  trying,  as 
my  friend  has  done,  how  much  they  can  get  for  £ '>.  Fifty  ladies, 
.loing  this,  might  go  a  long  way  towards  clothing  the  women  and 
children  of  the  suffering  districts.  And  wliy  should  there  not  be  fifty 
ami  twice  fifty  ladies  doing  this  thing  within  a  week  ? 
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I  may  remind  them  that  there  is  little  time  on  the  spot,  and  little 
space  and  resource  of  convenience  ;  and  that  therefore  every  thing 
should  be  sent  in  readiness  for  the  needle.  The  unbleached  calico  should 
be  washed  out,  the  garments  should  be  cut  out,  in  breadths  at  least,  if 
not  to  fit  ;  and  each  sort  should  be  ticketed,  each  parcel  of  gowns,  petti- 
coats, &c.,  being  separate,  and  ticketed  with  the  number  and  quantity. 

It  will  be  a  great  kindness  to  put  in  half-worn  clothes.  As  I  said 
before,  no  rubbish.  But  there  are  few  houses  in  which  there  are 
not  some  articles  of  dress  which  can  be  spared  before  they  are  nearly 
worn  out.  I  will  only  say  further  that  every  charge  of  carriage 
should  be  paid  l)y  the  sender,  and  as  little  trouble  given  as  possible. 
It  will  add  a  grace  to  the  gift  if  every  thing  that  can  be  wanted  is  put 
into  the  parcel,  —  linings,  tape,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  thread,  and 
even  needles  and  pins.  The  very  completeness  will  be  a  lesson  to  the 
girls,  and  will  give  pleasure  in  places  where  pleasures  are  very  rare  at 
present.  jj    ^^ 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU   TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

July  25. 
With  regard  to  raising  money  in  Europe  to  sustain  the  "  Standard," 
I  don't  see  any  probability  of  success  whatever.  The  peox)le  would 
be  astonished  at  being  asked,  at  a  time  when  the  American  nation  is 
up  in  arms  (as  is  understood  here)  on  the  very  question,  and  when  the 
government  asks  such  enormous  sums  wherewith  to  battle  for  the  right, 
and  ^100,000,000  are  being  levied  to  sustain  an  antislavery  revolution 
and  war  ;  w^hy  should  Europe  send  you  a  few  hundreds  ? ,  So  they 
will  ask,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  answ^er.  But  I  shall  not 
desert  the  "  Standard."  I  will,  as  I  said,  send  a  monthly  letter  (if 
able)  till  you  or  the  editor  bid  me  stop.  And  I  certainly  shall  not 
take  any  payment  ....  no  use  talking  about  it.  I  wish  you  would 
just  forget  it.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  give  my  annual 
^5  to  the  cause,  but  my  letters  I  can  give,  and  you  will  be  wel- 
come to  them.  As  to  Dr.  Follen's  saying  of  having  no  plan,  —  which 
I  myself  quoted  last  year,  —  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have 
said  to  the  proposal  that  the  managers  of  a  revolution  and  civil  war 
should  have  no  plan.  I  know  what  he  w^oulcl  have  said  to  applymg 
to  such  a  case  a  proposal  suitable  enough  for  a  little  band  of  moral 
apostles  beginning  to  feel  their  way  to  the  nation's  heart.     So,  again, 

's  notion  that  no  serious  moral  principle  is  involved  in  the 

financial  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce !    Supremely  silly,  how^- 
ever,  is  the  confounding  a  censure  of  a  political  system  with  personal 
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iiupcrtiiieiices.  Of  course  there  is  no  soit  of  doul)t  about  it,  political 
action  is  a  proper  subject  for  discussion,  censure,  denunciation.  Nobody 
here  eom])rehends  such  soreness  as  is  shown  by  CJreek-y  and  others. 
Every  i)olitical  scheme  here  is  discussed  with  all  possible  freedom, 
and  nobody  dreams  of  being  offended.  But  the  moment  any  man 
passes  from  the  matter  in  question  to  insult  any  body  personally,  he 
is  simply  regarded  as  a  blackguard  (excuse  the  term)  and  sent  to 
Coventry  accordingly.  Xobody  would  speak  to  Greeley  here  after 
reading  those  letters.  You  will  see  I  have  dealt  with  the  whine 
about  personalities  in  two  lines.  I  hardly  liked  stooping  to  do  it, 
but  as  they  really  did  not  seem  to  see  the  distinction  in  the  case,  I 
just  said  there  could  be  no  personality  on  my  side,  as  I  did  not  know 
who  were  the  parties  responsible  for  the  policy. 

Dear  friend,  don't  either  be  or  seem  sensitive  on  my  account.  I 
don't  like  being  insultingly  treated,  so  entirely  as  I  am  unused  to  it 
here,  but  it  is  of  no  real  consequence.  I  must  keep  clear  of  further 
controversy  ;  not  only  that  I  am  too  ill  for  it,  but  I  see  it  is  useless. 
As  to  what  you  say  of  Clay  and  Burlingame,  I  don't  think  any  thing 
of  diplomatic  traditions,  eti(|uette,  court-mannei-s,  and  all  that.  These 
things  signify  less  and  less,  and  are  not  expected  of  republican  min- 
isters. It  is  the  utter  unfitness  for  political  counsel  that  amazes  us  in 
those  men  ;  the  absence  of  judgment,  temper,  and  decent  manners. 
They  misapprehended  the  plainest  transactions  going  on  before  their 
eyes,  went  into  a  groundless  passion,  assumed  the  function  of  agitators, 
and  tried  to  play  upon  the  supposed  jealousy  between  France  and 
England  ;  getting  only  laughed  at  by  both  sides,  because  the  two 
were  exactly  of  one  mind.  "  A  pretty  sort  of  ambassador  ! "  the 
world  cries.  I  need  not  say  what  cjualities  are  indispensable  in  grave 
negotiation  and  in  protecting  the  honour  and  interests  of  one's 
country  ;  nor  need  I  say  that  B.  and  C,  have  shown  a  most  remark- 
al)le  deficiency  in  those  ([ualities. 

Tlie  fimction  of  the  "  Times  "  (self-assumed)  which  you  speak  of 
I  take  to  be,  leading  the  most  popular  surface  sentiment  or  notion  of 
tlie  moment,  without  the  slighte.st  regard  to  truth  or  right  or  con- 
sistency. As  there  is  the  utmost  ignorance  there,  it  is  often  getting 
wrong  and  always  sujjjtosing  a  lower  class  (morally)  than  the  real 
one   to    be   the    majority. 
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"  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles,  that  speech  was  like  cloth  of  gold, 
whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figures  ;  whereas  in  thought  they  be  but 
as  in  packs 

It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversation  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  ai-guments  ;  tales  with  reasons  ;  asking 
questions  with  telling  of  opinions."  —  Bacon. 

In  the  most  faithful  sketches  of  animated  conversation  it  may 
well  be  that  old  friends  should  hardly  find  the  picture  true ;  so 
tame  and  ineffectual  is  all  such  reproduction,  lacking  the  light- 
ing smile,  the  penetrative  glance,  the  eager  or  earnest  or  watch- 
fully alert  eye,  the  long  look  into  far  futurity,  that  go  with  a 
visible  unfolding  of  the  heart  in  so  transparent  a  being  as  Har- 
riet Martineau  ;  but  all  will  recognize  the  opinions. 

Looking  at  the  engraving  of  the  Antislavery  Society's  certifi- 
cate of  membership,  when  the  rights  of  the  women  who  were 
members  were  hotly  contested,  she  said,  "All  tJmt  turmoil  about 
the  rights  of  all  your  members  to  make  speeches  on  your  plat- 
forms, while  the  very  figure-head  of  your  society  is  a  woman 
preaching ! " 

The  word  "  truth "  often  raised  a  ripple  in  conversation : 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Are  we  both  meaning  the  same 
thing  ]  Is  it  veracity,  or  actualness,  that  you  mean  1  The  corre- 
spondence of  thing  to  thing  throughout  the  universe  is  what  we 
ought  to  reckon  truth  to  be." 

"True  to  our  colours,"  "true  to  our  convictions,"  "true  to 
ourselves,"  "true  to  our  friends,"  "speaking  the  truth,"  were 
texts  as  the  talk  went  on.  At  last  the  inquiry  was  made  whether 
it  were  justifiable  or  not  for  j^l^'Hosophers  to  quote  Scripture  or 
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enrich  their  iutercourse  witli  lti])li(;il  phraseology.  "  Who  finds 
fault  with  us,"  said  one,  "■  for  talking  about 

'The  fair  liuiuaiiities  of  old  religion,' 

or  for  quoting  witli  gusto  the  old  classics?"  "  AVhy  not  in- 
deed ?  "  she  asked,  —  '*  why  not  I  Wliv,  because  every  body  has 
transcended  them  as  completely  as  you  have  done  ;  and  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  case  of  becoming  double-minded,  or  of  being 
accused  of  duplicity  or  insincerity.  But  about  the  Bible,  and  the 
existing  forms,  we  must  be  more  careful.  AVe  can  have  respect 
and  sympathy  for  others  in  all  their  forms  and  all  their  books  of 
religion.  But  we  must  not  give  occasion  for  these  accusations. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  deceive  our  listeners  as  to  our  real 
mental  condition.  No,  no  !  better  forbear  the  phraseology  than 
be  constantly  encumbered  with  explanations. 

"  But  one  accused  of  infidelity  may  rightly  affirm  his  attach- 
ment to  religion  ?  Is  it  not  the  true  name  of  all  that  binds 
the  human  race  together  ?  —  and  *  piety  '  too  ]"  "  Xo,  I  should 
hardly  allow  you  the  word ;  there  is  no  piety  without  a  personal 
God  in  these  days."  "  But  there  was  the  pious/Eneas?"  "  True  ; 
but  i/ou  cannot  use  these  words  in  any  such  philological,  old- 
world  way,  at  this  time  of  day,  ^^'ithout  being  misunderstood." 
"  But  is  it  not  really  so,  if  these  words  do  really  mean  what  we 
define  them  to  mean  ? "  ''  Look  in  your  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
What  you  say  may  be  true  to  you,  but,  as  he  would  say,  '  such 
is  not  the  common  opinion  of  mankind.' " 

"  I  see  the  London  correspondent  of  one  of  your  American 
papei-s  says  that  he  trusts  the  (Irote  Memoir  will  be  *  racy ' 
and  'sprightly.'  It  sickens  me.  Professor  Bain  shares  the  task 
of  Mr.  (Irote's  aged  widow,  and  is  no  less  grave  than  she  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  sdiolar  and  pliilosopliic  historian  who.se  labours 
tlit'V  record." 

"Tell  me  ab<»ut  tlie  'Westminster  Review,'  was  a  question  I 
askc<l  Iht.  "It  was  mortgaged  to  me  in  1854,"  she  replied; 
"ami  if  I  had  then  known  of  the  plots  and  devices  going  on  in 
th*' office,  I  would  not  have  advanced  the  sum.  It  was  .£  r)00, 
and  the  Wi'stniiiistcr  w:is  in  tlanger  of  stoppinL^     A  base  attempt 
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luiving  been  made  to  get  it  out  of  Dr.  Chapman's  hands  in  order 
to  give  it  over  to  an  anti-Comtist,  some  indignant  friends  of 
Chapman  and  of  myself  made  great  sacrifices  to  keep  it  in  its 
proper  track.  The  tln-ee  greatest  of  these  friends  were  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Courtauld,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Smith  ;  the  two  latter 
bought  off  the  conspirators,  Avho  would  otherwise  have  made 
Chapman  a  bankrupt  and  taken  the  Keview  out  of  his  hands. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  disburden  the  Review  of  the  mortgage  ; 
Mr.  Grote  offered  to  manage  that  business,  I  offering  to  surren- 
der <£  50  of  my  claim  ;  wliich,  however,  turned  out  but  X  45,  the 
money  contributed  being  £  5  more  than  was  necessary.  I  believe 
[she  went  on  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  whether  Mill  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  Westminster  correctly]  that  his  account 
is  correct.  It  was  established  as  the  organ  of  the  advanced 
liberals,  but  it  never  had  capital  enough  to  prosper." 

Talking  of  forgiveness,  she  one  day  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  people  in  general  mean  by  the  word.  Some  use  it  as  if  it 
implied  that  they  were  to  act  against  common-sense."  "  How  1 
Pray  exemplify."  "Why,  when  Jack  or  Gill  are  persisting  in 
doing  you  a  wilful  injury  and  from  no  good  motive,  of  course 
you  are  to  forgive  them,  till  seventy  times  seven  if  you  will ; 
that  is,  you  are  not  to  revenge  yourself,  but  do  them  all  the  good 
you  can  :  but  does  this  imply  that  you  are  to  expose  yourself  to 
their  malice  1,  You  forgive  such  a  one  ;  but  can  you  respect,  can 
you  esteem  such  a  one  1  Can  you  trust  such  a  one  ?  You  may 
have  forgiven  one  that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  meet  except  before 
witnesses  ;  or  to  meet  at  all  if  you  chance  to  be  so  low  in  health 
as  to  be  easily  shocked,  or  if  the  enemy  chances  to  be  one  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  your  society  to  put  you  in  a  false  position." 

"  Do  i/ou  agree  Avith  Dr.  Channing  in  his  preference  for  indi- 
vidual to  associated  action  1 "  "  To  a  certain  extent.  I  do  hate 
decent  time-wasting  work  done  together  by  many  which  could 
be  better  done  singly  and  apart.  I  am  not  fond  of  routine- 
doings,  —  work  done  to-day  that  had  better  cease,  and  for  whicli 
no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  it  was  done  yesterday . 
I  often  see  people  preferring  the  spinning-wheel  after  the  great 
manufactories  are  in  motion.     All  that  I  dislike.     But  we  must 
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eacli  judge  tor  ourselves,  and  I  think  we  shall  no  doubt  follow 
our  natures.  When  individual  action  is  insutticient  tor  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  desire,  one  naturally  seeks  association.  In 
that  case  only  is  it  likely  to  be  other  than  a  decent  form.  Asso- 
ciations for  the  })roinulgation  of  ideas  should  have  enterprises 
iiiv<ilv<'d,  or  they  will  soon  die  out,  ov  be  turned  to  sellish  pur- 
poses." 

1  leading  an  article  of  Miss  Alcott's,  she  says,  "  '  Transcendental 
"Wild  Oats  ' !  —  what  a  capital  title  1     It  has  genius  in  it." 

"  Sara  Coleridge's  Life,  at  last.  A  melancholy  book  it  seems 
to  me.  What  a  contrast  is  Mrs.  Somerville's  !  What  absolute 
serenity  !  Wliat  low  expectations  from  hniiian  kiml  !  But  she 
took  things  and  people  as  they  came,  and  sup})osed  all  was  right. 
She  was  a  charming  woman,  and  I  am  thankful  the  world  has 
liad  her." 

"This  vote  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  enrich  themselves 
prospectively  seems  to  me  the  most  menacing  disgrace  and  dis- 
couragement that  has  yet  wounded  the  spirit  of  republicanism. 
But  nothing  i)leases  me  like  vvliat  I  hear  of  the  awakening  sense 
in  the  United  States  of  the  need  of  a  training  in  statesmanship. 
I  think  hitherto  the  Americans  have  seen  the  English  governing 
classes  in  one  light  alone,  —  as  lovers  of  power  and  dignity,  get- 
ting grandeur  and  wealtli  by  claims  of  birth  and  position  ;  as,  in 
short,  a  seltish  aristocracy  living  for  their  own  purposes.  We 
regard  *  the  governing  classes  *  as  a  portion  of  society  of  very 
great  value,  as  qualitied  from  the  outset  to  render  social  services 
for  which  no  other  class  or  order  of  citizens  can  be  qualihed.  One 
may  meet  with  a  man  here  and  tliere  in  promiscuous  society  who 
knows  something  of  political  history,  or  understands  more  or  less 
of  political  philosophy,  but  the  cases  are  rare,  and  their  wortli 
needs  proving  before  it  can  be  used,  and  they  may  never  light 
upon  an  entrance  into  public  life.  Whereas,  where  there  is  an 
aristocracy  like  ours,  educatetl  at  the  universities,  and  connected 
with  .statesmen  on  all  hands,  and  with  hereditary  duty  of  states- 
manship for  their  birthright,  their  country  is  tolerably  secure 
against  moral  corruption  (jKtlitical)  on  the  one  hantl.  and  social 
blundering  on  the  other.     The  Americans  have  wonderful  energy 
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in  bearing  and  vanquishing  the  niiscliiefs  of  misgovernment,  but 
it  would  be  a  happier  spectacle  and  a  finer  lesson  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  if  the  men  in  office  were  educated  for  their  work." 

"  My  beloved  '  Nation  '  has  just  come  to  hand  ;  but  the  article 
about  Mill  at  the  Carlyles'  [as  to  the  destruction  of  Carlyle's 
manuscript  by  a  careless  servant]  (p.  3G8)  is  incorrect,  and  at 
p.  372  I  hnd  a  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Grote's  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  philosophical  chair  in  University  College.  It 
would  be  a  complete  breach  of  the  very  principle  which  is  the 
raison  cVetre  of  the  institution  and  of  the  chair  itself,  to  install  a 
teacher  whose  philosophy  is  tlie  product  of  his  theology.  The 
college  was  largely  founded,  and  has  since  been  supported,  by 
Jews,  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth ;  and  there  are  many 
Hindoos,  and  the  sons  of  others ;  and  for  special  ideal  Christian 
philosophy  people  must  go  elsewhere.  It  is  no  question  of  tol- 
eration or  intolerance  at  all.  As  we  hoped,  the  result  is  admira- 
ble. 'The  Unknown  Man'^  was  thoroughly  known  to  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Bain,  and  others,  and  he  is  wholly  successful  and 
highly  valued  in  his  office.  I  wish  the  '  I^ation '  could  see  this 
matter  as  I  do.     Do  you  know  who  is  the  writer  ? 

"  Mill's  melancholy  book  is  out  ;  he  is  much  overrated  as  a 
man,  but  his  book  is  the  book  of  the  season." 

"  We  have  heard  of  the  great  Boston  fire,"  she  writes  to  Mrs. 
Chapman  in  New  York,  "  and  my  first  anxiety  was  for  Mary 
Chapman,  and  whether  she  was  safe,  and  whether  you  and  she 
had  lost  much  endeared  property  such  as  no  insurance  could 
compensate  for.  Then  came  the  thought  whether  my  chest  of 
])apers  had  been  perhaps  consumed  by  the  fire.  Now,  mind,  I 
um  prepared  to  hear  this ;  yet  it  will  not  trouble  me  injuriously, 
be  assured.  If  the  whole  mass  should  be  lost,  do  not  heed  it. 
Be  assured  my  mind  is  free  from  all  care  about  it,  or  about  any 
thing,  indeed.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  unusually  glad  and 
easy  at  heart  for  abo'ST  a  week  past.  You  will  know  at  once 
what  this  means,  as  you  will  feel  that  I  am  again  worse.  Yes, 
that  is  what  it  means.  I  am  too  far  gone  for  any  thing  but 
humouring.     I  fully  recognize  the  fact,  and  do  not  feel  humbled 

*  Professor  Croome  Robertson  holds  the  chair  iu  University  College. 
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by  it.  I  have  no  pride  about  owning  or  denying  the  great  suf- 
fering belonging  to  my  present  state.  The  truth  is,  it  is  great 
sutiering,  antl  I  am  thankful  for  any  soothing  or  intermission  of 
it.  When  your  time  comes,  may  it  be  eavsy  and  gentle,  —  this 
process  of  surrendering  life.  Every  body  is  so  kind  and  watch- 
ful !  I  have  had  a  sweet  greeting  frcjm  Madame  ^lohl  and  from 
Elizabeth  Pease," 

The  conversation  turning  on  what  is  allowable  in  publica- 
tion, and  on  the  shells  and  husks  of  lives  given  as  biography, 
she  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  what  concerned  the  public 
should  in  a  general  sense  T)e  given  to  the  public.  "  Xot," 
she  added,  "  but  what  I  feel  myself  suddenly  turning  hot,  in 
sympathy  for  the  pain  they  must  feel,  wlirn  1  see  persons 
praised  in  print  more  than  they  deserve."  I  spoke  of  her 
own  praise  of  Mary  AVare  of  Ijoston,  tlie  story  of  whose  de- 
votedness  to  an  Englisli  village  ravaged  by  fever  she  had 
herself  made  public  ;  and  of  the  pain  tliat  publicity  gave 
to  Mrs.  Ware's  daughter.  "  Yes,"  ivi)lit'd  Mrs.  Martineau. 
"  She  found  fault  with  me  vehemently,  —  unreasonably,  as  I 
thought;  but  I  said,  'My  dear  child  ;  your  mother's  high 
character  and  noble  life  maile  a  part  of  our  riches  before  you 
were  born  ! '  " 

"  Senior's  Book  of  ('onversations  I  Yes  ;  with  its  journals  and 
talk  with  prominent  men  in  Erance  between  1848  and  1852  it 
is  the  fullest  representation  yet  given  or  likel}-  to  be  given  t»f 
the  interior  life  of  the  ])olitics  of  both  countries  during  an  im- 
portant period." 

"Paulding?  X(.  ;  we  never  saw  him,  nor  wished  to  see  him, 
nor  thoHglit  of  seeing  him.  Miss  .TellVey  says  the  same.  Some- 
boily  has  ])een  falsifying.  An  od.l  thing  to  takr  ujt  thirty  ye^irs 
after." 

At  an(jther  ti?n»'.  IVee  s|»e('ch  being  th<'  lojiic,  Mrs.  Martineau 
spoke  as  she  always  did  of  its  necessity.  "  Yet,"  she  continued, 
*'  it  is  to  be  used  with  judgment.  Free  s])ee(di  on  a  criminal  case, 
for  example,  through  the  press,  nndisjtuted  an<l  universal  when 
the  trial  is  over,  ?«//a7  im-  nii^(  hievous,  and  w///  he  and  gi'iiendly 
u  illegal  and  unjust,  while  the  trial  is  in  progress.     The  Annni- 
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can  correspondents  of  newspapers  seem  not  to  be  clear  in  this 
matter.  They  mislead  the  American  public  upon  the  two  great 
points  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  English  law-courts." 

"How  many  tijnes  in  my  life  have  I  virtually  said  the  same 
thing,  —  that  if  we  all  knew  that  half  the  existing  generation  of 
mankind  would  die,  and  half  be  immortal,  who  would  not  long 
to  be  sure  of  being  in  the  dying  half  ? " 

"  The  managers  of  the  Mill  memorial  put  my  name,  without 
even  leave  asked,  on  their  executive  committee.  I  wrote  a  re- 
monstrance, desiring  it  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  reason  enough 
to  assign  that  age  and  illness  incapacitated  me  for  any  duty  of 
the  sort.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  I  do  not  wish  to  impli- 
cate myself  with  his  repute.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  his 
intellect,  and  a  strong  regard  for  his  heart,  and  a  full  belief  in 
his  innocence  of  intention.  But  he  was  deplorably  weak  in 
judgment,  with  the  weakness,  so  damaging  to  a  man,  of  being  as 
impressionable  as  a  woman. 

"  My  contemporaries  are  dying  off  fast.  I  am  thankful  for 
your  sympathy  about  Bulwer's  death.  There  was  the  making 
of  a  great,  good  man  in  him." 

Talking  of  the  "  Liberty  Bell,"  an  antislavery  annual  for  which 
she  used  to  write  and  procure  articles  from  her  friends,  1  recalled 
contributions  of  Milnes  and  others,  written  at  her  request. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  and  I  should  have  got  you  a  sonnet  from 
Wordsworth,  too,  if  Quincy  had  not  been  so  witty  and  Lowell 
so  crushing  upon  his  sonnets  on  capital  punishment.  I  could 
not  ask  him  after  one  of  you  had  called  him  '  the  Laureate  of 
the  gallows '  and  the  other 

'An  old  man,  faithless  to  liumanity.'" 

Reminding  her  one  day  of  her  strenuous  efforts  in  the  United 
States  for  an  international  copyright,  "  Yes  ! "  she  replied,  I  did 
a  work  —  a  vain  one  up  to  this  time  —  on  that  behalf  in  England 
and  in  America  both." 

Before  me  lies  the  English  circular  on  the  blank  page  of  which 
she  had  written  one  of  a  sheaf  of  letters  addressed  to  Judge 

VOL.    II. 
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Story,  Mr.  Adanii,  Mr.  Clay,  ]^Ir.  Palfrey,  Dr.  Follen,  and  others, 

with  whom  she  had  consulted  in  1836. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

London,  November  8,  1836. 

Dear  Fkiend,  —  Here  is  our  petition.  Help  us  get  up  a  similar 
one  from  American  authors.  Rouse  all  Boston  and  New  York.  No 
time  for  more. 

H.    MARTINEAU. 

*'  I  do  admire  Miss  Tliackeray's  *  Old  Kensington.'  " 

"The  Ballantines  were  deceived  by  Scott  and  insulted  by 
Lockhart.  I  do  hope  Constable's  third  volume  will  do  justice  to 
themr 

No  sooner  had  the  American  antislavery  cause  been  merged 
in  the  national  one,  than  the  English  cause  of  social  virtue  and 
national  existence  appealed  to  her  whole  nature. 

*'  I  am  told,"  she  said,  "  that  this  is  discreditable  work  for 
woman,  especially  for  an  old  woman.  But  it  has  always  been 
esteemed  our  especial  function  as  women,  to  mount  guard  over 
society  and  social  life,  —  the  spring  of  national  existence,  —  and 
to  keep  them  pure  ;  and  who  so  fit  as  an  old  woman  1 " 

Being  told  that  American  ladies  were  shocked  to  think  of 
such  personal  exposure,  "  English  ladies  think  of  the  Lady 
Godiva  ! "  was  lier  reply. 

Speaking  of  herself,  she  one  day  said  :  ''  I  have  an  inveterate 
contentedness  of  disposition,  —  not  constitutional,  I  think,  but 
induced,  — which  makes  me  satisfied  from  day  to  day,  wliatever 
liappons,  and  without  the  merit  of  much  effort.  How  this  would 
serve  if  I  had  not  so  much  to  do,  I  do  not  know." 

Keferring  to  the  invectives  jioured  out  in  leading  American 
journals  again.st  Great  Britain,  by  representative  men  high  in 
office,  after  the  ])roclamation  of  neutrality  and  the  esc;ipe  of  the 
Alabama,  she  said  :  "  How  gladly  wouM  I  ilie,  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  senseless,  fe<arful  outbursts  !  Men  do  not  know  liow 
mischievous  they  are.  One  insulting  word  is  sometimes  more 
dangerous  to  nations  than  even  a  hostile  deed  ;  and  always  more 
di.sgraceful  to  him  who  uttors  it.  See  what  your  wisest  states- 
man thought  of  such  words  in  170.S!  They  are  alarming,  fear- 
ful, for  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will  end." 
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Speaking  of  ^largaret  Fuller's  regret  that  ''  Society  in  xVraer- 
ica  "  was  such  a  hasty  book,  she  said,  "  She  ought  not  to  have 
said  that.     It  had  three  years  of  the  best  of  my  life." 

"  Tell  us,"  we  one  day  said,  "  what  was  the  condition  of  politi- 
cal economy  before  your  '  series '  appeared  ?  " 

"  It  was  never  heard  of  outside  of  the  Political  Economy  Club, 
except  among  students  of  Adam  Smith  ;  but  the  *  series '  made  it 
popular,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  needs  and  events  of  the  time  ; 
such  as  strikes,  the  pressure  of  the  Corn-Laws,  &c.  There  was 
cheering  evidence  of  this  in  1842,  when  the  agitation  of  chartism 
tested  the  relation  between  employers  and  employed,  and  proved 
it  clear  and  sound.  Still  more  striking  was  the  proof  during  the 
recent  American  war,  when  the  operatives  throughout  the  man- 
ufacturing districts   braved  the  cotton  famine,  instead  of  seeking 

escape  at  the  expense  of  sound  economical  principles But 

I  wish  to  impress  it  upon  your  Americans  that  these  tales  relate 
to  a  state  of  things  that  has  for  the  most  part  passed  away, 
though  they  did  certainly  contribute  largely  to  that  result.  The 
young  people  —  a  multitude  of  them  —  were  interested  and 
instructed  in  what  to  strive  for  in  politics  in  their  school- 
days." 

"  When  the  secularists  applied  to  you  to  give  them  a  service 
for  the  grave,  may  I  ask  if  you  granted  the  request  ? " 

"  I  have  never  done  so  :  I  have  been  busier  with  their  lives 
than  their  graves ;  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  utility  of  a 
formal  service,  except  in  the  case  of  great  men,  dying  in  public 
stations." 

In  the  course  of  one  of  our  conversations  on  the  characteristics 
and  merits  of  her  works  and  those  of  other  authors,  she  said  : 
"  My  article  on  the  census  is  the  most  marked  thing  I  have  ever 
done."* 

One  day,  after  Lord  and  Lady  Belper  had  sent  to  The  Knoll  a 
magnificent  basket  of  game  and  fruit,  the  conversation  turned  on 
what  Sydney  Smith  said  to  her  on  such  an  occasion  :  "  They 
who  send  you  good  things  are  sure  of  heaven,  provided  they 

♦  Results  of  the  Census  of  1851.  Westminster  Review  for  April,  1854. 
No.  CXX. 
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also  pay  her  <lues  to  the  Cliurcli  of  En;^^hmd."  This  set  all  pres- 
I'lit  to  coiisiiK-rin^'  how  far  tlie  ahsohitioii  extended  ;  and  it  was 
thoii^^lit  tit  lie  an  enormous  act  of  indulgence,  till  philosophically 
examined  ;  and  then  it  was  found  to  have  a  good  foundation. 

Harriet  Martineau's  heart  being  in  the  work  of  freeing  the 
United  States  from  slavery  and  preserving  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  the  "Daily  News  "  did  but  become  the  more  effec- 
tual in  accomplishing  those  two  ends,  and  the  benefit  was 
acknowledged  in  America  by  many.  Tlie  pain  she  felt  on  hear- 
ing of  the  early  disasters  of  tlie  war  was  very  great,  as  her  letters 
from  time  to  time  show. 

EXTRACTS   OF    LETTERS   TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

August  8,  186L 

I  hear  of  Bidl  Kiiii  witli  an  anguish  of  slianie  and  discouragement 

such  as  I  never  thought  to  feel  again yet  I  can  understand 

your  Henry's  even  thinking  it  desiralik'  (as  cutting  off  all  chance  of 
compromise).  But  it  troubles  my  very  soul.  I  am  glad  to  be  living 
so  apart.     I  groan  over  it  on  all  accounts 

Davis's  message  makes  one's  heart  sink  and  one's  gorge  rise.  Well, 
all  this  is  better  than  previous  hypocrisy.  You  are  happily  more 
ho[)eful  than  I  about  the  effect  of  the  misfortune.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  eagerness  to  make  sacrifices  ;  but  there  is  no  sud- 
den cure  for  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  rash  and  conceited  judgment, 
such  unconsciousness  of  ignorance  and  insensibility  to  the  require- 
ment'? of  the  occasion,  as  have  overborne  military  commanders 

Every  mail  brings  a  bushel  of  letters  from  Northern  citizens,  insist- 
ing that  the  only  question  is  of  the  Union,  and  that  nothing  will  be 
done  about  slavery. 

And  then  the  preference  of  pa.'^sion  to  reason,  and  fancy  to  fact  I  .  .  .  . 

Whether  they  really  believe  that  nothing,'  will  be  done  about 
slavery,  or  say  .so  because  they  think  it  will  j>Uase  people  here 
(which  is  a  mistake),  the  act  is  (qually  disgusting.  Hut  such  people 
have  not  been  trurkling  and  trimming  all  the.se  years  to  be  trusted 
by  ynu  or  me  to-d.iv. 

October  2,  ]S<^\. 

My  df..\r  Fuikno.  --  I  have  hccn  wiitini,'  this  week  to  somelxidy 
else  in  the  United  States  ;  to  whom,  do  you  think  ?  Hon.  Simon 
(  anieron,   Secretary  of  War.     **  What  about  / "     Well,  I  had  told 
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F.  Nightingale  (glad  to  send  her  any  word  of  cheer  in  her  affliction) 
that  our  book  was  known  and  read  in  America.  She  is  thankful, 
and  wrote  at  once  to  offer  me,  for  your  government,  not  only  the 
military  sanitary  reports  (which  I  should  have  sent  to  Dr.  Howe), 
but  all  onr  war-office  regulations  arising  out  of  them,  some  of  which 
are  not  yet  under  cognizance  of  Parliament,  and  others  are  admitted 
to  be  the  best  in  existence,  and  are  applied  for  by  fonngn  govern- 
ments. 

I  thought  these  ought  to  go  straight  to  your  war-office,  and  got 
them  packed  in  London,  and  despatched  this  week.  In  writing  an 
explanation,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  we  should  be  thankful  to 
furnish  the  results  of  our  experience  and  our  reforms  to  all  armies, 
every  where,  if  we  had  the  power.  I  also  marked  my  letter  "  pri- 
vate," lest  the  transaction  should  come  out  in  American  newspapers  as 
an  act  of  "  aid  and  comfort "  to  the  North,  preferentially,  on  the  part 
of  England  :  Avhereas  it  is  F.  N.'s  and  my  doing,  and  nobody's  else  ; 
and  we  should  have  done  the  same  by  any  other  army,  of  course, 
if  we  could.     If  duly  attended  to,  I  really  hope  and  believe  these 

documents  may  save  some  of  your  good  soldiers'  lives The 

confidential  part  in  them  relates  chiefly  to  delicate  and  difficult  con- 
siderations about  the  quality,  attributes,  conditions,  and  circumstan- 
ces of  nurses,  nuns,  seculars,  married  or  single,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Reeve  gives  me  the  most  cheering  account  of  the  effect 
of  free  trade  on  the  French,  and  on  our  relations  with  them. 
Really  there  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  the  good  to  be  expected  in  the 
diminution  of  the  false  military  spirit  and  evil  ambition  fostered  by 

discouragement  at  home The  extension  of  commerce  for  the 

benefit  of  every  body  will  evidently  be  enormous.  I  do  wish  I  had 
had  Mr.  Reeve's  letter  before  I  wrote  the  leader  which  appeared 
yesterday  (in  this  1st  October,  on  France).  I  could  have  made  it 
a  brighter  picture.  The  consumers  are  beginning  to  see  how  they 
have  been  oppressed,  and  the  protected  are  so  far  consumers  that 
they  are  becoming  free-traders  as  fast  as  possible.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  these  facts  in  the  "  Standard  "  in  their  bearing  on  European 
politics  and  African  j)rospects,  and  in  connection  with  the  awful  state 
of  society  in  Russia.     I  have  not  heard  from  Sumner  since  I  wrote  to 

him It  ^s  a  misfortune  to  a  public  man,  in  such  times,  to 

have  the  sort  of  egotism  in  his  way  (if  it  be  so)  which  could  make 
him  ignore  me  on  account  of  my  opinion  of  vituperative  oratory  from 
a  man  in  office.  And  we  who  are  otherwise  with  him  are  bound  to 
dissent  from  his  choice  of  a  mode  of  utterance  which  we  consider 
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indefensible.  However,  he  may  be  all  right  as  to  temper  ;  and  he 
hns  sent  me  documents  since  I  gave  him  that  offence  ;  and  he  may 
rei»ly  as  soon  as  he  has  news.     I  wonder  if  those  poor  Andersons 

will  ever  see  one  another  again 

0,  no  !  I  do  not  get  out  on  tlie  terrace,  nor  ever  shall,  —  not 
beyond  the  porch.  As  seen  from  the  windows  the  valley  is  gloriously 
beautiful  just  now. 

October  17. 

My  news  is,  this  week,  that  our  ministers  have  the  extremes!  diffi- 
culty in  holding  back  Louis  Napoleon  and  Spain  from  breaking  the 
blockade.  It  is  actually  playing  into  the  enemy's  hands,  to  distrust 
and  insult  a  government  which  is  doing  its  duty  well  in  difficult 
times.  Your  correspondent, 's,  letters,  have  been  so  exceed- 
ingly good  on  the  whole,  that  I  the  more  regret  this  senseless  freak  of 
his.  Well  as  he  judges  of  your  affairs  and  of  others  which  he  has 
the  means  of  understanding,  he  really  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
wrong  about  London  doings,  —  Ministry  and  Parliament.  He  reads 
scarcely  any  papers  on  general  politics.  He  can  please  himself  about 
that,  but  he  should  not  speak  unless  he  will  first  qualify  himself  on 
that  set  of  subjects. 

I  hope  somebody  will  tell  me  when  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  becomes 
apparent  about  Anderson's  family.  Surely  Sumner  will  tell  either 
you  or  me  when  he  has  any  sort  of  notion  whether  there  will  be  any 
sort  of  result. 

....  It  IS  mischievous  for  the  cause  that and and 

do  not  know  what  a  "  personality  "  is.  Let  them  look  for  "  personal " 
in  Johnson.  It  is  the  third  or  fourth  meaning,  I  believe.  Never 
mind  it  all.  I  don't.  But  they,  in  their  mood,  will  be  likely  to  fancy 
every  thing  sensitiveness.  It  is  only  to  say  "  stoj)  writing,"  and  I 
stop.  I  have  no  sort  of  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  all  this  is 
to  me  simply  an  unaccountable  spectacle.     Very  odd. 

Harriet  Marti neau  wrote  during  this  period  a  series  of  papers 
on  Army  Hygiene  for  Messi-s.  Fields  and  Osgood's  *'  Atlantic 
Monthly." 

There  was  a  time  in  England  when  the  mistakes  of  American 
envoys  abroad,  of  officials  at  homo,  of  editors  undertaking  mili- 
tary movements,  with  expressions  of  ill-will  from  popular  journal- 
ists de  part  ft  d'autrr,  —  added  to  the  assurances  of  the  American 
government  that  the  contlirt  was  going  on  for  the  stotui^  quo  ante 
h^Jfym,  —  ha<i  hoth  irritated -and  depr«-s5ed  th#  English  public 
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mind.  At  such  a  moment  it  was  that  the  Kt.  Hun.  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter  made  his  great  speech  at  Bradford  on  American  aliairs.  Ua 
was  able  to  do  a  statesman's  duty  by  both  countries  in  the  face 
of  all  discouragements ;  for  lie  had  sympathy  at  liome  and  a 
friend  at  hand  able  in  counsel,  with  whose  mind  he  had  been 
intimate  during  his  whole  political  life.  Yet  at  that  moment  of 
national  agitation  he  could  not  help  saying  that  it  seemed  as  if 
Harriet  Martineau  alone  was  keeping  this  country  straight  in 
regard  to  America.     Referring  to  this  afterwards,  she  says  :  — 

"  It  made  my  heart  stop  ;  but  1  am  sure  it  was  not  so  exactly,  because 
I  know  how  finely  our  ministers  were  and  are  putting  forth  their 
whole  power  to  restrain  France  and  Spain  from  breaking  the  block- 
ade. But  that  amj  thing  like  what  he  said  should  hang  on  my  life 
makes  me  willing  to  live  longer." 

Shortly  after,  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  she  writes  :  — 

"  It  was  not  about  the  cotton  that  W.  E.  Forster  was  discouraged. 
We  shall  do  well  enough  for  cotton.  It  is  really  siu-prising  how  very 
little  influence  that  question  has  had  throughout.  The  feeling  here  is 
owing  to  a  lowness  of  spirit  and  conduct  observable  from  lience  where 
l)utter  things  were  expected  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  many  at  the  North, 
and  the  concealments  and  falsehoods  of  the  few." 

October  31,  1861. 

I  don't  believe  Fremont  will  do  for  a  hero.  A  man  who  has  done, 
iii  such  a  way,  what  he  has  done,  cannot  be  a  statesman  or  a  far- 
>ightL'd  or  adequate  ]nan  in  any  way,  unless  a  purely  military  way, 
which  remains  to  be  proved. 

I  perceive  you  ground  your  disapprobation  of  the  protective  system 
on  the  injustice  and  unkindness  to  foreign  peoples.  This  is  a  very 
strong  and  quite  indisputable  ground,  but  it  is  not  the  one  /  have  at 
all  had  in  view  at  this  time,  or  wished  to  bring  forward  in  discussing 
the  matter  in  the  •'  Standard  "  or  elsewhere.  /  protest  against  the 
^k'icious  aristocratic  principle,  and  the  rank  oppression  exercised  over 
the  American  people  at  large,  for  the  selfish  interest  of  certain  classes. 
It  is  true  your  shippers  and  merchants  are  concerned  in  and  injured 
by  every  injury  inflicted  on  foreign  commerce;  but  it  is  a  graver 
consideration  to  my  mind  that  e\'erv  workingman  in  the  country  is 
injured  for  the  illicit  benefit  of  wealthier  classes.  Popular  ignorance 
alone  ran  have  permitted  it  thus  long.     It  is  true  the  disposition  to 
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tyranny  an<.l  greed,  which  is  conspicuous  wherever  a  <leniocracy  exists, 
lias  made  protectionists  of  all  or  most  democratic  associations,  such 
as  the  m(»st  stringent  tra<les-unions,  and  other  stjcialistic  organiza- 
tions ;  Init  still,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  a  country  lull  of  working- 
men  like  yours,  a  iiandful  ol'  monopolists  will  be  permitted  lo  SiuldJe 
and  biidle  the  industrial  majority,  lis  at  iiresent.  When  the  cjise  is 
undei-stood,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  majority  will  put  up  with  it. 
I  wish  some  Member  of  Congress,  or  other  man  who  would  be  listened 
to,  would  propose,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  a  handsome  direct  appro- 
}>riation  to  the  iron-masters  and  mill-owners,  instead  of  preserving  the 
tarilT.  It  would  be  a  Viust,  inadculablc  saving  to  pension  them  in  a 
thoroughly  handsome  way  and  throw  trade  open.  The  proposal  would 
open  people's  eyes  to  the  aggression  they  are  submitting  to. 

I  look  anxiously  for  some  sort  of  news  of  Anderson's  wife.  I  fear 
the  poor  fellow  is  in  wearing  suspense.  C.  Sumner  ha.s  sent  me  Lis 
speech,  which  I  am  glad  of,  (but,  eiitre  nous,  how  very  bad  it  is  .') 

Your 

11.  M. 

November  25,  1861.    ' 

Your  letters  make  my  heart  ache,  but  it  would  ache  ten  times 
worse  if  they  were  any  thing  but  what  they  are 

That  young  Putnam  martyr's  glimpse  of  the  future*  is  dreadfully 
]>ainful,  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  from  his  devotedness.  Ten 
thousand  j)recious  lives  thrown  away  through  bad  g«>veriinu'nt,  in  a 
'^elf-governing  nation  I  .  .  .   . 

You  and  I  attribute  these  calamities  to  the  influence  of  slavery, 
■^'hile  ignorant  and   distant  observers   generally  attribute  too  little 

to   that  and   too  much   to   the   democratic  system There  is 

cotton  enough  now  for  six  months  of  throo  fourths  time,  and  ]ilenty 
coming. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  temjitation  even  will  be  less  than  we 
exj)ected,  and  that  we  can  cut  all  connection  with  the  South  in  future 
if  duty  re([uires  it.  I  never  lu-licved  lli.it  wc  should  act  essentially 
different  on  cotton  considerations. 

AMMi.KsinF.  March  27.  1862. 

Mv  i)K.\RKST  FiUKND,  —  1  had  j»en  and  paper  before  nie  when  your 
i'tter  and  the  "Tribune"  came,  and  ill  fared  all  tin-  intended  letters. 
I    wrotf  <.!!'  a    l.tt.r    for  "Daily    News"  on    S.hurz's  speech   as   the 

•  This  palliiiit,  devoted  yoimg  man  said,  "Ten  thousand  of  us  must  fall,  and 
all  will  then  po  right." 
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happiest  incident  since  Lincoln's  accession.  I  yielded  to  the  impulse 
to  tell  the  good  news  to  the  English.  I  need  not  spend  space  or 
strength  in  telling  you  what  I  think  of  it,  only  this,  —  that  even  you 
can  perhaps  scarcely  conceive  the  relief  and  pleasure  it  is  to  read  a 
political  speech  which  is  wholly  clear  of  adulation  of  any  body,  and 
of  self-praise  (American).     And  0,  how  wise,  and  —     Well,  we  agree 

about  it,  of  course It  promises  what  we  had  Ijcen  sickening 

for  want  of,  —  the  uprising  of  men  fit  for  the  crisis,  men  made  by  the 
time  to  make  a  new  time 

One  cannot  help  laughing,  shocking  as  the  thing  is,  at  the  idiotic 
notion  we  hear  of,  that  we  (the  English)  shall  be  grieved  and  mor- 
tified at  American  virtue  and  happiness  !  On  the  very  lowest  sup- 
position, —  that  we  could  spare,  time  and  thought  for  our  own  little 
complacencies,  —  it  is  for  our  interest,  our  repute  as  the  champions 
of  the  North,  that  the  North  should  justify  our  championship.  Can't 
they  comprehend  that?  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  however,  that 
there  should  be  any  where  malice  enough  to  make  such  a  delu- 
sion  

I  hear  that  Professor  Masson,  editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
desires  me  to  write  in  it  on  American  matters.  Yet  keep  it  to  your- 
self, please,  at  present,  as  it  may  not  come  to  pass This  week  I 

have  got  "  Pierce  and  his  Clients  "  into  "  Once  a  Week,"  but  there  is 
not  much  satisfaction  in  treating  of  American  subjects  there,  the  editor 
being  too  much  of  a  "  Times "  contributor  to  like  what  I  say  about 
America.  It  is*  only  out  of  deference  that  he  inserts  such  things. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  ground  rescued  from  the  enemy,  and  that  is  good 

I  am  abundantly  disgusted  with  Club  and  "  Times  "  insolence  and 
prejudice,  and  I  speak  and  write  against  them  with  all  my  might. 
I  also  see  that  distaste  to  Americans  and  disapprobation  aroused  by 
the  instances  of  lowness  of  official  conduct  and  national  morality 
have  increased  during  the  last  year  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  ill-will  whatever.  It  is  a  case  of  impaired  esteem,  and  not  of  ill- 
will  ;  and  of  course  the  esteem  may  be  and  certainly  will  be  recovered 
by  good  desert.  The  ideal  of  temper  and  manners  is  widely  different 
in  the  two  nations. 

Because  we  hear  so  little  from  the  South,  ignorant  people  suppose 
the  conduct  and  manners  are  better  there  ;  you  and  I  know  to  the 
contrary  ;  but  the  inference  is  natural  from  the  greater  reticence 
(or  what  here  appears  so)  of  the  Southerners  ;  and  then  we  do  not 
get  from  the  South  the  petty  spite  which  amazes  the  readers  of 
Northern  newspapers. 
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If  your  people  would  l>ut  abstaiu  lioui  ltoa>ting  till  they  may  put 
off  their  aniiour  !  .  .  .  . 

The  fiiiaiue  is  the  <l(toui  which  they  evidently  do  not  perceive. 
Well,  they  will  tind  it  out  ;  and  nieantiuie  the  aj^pect  of  affairs  has 
hrightened  every  way. 

December  13,  l^t>3. 
One  (»f  the  American  correspondents  of  "Daily  News,"  I  think, 
concludes  "  S.,"  the  letter-writer  in  the  "  Times,"  to  be  Slidell.  But 
it  is  Spciice,  as  I  dare  say  you  know.  If  it  happens  that  you  hear  the 
mistake  repeated,  just  set  it  right.  Even  the  "Times"  would  not 
admit  a  Southern  editor  to  write  letters  as  a  contributor.  You  see, 
according  to  Cobden,  the  "Times"  has  one  tenth  of  the  circulation 
of  the  diiily  paj)ers.  Why  shouhl  Northern  people  seem  t<»  believe 
that  the  "  Daily  New^s,"  the  organ  of  the  great  liberal  party  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  EiiroiDe,  has  no  subscription  I 
I  can't  undei-stand  the  sense  of  running  down  the  best  friend  the 
North  has  in  the  European  press.  But  the  delusion  is  even  odder 
than  the  impolicy.  The  superior  order  of  the  press  here  is  pretty 
strong  on  the  right  side.  But  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  some  to 
admit  any  thing  to  be  friendly,  short  of  large  draughts  uf  umpialitied 
]iraise. 

The  puzzle  is  to  me  that  tliose  who  have  been  impressing  upon 
England  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  crowning  evil  of  slavery 
was  its  having  deteriorated  the  national  morale,  —  the  very  people 
who  have  been  denouncing  the  corruption  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  society,  —  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  this,  and  to 
>tand  up  for  the  virtue,  on  all  points,  of  the  society  they  condemned 
I'efore.  Now,  we  cannot  foiget  these  lessons  in  an  hour  in  that  way. 
We  do  believe  such  to  be  tlie  operation  of  slavery  ;  and  we  see  that  it 
hasV)een  sf>  ;  and  a  nation  and  its  moral  sense  uinnot  be  regenerated 
-  made  pure,  and  free,  and  steadfast  in  virtue  —  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or 
_'eneration.  But  they  are  not  satisfied  unless  every  sort  of  American 
jnople  are  admitted  to  be  greater  and  wiser  and  l)etter  than  any  body 
else  ;  and  all  \\iv  advantages  to  be  owing  to  the  e.\cellen<e  of  the  peo- 
yh'.  We  know  this  n<'t  to  b.-  true  ;  ami  we  d«»n't  }>reten<l  to  think  it. 
I  am  sure  we  recognize  the  improvement  as  far  as  it  is  apparent  ;  but 
we  do  not  believe,  and  w*-  will  not  say  we  believe,  that  the  moral 
devastation  cauBed  by  slavery  in  everv  part  of  the  Union  ran  be 
suddenly  and  completely  repaired.  We  see  that  it  is  not  by  this  very 
passion  which  has  no  jiatience  in  it Look  at  the  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  truth  in  patriotic  Americans.     Look  at  Beecher's  statement 
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about  the  Trent  in  matters  in  which  I  for  one  could  teach  hiin.  Look 
at  Sumner's  speech,  furious  and  untrue,  which  any  school-boy  in 
England  would  despise,  and  then  look  at  the  reckless  statements  that 
Sumner's  speech  caused  the  stopping  of  the  rams  ;  when  the  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Adams  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  and  Mr.  Forster 
and  I,  and  many  more  knew  that  the  rams  were  stopped  twelve  days, 
and  the  newspapers  announced  it  on  authority  nine  days,  before  Sum- 
ner's speech  arrived  in  England.  (I  will  put  the  dates  down  on 
another  sheet.) 

I  do  not  talk  in  this  way  to  English  folk,  except  to  Maria  and 
W.  E.  Forster,  —  to  those  who  will  help  the  more  the  more  has  to  be 
done. 

About  this  Cobden  turmoil  ;  I  am  very  sorry  Cobden  is  so  cross,  — 

so  often  and  so  very  cross One  comfort  is  that  the  "  Times' " 

ways  are  exposed.  It  will  do  good  in  many  directions  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  injury  to  Cobden  should  be  so  great,  after  the  vast  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  both  England  and  France.     I  must  stop. 

Yours  always, 

H.  M. 

July  8,  1862. 

I  think  the  very  worst  thing  yet  done  on  this  side  the  water  is  the 
"  Times  "  leader  on  the  4th  of  July.  I  call  every  body  I  know  to 
witness  that  if  we  have  war  with  the  United  States  the  "  Times  "  may 
be  considered  answerable  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  crazy 
malignity. 

....  We  are  so  pleased  that  Professor  Cairnes's  book  has  had  such 
a  circulation  ;  out  of  print  a  fortnight  ago.     This  is  beyond  my  hopes. 

I  meant  to  try  to  send  you  my  second  Historiette  to-day.  I  wonder 
how  you  will  like  it.  And  I  wonder  how  I  shall  like  it  too,  with 
Millais's  illustrations. 

Hoo-ray  !  here  is  your  letter.  It  comforts  me  about  the  plain 
speech  with  M'hich  we  go  on  together.  Yes,  we  are  agreed  as  regards 
ourselves,  —  plain  truth  spoken  ;  kindly,  generously  received,  and  done 
with.  Louis  Napoleon  is  in  a  mess  about  Mexico.  He  cannot  be 
quiet.  He  will  be  meddling  with  you,  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
coaxing  Russia,  and  teazing  Germany.  At  home,  however,  and  in 
France,  many  things  are  improving.  If  Mr.  Lucas's  book  should 
come  in  your  way  ("  Secularia  :  Surveys  on  the  Main  Stream  of  His- 
tory") do  look  at  the  chapter  last  but  one,  —  "Absolutism  in  Ex- 
tremis," —  for  his  revelations  of  the  conditions  and  perplexity  of 
French  politics.     To  my  taste  this  book  is  charming,  though  he  and 
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I  differ  alxmt  American  politics.     Nearly  all  the  rest  is  a  very  great 
treat  to  me.     But  that  is  much  owing  to  the  work  I  do. 

Yes,  I  am  pleased,  as  you  suppose,  at  my,  oi-  any  hody's,  Political 
Economy  heing  read  hy  any  of  j^our  peo})k'.  I  Impe,  however,  that 
some  one  will  hid  them  remember  that  the  abuses  slunvn  up  are 
nearly  or  (|uite  all  remedied  here,  —  si^me  mainly  through  that  very 
book.  It  really  should  be  understood  that  the  evils  have  long  ceased 
to  exist. 

Ever  your 

H.  M. 

July  22,  1862. 

My  dearest  Friend,  —  Our  hearts  and  heads  are  too  full  now  for 
writing,  since  this  bad  news  from  the  army 

Before  you  get  this  you  will  have  seen  the  debate  on  Friday  last 
("  Daily  News,"  July  19).  Mason  was  under  the  gallery  during 
Foi-ster's  speech.  Lindsay  went  straight  up  to  speak  to  Mason  on 
finishing  his  own  dull,  silly  speech.  You  will  be  struck  by  the  wari- 
ness of  Forster  (in  one  so  impetuous,  especially).  It  produced  a  very 
great  effect,  and  I  think  Lord  P.'s  conclusion  must  have  damped  any 
hopes  of  Mason's  very  effectually.  I  doubt  not  the  French  ?]mi)eror 
is  as  eager  for  intervention  as  people  say  ;  but  I  am  confident  there 
never  was  an  idea  of  it  here.  None  but  the  cronies  of  the  Southern 
agitators  can  ever  have  imagined  it  possible.  As  for  the  "  small  and 
strong  war  party "  that  you  hear  of,  if  you  will  read  instead  hostile 
party,  I  could  agree  ;  but  I  know  no  person  who  believes  there  is  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  kingdom  who  desires  war.  There  is  a 
singular  recoil  from  American  temper  and  manners,  on  account  of  the 
newspapers  there  being  mistaken  for  organs  of  the  national  s]>irit  and 
intellect.  There  is  the  gross  mistake  also  of  fancying  the  South  more 
sensible,  practicable,  and  better  behaved  than  the  North.  But  this  is 
very  different  from  wishing  for  war.  The  feeling  is  not  pugnacious, 
but  ratlier  of  weaiiness  and  disgust  ;  a  wishing  never  to  hear  of 
America  again.  The  most  insulting  letters  are  sent  to  "  Daily  News" 
as  if  from  Lancashire,  but  they  are  nndei-stocMl  to  be  a  Southern 
device.  Our  e<litor  has  been  viiy  ill,  loil  is  recoveiiiiL:.  Iff  will  not 
be  at  the  office  till  Sejitendur.  and  1  have  ]»romise(l  to  helj*  all  I 
can.  He  was  sub-editor  when  Mr.  Weir  died,  and  sutceeded  him,  of 
course,  having  risen  and  risen  to  that  post,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
charge  of  the  forei,L;n  de]»artinenl.  which  re<|uires  languaLr«'s  and  huge 
knowledge.  He  is  now  editor,  and  luiiu'  may  he  •  ontinue  so.  They 
write  from  the  office  thus  ;  "The  truth  i>.  he  take-  lii>  work  \cTy 
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much  to  heart,  and  on  the  American  question  especially.  There  is  no 
editor  in  Europe,  I  am  persuaded,  so  nobly  conscientious  and  high- 
minded."  Is  not  this  pleasant  ?  M.  A.  (I  tjiink  I  told  you,  —  the  most 
fastidious  of  men  and  scholars)  met  him  at  dinner,  and  was  profoundly 
struck  by  his  power  and  earnestness.  You  ask  how  many  articles  I 
have  written  for  "  Daily  News."  Well,  there  is  a  boxful  of  them 
here  and  a  list  at  the  office,  all  safe,  if  that  were  (jf  any  conse- 
quence ;  but  all  I  care  for  is,  not  to  be  credited  with  articles  I  did 

not  write.     Any  body  is  welcome  to  the  credit  of  those  I  did 

Lord  Palmerston  I  believe  to  have  no  principle,  no  heart  ;  he  is 
insolent,  light,  unscrupulous,  and  kept  right  about  the  United  States 

now  by  national  opinion   and    by  his   colleagues How  on 

earth  can  any  body  admire  Louis  Napoleon  !  I  hoj^e  it  is  not 
being  illiberal,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  admire  any  body  that  does 
admire  him.  "Daily  News"  is  as  far  from  doing  so  as  can  be,  as 
you  must  perceive 

Abolition  I  consider  secure,  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I  see  noth- 
ing else  cheering  ;  and  the  financial  difficulties  — 

O  my  friend,  how  I  mourn  with  you  over  this  bad  news  from  the 
army  !  I  hardly  venture  near  the  subject,  it  is  so  overwhelming. 
Day  and  night  I  am  thinking  of  your  suftering  country  and  the  ten- 
sion upon  you. 

December,  1862. 

My  Friend,  —  I  cannot  let  my  mere  envelope  go  without  a  line, 
evspecially  because  you  have  answered  my  questions  so  distinctly  and 
openly,  just  as  I  wished.  I  must  repeat  just  one  ;  because  I  really, 
as  an  advocate,  need  the  answer.  What  do  your  best  citizens,  such 
as  Mr.  Jay,  say  at  this  time  as  to  the  clause  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  "  Government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed "  ?  Do  they  give  up  the  doctrine  as  im- 
sound  ?  If  so,  what  do  they  substitute]  If  not,  how  justify  coer- 
cion ?  You  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  a  stuml)ling-block  here. 
As  men  say,  "  Who  may  have  a  will  as  to  the  government  they 
will  live  under,  if  not  five,  six,  or  seven  millions  of  people  of  our 
own  race  ? " 

We  do  rejoice  over  that  First  South  Carolina  Regiment.  It  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  actual  fighting  that  has  given  me  any  pleasure  at 
all.     How  manly  and  rational  the  good  fellows  were ! 

How  few  on  your  side  of  the  water  who  do  not  seem  crazy  with 
revolutionary  passion  !  Some  of  the  feelings  are  fine,  and  some  of 
the  conduct  ;  but  reason  seems  gone,  and  knowledge  and  philosophy 
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of  no  effect.  It  is  more  than  mouinful  ;  it  is  fearful.  Yon  see  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  English  intervention,  nor  ever  was.     Scamp*  will 

do  you  a  mischief  if  he  can. 

Mv  best  love. 

11.  M. 

Remarking  upon  the  consequences  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act, 
she  says  :  — 

"  I  suppose  there  must  Ije  some  peojile  among  you  who  know  now 
wluit  to  expect  about  finance.  1  wish  they  couhl  influence  the  news- 
jiapers  not  to  mislead  the  people  so  cruelly.  The  prolific  character 
of  the  country,  the  triumphant, industry  of  the  people,  —  it  is  all  true  ; 
and  in  coui-se  of  time  these  may  create  any  amount  of  wealth  ;  but 
ihis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deficit  of  the  case  in  hand.  It 
does  not  apply  to  tlie  agony  caused  meanwhile  to  the  people  by  the 

croation  of  mnni'ii  vhirJi  funis  to  dnj  leaves  in  the  \ise.     actually 

ai»i»eals  to  the  briskness  of  trade  and  plenty  <jf  money  as  a  sign  of 
Mr.  Chase's  wisdom  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  these 
are  precisely  the  sym^jtoms  of  the  coming  destruction.  He  wonders 
that  foreigners  are  not  eager  to  lend  their  money,  at  the  very  moment 
w  hen  the  last  chance  of  any  security  is  destroyed  by  such  a  creation 
of  fictitious  wealth  as  the  world  should  never  have  seen  again." 

The  annexed  poem,  an  effusion  of  the  heart  whose  sympathies 
ill  joy  as  in  sorrow  knew  no  distinction  of  class  or  nationality, 
ought  to  find  a  place  at  this  date*(^Iarch  10,  1863). 

THE   SISTER    BRIDES. 

The  sun  is  u^) ;  the  cottage  girl  is  springing  from  her  bed. 
The  day  is  come,  —  there  's  much  to  do  ;  and  soon  her  prayers  are  said  : 
She  feeds  the  chicks,  she  sweeps  the  house  and  makes  the  kettle  boil  ; 
( )n(e  more,  this  once,  she  does  it  all,  to  save  dear  mother's  toil. 
Now  she  ]»uts  on  her  Sunday  gowni,  pets  Dicky  on  his  perch, — 
Slie  knows  her  love  is  there  outside,  all  ready  for  the  church. 
1I<T  facL*  tells  what  is  in  her  heart  in  turning  fnmi  the  door, — 
''  To  live  witli  him  all  day!  my  love,  my  own  for  evermore." 

Tlif  Danish  maiden  by  the  sea  is  looking  far  an<l  witle, — 
She  knows  the  boat  will  soon  come  in  with  this  fresh  morning  tide  : 
And  there  it  comes  ;  dee]i-laden  snre,  for  well  the  nets  are  blest  : 
She  couM  not  stay  within  before,  but  now  she  must  be  dressed. 

•  Til  is  was  hor  abbreviation  for  Louis  Napoleon. 
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He  lifts  his  oar,  —  she  moves  her  hand,  and  trips  within  the  cot ; 
'T  is  the  last  time  he  '11  land  without  one  waiting  at  that  spot. 
When  evening  comes  those  twain  are  one,  and  whispering  on  the  shore, 
"  To  live  together,  O  my  love  !  my  own  for  evermore." 

The  factory-girl  is  up  before  the  early  bell  is  ringing  ; 

"  The  day  is  come,  —  my  wedding-day,"  her  busy  heart  is  singing. 

The  noisy  mill  is  music  now  ;  her  secret  is  her  owni  ; 

The  neighbours  feel  how  gay  she  is,  how  kind  in  every  tone. 

The  breakfast-hour  gone  by,  they  see  the  ring  upon  her  finger, 

They  tell  how  at  the  factory-gate  they  saw  her  lover  linger. 

She  lets  them  talk  ;  she  thinks  all  day,  till  that  day's  task  is  o'er, 

"  It  is  my  husband  now,  my  love  !  my  own  for  evermore. 

The  handmaid  early  comes  to  wake  the  daughter  of  the  house  ; 
The  slumber  is  but  feigned,  for  she  is  still  as  any  mouse,  — 
Is  full  of  thoughts  ;  more  silent  she,  the  more  her  heart  is  singing. 
What  is  't  to   her  that  guests  are  come,   that  the  church-bells   are 

ringing  i 
The  day  is  like  a  dream,  —  the  feast,  the  flowers,  the  bridal  veil  ; 
The  blessing  in  the  church  and  home.     Who  cannot  read  the  tale 
Her  eyes  relate  to  him  who  with  her  leaves  her  father's  door  ? 
"  To  live  my  life  with  him,  my  love  !  my  own  for  evermore." 

All  England  rings  with  w^edding  peals.     The  people  cry  aloud 
Their  blessing  on  the  royal  pair  whose  lot  is  bright  and  proud. 
In  sweetness  all  the  pride  is  lost  to  her  whose  day  is  come  ; 
The  brightness  all  is  in  the  thought  of  husband  and  of  home. 
What  though  within  the  chapel  throng  the  nobles  of  the  realm, 
Her  in  her  bliss  no  splendour  daunts,  no  pomp  can  overwhelm : 
The  bridal  song  in  low  or  high  is  still,  the  wide  world  o'er, 
"  To  live  my  life  with  him,  my  love  !  my  own  for  evermore." 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 
March  10,  1863.     (Wedding-day  of  Albert  Edward  and  Alexandra.) 

LETTER  TO  MRS.  F.  G.  SHAW. 

Ambleside,  March  24,  1864. 
My  dear  Madam,  —  An  hour  ago  arrived  the  precious  portrait  of 
your  son  ;  and  it  stands  before  me  now,  as  it  will  for  many  a  day,  to 
cheer  me  for  his  country,  and  to  melt  my  heart  for  you.  I  think  you 
must  have  perceived  that  no  one  feature  of  this  fearful  war  has  inter- 
ested people  so  much  as  the  career  and  death  of  your  son.     Many 
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liL'uits  have  been  touched  and  niiiiiy  minds  enlightened  by  that  sacri- 
tice,  which  were  blind  and  insensible. 

While  1  waii  writing  Dr.  Arnold's  yoimgest  daughter  came  in. 
Slie  had  told  me  before  that  she  could  not  look  at  the  portrait  (the 
smaller  one)  without  tears,  for  its  singularly  touching  expression. 
You  may  imagine  her  i)leasure  at  findhig  here  the  larger  one,  where 
she  can  come  and  see  it  whenever  she  likes.  She  and  her  mother  are 
the  best  sympathizei's  I  have  here  in  the  American  cause. 

It  is  so  good  of  you  to  send  me  this  sacred  gift,  that  I  really  do  not 
know  how  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  sacred 
possession  to  me,  and  that  it  shall  go  next  to  no  one  who  does  not 
regard  it  as  I  do,  after  I  am  gone. 

Believe  me,  with  much  respect  and  sympathy,  yours, 

H.   MARTIXEAU. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "STANDARD." 

Ambleside,  June  14,  1865. 
Sir,  —  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kmdness  shown  in  send- 
ing me  the  "  Standard  "  up  to  this  time  ;  and  to  say  that  I  shall  now 
be  obliged  by  your  discontinuing  to  forward  it  to  me.  The  American 
Antislavery  Society,  having  fulfilled  its  mission  of  rousing  and  con- 
vincing the  nation  and  securing  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  may 
now  work  in  fellowship  with  society,  and  no  longer  in  opposition  to, 
or  censure  of  it.  The  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  negroes  and  their 
rights  now  passes  over  to  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  freed 
peo})le.  Neither  that  strong  interest  nor  any  other  will  ever  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaii-  the  world's  gratitude  to  the  great  leaders  of 
this  moral  revolution,  who  have  completed  their  great  task,  and  are 
now  ready  for  the  new  labours  in  which  the  old  have  merged.  Of 
thi'ir  many  distinctions,  none  will  be  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations  than  this  particular  manifestation  of  their  disinterested 
jtatriotism.  It  is  so  profountlly  impressive  to  old  friends  of  the  cause 
watching  from  a  distance.  To  such,  of  course,  the  "  Standard  "  ha.s 
lost  its  interest,  even  if  it  does  not  become  misleading  ;  and  this  is 
the  reasctii  of  my  re(juest  tti  ynu.      I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HAHK'IKT   MARTINEAIT. 

Xovt-nilter  27,  1871. 
What  capital  news  New   Voik  is  sending  to  the  civilized  world! 
What  a  fine  spectacle  it  is,  —  the  higher  order  of  citi/eus,  the  men  ol 
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cultui'e,  trained  tastes,  and  gentle  manners,  repairing  to  the  field  of 
political  action  because  it  is  the  field  of  patriotic  duty  ;  the  more 
zealously  the  greater  disgust  they  must  encounter.  If  they  now  per- 
severe, they  will  liave  regenerated  their  city  and  State  ;  they  will  have 
done  more  to  rcpuhlicanize  the  world  than  has  been  done  yet.  They 
will  have  exactly  met  the  fatal  doubt  that  has  not  yet  been  solved  in 
connecti(»n  with  genuine  republican  government. 

March  6,  1873. 

I  think  you  had  rather  have  a  short,  sincere  letter,  neither  gay  nor 
comfortable,  than  none.  I  feared  I  must  fail  to-day.  It  is  one  of  my 
worst  days.  Meantime,  this  will  be  a  busy  month,  with  the  spring 
cleaning  and  whitewashing.  (Do  you  remember  the  turning  out  of 
the  books  on  the  terrace,  which  you  thought  so  unnecessary  ?)  Then 
the  new  carpet  for  the  drawing-room  for  my  successor,  the  killing 
and  curing  the  pig,  and  then  my  maid's  journey. 

March  20,  1873. 

The  Life  of  Dickens  is  far  too  exclusively  occupied  by  his  personal 
relations  with  Forster.  The  book  must  lower  Dickens  in  popular  es- 
timation, and  can  do  no  credit  to  Forster.  Yet  it  has  an  interest,  and 
is  worth  reading.  In  the  second  volume  I  am  much  struck  by  Dick- 
ens's hysterical  restlessness.  It  must  have  been  terribly  wearing  to 
his  wife.  His  friends  ought  to  have  seen  that  his  brain  was  in 
danger,  —  from  apoplexy,  not  insanity.  To  how  great  an  extent  the 
women  of  his  family  are  ignored  in  the  book  !    The  whole  impression 

left  by  it  is  very  melancholy At  all  times,  in  all  his  writings, 

Dickens  opposed  and  criticised  all  existing  legal  plans  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  "  Historiettes  "  [her  stories 
in  "  Once  a  Week  "].  I  have  no  copy  of  them.  You  ask  why  they 
should  not  be  republished.  If  they  and  "  Representative  Men  "  are 
worth  it,  I  should  be  quite  willing. 

April  3,  1873. 

....  If  your  statesmen  could  only  be  trained  for  their  offices,  better 
qualified  to  meet  and  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  best  republicans  in  the 
commonwealth  !  No  doubt  matters  will  come  to  this.  Rising  disgust 
at  the  evils  of  the  present  time  has  risen  as  high  as  it  will  go.  You 
will  again  have  real  statesmen,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  what  nation  has  ever  been  so  happy  as  yours  may  be  then  ? 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  scribble  on  in  this  way,  and  will  tell  you 
something  you  will  care  for  far  more.  I  have  just  been  in  the  midst 
of  our  parting  emotions  with  our  friends  the  Arnolds,  who  are  to  be 
away  three  months.     I  miss  them  more  and  more  painfully  every 
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time  tliL'V  J4"  ;  and  the  changes  in  my  state  tjf  health  are  so  many, 
that  I  have  no  ex])ectation  of  l^eing  in  my  present  condition  when 
they  return.  I  am  now  putting  before  them  the  great  enterprif^ 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  C.  D.  Acts  agitation,  and  the  national 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  —  the  combination  of 
people  who  believe  pei-sonal  purity  to  be  as  possible,  as  desirable, 
as  absolutely  requisite,  in  men  as  in  women. 

I  send  you  some  letters  and  papei-s  which  will  give  you  an  idea 

of  what  is  doing It  is  a  blessing  to  see  if  one  cannot  help  such 

an  enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  by  such 
people  as  Mr.  Sliaen,  Mr.  Warr,  Mi-s.  Butler,  and  the  Sheldon  Amos 
family,  and  many  more,  who  know  what  it  is  to  go  into  a  great 
cause,  into  conflict  with  the  passions  of  the  most  unscrupulous  men, — 
the  influence  of  the  medical  profession  in  particular. 

July  9,  1873. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  change  in  me.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
make  blunders,  but  the  ineffectiveness  increases.  I  do  not  fancy 
unreal  things. 

I  am  in  a  state  of  something  like  remorse  about  a  visitor  who  came 
last  week,  —  Mrs.  Wistar,  once  Anne  Furness.  That  any  Funiess 
should  be  here,  and  I  not  ready  with  such  a  welcome  as  I  long  to 
give,  and  they  so  richly  deserve  from  me  !  But  1  was  so  much  more 
than  usually  ill  and  worn  out,  that  I  could  with  difficulty  see  or 
hear.  How  beautiful  was  Mrs.  Furness  when  I  saw  her  !  I  like 
to  hear  of  her  being  so  still. 

I  see  in  an  American  paragraph,  commenting  on  a  statement  in 
the  "  London  Athenseum,"  that  Mr.  Grote  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Operation  of  Natural  Religion."  Now, 
it  was  not  written  by  Mr,  Grote,  but  by  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  nor  was 
it  pu1)lished,  only  ]»rinted.  If  you  should  at  any  time  or  any  where 
hear  of  that  atheistical  work  as  written  by  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Grote, 

please  to  contradict  it.     and  I  not  only  decline  being  on  the  Mill 

memorial  committee,  but  k(t]>  back  for  the  present  our  contribution 
to  the  memorial  fund.  I  would  willingly  i)ay  my  tribute  to  Mill  in 
certiiin  capacities,  but  we  have  warning  to  wait  and  see  what  construc- 
tion is  put  upr)n  the  act. 

August  21,  1873. 

Worse  than  ever,  no  delusions,  or  mistakes,  or  haunting  ideas, 
but  the  strange  feelings  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you, — in  vain  ;  as  I 
am  aware  one  ciinnot  convey  a  sensation.  But  it  is  no  morbid  fancy 
tliat  I  am  failing,  and  I  don't  object  to  the  fact,  if  it  is  proljal)le 
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that  the  geiienil  power,  the  life,  fails  naturally  and  uniformly.  I 
will  endeavour  to  occupy  and  amuse  myself,  and  let  the  near  future 
take  care  of  itself.     I  am  not  ahvays  unable  to  read. 

October  21,  1873. 
Worse  in  health.  No  second  fainting-fit,  nor  any  loss  of  sense  ;  a 
pretty  complete  consciousness  ;  but  the  days  grow  dim  and  uncertain 
as  they  recede,  and  I  seem  unable,  without  exactly  understanding 
why,  to  get  any  thing  done.  Happily,  strength  and  power  of  brain 
diminish  in  about  equal  proportions,  so  that  all  who  love  me  ma}' 
reasonably  hope  that  the  last  stage,  with  its  irksome  characteristics, 
will  not  be  a  long  one.  Surely  your  love,  so  faithful  and  so  strong, 
Mdll  unite  you  with  me  in  this  hope.  I  am  certain  it  would,  if  you 
could  feel  one  hour  what  I  am  feeling  always.  My  anxiety  is  to  keep 
exactly  the  right  line  between  complaint  on  the  one  hand  and  con- 
cealment on  the  other.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  me  ought  to 
know  what  I  only  can  tell  them,  yet  I  dread  troubling  them  with 

evils  which  cannot  be  mended. 

November  20,  1873. 

Our  chief  interest  now  is  the  election  of  the  school-boards  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  League  has  an  immense  triumph,  —  eight  League  men 
and  women  heading  the  poll.  Their  association  for  religious  edu- 
cation apart  from  secular  has  set  them  right  with  those  who  fancied 
them  irreligious.  My  sister-in-law,  aged  eighty,  went  in  a  car,  with 
an  invalid  friend,  to  vote.  My  nephew  Frank,*  an  official  in  the 
League,  was  entreated  by  an  elderly  Quaker  to  write  to  his  mother,  a 
Quaker  lady  of  ninety,  imploring  her  to  come  some  miles  into  Bir- 
mingham to  vote.  I  hope  she  did.  No  one  election  in  the  country 
is  of  so  much  consequence.  The  League  did  a  clever  thing  in  printing, 
as  a  prodigious  poster,  a  passage  from  the  Queen's  book  about  the 
Dublin  schools,  which  her  huslDand  and  she  visited,  ending  with  a 
well-expressed  view  of  the  true  Christian  way  of  combining  religious 
education,  where  desired,  with  liberty  of  conscience.  Household  news  : 
Our  superb  meal-fed  \ng  weighs  nearly  nineteen  stone.  I  have  had 
the  ivy  clipped  close  ;  in  mercy  to  the  small  birds  I  do  it  in  late 
autumn,  when  the  nests  are  found  deserted,  and  in  spring  they  new- 
build. 

TO  MRS.  F.  a.  SHAW. 

Ambleside,  July  17,  1874. 
Dear  Mrs.  Shaw,  —  I  wish  to  send  you  my  thanks  under  my  own 
hand,  —  if  I  can  but  do  it,  —  for  sending  me  what  I  so  much  wished 

*  Mr.  Councillor  R.  F.  Martineau,  of  Birmingham. 
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to  see  as  Mr.  Ciirti.s's  "  Eulo^^y  "  on  his  friend.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
and  in  ways  whicli  are  not  interfered  with  by  dill'erences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  its  subject. 

Nobody  am  have  admired  Charles  Sumner  more,  in  his  day,  nor 
expected  more  from  him,  than  myself  ;  and  so  many  associations  of 
this  kind  remain  aftectionately  linked  with  his  name,  that  it  is  a  deep- 
felt  enjoyment  to  his  oldest  friends  —  of  my  own  generation  —  to  read 
such  an  estimate  of  him  as  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  us.  But  it  is  re- 
quired by  self-respect,  in  such  a  case  as  my  own,  that  one  should  dis- 
claim any  thing  like  a  full  agreement  with  that  estimate,  or  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  mourning  of  those  who  believed  him  to  have  l)een 
greater  than  he  really  Wiis. 

I  knew  him  well,  from  the  time  of  his  being  a  law-student,  —  a 
favourite  of  Judge  Story,  from  whom  I  took  my  first  estimate  of  him. 
Just  after  my  return  home  he  appeared  in  London,  and  my  mother 
and  I  had  the  plea.?ure  of  introducing  him  into  some  of  the  best 
society  that  he  saw.  I  was  struck  by  the  character  of  the  remarks 
made  on  him  by  friends, —  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  eminent  in 
political  life.  They  found  him  morally  delightful,  and  a  thorough 
gentleman  in  mind  and  manners  ;  but  they  could  not  understand  the 
ground  of  any  high  expectation  from  him  in  a  politiciil  career. 

When  he  came  again,  many  yeai-s  later,  —  some  twelve  or  more 
years  ago,  —  and  spent  a  few  days  with  me  here,  I  was  inexpressibly 
surjirised  by  his  change  of  manner  and  air  of  assumption  in  political 
matters.  It  was  the  saddest  disappointment  in  the  career  of  a  politi- 
cal aspirant  that  in  my  long  and  special  experience  I  had  ever  known. 
Then  followed  the  dreadful  Alabama  speech,  —  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Indirect  Claims,''  —  which  might  have  jdunged  two  nations  in  war 
but  for  Mr.  Forstei-'s  effective  reply  ;  and  it  left  no  choice  to  Charles 
Sumner's  friends  but  to  admit  his  absolute  incapacity  for  political 
action,  or  —  worse.  I  had  no  hope  of  him  after  that ; .  .  .  .  but  here  is 
•  nou^'h.  It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  to  the  bright  aspects  presented  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  not  oidy  in  all  sincerity,  but  with  actual  truth. 

And  here  I  shouM  like,  if  my  strength  holds  out,  to  give  you  one 
anecdote  chanuteristic  of  two  good  men,  in  the  vigour  of  their  ])olit- 
itvil  life,  and  friends  worthy  of  each  other,  —  at  that  time.  (After- 
wards one  lost  ground,  while  the  other  continued  to  rise.)  Charles 
Sumner  and  Lonl  Carlisle  wished  to  know  wich  other,  and  I  brought 
them  together.  Lord  Carlisle  was  then  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Charles 
Sumner  lx?came  his  guest  at  the  cattle  at  Dublin,  when  he  wanted  to 
see  Ireland. 
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On  his  return  to  the  castle,  after  a  tour  in  the  provinces,  he  found 
his  host  full  of  one  subject,  the  "Westminster  Review"  having 
just  appeared  with  the  article,  "  The  Martyr  Age  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Have  you  read  it  ? "  asked  Lord  Carlisle. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sumner, 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me,  —  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  true." 

"  Is  it  wholly  true,  —  true,  so  that  you  could  abide  by  it  ? " 

"  Except  on  two  points,"  said  Sumner,  "  I  could  agree  to  it  all. 

I  believe  that would  have  been  arrested  if  he  had  not  been  an 

abolitionist  ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Chapman  so  beautiful  as  Miss 
Martineau  does." 

"  So  that  is  all  ? "  said  Lord  Carlisle. 

"  That  is  all,"  replied  Sumner. 

"  Then  may  I  ask, — if  such  is  the  state  of  things  "with  you, — what 
DO  YOU  PROPOSE  TO  DO  ? "  (very  emphatically.) 

Sumner's  answer  was,  "  Well !  I  think  we  cannot  stand  the  moral 
blockade  of  the  world  longer  than  ten  years.'' 

Charles  Sumner  told  me  this  the  next  time  we  met ;  and  it  shows 
him  as  he  was  then  (in  1839),  and  I  like  to  dw^ell  upon  it  rather  than 
on  later  times. 

Dear  Mrs.  ShaM%  you  will  excuse  the  look  of  my  scrawl,  —  if  you 
know  into  what  depths  of  illness  I  have  sunk.  My  remaining  days, 
we  all  think,  must  now  be  very  few.  There  is  infinite  sweetness  in 
them,  from  the  love  which  surrounds  me  ;  but  the  fatigue  does  make 
me  long  for  rest.  So  you  wdll  not  be  sorry  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
gone. 

Mrs.  Chapman  still  writes  weekly  !  Only  think  of  it !  And  she 
has  sent  me  the  two  best  photographs  of  Sumner.  I  like  both,  but 
much  prefer  the  one  so  pathetic  and  full  of  mind,  —  taken  a  very 
short  time  before  his  death. 

Kindly  accept  my  warm  thanks  for  what  you  have  sent,  and  be- 
lieve me, 

Truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

January  14, 1874. 

Now  let  me  try  to  say  what  I  like  !  Not  that  there  is  any  thing 
remarkable  or  new  to  tell,  but  I  long  at  times  to  feel  as  I  used  to  do 
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and  to  write  u.s  of  old,  —  as  if  I  were  speaking.  Ct-i-tainly  I  am  much 
altered,  though  I  could  not  point  to  any  marked  change  at  any  par- 
ticular date,  and  could  not  say  that  my  *'  faculties  are  failing,"  in  the 
}>opular  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  is  mere  waste  of  strength  to  de- 
scribe what  is  so  indescribable  as  my  condition.  I  have  just  dis- 
covered that  I  can  still  read  as  I  used  to  do. 


WAITIl^G   FOE   DEATH. 

"  Sunt  homines  qui  cum  patientia  moriuntur  :  sunt  autem  quidam  perfecti 
qui  cum  patientia  vivunt."  —  St.  Augustine. 

"  0,  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand. "  —  Milton, 

All  misliking  of  sudden  death  was  taken  away  from  them  who 
years  before  had  seen  its  approach  at  The  Knoll  in  a  form  so  con- 
soling that  they  said,  as  did  Madame  de  Motteville  in  attendance 
on  Anne  of  Austria,  "  La  mort  en  elle  sembloit  belle  et  agreable." 

And  so  it  did  not  fail  to  be  during  the  ten  years  succeeding 
her  relinquishment  of  regular  daily  work,  supported  as  she  was, 
under  the  severe  and  various  suffering  that  slowly  wears  out  life, 
by  the  "  still  unfailing  sweetness  of  temper  "  told  of  by  all  who 
knew  her  earlier  years ;  by  the  imperturbable  patience,  the  sub- 
dued self-will,  and  the  never-ceasing  disinterested  devotedness 
to  the  highest  purposes  on  the  justest  principles. 

The  necessity  of  the  case,  however,  compelled  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  "  Daily  Xews."  And  to  one  so  accomplished  for 
sage  counsel  whether  best  to  preserve  peace  or  to  uphold  war, 
knowing  what  so  few  do  know  respecting  civil  and  spiritual 
powers  and  the  limitations  of  each,  the  act,  however  unavoidable, 
was  a  difficult  one  to  perform.  She  had  literally  and  truly  sat 
under  the  palm-tree  for  forty  years,  and  all  Israel  had  come  up 
to  her  for  judgment ;  and  when  the  judgment,  ripened  by  ex- 
perience, is  at  its  highest  perfection,  the  suspension  of  the  power 
to  .wield  it  is  the  most  deeply  felt. 

So  thought  Arago,  when  he  .told  us  of  his  readiness  to  die,  with 
a  shade  of  regret  as  he  realized  that  till  now  he  had  never  been 
so  competent  to  live, 
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With  her  this  feeling  was  hut  momentary,  and  what  it  was 
will  be  better  seen  from  her  own  h'tters  than  in  any  other  way. 

LKTTKU    TO    MIIS.    <  llAr.MAN. 

My  DEAuest  Fkiend,  —  1  have  ncvtr  IkIoh-,  lor  above  two  years, — 
never  since  Maria's  death,  — shrunk  IVoni  writing,'  to  you.  I  do  now, 
though  it  is  a  comfort  to  myself,  for  I  know  Ikav  y<»u  will  feel  when 
you  hear  that  my  work  in  life  —  my  special  business  —  is  done  and 
over.  You  will  have  been  prepared  for  this  by  what  I  said  and  asked 
of  you  about  resigning  my  engagement  at  "  Daily  News,"  but  no  fore- 
warning lessens  the  feeling  when  the  parting  moment  comes,  and  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  office  and  the  materials  of  business  have  to  be 
cleared  away.  To  me  it  is  not  the  great  pain  that  my  friends  sup- 
})ose.  I  am  too  far  gone  to  feel  it  in  that  way  ;  but  1  kn(jw  what 
it  will  lie  to  you,  and  I  have  dreadetl  sending  this  letter  more  than 
any  thing.  By  last  Tuesday  week  it  had  become  impossible  to  doubt 
that  I  must  resign  all  engagements,  and  free  myself  from  all  obliga- 
tion and  temptation  to  work.  On  that  day,  therefore,  1  wrote  fully 
to  the  editor,  resigning  my  engagement,  and  telling  him  exactly  the 
state  of  the  case  about  my  health,  and  what  my  physician  said,  as  an 
honest  man,  and  what  he  anticipated  :  "Why,  you  know  the  stormy 
weather  has  been  against  you.  It  is  pos.'^ihle  that,  with  settled  weather, 
you  may  rally — a  litti.k."  I  believed  that  I  had  fully  ])repared 
Mr.  Walker  by  my  jtreceding  letter  ;  but  it  seems  not.  I  am  sure 
bis  reply  will  go  to  your  heart,  as  it  has  done  to  all  ours.  I  was 
always  sure  he  was  a  man  of  dtej)  and  warm  feelings,  but  he  is  so 
undemonstrative  that  even  I  ha<l  no  conception  of  what  he  and  his 
staff  felt  towards  nie  as  a  comrade  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  now  how 
much  belongs  to  my  leaving;  "  Daily  News  ''  and  how  much  to  the 
closing  of  my  career  of  authorship,  for  these  men  are  of  an  age  to 
have  been  in  a  manner  "brou^'ht  n]>,"  as  they  .say,  on  my  earlier 
works,  —  yet  the  streULrth  of  their  u-^rrt  and  tenderne.ss  surpri.ses 
almost  as  much  as  it  moves  me.  The  most  emotional,  penetrating, 
true,  and  ex(iuisite  letter  I  have  received  within  the  last  remarkable 
week,  with  many  ni»»re,  all  kind  and  j^Tavely  tender,  while  otherwi.sc 
as  various  as  i>o.ssible,  is  from  my  sister  Rachel 

It  is  a  ^'reat  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  etfurt  f.ll  naturally  in  the 
time  of  my  tl<ar  niece's  absence.  Xot  only  wa>  it  her  pride  an«l  her 
joy  to  help  me,  but  she  fully  believes  that  I  cannot  live  without 
workiiiLT,  or  at  least  shall  lan«^ui.sh  for  want  of  it.  I  am  imt  so  sure 
oi'  this  ;  and   I  don't  care  a  straw,  except  for  her  and  you,  wh<tlier 
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it  is  so  or  not.     But  as  she  thinks  so,  I  am  glad  she  is  spared  all 
details. 

All  is  being  done  in  her  absence,  —  putting  the  peculiar  paper  and 
envelopes  out  of  sight,  —  and  now  I  desire  nothing  except  in  the  lan- 
guid way  which  is  all  I  ever  feel  since  I  lost  Maria,  —  I  mean  as  to 
daily  life.     I  care  as  much  for  the  great  and  the  distant  as  ever. 

Ever  yours, 

H.   M. 

The  extracts  given  below  are  from  the  letter  of  the  editor  of 
the  "  Daily  News,"  told  of  in  the  preceding  page. 

"Daily  News"  Office,  April  26,  1866. 

Dear  Madam,  — ....  I  was  very  poorly  yesterday,  from  influ- 
enza, when  your  letter  arrived  ;  and  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that 
I  was  at  the  time  quite  unable  to  reply  to  it.  The  resolution  you 
announce  is  one  which  I  cannot  discuss,  but  only  bow  to,  after  the 

grounds  on  which  you  put  it.     I  showed  your  letter  to  Mr. and 

to  Mr. . 

There  is  only  one  feeling  among  us,  —  regret  that  a  connection 
which  has  lasted  so  long  under  different  administrations,  and  been 
so  pleasant  and  fruitful,  should  terminate.  But  let  us  be  thankful 
that  it  ends,  as  it  has  flowed  on,  in  peace  and  mutual  regard.  I  trust 
that  you  may  have  before  you  a  more  comfortable  future  than  you 
apprehend.  If  there  is  any  thing  the  office  can  do  for  you  now,  or 
at  any  time,  pray  let  us  know,  and  you  may  always  command  our 

services. 

With  kindest  regards, 

I  am  yours  ever  truly, 

T.   WALKER. 

And  this  tender  of  service  from  the  office  was  no  mere  com- 
pliment. When  the  time  came  for  the  publication  of  "The 
Biographical  Sketches,"  her  excellent  friend  Mr.  Eobiiison,  over- 
whelmed as  he  was  by  office  duties,  took  upon  himself  gratui- 
tously the  whole  burden  of  putting  that  book  through  the  press. 
His  friendship  found  ample  remuneration  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
hailed  by  the  public  as  if  in  renewal  of  her  early  fame.  The 
truth  of  her  method  commended  it  to  the  whole  press  of  Eng- 
land and  America. 

I  was  about  to  say  from  my  own  knowledge  what  Harriet 
Martineau  had  been  to  the  "  Daily  Xews,"  when  I  came  across 

VOL.   u. 
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the  following  letter  from  a  man  not  accustomed  to  eulogize,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  ceasing  to  write  for  it  any  longer. 

London,  May  3, 1866. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  I  return  you  Mr.  Walker's  note.  Nothing 
could  be  better  or  more  satisfactory  on  such  au  occasion.  They  must 
have  all  felt  not  only  yuur  intellectual  gifts,  resources,  and  reliable- 
ness, but  your  great  wunianly  kindness,  as  a  helpmate  at  all  times, 
when  absent  to  recruit  health,  or  really  suffering  from  actual  illness. 
You  could  not  nurse  them,  but  took  e.\tra  labour  on  yourself  to  ena- 
ble them  to  be  nursed,  and  to  give  them  repose.  N(jthing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  your  relationship  with  the  "  Daily  News  "  and 
its  different  conductors,  or  more  touching  than  the  editor  s'  expres- 
sions on  your  finding  it  necessary  to  withdraw  after  a  joint  and  har- 
monious action,  enduring  for  such  a  length  of  time.  And  without 
doubt,  in  now  retiriiig,  you  have  done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  what  was  at  once  most  prudent,  just,  and  wise  ;  leaving  a  lasting 
lesson  to  the  world  that  even  hisliojys  might  take  a  hint  from.  You 
have  had  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-five  yeai"s,  and  now  have  alxlicated 
gracefully,  at  your  own  free-will  and  discretion,  actuated  by  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  highest  law  of  moral  action,  —  duty.  You  are  one  of 
those  who  have  always  been  supremely  wise  and  right  in  regard  to 
Vimv  own  actions  ;  and  your  present  resignation  crowns  the  se<|uence 
it  will  not,  I  trust,  terminate.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
one  of  us  ;  and  I  hail  you  amongst  the  noble  band  of  lookers-on. 
The  business  of  a  philosopher,  said  Pythagoras,  is  to  look  on.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  so  literally,  nor  do  I  suppose  you  will  ever  l)e  such 
literally;  any  how,  you  will  do  what  is  best,  and  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  come  what  may.  And  as  for  Dt-ath,  he  is  a  fpiiet, 
kind,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  will  jiay  us  all  a  friendly  visit  at 
his  own  time  and  leisure,  though  in  truth  he  is  a  person  we  need 
not  much  concern  ourselves  about.  At  least,  so  pre^ichcd  the 
wise  Epicurus,  who  said,  "  Death  does  not  concern  us  ;  for  whilst 
alive  it  is  nothing  to  us,  and  when  dead  we  no  lon<,'er  exist."  I 
am  sure  your  kind  and  constant  friends  will  highly  approve  the  step 
you  have  taken. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

H.  O.  ATKINSON. 

There  was  now  a  wiilopn-ad  idea  that  si)iritualisni  as  well  as 
mesmerism  had  lieen  studied  by  lur.  The  following  note  U[mh\ 
the  subject  will  explain  her  i)ositiun  with  respect  to  it :  — 
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H.  MARTINEAU  TO  MARY  CARPENTER. 

Ambleside,  April  17,  1866. 
....  What  your  friend  has  heard  of  my  belief  in  spiritualism  (so 
called)  is  not  true.  As  far  as  direct  personal  knowledge  goes,  I  am 
in  a  state  of  blank  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  of  the  phenomena,  nor  conversed  with  any  ([ualified 
observer  who  had.  This  would  be  WTong  if  I  could  have  helped  it, 
but  the  whole  thing  has  come  up  (in  a  popular  way)  since  my  illness 
began.  Mr.  Home  endeavoured,  through  more  than  one  channel,  to 
get  permission  to  come  and  show  me  his  wonders  ;  but  I  have  been 
in  no  condition  for  watching  and  testing  such  experiments,  and 
declined  it  altogether.  Of  course  one  has  some  impression  or  other 
from  what  one  hears  ;  and  mine  is  this.  From  what  I  learned  in  my 
experience  and  observation  of  mesmerism,  I  am  so  far  aware  of  the 
existence  of  rarely  used  and  undeveloped  powers  and  capacities  in 
the  brain,  as  to  disapprove  very  strongly  the  gratuitous  supposition, 
in  the  spirit-rapping  case,  of  pure  imposture  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  presence  of  departed  spirits  on  the  other.  I  see  no  occasion 
or  justification  whatever  for  either  supposition  :  and  I  observe  this 
is  the  view  of  persons  whose  judgment  is  most  respected,  —  persons 
who  have  waited  till  the  first  excitement  had  passed  off",  and  they 
could  look  into  the  matter  as  philosophers  should.  About  the  facts 
of  mesmerism,  my  position  is  the  same  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
—  simply  because  I  hold  not  an  opinion  based  on  any  theory  (for  I 
never  had  any  theory  on  it),  but  knowledge  of  facts.  If  Cuvier  and 
other  eminent  naturalists  justly  insisted  that  no  group  of  facts  in 
natural  history  is  better  established  on  observation  and  experiment 
than  those  of  mesmerism,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  reasonable  person 
who  knows  the  facts  to  have  variable  opinions  on  the  case. 

In  Harriet  Martiueau's  Tynemouth  journal  stands  a  passage 
which  records  the  strong  feeling  that  moved  her  to  the  service 
of  unhappy  women,  and  her  conviction  that  it  must  be,  if  possi- 
ble, a  part  of  her  future  life.  "  If  not,"  she  says,  "  some  one  else 
will  do  it." 

This  feeling  and  purpose  never  left  her  from  that  time  for- 
ward ;  and  I  learned  from  herself  the  mingled  dread  and  doubt 
that  wrought  together  in  her  mind  when  consulted  by  a  sanitary 
commission  appointed  under  King  William  IV.  to  consider,  with 
regard  to  the  case  to  come  before  it,  whether  the  good  of  govern- 
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ment  regulation  could  overbalance  tlie  evil  uf  government  sanc- 
tion. 

The  death  of  King  William  stayed  proceedings,  and  they 
were  not  revived  untier  C^ueen  Victoria,  except  by  a  mischievous 
influence  on  the  public  mind  through  the  press  in  1859.  Har- 
riet Martineau  felt  the  coming  danger,  ami  met  it  by  correspond- 
ence with  Florence  ^'ightingale  and  other  influential  pereons 
who  had  like  herself  been  long  aware  of  the  growing  evil  ;  and 
in  1S59  she  met  it  by  a  series  of  powerful  leading  articles  in  the 
**  Daily  News."  The  "Times"  took  service  in  opposition;  and 
tlius,  in  18G4,  the  government  was  committed  to  the  wrong  side. 

Her  early  prevision  that  some  one  would  arise  to  do  the  work 
that  had  taken  sucli  strong  possession  of  her  mind  at  Tyue- 
mouth,  was  now  amjily  fullilli'd  in  the  person  of  her  honoured 
antl  beloved  friend  Mrs.  Josephine  IJutler,  with  wliom  she  in- 
stantly put  herself  in  communication  ;  and  they  wrought  together 
throu-h  all  the  last  sutl'ering  period  of  her  life.  Her  leading 
articles  of  1863  were  circulated  afresh,  and,  all  the  while  aiding 
this  cause  of  social  purity  and  national  preservation  by  various 
efforts,  she  went  on  in  its  service  till  1869.  It  was  during  this 
jteriod  that  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory church-rates  found  its  reward.  She  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  ( "ourtauld's  most  active  fellow-labourers,  and  had  been  threat- 
ened with  distraint ;  she  had  circulated  arguments  and  practical 
directions  how  to  [)rocoed  against  them  ;  and  she  had  worked  as 
an  individual  and  in  conjunction  witli  others  ;  and  now,  August 
11,  1868,  she  writes,  "Accomplished  at  last!"  It  had  been 
a  severe  and  protracted  struggle,  in  which  the  patient  and  self- 
sacriflcing  exertion  of  those  who  carried  it  on  exposed  them 
to  distmint,  prosecution,  and  imprisonment  ;  till  at  length  Par- 
liament put  an  end  to  the  unrighteous  system  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

It  was  during  tliis  lust  period  of  her  life  that  the  condition  of 
the  London  and  iJri-htnn  l^iilroad  threatened  her  with  a  loss 
of  her  princi[)al  means  of  living.  This  she  took  very  little 
notice  of,  merely  giving  the  fact  as  news  to  a  frieml,  with  this 
remark  :  —  • 
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"  I  am  surprised  that  I  feel  it  so  little.  I  shall  go  into  small  lodgings 
and  live  l)y  letting  my  Knoll,  and  am  beyond  the  reach  of  anxiety  in 
any  event,  my  time  being  so  short." 

The  railroad  company  ultimately  retrieved  its  affairs,  and 
resumed  payment  so  soon  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  make  any 
change  in  her  mode  of  living  ;  and  the  many  friends  in  both 
hemispheres  who  had  entreated  her  to  allow  them  to  insure  her 
against  inconvenience  were  met  by  thanks  as  warm  as  if  they 
had  been  accompanied  by  acceptance. 

I^erhaps  nothing  will  so  well  acquaint  one  with  the  current  of 
Harriet  Martineau's  days  of  ,  waiting  for  death  as  a  letter  she 
addressed  at  this  time  to  Mrs.  Chapman. 

"  A  happy  new  year  to  you  and  yours,  my  dearest  friend.  The  wish 
is  in  time,  though  you  Avill  be  some  way  into  the  year  before  you  get 
it.  We  shall  be  almost  more  glad  than  usual  to  get  past  the  anni- 
versaries, —  i.  e.  into  the  new  year, —  for  our  minds  have  been  tilled 
full  of  business  and  interests  (some  sad),  and  a  variety  of  ideas  too 
great  for  my  now  weak  state.  Instead  of  writing  to  you  yesterday 
(as  I  like  to  do  on  Wednesdays  to  make  sure),  I  had  to  write  three 
other  letters,  as  the  day  before  and  also  on  Sunday.  It  feels  like  a 
holiday  to  be  al)le  to  pour  out  to  you  to-day  in  the  free  way  which 
makes  writing  a  relief.  We  have  a  rather  heavy  secret, —  Jenny  *  and 
I,  —  and  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you.  I  fear  it  will  be  all  out  in  a 
few  days  ;  but  it  will  be  a  secret  for  you  till  you  know  it  is  all 
abroad. 

"  I  told  you  something,  but  I  forget  how  much,  about  the  Ladies* 
Association,  founded  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  (Contagious  Diseases 
Acts)  for  establishing  the  French  and  Belgian  system,  first  in  military 
stations,  and  then  over  nine  times  as  large  an  area,  comprehending  a 
large  civil  population.  The  members,  headed  by  Mrs.  Butler,  are 
working  zealously  to  get  up  an  irresistible  demand  to  Parliament  to 
undo  its  evil  work  ;  and  they  make  great  use  of  my  name  and  Florence 
Nightingale's.  Mrs.  Butler  is  familiar  with  the  workingmen  in  town 
and  country  ;  her  position  as  the  wife  of  a  working  clergyman  and 
head  of  a  great  school,  and  her  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  intelligence, 
give  her  great  power.  She  has  been  visiting  several  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturing towns  and  addressing  the  workingmen,  and,  by  their  eager 
request,  their  wives.     They  are,  every  man  and  woman  of  them,  on 

*  Her  niece,  Miss  Jane  Martineau. 
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the  rij^ht  side  on  this  subject,  and  aware  ut"  the  enonnous  importance 
of  the  crisis.''  * 

The  work  went  on,  of  forming  societies,  calling  meetings,  send- 
ing out  agents,  and  signing  petitions,  and  its  objects  were  pro- 
moted by  her  in  the  same  fervent  si)irit  that  prompted  her  early 
energies  in  and  for  America.  The  labour  was  exhausting,  as  it 
threw  upon  her  a  weight  of  private  correspondence  that  she  was 
ill  able  to  sustain.  "  But  how  can  I  refrain,"  she  said,  "  when 
A  and  B  and  C  (all  friends  high  in  place  and  influence)  need 
to  have  j)rincij)les  exhibited  to  them,  and  doubts  removed  ? " 

More  than  a  paragraph  or  two  should  be  accorded  in  memorial 
of  one  of  the  noblest  among  the  deeds  that  illustrate  this  great 
life,  —  in  nothing  more  radiant  than  in  its  closing  years  of  labour 
for  the  classes  whose  degradation  puts  in  peril  the  very  existence 
of  nations. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  two  xVcts  of  Parliament,  —  one  passed 
in  1866  and  the  other  in  1869,  —  most  oppressive,  insulting,  and 
outrageous  in  their  application  to  women,  while  men  in  the  same 
conditions  were  wholly  exem[)t  from  their  penalties.  A  Ladies' 
National  Association  for  their  repeal  was  formed,  and  a  protest 
signed  by  Harriet  Martineau,  with  Florence  Nightingale,  Jose- 
])hine  E.  Butler,  Martha  E.  Baines,  Ursula  Bright,  ^[argaret 
Lucas,  Jane  Wigham,  Elizabeth  Pease  Xichol,  Elizii  AVigham, 
Mary  Estlin.  But  so  numerous  are  the  names  following  that  of 
Harriet  Martineau  in  protest,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  on 
such  a  page  as  this  tlian  to  crown  with  thanks  and  blessing  every 
one  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses. 

THE    hADlKS'    NATION  Ab    ASSOf'IATIoN     FOM    THE     REPEAL 
OF   THE   ('((NTAOIorS   DISEASES   A(  TS. 

There  are  two  A<  ts  of  Parliament  — one  passed  in  1?^6H,  the  other 
in  1R69  —  called  the  Cont-agious  Diseases  Acts.  These  Acts  are  in 
force  in  some  of  our  garrison  town.%  and  in  large  di.^tricts  around  them. 
Unlike  all  other  laws  for  the  repression  of  cont<igious  di.sease.**,  to 

•  Mrs.  Butler  afterward  said,  "When  I  mentioned  Harriet  Martineau  as 
.•^ympathiring  with  them,  a  bright  gleam  pa.ssed  over  their  faces,  from  town  to 
t-«^^-n  as  I  went." 
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which  both  men  and  women  are  liable,  these  two  apply  to  women 
only,  men  being  wholly  exempt  from  their  penalties.  The  law  is 
ostensibly  framed  for  a  certain  class  of  women,  but  in  order  to  reach 
these,  all  the  women  residing  within  the  districts  where  it  is  in  force 
are  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts.  Any  woman  can  be 
dragged  into  court,  and  re(|uired  to  prove  that  she  is  not  a  common 
prostitute.  The  magistrate  can  condemn  her,  if  a  policeman  swears 
only  that  he  "  has  good  cause  to  believe  "  her  to  be  one.  The  accused 
has  to  rebut,  not  positive  evidence,  but  the  state  of  mind  of  her  ac- 
cuser. When  condemned,  the  sentence  is  as  follows  :  To  have  her 
person  outraged  by  the  periodical  inspection  of  a  surgeon,  through  a 
period  of  twelve  months  ;  or,  resisting  that,  to  be  imprisoned,  with 
or  without  hard  labour  —  first  for  a  month,  next  for  three  months,  — 
such  imprisonment  to  be  continuously  renewed  through  her  whole 
life  unless  she  submit  periodically  to  the  brutal  requirements  of  this 
law.  Women  arrested  under  false  accusations  have  been  so  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  encountering  the  public  trial  necessary  to  prove  their 
innocence,  that  they  have,  under  the  intimidation  of  the  police,  signed 
away  their  good  name  and  their  liberty  by  making  what  is  called  a 
"voluntary  submission"  to  appear  periodically  for  twelve  months 
for  surgical  examination.  Women  who,  through  dread  of  imprison- 
ment, have  been  induced  to  register  themselves  as  common  prostitutes, 
now  pursue  their  traffic  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament  ;  and  the 
houses  where  they  congregate,  so  long  as  the  government  surgeons  are 
satisfied  with  the  health  of  their  inmates,  enjoy,  practically,  as  com- 
plete a  protection  as  a  church  or  a  school. 

We,  the  undersigned,  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  these  Acts  — 

1.  Because,  involving  as  they  do,  such  a  momentous  change  in  the 
legal  safeguards  hitherto  enjoyed  by  women  in  common  with  men, 
they  have  been  passed,  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, but  unknown  to  Parliament  itself  ;  and  we  hold  that  neither 
the  representatives  of  the  people  nor  the  press  fulfil  the  duties  which 
are  expected  of  them,  when  they  allow  such  legislation  to  take  place 
without  the  fullest  discussion. 

2.  Because,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  they  remove  every 
guaranty  of  personal  security  which  the  law  has  established  and  held 
sacred,  and  put  their  reputation,  their  freedom,  and  their  persons 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  police. 

3.  Because  the  law  is  bound,  in  any  country  professing  to  give 
civil  liberty  to  its  subjects,  to  define  clearly  an  offence  which  it  pun- 
ishes. 
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4.  Beciiuse  it  i.s  unjust  to  punish  the  sex  who  are  tliu  victims  of  a 
vice,  and  k'ave  unpunished  the  sex  wlio  are  the  main  cause,  both  of 
the  vice  and  its  dreaiU-d  conseciuences  ;  and  we  ct)nsi(hir  that  lialiility 
to  arrest,  forced  surgical  examination,  and,  where  this  is  resisted,  im- 
prisonment with  luird  hibour,  to  which  these  Acts  subject  women,  are 
punishments  of  the  most  degrading  kind. 

5.  Because,  by  such  a  system,  the  path  of  evil  is  made  more  easy 
to  our  sons,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  youth  of  England  ;  injvsmuch  a- 
a  moral  restrahit  is  withdrawn  the  moment  the  State  recognizes  an.i 
provides  convenience  for  the  practice  of  a  vice  which  it  thereby  de- 
clares to  be  necessary  and  venial. 

6.  Because  these  measures  are  cruel  to  the  women  who  come  under 
their  action,  — violating  the  feelings  of  those  whose  sense  of  shame  is 
not  wholly  lost,  and  further  brutalizing  even  the  most  abandoned. 

7.  Because  the  disease  which  these  Acts  seek  to  remove  has  never 
been  removed  by  any  such  legislation.  The  advocates  of  the  system 
have  utterly  failed  to  show,  by  statistics  or  otherwise,  that  these  reg- 
ulations have  in  any  case,  after  several  years'  trial,  and  when  api)lied 
to  one  sex  only,  diminished  disease,  reclaimed  the  fallen,  or  imitroved 
the  general  morality  of  the  country.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  evidence  to  show  that  in  Paris  and  other  Continental  cities, 
where  women  have  long  been  outraged  by  this  forced  insp.ection,  the 
public  health  and  morals  are  worse  than  at  home. 

8.  Because  the  conditions  of  this  disease,  in  the  first  instance,  are 
moral,  not  physical.  The  moral  evil  through  wliich  the  disease  makes 
its  way  separates  the  case  entirely  from  that  of  the  plague  or  other 
scourges,  which  have  been  placed  under  police  ccmtrol  or  stmitary 
care.  We  hold  that  we  are  bound,  before  rushing  into  the  experiment 
of  legalizing  a  revolting  vice,  to  try  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the 
evil,  and  we  dare  to  believe  that  with  wiser  teaching  and  more  capable 
legislation  those  causes  would  not  l)e  beyond  control. 

HARRIET   MARTINKAU.  FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE. 

(And  a  groat  number  of  others.) 

But  otlier  things  fell  to  ber  lot  tlian  writing  petitions,  sum- 
moning meetings,  and  raising  funds.  Slic  had  learned  the  use 
of  placards,  when  Joscj.li  Sturgc,  after  his  exchange  of  flatteries 
with  tbc(V.ar  of  IJussia,  ((.vcrcd  tlic  walls  of  Birmingham  witli  a 
•  juotatioii  fmni  ln-r  writings  in  favour  of  pe^ice,  wrested  to  )ii-o- 
mote  hin  **p»'a<'«^  at  any  i)rie«',"  at  a  crisis  when  slie  thought  tiiat 
jiatidiiid  liMiiour  d^Miiaiidt'd  war;  and  this  gave  her  the  trouble 
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and  expense  of  posting  a  strong  denial  below  liis  every  affirma- 
tion. 

To  this  means  the  Reform  Association  had  recourse  ;  and  this 
is  a  copy  of  their  placard,  written  and  first  signed  by  Harriet 
Martineau  :  — 

TO  THE  WOMEN   OF  COLCHESTER. 

As  Englishwomen  loving  your  country,  and  proud  of  it,  as  many 
generations  of  women  have  been,  listen  to  a  word  from  three  of  your 
countrywomen. 

The  most  endearing  feature  in  our  English  life  has  been  the  reality 
of  its  homes.  Married  life  is,  with  us,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  more  natural  and  simple  than  in  most  other  countries,  youth 
and  maidenhood  at  once  more  free  and  pure,  and  womanhood  more 
unrestrained,  more  honoured  and  safe  beyond  comparison,  in  person 
and  repute. 

Are  you  aware  that  this  eminent  honour  and  security  of  our  sex 
and  our  homes  are  at  present  exposed  to  urgent  danger,  and  even 
undergomg  violation  I  You  women  of  Colchester  ought  to  be  aware 
of  this  fact,  for  the  violation  is  going  on  within  your  own  town.  The 
story  is  short. 

Some  fifteen  months  ago  a  bill  was  carried  through  Parliament,  by 
trick  and  under  a  misleading  title,  and  without  awakening  the  sus- 
picions of  the  country,  by  which  the  personal  violation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Englishwomen  is  not  only  permitted,  but  rendered 
inevitable.  And  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  authors  of  the  law 
and  its  policy,  to  have  the  act  extended  over  the  whole  country.  It 
was  asked  for  on  account  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  now  sought 
to  be  extended  to  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  in- 
tended to  mitigate  the  disease  occasioned  by  debauchery  ;  but  it  has 
aggravated  it.  It  has  not  diminished  the  vice,  but  encouraged  it  by 
a  false  promise  of  impunity.  It  gives  a  distinct  government  sanction 
to  profligacy,  and  is  degrading  to  English  society  wherever  it  operates, 
to  the  fearful  condition  of  health  and  morals  existing  on  the  continent 
wherever  such  legislation  has  been  established  long  enough  to  show 
its  effects. 

Foremost  among  the  promoters  of  this  fearful  system  and  fatal  law 
is  Sir  Henry  Storks,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  representation 
of  Colchester.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the  Newark  election,  some 
months  since  ;  but  the  Newark  people  knew  what  he  had  been  doing, 
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ni.l  thev  would  nut   hear  of  him  as  a  representative.     He  bad  no 
nance  ^vhen  the  facts  were  un<lerstood,  and  he  withdrew  from  certain 

a.-ieat.  ,     ^ 

1)0  the  people  of  Colchester  know  these  facts?  Let  it  he  your 
work  to  take  care  that  your  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  heiir 
of  them.  Sir  Henry  Storks's  own  words  are  tu  be  fcmnd  in  the 
printed  evidence  oftered  to  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Acts. 
At  Newark  he  complained  of  false  accusations  and  libels  ;  but  the 
followin-  words  written  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  letter  produced  in  that 
evidence%re  full  justification  for  any  efforts  you  will  make  to  drive 
him  from  Colchester  :  — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  little  benefit  will  result  from  the  best- 
devised  means  of  prevention,  until  prostitution  is  recognized  as  a 

necessity  ! " 

This  is  the  professed  "opinion"  of  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  who  cannot  but  be  aware  how  fornication  is 
denounced  in  the  Scriptures. 

Let  his  evidence  be  further  studied  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  legal  outrage  which  Sir  Henry  Storks  is  endeavouring  to 
introduce'' wherever  the  sceptre  of  our  virtuous  queen  bears  sway, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  rejection  at  Colchester  by  every 
elector  who  values,  as  an  Englishman  shouhl,  the  sanctity  of  his 
home,  the  purity  of  his  sons,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  his 
daughters. 

You  surely  will  not  sacrifice  greater  things  to  less  by  any  indul- 
gence of  prudery.  The  subject  is  painful,  even  hateful  to  every  c.ne 
of  us  ;  but  that  is  not  our  fault,  and  our  country  is  not  to  be  sacrifice.l 
to  our  feelings  as  women.  We  are  not  fine  ladies,  but  true-hearted 
Englishwomen ;  and  there  are  thousands  at  this  hour  who  have  proved 
tha't  in  this  cause  they  can  sacrifice  whatever  is  necessary  to  save  our 
country  from  the  cui-se  of  these  Acts. 

Tt  is  your  business  to  lift  up  your  voices  within  your  homes  and 
nei.'hbourhor,ds,  against  being  ruled  by  lawmakers  like  the  authors 
of  These  Acts  ;  in  other  words,  again>t  Sir  Henry  Storks  a.s  candidate 
for  Colche.ster.  HAKKIET  MAKTIXEAU. 

URSULA    BRIGHT. 
.JOSEPHINE   BUTLER. 

Sir  Hfnry  Storks's  election  was  defeated. 
I'he.  same  process  of  election-placards  wa.s  repeated  afterwards, 
abridged,  as  follows  :  — 
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OLD  ENGLAND ! 

PURITY   AND    FREEDOM! 

To  the  Electors  of  North  Nottinghamshire. 

We,  as  Englishwomen,  loving  our  country  and  our  Old  National 
Constitution,  entreat  you,  the  Electors  of  North  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  name  of  Religion,  of  Morality,  and  of  our  National  Freedom,  to 
vote  for  no  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  total 
and  unconditional  Repeal  of  those  un-English  Laws,  that  Continental 
abomination  stealthily  smuggled  into  our  Statute-Book,  called  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  to  oppose  any  Future  Legislation  that 
involves  their  Principles. 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 

JOSEPHINE   BUTLER. 

URSULA   BRIGHT. 

LYDIA  E.   BECKER. 

Thus  the  kingdom  was  made  aware  of  the  earnestness  of  its 
women  in  the  cause. 

In  1871  a  correspondent  received  the  following  words  of 
rejoicing  from  IVIrs.  Martineau  :  — 

"  The  conspiracy  of  silence  is  broken  up,  and  the  London  papers 
have  burst  out.  Our  main  pouit  now  is,  to  secure  every  variety  of 
judgment  inside  and  outside  of  the  Connnission.  The  '  Daily  News ' 
came  out  clearly  and  strongly  on  the  right  side  before  any  other 
London  paper  broke  the  silence.  The  satisfaction  to  us  all  is  im- 
mense, to  seethe  paper  uphold  its  high  character —  the  very  highest  — 
in  this  hour  of  crisis.  I  feel  unusually  ill  in  consequence  of  heart- 
failure,  but  I  must  make  you  know  something  of  what  you  shall 
know  more  of  hereafter 

"  Samuel  J.  May  !  —  how  well  I  remember  the  snowy  day  he  came 
over  to  Hingham,  to  open  the  cause  to  me." 

Again,  in  1871  :  — 

"  I  must  tell  you,  though  so  feeble  to-day,  that  our  cause  is,  for  this 
time,  safe.  The  packed  Commission,  supplied  with  packed  evidence, 
comes  out  thirteen  to  six  in  our  favour!  The  (Conversions  under 
every  disadvantage  are  astonishing.  Huxley's  delights  me.  He  and 
two  others  —  Sir  Walter  James,  military,  and  Admiral  CoUinson,  naval 
—  made  speeches  on  the  Commission,  declaring  that  they  had  verily 
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Relieved  in  the  good  of  the  C.  D.  Acts,  but  they  have  been  compelled 
to  see  that  th.v  are  thoroughly  mischievous.  We  never  could  have 
areamed  of  su^h  a  victory.  As  victoiy  no  matter.  l^.ut  what  a  pros- 
pect is  opened  for  the  whole  sex  in  Old  England  !  For  the  stronger 
and  safer  sort  ..f  women  will  be  elevated  in  proportion  as  the  helpless 
or  exjxised  are  protected." 

At  about  this  time  ^Irs.  Butler  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Martineau. 
LETTER  FROM   HARRIET   MARTINEAU  TO   MRS.    15UTLEK. 

The  Knoll,  AMBLEsroE. 
My  dear  Friend,-!  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  taking  charge 
of  the  chair  which  I  have  worked  in  hope  of  its  bringing  m  some 
m.mey-more  money  than  I  could  ofier  in  any  other  form- towards 
obtaining   the   repeal    of  the    Contagious    Diseases   Acts.      I    assure 
vou  very  earnestlv  that  no  one  can  be  more  thoroughly  aware  than 
I  am  that  this  is  the  very  lowest  method  of  assisting  the  movement. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  adopted  it  simply  because,  m  my  state 
of  health,  no  other  is  open  to  me.     AVhile  you  and  your  brave  sisters 
in  the  enterprise  have  been  enduring  exhausting  toils,  and  facing  the 
<^ravest  risks  that  can  appall  the  matronage  and  maidenhood  of  our 
country,  I  have  been  content  to  ply  my  needle  when  I  could  do  no 
better,  and  thankful  to  witness  the  achievements  of  the  younger  and 
stronger  who  will  live  to  rejoice  in  the  retrieval  of  their  dear  nation. 
It  wa.s  no  dream  that  I  indulged  in  over  my  work.     Nearly  torty 
years  ago  I  saw  and  felt  the  first  stir,-saw  the  tii^t  steps  taken  in  the 
wrong  direction  t..  suppress  the  evils  of  prostitution.     After  a  long 
enforced  pause  the  attempt  was  renewed  eight  years  .xgo,  and  with  .v 
success  which  saddened  a  multitude  of  hearts  besides  my  own.      1  hat 
triumph  of  wrong  and  ignoramv  has  clouded  the  lives  of  some  of  th. 
],est  men  and  women  of  England  since   1804  ;  but  I  have  seen    for 
months  past,  fr.mi  my  easy-chair,  as  I  looked  abroad  over  your  fie  d 
of  action,  the  foul  vapours  dispersed  before  the  strong  bree/e  of  t  u- 
popular  opini.m  ami  will,  and  the  clear  light  of  our  ancient  d.miesti. 
virtue  spreading   from  roof  f.  roof  among  the   homes  of  our  land. 
The  few  dark  vears  that  are  past  will  be  remembered  as  a  warning 


When  the  Acts  that  disgrace.l  Hhiu  are  repealed.  Once  understo.xl, 
such  legislation  can  never  be  renewed  ;  and  therefore  .s  ,t  reasonaole 
for  u<  to  hop.,  all  things  as  we  ply  our  task,  whether  our  labours  l)e 


ius  hi-li  and  arduous  as  yours,  or  as  humble  as  min 

HAKKIET   MAKTINEAI 
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Experience  is  the  great  teacher  in  the  conduct  of  reforms. 
The  first  impulse  of  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  their  neces- 
sity is  to  seek  the  most  powerful  influence  for  their  j)r(jnn)tion, 
whether  from  politics,  pulpit,  or  press. 

But  there  is  a  preparatory  work  to  be  done,  before  these,  as 
suck,  can  take  the  field.  The  devotedness  of  individuals  must 
alone  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  so  it  was  with 
this  cause  of  national  purity.  One  may  cite  in  proof  the  "West- 
minster Eeview  "  of  1876. 

The  editor  says  that  in  18.59  an  article  was  prepared  on  this 
subject ;  but  considering  how  strong  was  the  repugnance  felt  to 
its  general  discussion,  it  was  laid  aside  for  ten  years,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter to  good  effect.  It  was  imperative,  however,  on  some  one  to 
bring  about  that  time,  and  therefore  it  was  that  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  and  others  —  the  noblest  womi^n  of  England  — -  devoted 
themselves  to  "  break  the  conspiracy  of  silence."  So  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  must  such  work  ever  be  done  ;  and  so  was  it  made 
practicable  for  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  and  other  periodicals 
to  admit  admirable  articles,  like  that  of  the  July  number  of  1876, 
combating  the  subtle,  all-pervading,  ruinous  influence  of  govern- 
ment sanction  and  copartnery  in  vice. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Chapman  in  America,  Mrs.  Martineau  i)ro- 
ceeds  :  — 

....  Day  by  day  information  reaches  me  which  satisfies  me  that 
this  tpiestion  of  national  purity  plunges  us  into  the  most  I'earful 
moral  crisis  the  country  was  ever  in,  involving  our  })rimary  personal 
liberties,  and  the  very  existence,  except  in  name,  of  the  home  and 
the  family.  It  struck  me  (and  I  Avas  so  cowardly  as  almost  to  wish 
that  it  had  not)  that  some  "letters"  in  tlu^  "  Daily  News,"  explaining 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  the  grounds  (c'iglit)  of  the  protest  of  the 
women  of  England  against  the  Acts,  would  do  more  to  rouse  the 
country  to  inquire  and  act,  than  any  amount  of  agitation  by  indi- 
viduals. It  was  sickening  to  think  of  such  a  work  ;  but  wlio  should 
do  it  if  not  an  old  woman,  dying  and  in  seclusion,  &c.,  &c.  I  felt 
that  I  should  have  no  more  peace  of  mind  if  I  did  not  obey  "the 
inward  witnt^ss."  So  I  did  it  last  week,  —  wrote  four  letters  signed 
"An  Englishwoman,"  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  still  manages 
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the  editing  vf  the  "Daily  News'' till  the  proprietors  decide  how  to 
till  the  office  for  which  he  alone  seeni.s  tit.  He  Wius  ill  in  bed  when 
the  packet  arrived,  and  his  wife  read  the  letters  to  him.  He  says, 
"At  first  she  was  horrified,  but  she  ended  by  demanding  the  instant 
publication  of  every  word  of  them."  One  of  the  proprietors  was  dead 
against  the  insertion  of  any  part  of  them  ;  but  Mr.  Walker  writes 
that  he  approves  them  so  strongly  that  he  cannot  but  print  them," 
but  that  he  doultts  bt-ing  able  to  sup})ort  them  l>y  any  "leader." 
Still  I  shall  not  be  surjjrised  if  he  manages  it  when  the  op- 
jKising  proprietor  has  seen  the  letters  themselves.  I  could  not  have 
nudertaken  in  my  sick  condition  to  write  them  ;  and,  though  done 
under  impulse,  they  cost  a  dreadful  effort.  Happily  I  thought  of 
Godiva  ;  and  that  lu-lped  me  through.  Two  have  apjieared,  and 
I  dare  say  to-morrow  will  finish  them.  Then  the  "Times"  and  the 
"Saturday  Review"  and  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  and  others  will 
open  out  against  them.  I  do  dread  having  to  reply  to  the  lies  of 
opponents  ;  i)erhai)s  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  colleagues  may  relieve  me 
of  this,  when  they  know  it  was  I  ;  but  Mr.  "Walker  says  he  will  not 
enter  into  any  general  controversy  while  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
I  hioir  it  was  a  riglit  thing  to  do,  and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  other 
side,  if  modesty  in  others  and  myself  is  outraged  ;  yet  it  turns  me 
chill  in  the  night  to  think  what  things  I  have  written  and  put  in 

print.     The s  are  here  at  Fox  How,  and  I  have  had  a  long 

conversation  with   him  about  these  Acts.     He  and are  my  two 

fru-nds  in  the  Ministry.  This  subject  belongs  to  the  department  of 
one  of  them,  but  it  is  uncertain  which.  Both,  I  believe,  certainly  are 
on  the  right  side. instructs  nif  liow  to  proceed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  preparation  for  it,  and  I  had  to  write  it  all  to  Mrs.  Butler 
yesterday,  instead  (jf  writing  to  you.  1  will  say  no  more  now  on  the 
subject,  of  which  I  am  compelled  to  think  too  much  day  and  night. 

One  great  interest  just  now  to  me  is  the  future  of  tlmt  excellent 
paper,  the  *'  Daily  News."  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing,  because  my 
knowledge  is  derived  from  confidential  letters;  but  I  may  just  say 
that  the  importance  of  tlu-se  great  newspapers  impresse,**  me  more 
and  mcjre.  This  means  chiefi v,  "  Daily  News."  The  "  Times  "  has 
d(!clined  a  good  deal,  though  its  influence  is  still  v;i.st.  The  "Star"  is 
dead  and  gone  ;  meantime  "  Daily  News"  (piietly  holds  its  course, 
«'idarging  its  circulation  from  day  to  day,  and  becoming  a  really  splen- 
did property. 

1  think  you  must  1m-  much  concerned,  as  we  all  are,  at  the  corre- 
s[»()ntlence  of  Mr.  Fish,  and  President  Grant's  message  aa  far  as  regards 
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England.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  ccniduct  of  the  United  States 
government  damages  so  fatally  the  character  of  repuhlican  govern- 
ment. I  (and  others)  don't  at  all  believe  that  such  utterances  as 
Seward's  and  Sumner's  and  Fish's  and  Grant's  are  acceptable  io  the 
substantial  part  of  the  nation  ;  but  that  their  rulers  should  believe 
it,  and  should  be  ever  repeating  all  this,  as  if  it  were  the  way  to 
gratify  the  people,  is  the  most  unfavourable  indication  possible  of  the 
prospects  of  democratic  government.  Your  citizens  are  well  able  to 
see  and  feel  the  discredit  of  being  courted  in  such  a  way.  They  must 
see,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  that  the  Washington  government 
makes  no  way.  Its  members  take  up  the  story  again  and  again, 
repeating  the  same  complaints  and  reciting  the  same  things  as  if 
they  had  never  been  answered.  This  time  it  really  seems  as  if  they 
must  be  ashamed  of  themselves  and  their  country  of  them  ;  Lord 
Clarendon's  dates  and  authorities  and  clear  statement  being  so  un- 
questionable as  they  are,  from  end  to  end. 

My  aged  cousin,  the  head  of  the  family,  Peter  Martineau,  died  on  the 
10th,  He  was  eighty-four  years  old.  He  was  always  good  to  me, 
and  I  feel  his  departure,  though  I  knew  we  should  never  meet  again. 

My  dearest  friend,  farewell  for  this  time  and  for  the  old  year. 

Ever  your  loving 

H.   M. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  she  expresses  her  delight 
at  a  speech  of  Mr.  IMotley  which  she  had  received  from 
America :  — 

" '  Motley 's  your  only  wear  ! '  —  at  the  present  juncture.  That  is,  I 
have  seen  nothing  on  your  public  affairs  to  compare  with  this  address. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  even  if  we  had  not 
been  all  eager  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  after  he  had  passed  the , 
war-season  in  so  peculiar  a  position.  The  paper  of  your  newspaper 
is  sadly  flmisy  1  but  we  hope  that  with  care  it  will  hold  together  till 
it  has  been  read  by  the  worthy  ones  among  our  neighbours.  The 
s  and  the  s  are  in  perfect  delight  about  it." 

Mr.   Sumner's   course   gave   her   as   much  of  regret   as  Mr. 

Motley's  speech  had  done  of  pleasure.     In  a  letter  to  America 

she  said  :  — 

Ambleside,  June  16,  1869. 

....  I  trust  you  have  received  the  newspapers  we  have  sent,  with 

Forster's  speech,  the  "Daily  News"  leader,  about  the  Confederate  ships, 

&c.,  showing  the  process  of  the  turning  of  the  tables.     The  news- 
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papei-s  and  the  talk  of  Americans  under  the  change  are  thoroughly 
bad  in  sjarit,  temper,  and  manners.  They  charged  the  English  with 
gross  crimes  of  deceit  and  malignity,  imputed  to  them  unbounded 
losses  and  years  of  war,  roused  hatred  {igainst  them  throughout  the 
republic,  clamoured  for  damages,  called  names,  hoped  for  the  future 
advei-sity  of  England,  and  proposed  to  wait  for  vengeance  till  England 
shoulil  be  inca})able  of  defence,  &c.  ;  and  the  most  vindictive  accuser 
was  extolled  with  the  highest  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  charges  were  shown  to  be  all  false,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  truth  ;  and  what  course  do  the  accusers  take  ?  They 
announce  that  the  English  are  coming  round,  that  they  are  recover- 
ing their  tempers,  that  there  will  be  no  war  ! 

No  word  of  shame  or  regret,  no  sign  of  consciousness  that  Eng- 
land is  the  injui-ed  party,  has  yet  reached  us,  though  your  papers 
contain  notices  of  the  opinions  of  your  eminent  legists,  and  other  facts 
damning  to  the  speech  f)f  Sumner  and  his  multitude.     The  next  mail 

must,  I  think,  Itring  some  notices  of  Forsters  speech 

Sumner's  ctjncealment  of  the  fact  of  the  English  government  having 
prevented  the  interference  of  France  is  a  tliiiig  inexplicable  to  Eng- 
lishmen. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  showing  in  a  brief  statement  for  some  one 
of  your  newspapers,  how  completely  the  taljles  are  turned  ;  but  some- 
body stronger  and  metre  in  the  world  will  do  it  better,  I  doubt  not. 
The  only  thing  I  have  done  is  getting  the  catalogue  of  the  ships 
looked  up  and  used,  and  reviving  the  fact  that  our  government  was 
obliged  to  issue  orders  to  our  sea-captains,  who  were  perplexed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  lilockade,  —  but  was  there  ever  a  stronger  case  of 
false  accusation  than  that  which  is  now  in  course  of  exposure  ! 

1.  We  were  proslavery,  hating  the  North. 

Ansicer.  Our  difficulty  in  sympathizing  was  that  the  North  pertina- 
ciously disclaimed  antislavery  views  and  intentions. 

2.  We  encouraged  the  South  in  public  and  jtrivate,  upheld  their 
cause,  had  no  interest  in  the  Union  cause,  etc. 

AiLfwer.  The  Confederate  env(»ys  could  obtain  no  access  to  our 
government  ;  and  while  there  were  under  a  score  of  public  meetings 
on  behalf  of  the  South,  there  w»  re,  1  think,  (.ne  hundred  and  ninety- 
live  (HI  behalf  of  the  North,  most  of  them  crowded,  and  some  enor- 
mous. 

The  fact  is,  the  travelling  Americans  usually  care  to  know  only  the 
urist(»cracy  and  distinguished  j>ersons  ;  and  their  retribution  wa«, 
fiMtling  the  aristocracy  highly  Confederate,  when  jait  to  the  proof,  and 
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being  unable  to  enjoy  the  hearty  and  general  sympathy  t\ia,t  the  mass 
of  our  j)eoi)le  felt  and  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 

3.  We  destroyed  American  commerce  by  maliciously  letting  out  the 
Alabama,  and  wc  ou^lit  to  be  made  to  pay  the  value  of  the  lost 
vessels  and  the  diverted  commerce. 

Answer.  There  were  four  notorious  privateers  ravaging  the  Northern 
commerce  for  a  year  before  tlie  Alabama  was  built ;  of  those  one  is 
known  to  have  destroyed  tifty-four  merchant-ships. 

4.  We  lent  our  ports,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  the  Confeder- 
ates, because  they  had  none  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  answerable  for 
all  the  damage  done  at  sea. 

Ansioer.  There  were  four  Confederate  ports  sending  out  and  re- 
ceiving back  privateers,  for  a  year,  before  any  such  attempt  was  made 
in  England,  and  they  were  not  free  of  our  colonial  ports. 

5.  Our  "  intent "  to  ruin  the  North  was  shown  by  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama  and  others. 

Ansiver.  See  the  catalogue  of  vessels,  some  three  escaping  to  about 
thirty-seven  detained,  with  infinite  care,  pains,  and  trouble. 

6.  We  furnished  material  aid  to  the  South  during  the  blockade. 
Answer.   The  blockade-runners  risked  all  the  penalties  of  the  law 

which  could  be  provided.  And  the  material  aid  afforded  to  the  North 
exceeded  tenfold  (more  likely  twenty-fold)  that  obtained  by  the 
South. 

7.  "Premature  proclamation  of  neutrality,"  whereby  we  "cast  our 
sword  into  the  scale  of  war,"  lengthened  out  the  war  by  two  years,  — 
caused  an  expenditure  which  cannot  be  computed  ;  disheartened  the 
North,  cheered  the  South,  &c. 

Ansiver.  Our  government  was  a  month  behind  the  Washington  one 
in  proclaiming  ;  the  Supreme  Court  ha^dng  declared  the  blockade 
a  month  before  the  queen  proclaimed  neutrality.  The  act  was  a 
friendly  one,  urged  on  by  W.  E,  Forster,  because  there  were  letters  of 
marque  known  to  be  in  England  from  the  Confederate  government  ; 
and  they  were  thus  rendered  ineffectual.  If  the  act  had  not  been  done 
out  of  friendliness,  it  must  from  necessity  ;  from  the  urgency  of  our 
captains  as  aforesaid. 

While  this  charge  and  the  sum  of  damages  have  been  shouted  out 
against  England  from  end  to  end  of  the  United  States  for  weeks  past, 
there  was  a  correspondence  lying  at  Washington  which  shows  that 
the  very  same  act  on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Spain  w^as  received  with 
good-will  and  thanks.  What  will  the  American  people  now  do  about 
this  clamorous  complaint  of  theirs,  and  their  charge  of  protracting 
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the  war,  and  their  iiuliuii  that  England  should  i»;iy  the  cost  ut"  the  last 
half  of  it  i. 

There  is  another  <[Uestion,  —  Wliat  do  they  tliink  of  the  suppression 
of  the  fact,  known  in  the  United  Suites  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that  the 
P^nglish  government  prevented  an  alliance  hetween  the  Confedemtes 
ami  France  ?  The  Confederates  were  lirst  disheartened  by  the  English 
juoilaniation  of  neutrality,  and  then  thrown  into  despair  by  our  hold- 
ing l»ack  the  French  emperor  from  an  alliance  with  them. 

As  W.  E.  Forster  says,  by  this  England  shortened  the  war,  doubt- 
less by  many  years.  Yet  Mr.  Sumner  conceals  this  essential  fact ; 
and  all  his  countrymen,  as  far  as  we  see,  follow  his  example. 

And  now,  on  beghining  to  find  themselves  in  the  wrong,  the  wrong- 
doei*s  announce  that  the  En</l{sh  are  coming  round,  —  are  recovering 
their  tempers  ! 

It  looks  very  idle  to  write  all  this  to  you,  who  have  been  just  and 
calm  and  accurate  throughout.  But  it  is  not  for  your  sake  that  I 
write  it ;  but  partly  for  the  chance  of  its  being  of  some  possible  use  at 
some  time  to  somebody,  and  }»artly  for  the  relief  to  myself  of  setting 
down  in  some  sort  of  order  what  has  been  in  my  mind  lately. 

....  W.  E.  Forster  writes  that  Sumner's  speech  will  turn  out  a 
good  thing,  a.s  bringing  out  the  truth.  May  it  prove  so,  —  but  will 
Americ<ins  admit  the  truth,  however  plainly  sho\vn  ?  —  And  it  is  no 
small  matter  that  mischief  has  been  done  to  American  repute  and  to 
English  f<Telings  l)y  the  recent  <lis])lay  of  evil  passions  and  shallow 
mental  action,  which  it  will  take  time  to  repair. 

We  are  very  happy  to-day  in  the  domestic  direction  ;  my  three 
young  women  have  all  had  their  journey  of  pleasure  and  refreshment, 
and  are  in  full  vigour  accordingly.  Yes,  —  my  niece's  plan  goes  on  ; 
—  and  we  ho}»e  that  four  working  governesses  and  artists  will  have  a 
ha]»i\v  month  of  August  here.  We  shall  soon  have  details  to  tell  you, 
as  the  time  draws  near.  —  Yes,  —  I  can  and  do  read,  but  I  am  slow, 
and  get  through  no  great  deal. 

When  Lord  Brougham's  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times  ap- 
peared, they  contained  several  inaccurate  statements  about  her- 
H(df,  which  Mrs.  Martineau  corrected  in  the  following  note  to 
the  editor  of  the  '*  Daily  News." 

TiiK  Knoi.l.  Amulkside,  Deconiher  26,  1S71. 
Sir, —  It  has  ])een  my  jirat-tice  throughout  a  long  literary  life  to 
let  \>aas  without  notice    any  misstatement  in  print  of   my  personal 
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aliairs,  for  tlie  obvious  reason  tliat  to  rectify  any  such  mistakes  would 
involve  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  whatever  was  left  unanswereel. 

If  now,  therefore,  I  object  publicly  to  some  statements  of  Lord 
Brougham's  in  the  third  volume  (p.  302)  of  his  memoirs  of  his  life 
and  times,  it  is  because  I  owe  the  duty  to  others.  There  are  several 
inaccuracies  in  Lord  Brougham's  kindly  intended  representation  of 
my  "  case  "  to  Lord  Grey  ;  but  all  that  I  desire  to  say  is  that  my  fa- 
ther did  not  fail,  "  in  the  panic  "  or  otherwise  ;  and  that  I  never  had 
the  honour  of  supporting  my  mother,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
did  not  need  it. 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

It  was  after  this  time  that,  writing  to  one  of  her  friends  in 
America,  she  says  :  — 

"  I  have  spent  the  whole  month  struggling  with  an  agony  that  I 
can  conceal  but  cannot  forget  for  a  moment." 

Meanwhile  her  friend  Samuel  May  wrote  of  her  thus  to  their 
friend  E.  D.  Webb. 

"  What  extraordinary,  almost  incredible  industry  !  What  pre- 
eminent services  to  mankind  !  Most  persons  in  her  condition  would 
have  died  long  ago,  or  shelved  themselves  in  a  helpless  and  useless 
state.  She  is  a  wonder  and  a  monument  of  what  a  human  being  in 
firm  or  infirm  health  is  capable." 

At  the  same  time  her  niece.  Miss  Jane  Martineau,  wrote  :  — 

"  My  aunt  is  cheerful  and  bright,  but  I  see  she  is  not  so  well." 

The  remainder  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  more 
severe  illness,  during  which,  according  to  the  usual  way  in  such 
slow  decline,  she  became  used  to  the  lower  level,  and  her  family 
and  friends  hoped  she  might  perhaps  be  gaining  a  little  in  health. 
It  was  not  an  agreeable  idea  to  her.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter 
from  her  niece,  Miss  Jane  Martineau,  which  tells  how  cheerful  her 
aunt  is,  she  says  :  — 

"  I  sufi'er  much  less,  but  it  in  a  disappointment  to  come  back  to  life 
when  I  seemed  so  nearly  to  have  done  with  it." 
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This  waiting  for  death  had  every  possible  solace,  her  niece's 
impaired  health  being  now  so  far  restored  that  she  was  able  to 
resume  her  loving  watch,  —  kinsfolk  and  friends  dividing  the 
sinking  years  with  her,  that  she  might  run  no  risk  of  being  alone 
at  last  with  death.  Her  servants  were  more  and  more  devoted. 
1  )istant  friends  placed  themselves  at  her  disposition,  if  so  they 
might  in  any  way  give  help  and  comfort.  There  seemed  so 
many  associations  with  her  name  in  the  world,  that  every  thing 
reminded  men  of  her.  Without  troubling  her  with  letters  that 
she  lacked  strength  to  answer,  they  sent  her,  from  wherever  they 
stood,  on  hearing  of  her  steady  descent  to  the  grave,  their  as- 
surances of  affectionate  and  admiring  remembrance. 

Her  friend  Lord  Houghton  when  at  Xorwich,  delivering  an 
inaugural  address  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  closed  thus  :  — 

"  I  know  no  provincial  city  adorned  with  so  many  names  illustrious 
in  literature,  the  professions,  and  public  life.  Those  of  Taylor,  Mar- 
tineau,  Austin,  Alderson,  Opie,  come  first  to  my  recollection,  and  there 
are  many  more  behind.  And  there  is  this  additional  peculiarity  of 
distinction,  that  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  designation  of 
individuals,  but  of  families  numbering  each  men  and  women  conspic- 
uous in  various  walks  of  life.  For  one  of  them  I  will  ask  you  to  per- 
mit me  to  pass  from  the  expression  of  luiblic  esteem  to  that  of  pri- 
vate friendship  for  one  who,  from  a  sick-bed  of  twenty  yeai-s,  still 
l(»oks  out  at  the  world  of  action  with  a  mind  interested  in  all  that 
affects  the  well-being  of  humanity,  —  Harriet  Martineau." 

In  consequence  of  having  learned  through  ^Irs.  Orote's  book 
of  her  friend's  failing  condition,  Mr.  ( rladstone  hastened  to  in- 
quire of  others  whether  it  were  possible  that  she  were  subjected 
to  any  anxiety  on  account  of  restricted  means.  He  was  aware 
that  slie  had  (»nce  declined  the  oiler  of  a  civil-list  j)ension,  "so 
unply  justihcd,"  he  said,  "  ])y  her  literary  distinctions,"  and  if  a 
ivnewal  of  it,  after  so  long  an  interval,  would  be  acceptable  or 
aj)))ropriate,  it  was  decided  to  make  it.  Her  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

June  8,  1873. 
Thk  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Sir,  —  I  have  just  received  through  my  brother  and  sister  your 
letit  1  txprtssive  of  concern  and  sympathy,  which  are  deeply  movhig 
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to  me.  This  kindness  rioiii  you  goes  far  towards  compensating  me 
for  the  shock  with  which  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Grote  had  published  expres- 
sions on  personal  matters  which  I  am  shocked  to  have  written,  how- 
ever privately. 

But  this  evidence  of  your  goodness  is  sutftcient  in  itself.  The  work 
of  my  busy  years  has  supplied  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  quiet  old 
age.  On  the  former  occasions  of  my  declining  a  pension  I  was  poor, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  scruple  (possibly  cowardice).  Now  I  have  a 
competence,  and  there  w^ould  be  no  excuse  for  my  touching  the  pub- 
lic money. 

You  will  need  no  assurance  that  I  am  as  grateful  for  your  consider- 
ate ofier  as  if  it  had  relieved  me  of  a  wearing  anxiety. 

Believe  me,  with  much  respect  and  gratitude, 
Yours, 
HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  TO  MRS.  H.  MARTINEAU. 

Whitehall,  10  Downing  Street,  June  9,  1873. 
Dear  Madam,  —  I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday.     It  de- 
prives me  of  a  pleasure  I  had  hoped  to  enjoy,  but  it  enhances  the  re- 
spect and  regard  felt  for  your  character  by  all  who  have  had   any 
acquaintance  with  it. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  construed  so  kindly  and  favourably  the 
spirit  of  my  inquiry. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Dear  madam, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
Miss  Martineau. 

In  writing  to  her  friend  in  America  of  this  offer  and  of  her 
having  declined  it,  she  says,  — 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  to  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  story  ;  and  now, 
please  let  me  impress  you  with  what  is  really  of  serious  consequence 
to  me,  in  more  ways  than  one,  —  that  it  must  no  where  and  no  hcnv 
get  into  prmt  in  my  lifetime.  It  was  a  great  mischief  that  it  did  <> 
a  similar  occasion  thirty  years  ago.  That  it  should  happen  au.ii 
would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune.  I  am  afraid  it  is  difficult  in  the 
United  States  to  talk  freely  about  any  matter  without  danger  of  its 
getting  into  the  newspapers.     But  it  is  no  secret ;  before  the  week  is 
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out  it  will  be  talked  ol'  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  yet  nolxxjy  will  give 
it  to  a  newspaper  without  authority. 

I  need  only  say  a  lew  wortls,  and  leave  the  letters  to  speak  for 
themselves.  If  you  have  Mr.  Grote's  "Life,"  you  will  have  seen  a 
letter  of  mine  to  Mrs.  (Jrote,  on  his  death.     She  ought  not  to  have 

j>iinted  the  hist  ]>art  of  it  without  leave Those  closing  lines 

moved   Mr.   Gladstone's   symj)athy,   and   he   has  asked   in   the  most 

delicate  way  whether  he  could  remove  any  pressure  of  anxiety 

But  there  was  no  agitation  about  the  matter.*  Mr.  Gladstone's  share 
(the  i^ueen's  understood)  gives  me  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  there 
w;is  no  jxTple-xity.  The  former  re^xsons  for  declining  a  pension 
remain  ;  and  there  are  two  additional  ones,  viz.  that  I  now  have  a 
sutticient  income  for  my  nee^ls,  and  that  the  (^ueen  and  her  premier 
wouhl  be,  though  tliey  perhaps  do  not  know  it,  exposed  to  insult  for 
showing  friendliness  to  an  infidel  like  me.  I  could  not  think  of 
exposing  the  queen  to  such  anonymous  abuse  as  has  come  to  me,  if 
I  were  under  any  amount  of  temptation.  But  there  is  no  tempti\tion 
whatever. 

I  am  youi-s  ever, 

II.    MARTIN EAU. 

Copy  of  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  note  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  :  — 

H.v WARDEN,  Alienist  19,  1876. 
Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  considerate  letter,  I  give  my  full  consent 
to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence,  as  far  as  I  am  a  party  to  it, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  of  the  honour  it  will  do  to  the  person  princi- 

})ally  concerned. 

Your  most  faithful 

W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 

Thomas  Martinkau,  Esq.,  2(i  C'altliorpe  Road,  Birmingham. 

To  a  friend  sending  her  a  present  from  America  she  writes  :  — 

"What  a  gift  is  this  year's  V(dume  of  '  Harper,'  setting  New  York 
and  its  affairs  so  wonderfully  befoie  us  !  It  would  do  you  good  to 
know,  if  I  coidd  tell  you,  the  enjoyment  your  great  an«l  glorious  Na.st 
is  giving  in  this  valh  y.  1  sent  the  numbers  to  Fox  How  when 
W.  E.  Foi-ster  was  there,  autl  they  are  borrowed  again  for  the  Stan- 
leys and  Latly  Richardson.  The  favourite,  the  one  supremely  ex- 
tolled, is  that  of  the  Romish  crocodiles  and  the  children.     The  Dean 

•  Her  health  was  then  .so  frail  that  ])recaution  was  neetlcd  in  the  examina- 
tion of  correspondence . 
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was  delighted  with  it.     Of  course  I  told  them  of  Nast's  patriotic 

strength  against  temptation 

"  It  seems  cas  if  all  could  die  but  me.  I  do  long  for  rest  more  and 
more  as  the  dowuAvard  change  goes  on." 

It  was  in  1872  that  she  and  five  hundred  others  petitioned 
Parliament  against  Mr.  Straight's  bill  proposing  the  extension 
of  flogging,  for  the  reasons  assigned  below  :  — 

THE   "CAT." 

Mr.  P.  A.  Tajdor  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau  and  five  hundred  other  women,  agauist  Mr.  Straight's  bill 
proposing  the  extension  of  the  punishment  of  flogging  to  certain  cases 
of  brutal  attacks  upon  women  and  children.  The  petitioners,  while 
thankfully  Avelcoming  this  evidence  that  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  being  directed  to  the  flagrant  insufficiency  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  such  offences,  utterly  repudiated  the  proposed  infliction 
of  torture  by  the  "  Cat "  as  a  protection  to  their  sex,  regarding  it  as 
certain  to  increase  the  brutal,  cruel,  and  revengeful  spirit  from  which 
such  crimes  invariably  spring.  The  petitioners,  therefore,  prayed  the 
House  not  to  pass  the  bill,  and  to  abolish  entirely  the  infliction  of 
torture  by  the  "cat."  —  Daily  News,  May  29,  1872. 

Great  numbers  of  letters  were  continually  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Martineau,  telling  her  of  the  cheer  and  stimulus  she  had  given 
in  various  ways  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  of  middle  age.  Let  one  suffice,  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Social  Purity  Association  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Martineau. 

April,  1873. 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  wish  I  could  express  my  thankfulness,  which 
Avill  be  shared  Ijy  every  member  of  our  association,  for  your  support 
and  the  sympathy  which  you  so  generously  spare  us  in  your  own 
suffering.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  print  a  few  letters,  to  make 
known  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  underlying  the  movement.  I  am 
highly  honoured  by  your  opinion  that  my  arguments  (though  I  have 
not  the  right  to  call  them  my  own)  are  worthy  of  a  wider  hearing. 

Since  you  so  kindly  wish  to  circulate  my  letter,  may  I  request  you 
to  send  it  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Frank  Martineau,  in  Birmingham, 
to  whom  I  am  asked  by  Mrs.  Butler  and  Mr.  W.  Shaen  to  send  our 
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papers  I    In  all  my  luture  efforts  I  shall  feel  that  your  recognition 
gives  me  new  faith  and  power. 

Believe  me,  dear  madam, 

Voui-s  faithfully. 

geok(;k  c.  warr. 

MHS.    IlAKKItT    MaKTJNKAU. 

During  tliese  years  of  })ainful,  ditticult  decline,  she  aided  by 
word  and  deed,  by  pen  and  purse,  the  associated  efiort  made 
in  l^dinburgh  to  secure  complete  medical  education  Ibr  women, 
afbT  the  pei-secution  to  which  the  lady  students  had  been  sub- 
jected there. 

The  following  letter  exjilains  itself. 

Amblkside,  November  18. 

Sib,  —  I  venture  to  truuhlc  y«»u  with  a  ]»(ist-(»flice  order  for  £2  — 
payable  from  me  to  youi-self  —  as  my  small  citiitril)Utioii  to  the  fun<l 
needed  by  the  general  committee  for  securing  a  comi)lete  medic^d 
education  for  women  in  Edinbuigh.  The  (piestion  is  so  important, 
and  the  lady  students  have  manifested  so  line  a  spirit  and  temper 
undei-  their  harassing  trials,  that  a  large  proi)ortion  of  tiieir  country- 
men will,  I  trust,  feel  the  obligati(m  of  sustaining  them  during  their 
c(jnHict  with  jeidousies  and  ])rejudices  which  will  scarcely  l>e  credited 
by  a  future  generation.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the 
service  you  render  U>  a  good  auise  by  mana^jing  the  hnancial  concerns 
of  the  movement,  and  believe  me,  sir,  with  nnich  respect. 

Yours, 

HARRIET   MARTIXEAU. 
W.  S.  Reid,  E-^Q.,  I/on.  Trrasi/rer. 

On  the  8th  of  ()cto])er,  1873,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  her 
health  and  another  for  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  professors  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Tonthui,  she  says:  — 

"  No  doubt  our  blessed  intercoui-se  of  so  many  years  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  cl<»so Hut  to  answer  your  <|ue>^tion.     C'roome  Robertson 

is  the  name  of  tlir  man  wlio  holds  tlit-  .Jiair  of  Philosophy  in  Univer- 
sity College,  and  lie  ci.nfei-s  honour  nn  all  who  had  any  share  in  the 
making  of  him." 

Ti>    MRS.    (  IIAl'MAN 

.Faiiu.-iry  2'k  1876. 

My  dearest  Friend,  —  I  am  l.mt  on  writing  to  you  this  time  ; 
and  the  doubt  and  difficulty  so  rouse  my  self-will,  that  I  suppo.se  I 
shall  indulge  that  same  sell-will  which  has  been  such  a  helper  to  me 
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in  life.  I  did  not  dare  to  utter  it,  to  express  it  in  any  way  when  I 
was  a  child,  it  so  happening  that  our  mother  also  was  strong  on 
that  point,  —  of  self-will;  but  in  my  silent  way  I  did  scores  of 
things  of  which  I  should  not  have  been  capable,  perhaps,  under  any 
other  impulse  or  by  any  otlier  strength.  The  very  latest  and  perhaps 
the  very  smallest  of  such  enterprises  is  that  now  under  my  hand, — 
the  writing  of  this  letter.  You  divine  what  this  means  before  I 
explain  it,  —  for  when  do  you  fail  to  apprehend  by  sympathy  what 
lies  in  my  thought  ?  —  and  in  spite  of  myself  my  mind  is  occupied  in 
Avays  which  make  writing  almost  impossible.  Dearest  friend,  I  feel 
and  am  very  ill.  I  will  lea\'e  it  to  ,T to  tell  you  necessary  par- 
ticulars ;  and  I  l^elieve.  fully,  that  you  may  confide  in  her  sense  and 
judgment  as  to  how  T  really  am.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  my  hav- 
ing become  more  rai)idly  worse  within  a  fortnight You  will 

understand  the  gravity  of  the  case  without  another  word,  so  I  will 
leave  it.  I  wonder  whether  I  am  stupid  or  narrow-nunded  about  a 
thing  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  I  trust  not,  because  I  believe  you 
and  I  are  of  the  same  niind.  I  cannot  see  or  feel  what  people  mean 
by  their  imperative  desire  to  live,  or  in  death,  l)y  their  "  horror  of 
annihilation,"  their  pity  for  Mr.  Atkinson  and  me  in  the  absence 
of  the  " Christian  hope.^^  Mr.  Atkinson  says  " we  have  not  the  fear" 
and,  judging  by  what  we  hear  of  that,  we  may  well  be  content.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  wish  for  more  life,  nor  does  he,  I  l)elieve.  INIoreover, 
I  doubt  wdiether  I  know  any  body  that  does.  I  hioio  there  are 
many  who  do  not.  Often,  now,  when  so  ill  as  to  "  realize  "  vividly 
what  dying  is  like,  I  am  unaware  of  any  movement  of  a  wish  to  live 
longer,  —  either  little  or  much  longer.  I  am  glad  not  to  have  the 
choice  at  this  moment  ;  but  if  I  had,  I  fully  believe  I  should  go  to 
my  grave  at  once,  for  other  people's  sake  more  than  for  my  own, 
but  still  with  every  inclination  on  my  own  part, 

AYhat  would  dear  Lady  Augusta  say,  if  she  knew  what  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you?  She  is  now  only  just  living,  if  alive.  Her  last  hours 
are  honoured  and  praised  as  few  can  be,  for  she  has  rare  strength  and 
sweetness  with  which  to  inspire  her  mourning  husband.  She  ani- 
mates him  for  his  work,  and  talks  it  over  with  him  (his  Eastern 
Church  Lectures),  and  gets  him  to  read  them  to  her  ;  and  this, 
while  she  is  in  a  condition  of  great  suffering,  from  restlessness  and 
helplessness.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  an  immense  comfort  even 
already,  when  one  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  Arthui-'s  widowed 
life 

How  good  of  Mr.  Eobinson  to  send  me  this  gift  !     But  the  first 

VOL.    II. 
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thing  that  £>trikes>  him  when  he  enjoys  any  thing,  is  how  he  can  acUuit 
somebody  eL>e  to  it. 

Only  one  thing  more,  for  I  have  not  sight  or  strength  for  fur- 
ther writing  to-thiy.  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  gootl  and  learned 
Mttgraphical  dictionary.  When  I  was  young,  Gorton's  wa.s  the  estab- 
IIsIhmI  one  ;  then  the  ''Biographic,"  up  to  a  geni'ration  ago.  Now  it 
is  llie  "  Biograi»]iie"'  from  the  "  Penny  Cychtptedia,"  expanded,  corivcted, 
and  comjileted  by  Professor  George  Lord  (South  Carolinian).  It  is  in 
six  volumes,  and  very  valuable.  But  you  seem  to  be  suited.  What  a 
legacy  you  are  giving  to  your  grandchildren  !  —  a  possessitm  for  life. 
Did  I  tell  you  we  think  your  "  Pierpont's-head  "  sonnet  (juite  beauti- 
ful /     We  feel  it  so. 

But  I  must  knit  diligently.  The  Ijaby  has  come  (to  a  friend  of  my 
niece  Harriet)  before  the  blanket  for  the  bassinet  is  ready. 

^ly  dearest  friend,  my  best  love  to  you ! 

Ever  vour 

H.  M. 

Though  so  long  unable  to  leave  her  two  rooms,  she  was  con- 
tin('(l  to  one  but  a  single  fortnight ;  and  rose  and  tlressed,  though 
with  much  etl(jrt,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death.  She  kept 
lier  household  books,  and  gave  directions  for  the  conduct  of  her 
household,  t«j  tlie  last ;  and  they  who  were  then  with  her  tell 
uie  that  she  preserved  through  her  latest  hours  the  infantine 
playfulness  that  was  so  attractive  in  her  earlier  time. 

The  y<jung  friends  ul)Out  her,  amid  all  their  veneration, 
were  ever  encouraged  by  her  kindness  to  the  freest  communica- 
tion, and  never  found  her  fail  to  be  interested  in  their  little  jenx 
(Trsprit,  or  th«'ir  graver  undertakings  ;  and  her  beloved  niece, 
Miss  dane  Martineau,  tells  me  how  cheering  it  was  during  this 
long  tension  of  heart  undergone  for  her  sake,  that  s/ie  was  always 
ready  to  becheert'd  by  their  etforts  to  bring  Ix-lure  lier  dying  eyes 
the  little  sights  oi'  domestic  life  she  had  so  murh  loved.  Every 
thing  gratilied  ami  i)le<ised  her,  from  tin;  wooUendined  basket  of 
ducklings  brought  to  her  bedside  with  a  comic  «|uatrain  in  their 
bills,  to  the  preface  she  undertook  and  accomplished,  with  so  much 
difficulty  on  the  Ivister  Sunday  before  her  d«'ath,  for  her  valued 
young  friend  and  comiKinion,  Miss  fJoodwin,  —  to  an  English 
translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Tauli's  "Life  of  SinKjn  do 
Montfort."     This  was  her  last  elfort.     She  wrote  nothing  after- 
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wards  but  letters  to  her  friends  and  letters  of  introduction  to  her 
American  friends  for  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gledstone,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  European  Federation  for  Social  Purity  and  Political 
Moral  Eeform. 

All  this  while  the  newspapers  of  this  period  from  time  to  time 
chronicled  Mrs.  Martineau's  departing  life  ;  and  none  with  truer 
feeling  than  the  (London)  ''  Leader." 

"  There  is,  we  believe,  not  a  soul  in  this  country  that  would  not  be 
pierced  with  regret  at  hearing  that  the  condition  of  Harriet  Martineau 

is  such  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  her  life  can  last  much  longer 

The  end  may  come  at  any  moment.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in  mention- 
ing the  fact  thus  plainly,  because  no  one  is  more  conscious  of  it  than 
herself ;  and  of  the  number  that  will  be  concerned  there  is  not  one 
that  will  learn  it  with  such  equanimity.  She  has,  we  understand, 
busied  herself  unostentatiously  about  several  final  engagements  ;  has 
exhibited  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  for  even  the  slight  incon- 
veniences that  others  might  suffer  ;  and  awaits  the  event  with  calm- 
ness. The  number  who  regard  her  with  personal  attachment  is  the 
larger  since  her  writing  has  appealed  to  every  class  in  the  country. 
As  the  historian  of  England  during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us,  she 
has  addressed  all  England ;  as  a  political  writer,  she  has  had  influence 
Avith  influential  classes  ;  and  children  love  her  as  a  second  Maria 
Edgevvorth,  with  a  genius  of  a  larger  and  a  more  generous  kind.  She 
has  taught  her  readers  the  beautiful  science  of  bearing  infirmity  and 
suffering  without  losing  dignity  or  regard  for  the  peace  of  others  ;  and 
the  necessary  result  is,  that  the  solicitude  on  her  account  partakes, 
throughout  numerous  classes,  the  feeling  of  personal  affection." 

TO  MRS.  CHAPMAN. 

Ambleside,  May  17,  1876. 
My  DEAREST  Friend,  —  I  must  try  to  keep  up  our  correspondence 
to  the  latest  moment,  however  painful  the  aspect  of  my  letter  may 
be  to  your  eyes.  J tells  me  that  our  last  letter  will  have  pre- 
pared you  for  whatever  we  must  tell  you  now  of  my  condition.  I 
hope  she  is  right,  and  that  it  will  not  overtake  you  with  a  surprise 
if  I  fuid  myself  unable  to  pour  out  as  I  have  always  hitherto  done. 

Dearest  friend,  I  am  very  ill.     I  leave  it  to  J to  show  you  how 

nearly  certain  it  is  that  the  end  of  my  long  illness  is  at  hand.  The 
<lifticulty  and  distress  to  me  are  the  state  of  the  head.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  condition  grows  daily  worse,  so  that  I  am  scarcely  able 
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to  converse  or  to  read,  and  the  cramp  in  the  hands  makes  writing 
(litficult  or  impossible;  so  I  must  try  to  be  content  with  the  few 
lines  I  can  send,  till  the  few  days  become  none.  We  believe  that 
time  to  be  near  ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  about  it. 
My  brain  feels  under  tlie  constant  sense  of  being  not  myself ^  and  the 
introduction  of  tliis  new  fear  into  my  daily  life  makes  each  day  suffi- 
ciently trying  to  justify  the  longing  for  death  which  grows  upon  me 
more  and  more.  I  feel  sure  of  your  sympathy  about  this.  You  enter 
into  my  longing  for  rest,  I  am  certain  ;  and  when  you  hear,  some 
day  soon,  that  I  have  sunk  into  my  long  sleep,  you  will  feel  it  as  the 
removal  of  a  care,  and  as  a  relief  on  my  account. 

On  my  side  I  have  suffered  much  anxiety  on  your  account  ;  and 
if  you  can  tell  me  that  you  are  no  longer  sutiering  physically  under 
the  peculiar  feebleness  that  attends  bronchial  mischief,  you  will  make 
ne  happier  than  any  thing  else  could  make  me.  Farewell  for  to-day, 
learest  friend  !     While  I  live  I  am  your  grateful  and  loving 

11.  M. 


me 


LAST  LETTER   OF  MRS.    MAETINEAU   TO  MR.    ATKINSON. 

Ambleside,  May  19,  1876. 

Dear  Friend,  —  My  niece  J and  also  my  si.ster  have  been 

observing  that  you  ought  to  be  hearing  from  us,  and  have  offeral  to 
write  to  you.  You  will  see  at  once  what  tliis  means  ;  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  I  have  become  so  much  worse  lately  that  we  ought  to  guard 
against  your  being  surprised,  some  day  soon,  by  news  of  my  life 
being  closed.  I  feel  uncertain  about  how  long  I  Tjuiy  live  in  my 
present  state.  I  can  only  follow  the  judgment  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers ;  and  I  see  that  my  household  believe  the  end  to  be  not  far 
off.  1  will  not  trouble  you  with  di.sagreeable  details.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  I  am  in  no  respect  better,  while  all  the  ailments  Jire  on 
tlie  increase.  The  imperfect  heart-action  inmiedialely  afl'ects  the 
brain,  causing  the  suffering  which  is  worse  than  all  other  evils  to- 
gether,—  the  horrid  sensation  of  not  being  quite  myself.  This  strange, 
dreamy  non-recnynitivn  of  myself  comes  on  every  evening,  and  all 
else  is  a  trifle  in  compari.'^on.  Hut  there  is  a  good  deal  more.  Cramps 
in  the  hands  ])revent  writing,',  and  most  other  em])h»yment,  except  at 
intervals,  Inditations  of  dropsy  have  lately  ap])eared  :  and  after  thi.", 
1  need  not  again  tell  you  tliat  I  see  how  fully  my  houseliold  believe 
that  the  end  is  n(»t  far  oH".  Meantime  I  have  no  cares  or  troubles 
beyond  the  bodily  uneasiness,  (which,  however,  I  don't  deny  to  be 
an  evil).     I  cannot  think  of  any  future  as  at  all  probable,  except  the 
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"annihilation"  lioni  which  some  people  recoil  with  so  much  h(Avui: 
I  find  myself  here  in  the  universe,  —  I  know  not  how,  whence,  or 
why.  I  see  every  thing  in  the  universe  go  out  and  disappear,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  not  an  actual  and  entire  death. 
And  for  my  part,  I  have  no  objection  to  such  an  extinction.  I  well 
remember  the  passion  with  which  W.  E.  Forster  said  to  me,  "  I  had 
rather  be  damned  than  annihilated."  If  he  once  felt  five  nunutcs' 
damnation,  he  would  be  thankful  for  extinction  in  preference.  The 
truth  is,  I  care  little  about  it  any  way.  Now  that  the  event  draws 
near,  and  that  I  see  how  fully  my  household  expect  my  death  pretty 
soon,  the  universe  opens  so  widely  before  my  view,  and  I  see  the  old 
notions  of  death  and  scenes  to  follow  to  be  so  merely  human,  —  so 
impossible  to  be  true,  when  one  glances  through  the  range  of  science,  — 
that  I  see  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait,  without  fear  or  hope  or 
ignorant  prejudice,  for  the  expiration  of  life.  I  have  no  wdsh  for  fur- 
ther experience,  nor  have  I  any  fear  of  it.  Under  the  weariness  of 
illness  I  long  to  be  asleep  ;  but  I  have  not  set  my  mind  on  any  state. 
I  wonder  if  all  this  represents  your  notions  at  all.  I  should  think  it 
does,  w^hile  yet  we  are  fully  aware  how  mere  a  glimpse  we  have  of 
the  universe  and  the  life  it  contains. 

Above  all  I  wish  to  escape  from  the  narrowness  of  taking  a  mere 
human  view  of  things,  from  the  absurdity  of  making  God  after  man's 
own  image,  &c. 

But  I  will  leave  this,  beggmg  your  pardon  for  what  may  be  so 
unworthy  to  be  dwelt  on.  How^ever,  you  may  like  to  know  how 
the  case  looks  to  a  friend  under  the  clear  knowledge  of  death  being 
so  near  at  hand.     My  hands  are  cramped,  and  I  must  stop.     My 

sister  is  here  for  the  whole  of  May,  and  she  and  J are  most 

happy  together.  Many  affectionate  relations  and  friends  are  wdlling 
to  come  if  needed  (the  Browns  among  others),  —  if  I  live  beyond  July. 
You  w^ere  not  among  the  Boulogne  theological  petitioners,  I  suppose. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  wse there  ?     I  was  very 

thankful  for  your  last,  though  I  have  said  nothing  about  its  contents. 
If  I  began  that,  I  should  not  know  how  to  stop. 

So  good  by  for  to-day,  dear  friend  ! 

Yours  ever, 

H.  M. 

P.  S.  I  am  in  a  state  of  amazement  at  a  discovery  just  made  ;  I 
have  read  (after  half  a  lifetime)  Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  and 
am  utterly  disappointed  in  it.  The  change  in  my  taste  is  beyond 
accounting  for,  —  almost  beyond  belief. 
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HAilKlET  MAKTINEAU    TU    WM.    LLOYD   GARRISON. 

A.Mni.i:.siDi:,  May  30, 1876. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  When  you  kindly  sent  nie  the  memorial 
Ciinl,  announcing  your  precious  wife's  departure  and  Inirial,  1  a.ske<l 
our  deiir  Mrs.  Chapman  to  thank  you  on  my  hehalt';  and  her  latest 
h'ttt-r  brings  me  your  response.  With  it  cunu's  the  Memoir,  —  the 
picture  of  her  beautiful  life  and  tleath.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to 
you  any  idea  of  the  emotion  excited  in  my  household  by  the  reading 
of  this  narrative  ;  but  I  have  strength  for  no  more  than  a  bare  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  valued  gift,  and  assurance  of  sympathy  under 
the  pain  of  your  bereavement.  What  a  woman  she  was  !  I  am 
thankful  to  have  been  in  Boston  at  the  crisis  which  proved  that  she 
was  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  your  wife. 

I  can  say  no  more.  My  departure  is  evidently  near,  and  I  hold  the 
pen  with  ditliculty. 

Accept  the  sympathy  and  reverent  blessing  of  your  old  friend, 

HARRIET  MAKTINEAU. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Gakkison. 

LAST   LETTER   OF  MRS.   MARTIXEAU   TO   MRS.   CHAPMAN. 

Ambleside,  June  14,  1876. 

Dearest  Friend,  —  We  have  licartily  enjoyed  your  couple  of 
lettei-s,  and  I  enjoy  your  map  of  the  family  property,  and  am 
thankful  that  it  has  come  in  time  for  me  to  re})resent  you,  to  my 
mind's  eye,  in  your  home  locality.  It  is  ]»leasant  that  those  letters 
arrived  on  my  birthday,  June  12,  when  I  was  74. 

This  is  all  the  better  for  this  birthday  being  ccrtainhj  my  last. 

Yes,  my  best  friend !  our  long  and  loving  friendship  lias,  as  to 
intercourse,  reached  its  term,  as  we  both  knew  it  must.  J en- 
gages to  give  you  all  needful  details,  —  to  spare  me  ;  so  I  will  say  no 
more  about  health  matters  than  that,  after  a  constantly  accelerated 
weakness  since  we  wrote  to  you  last,  the  sinking  ha.s  become  so 
shocking  a  sensation  as  to  leave  mr,  at  least,  no  doubt  that  T  am 
dying.  But  I  Itolieve  no  one  questions  the  fact.  Dearest  friend,  you 
will  not  let  this  distress  you  ? 

You  are  too  disinterested  not  to  feel  for  me  the  relief  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  rest,  after  the  weary  piissage  of  the  actual  days.  You  a.sk 
about  Macaulay,  and  you  will  doubtless  see  the  "Life."  Well  I  his 
diary  and  letters  descril>e  my  sen.-ations  as  if  the  symptoms  were  a 
report  of  my  cast^-  prepared  by  a  professional  man. 
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I  find  I  must  be  self-suUiciiig,  for  the  sake  of  ull,  — yourself,  J , 

myself,  —  all  whom  my  life  nearly  concerns,  I  must  not  open  up  any 
springs  of  feeling.  Answering  your  questions  as  to  Macaulay,  —  only 
this  ;  Trevelyan  has  done  his  work  as  well  as  an  adoring  nephew, 
no  more  high-souled  or  deep-hearted  than  his  idol,  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  do  it.  Macaulay  was  a  kindly  natured  man,  gen- 
erous about  not  only  money  but  much  else,  and  of  a  less  vulgar 
aml)ition  than  many  supposed  ;  but  he  was  not  lofty  in  views,  or 
theri^fore  in  aims  ;  and  his  whole  conduct  in  the  matter  of  his  slander 
of  William  Penn  will  besmirch  his  fame  forever.  W.  E.  Forster 
exposed  it,  giving  absolute  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge. 
This  was  done  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  followed  by  others,  from 
other  hands.  Macaulay  gave  no  sort  of  answer,  took  no  sort  of 
notice  ;  and,  in  the  face  of  all  warning  even  from  deputations,  re- 
printed the  calumny  unaltered  in  his  second  and  third  editions !     So 

it  was who  raged  against  me  about  his  "  heart "  !     I  knew 

somebody  did,  but  not  who  it  was.  Lady  Charlotte  Clark  writes 
to  me  in  enthusiasm  about  the  beautiful  "  Life  of  Ticknor,"  begging 
me  to  read  it. 

You  see  I  cannot  write  :  I  will  leave  this  open  for  the  chance  of 
something  better  to-morrow.  O  my  friend,  I  must  not  sink  our 
hearts  by  words  of  farewell  to-day.  To  be  unconsciously  apart  is  an 
easy  matter,  quite  different  from  living  and  yearning  apart.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  first,  that  is,  in  not  living  at  all ;  and  I  am  glad  if  so 
it  is  to  be. 

Thursday,  June  15. 

I  am  glad  that  I  wrote  the  foregoing  while  I  could.  To-day  I  could 
not  ;  but  you  shall  hear  from  one  of  us,  from  The  Knoll,  at  the  usual 
time.  No  duty  more  clear  and  urgent  than  reporting  to  you  your 
loving  friend's  condition.  Till  our  next  greeting,  then,  farewell  !  I 
will  attempt  no  more,  for  you  know  how  entirely  I  am,  as  for  half  a 
lifetime. 

Your  devoted 

H.  M. 

"  The  last  finished  work,"  says  her  niece,  "  was  a  cot  blanket, 
knitted  for  a  neighbour's  baby,  born  on  the  23d  of  January. 
The  baby  was  brought  to  call  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  ^Lirch  17, 
1876,  and  was  carried  into  the  drawing-room  to  be  seen  in  her 
beautiful  cloak  and  hood.  To  the  cape  was  pinned  an  envelope 
containing  a  bent  sixpence,  an  egg,  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  which 
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liad  been  received  at  the  previous  call  ;  the  custom  of  the  vil- 
lage is  for  the  baby  to  have  a  present  of  these  on  its  first  en- 
trance of  a  house,  as  a  greeting  and  token  it  shall  never  want. 
She  admired  the  little  sleepy  face  and  tiny  hand.  She  had  sent 
a  beautiful  note  to  the  mother  (which  will  always  be  treasured) 
wliich  called  forth  a  touching  and  excellent  reply." 

"  Miss  S.  Greg  called  on  Sunday,  June  4  (sister  to  W.  K.  Oreg), 
liardly  expecting  to  see  her,  but  most  anxious  to  make  inquiries, 
told  an  anecdote  which  she  thought  W(ndd  be  of  interest,  said 
she  was  staying  at  the  inn  just  opposite  to  Mr.  King's  (the  doc- 
ttn-'s)  house,  and  from  her  high  window  could  get  a  good  view 
of  the  nursery.  She  remarked,  '  If  I  were  going  to  stay  a  week 
longer,  I  must  have  had  an  introduction  to  that  charming,  fasci- 
nating baby.'  Mrs.  ]\[artineau  t<,>ld  Mr.  K.,  who  took  the  mes- 
sage home  to  his  wife  :  and  in  tliis  way  her  desire  to  make 
all  she  saw  happy  never  failed.  Her  powers  of  grapliic  de- 
scription she  retained  to  the  last.  ^Ir.  King,  who  was  ])restMit 
when  she  gave  an  account  of  the  little  twig  bridge  in  India,  in 
connection  with  Lord  Elgin,  and  the  picture  in  Wilson's  *  Abode 
of  Snow '  (one  of  the  last  books  she  touched),  said,  *  It  made 
me  hot  all  over  ! '     This  was  about  a  fortnight  before  her  death." 

On  Tuesday,  the  Gth  of  June,  came  Mr.  AV.  K.  Forster,  her 
friend  of  so  many  years ;  and,  except  the  household  friends,  he 
was  the  last  who  saw  her  in  life. 
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"  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching 
fortli  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  —  Paul  to  the  Philippians. 

"  Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings  :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  !  " 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Harriet  Martineau  wrote  as  many  as  fifty  biographical 
sketches  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  her  time,  which  at 
their  death  were  published  in  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  authorship 
being  never  divulged.  And  so,  I  doubt  not,  she  thought  her 
similar  sketch  of  herself  would  appear  anonymously.  But  so 
high  was  the  general  estimate  of  her  character  and  services  to 
the  world,  that  no  person  living  would  be  willing  to  assume  the 
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responsibility  of  sucli  an  estimate  uf  tlie  illustrious  dead  ;  and 
on  printing  it  in  the  number  of  the  29tli  of  June,  two  days  after 
her  death,  the  editttr  j.rcfaces  it  thus  :  — 

AN    AL'T(>1U()(;KA1'II1L"    MEMoli:. 

"We  regret  to  announce  the  dwith  of  Harriet  Martineau.  The 
lollowing  memoir,  though  written  in  the  third  person,  was  from  her 
(>\vn  pen.  The  frankness  of  its  self-criticism  makes  it  necessiiry  to 
guard  the  reader  against  confounding  her  own  strict  and  sometimes 
disparaging  judgment  of  herself  with  the  impressions  made  by  her 
u\)nn  others." 

Harriet  ^Martineau  was  born  in  1802,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  where 
the  fii-st  of  the  name  settled  in  1688.  David  Martinwm,  the  earliest 
of  whom  any  record  remains,  was  a  French  Protestant,  who  came 
over  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  married  a  French 
lady,  whose  family  emigrated  in  the  same  ship,  and  pursued  his  pro- 
fession as  a  surgeon  in  Norwich,  where  a  succession  of  surgeons  of  the 
name  existed,  till  the  death  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  Philip 
Meadows  Martineau  (the  uncle  of  Harriet),  in  1828.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  UKjst  eminent  proWncial  surgeon  of  his  day.  The  eldest 
brother  of  Harriet  —  a  man  of  (qualifications  so  high  as  to  promise  to 
sustain  the  honour  of  his  name  and  profession  in  the  old  city  —  died 
bclore  the  age  of  thirty,  and  only  one  meml>er  of  the  family  now 
remains  in  the  city  where  many  generations  grew  up.  Hamet  was 
the  third  daughter,  and  the  sixth  of  eight  children  of  Thomas  Marti- 
neau, who  was  a  manufacturer  of  the  Norwich  staples,  —  bond»azine 
and  camlet.  His  a«xjuaintance  with  Dr.  Parr  was  kept  up  and  sig- 
nalized by  the  gift  of  a  black  camlet  study-gown  every  year  or  so,  a 
piete  of  the  right  length  being  woven  expressly  for  the  doctor  and 
lived  with  due  care. 

There  was  nothing  renunk.iblc  about  the  cliiMliood  and  youth  of 
any  of  Thoma-  MartiiieauV  children,  lujless  in  tin-  case  of  Thomas, 
tlie  eldest  son,  already  n-ferrod  to.  His  scholarshij^  was  of  a  high 
ipialify.  and  his  mind  was  altogether  of  the  rare  ripeness  and  richness 
which  comes  of  the  equable  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  family  story,  in  tho.<^e  days, 
was  the  steady  self-denial.  ;md  clear,  inflexible  purpo.se  with  which 
the  parents  gave  their  chiMren  the  best  education  whiih  they  could, 
bv  all  honourable  means,  command.    In  those  times  of  war  and  middle- 
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clafis  adversity,  the  parents  understood  their  position,  and  took  care 
that  their  children  should  understand  it,  telling  them  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  wealth  for  them,  and  about  an  etj[ual  probaLility  of  a 
competence  or  of  poverty  ;  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  regard  their 
education  as  their  only  secure  portion.  Harriet  came  in  f(jr  her  share 
of  this  advantage,  being  well  furnished  with  Latin  and  French  (to 
which  in  due  time  she  added  Italian  and  German),  and  exercised  in 
composition  as  well  as  reading  in  her  own  language  and  others.  The 
whole  family,  trained  by  parental  example,  were  steady  and  conscien- 
tious workers  ;  but  there  were  no  tokens  of  unusual  ability  in  Harriet 
during  any  part  of  her  childhood  or  youth.  Her  health  was  bad,  her 
tone  of  sjiirits  low,  her  habit  of  mind  anxious,  and  her  habits  of  life 
silent,  and  as  independent  as  they  could  be  under  the  old-fashioned 
family  rule  of  strictness  and  the  strong  hand.  At  her  entrance  upon 
womanhood  a  deafness,  unperceived  during  her  childhood  and  slight 
in  youth,  was  aggravated  by  a  kind  of  accident,  and  became  so  severe 
as  to  compel  (for  other  people's  accommodation  as  well  as  her  own)  the 
use  of  a  trumpet  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  This  misfortune,  no  doubt, 
strengthened  her  habits  of  study,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  mark- 
ing out  of  her  career.  What  other  effects  it  produced  upon  her  she 
has  shown  in  her  "  Letter  to  the  Deaf." 

Her  first  appearance  in  print  was  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens, 
in  a  religious  periodical  ;  the  same  in  which  the  late  Judge  Talfourd 
had  made  his  early  attempts  not  very  long  before.  Not  only  her 
contributions  to  the  "  Monthly  Repository,"  but  her  first  books  ^^■ere 
of  a  religious  character,  her  cast  of  mind  being  more  decidedly  of  the 
religious  order  than  any  other  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  whatever 
might  be  the  basis  and  scope  of  her  ultimate  opinions.  Her  latest 
opinions  were,  in  her  own  view,  the  most  religious,  —  the  most  con- 
genial with  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  rational  department  of  hnniau 
nature.  In  her  youth  she  naturally  wrote  what  she  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe,  and  her  first  work,  "Devotional  Exercises,"  was  thor- 
oughly Unitarian.  Of  this  class,  and  indeed  of  all  her  early  writings, 
the  only  one  worth  mention  is  the  little  volume  "  Traditions  of 
Palestine,"  which  first  fixed  attention  upon  her,  and  made  her  name 
known  in  the  reviews.  There  are  some  even  now  who  prefer  that 
little  volume  to  all  her  other  writings.  Before  it  was  out  its  writer 
had  formed  the  conception  of  the  very  difterent  kind  of  work  which 
at  once  and  completely  opened  her  career,  her  "  Illustrations  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.*  Her  stinudus  in  all  she  wrote,  from  first  to  last,  was 
simply  the  need  of  utterance.     This  need  she  had  gratified  early ;  and 
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those  who  knew  her  best  were  always  awaic  th;it  she  was  not  ambi- 
tious, tlioiiL,'h  she  enjoyed  success,  an<l  lia-l  ]>ii'le  enough  to  have 
surtered  ket-uly  under  faihire.  When,  in  \^±),  <]u'  and  her  sisters 
lost  their  small  fortunes  l»y  the  failure  of  the  liou-r  in  which  tht-ir 
money  was  plaeed,  Harriet  continued  to  wiite  as  she  had  written 
before,  though  under  the  new  liability  of  having  no  money  to  spend 
upon  ventures.  Without  capital,  without  any  literary  connections 
(except  the  editor  of  the  ''  Monthly  Repository"),  without  any  visible 
means  of  accomplishing  her  object,  she  resolve*!  to  bijng  (»ut  a  series 
of"  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy."  confid«'nt  that  the  work  was 
at  that  time  (1831)  very  much  needed  by  the  working-classes,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  persons  who  had  influence  in  the  community,  agitated 
as  it  then  was  l)y  the  Reform  struggle.  That  Reform  struggle  and  the 
approach  of  the  cholera  on  its  fii-st  visit  made  the  booksellers  disinclined 
to  publish  any  thing.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Cradock  had  all  but  con- 
sented to  the  scheme,  and  had  in  fact  engaged  a  stitcher  for  the  monthly 
volumes,  when  they  took  fright  and  drew  back.  Harriet  Martineau's 
forthcoming  Autobiograi)hy  will  of  course  tell  the  story  of  the  struggle 
she  pa.ssed  through  to  get  her  work  publishe(l  in  any  mann.er  and  on  any 
terms.  Almost  every  consideral)le  publisher  had  refused  it ;  the  Diffu- 
sion Society  had  <leclined  it,  on  the  report  of  their  sub-committee  against 
it.  It  api)eared,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  1832,  when  its  writer 
Mas  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  had  nut  with  uniform 
•  liscourageraent,  except  in  her  own  home,  where  her  own  confidence 
that  the  book  would  succeed,  because  it  was  wanted,  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  her  family.  In  a  fortnight  after  the  day  of  [lublication 
her  way  was  open  before  her  for  life.  The  work  reached  a  circulation 
of  about  ten  thousand  in  the  next  few  years.  The  ditficulties  under 
which  it  appeared  prevented  her  being  enrichefl  by  it  ;  and  her  own 
unalterable  view  of  what  it  could  and  what  it  could  not  effect  jtre- 
vented  her  expecting  too  much  from  it,  either  in  regard  to  its  social 
operation  or  its  influence  on  her  own  fame.  The  original  idea  of 
exliibiting  the  great  natural  laws  of  society  by  a  series  of  ]>ictures 
of  selected  social  action  was  a  fortunate  one  ;  and  her  tales  initiated 
a  multitude  of  minds  into  the  conce])tion  of  what  ]»olifical  economy  is, 
ami  of  liow  it  concerns  every  body  living  in  socitty.  Tx-yond  this, 
there  is  no  merit  t»f  a  high  ortler  in  the  work.  It  did  not  ]»relen<l  to 
offer  discoveries,  or  new  applications  or  elucidations  of  ])rior  discov- 
eries. It  poj»ulari/.ed,  in  a  fresh  form,  some  doitrines  and  niany 
truths  long  before  made  ])ublic  l)y  others.  Those  were  the  days  of 
her  success  in  nairative,  in  fiction.     In  about  ten  vears  from  that  time 
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she  had  nearly  ceased  to  write  fiction,  from  simple  inability  to  do  it 
well.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  her  novel  of  "  Deerbrook  "  has  been 
the  most  popular  of  her  works  of  fiction,  though  some  prefer  her 
history  (in  the  form  of  a  romance)  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  ("  The 
Hour  and  the  Man  "),  and  others  again  her  story-l)onk  for  children, 
written  in  illness,  —  "  The  Playfellow."  But  none  of  her  novels  or 
tales  have,  or  ever  had,  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges  (»r  in  her  tnvn,  any 
character  of  permanence.  The  artistic  aim  and  (|Uulitications  were 
absent ;  she  had  no  power  of  dramatic  construction  ;  nw'  the  poetic 
inspiration  on  the  one  hand,  nor  critical  cultivaticjn  on  the  other, 
without  which  no  work  of  the  imagination  can  be  worthy  to  live. 
Two  or  three  of  her  Political  Economy  Tales,  are,  perha[)s,  her  best 
achievement  in  fiction,  —  her  doctrine  furnishing  the  plot  Avhich  she 
was  unable  to  create,  and  the  brevity  of  space  duly  lestricting  the 
indulgence  in  detail  which  injured  her  longer  narratives,  and  ^t  last 
warned  her  to  leave  oft'  writing  them.  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that 
her  ov/n  condemnation  anticipated  that  of  the  puLlic.  To  the  end  of 
her  life  she  was  subject  to  solicitations  to  write  more  novels  and  more 
tales  ;  but  she  for  the  most  part  remained  steady  in  her  refusal.  Her 
three  volumes  of  "  Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales  "  and  a  few  stories  in 
"  Household  Words,"  written  at  the  express  and  earnest  request  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  with  little  satisfaction  to  herself,  are  her  latest 
efi'orts  in  that  direction.* 

Her  popularity  was,  however,  something  extraordinary  during 
the  appearance  of  her  "  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy."  It  was 
presently  necessary  for  her  to  remove  to  London,  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  sources  of  information  rendered  indispensable  by  the  success 
of  her  scheme  and  the  extension  of  her  influence.  She  lived  in  a 
lodgmg  in  Conduit  Street  for  some  months,  till  her  mother  joined  her 
in  London.  Their  house  was  in  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster  ;  and 
there  they  lived  till  a  serious  and  long  illness  compelled  Harriet 
Martineau  to  leave  London,  to  which  she  never  returned  as  a  resi- 
dent. On  her  first  taking  up  her  abode  there  many  foolish  stories 
were  afloat  about  the  origin  of  her  series,  and  the  aid  she  received  in 
it  from  Lord  Brougham  and  others.  The  facts  were  that  the  enter- 
prise was  wholly  her  own,  and  the  execution  of  it  also  ;  and  that 
Lord  Brougham  in  particular  knew  nothing  whatever  about  her  or 

*  After  tlie  above  was  iu  the  drawer  of  tlie  "  Daily  News  "  office,  she  wrote 
.some  liistorical  fiction  for  "  Once  a  Week"  against  her  own  jiulgnient,  and  only 
to  gratify  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Lucas,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  "  Once  a 
Week." 
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her  work  till  his  secretaiy  sent  him  the  first  five  numbers  half  a  year 
alter  the  publication  l^egau.  His  lordship's  first  thought  was  to 
engage  her  assistance  in  iUustrating  the  evils  of  the  old  poor-law  and 
the  intended  provisions  of  the  new  ;  and  her  four  litth-  volumes  on 
the  iK)or-hiws  appeared  (hiring  the  puldication  of  her  larger  work. 
Tlie  two  years  whicli  followed  her  fir^t  great  success  were  the  busiest 
of  a  busy  life.  All  advocates  of  all  schemes  applied  to  her  for  co- 
operation. She  was  plunged'at  once  into  such  a  social  whirl  that  she 
dined  out  every  day  but  Sundays.  New  luateiial  for  her  work  was 
always  accumulating  on  her  hands  ;  an<l  bt-sides  the  production  of 
om-  nundter,  and  occasionally  two,  of  her  little  volumes  per  month, 
she  liad  an  unmanageiilde  amount  of  correspondence  always  pressing 
ui)on  her.  It  was  at  that  time  that  she  formed  the  habit  which  she 
( ontinued  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  —  of  sitting  uj*  late,  while  going  on 
t(»  rise  early.  She  took,  on  an  average,  five  hours  or  five  and  a  half 
of  sleep,  going  to  bed  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  being  at  her 
breakfast  at  half  past  seven,  to  save  the  precious  morning  hours  for 
her  most  serious  business.  Such  was  her  practice,  with  few  intervals, 
to  the  date  of  her  last  ilbiess. 

Before  the  puldication  of  her  work  was  completed  she  had  sailed 
for  America,  At  first  her  object  was  simply  to  travel  for  the  sake  of 
recreation  and  repose  ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Lortl  Henley, 
she  turned  her  face  in  the  direction  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
examine  some  points  of  social  policy  and  morals,  honourable  to  the 
Americans  and  worthy  of  our  emulation,  but  generally  overlooked 
by  Eur()i>ean  travellers  who  go  to  amuse  themselves  and  return  to 
•  [ui/..  She  hojH'd  to  learn  some  secrets  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  crinnnals,  the  insane,  and  other  unha])]>y  classes,  and  in  the  ditlu- 
sion  ol'  education.  She  succeede<l  in  liei-  aims  in  some  measure  ;  but 
tlie  interest  of  the  antislaAery  question  just  at  that  time  absorbed 
every  other.  She  arrived  just  at  the  culmination  of  that  reign  of 
terror  wliieli  she  des(ril)e(l  after  her  return  in  the  "Westminster 
Review,"  in  th«'  narrative  entitled  "Tlie  Martyr  Age  of  the  I'nited 
States,"  which  was  reprinted  as  a  ]>am]>hlet,  an«l  by  which  the  nature 
and  siu:nili«;tnce  of  tlie  antislavny  movement  in  America  (where  it 
involved  tlie  entire  ])oliti(al  and  jM-isonal  lilu-rty  (»f  every  citizen) 
weie  first  ma<le  known  in  this  country.  Harriet  Martineau,  received 
with  unl)ounded  hosjiitality  and  unmeasured  fiatteries.  though  known 
to  liave  written  an  antislavery  story  in  her  series,  was  not  converted 
to  the  Anieriian  view,  as  had  been  hoped  and  expected.  Under 
lircumstances  in  which  she  had  no  choice  but  to  speak  out  she  con- 
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demiied  slavery  and  its  political  coiisecj[ueiices  as  before  ;  and,  for 
some  months  preceding  her  return,  she  was  subjected  to  insult  and 
injury,  and  was  even  for  some  weeks  in  danger  of  her  life  while 
travelling  where  the  tar-barrel,  the  cowhide,  and  the  pistol  were  the 
regimen  prescribed  for  and  applied  to  abolitionists,  and  threatened 
especially  in  her  case.  In  her  books  upon  America  she  said  little  or 
nothing  of  her  personal  share  in  the  critical  troubles  of  the  time, 
because  her  purpose  was,  not  to  interest  the  public  in  her  adven- 
tures, but  to  exhibit,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  the  actual  con- 
dition, of  society  in  the  United  States.  Its  treatment  of  herself  is 
rather  a  topic  for  her  Autobiography,  and  there,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
found. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  she  returned  to  England  in  August, 
1836,  and  early  in  the  next  spring  she  published  ''  Society  in  America." 
Her  own  opinion  of  that  work  changed  much  for  the  Avorse  before 
her  death.  It  was  written  while  she  was  in  the  full  flow  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  theoretical  American  statesmen  of  that  time,  who  were 
all  d  lyriori  political  philosophers  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  like  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her  intercourse  with 
these  may  be  traced  in  the  structure  and  method  of  observation  of 
her  book,  and  her  comj^anionship  with  the  adorers  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  in  her  style.  Some  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  United  States 
have  declared  that  there  is  no  error  in  her  account  of  the  political 
structure  and  relations  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  of  that 
country  ;  and  the  book  contains  the  only  account  we  have  of  the 
condition  of  slavery,  and  of  the  country  under  it,  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  abolition  movement.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  not 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Harriet  Martineau's  writings,  either  in  re- 
gard to  moral  or  artistic  taste.  It  is  full  of  affectations  and  preach- 
ments, and  it  marks  the  highest  point  of  the  metaphysical  period  of 
her  mind.  Little  as  she  valued  the  second  work  on  America  — 
"  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel "  —  which  she  %vrote  at  the  request  of 
her  publishers,  to  bring  into  use  her  lighter  observations  on  scenery 
and  manners,  it  was  more  creditable  to  her  mood,  and  perhaps  to  her 
powers,  than  the  more  ambitious  work.  The  American  abolitionists, 
then  in  the  early  days  of  their  action,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  the 
parts  of  these  two  works  which  relate  to  the  slave  institutions  of 
their  country,  and  sowed  it  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  virulence 
with  which  the  Southern  press  denounces  her  to  this  day,  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  seems  to  show  that  her 
representations  were  not  lost  on  the  American  public.     If  they  are 
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(•peruting  at  the  end  of  :>u  many  years,  tbc-ic  must  be  truth  in  theiu. 
I'liough  the  cu.stouuiry  dispeiisei-s  of  hospitiility  in  the  United  States 
passed  from  the  extreme  of  courtesy  to  that  of  rudeness  to  the  trav- 
lUer,  slie  formed  valualde  friendshijjs  in  that  country  which  lasted 
as  long  as  her  life.  Her  connection  with  the  interests  of  America 
remained  a  close  one,  and  its  political  course  was  a  subject  of  action 
to  a  late  period,  and  of  study  to  the  last. 

In  the  interval  between  her  return  from  America  and  her  leaving 
London  —  somewhat  less  than  three  years  —  she  wrote  "How  to 
Observe  Morals  and  Manners,"  a  volume  of  a  series  published  by 
Mr.  Knight,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Delabeche's  "  How  to  01)serve 
CJeology"  was  the  opening  volume  ;  a  few  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"  Guide  to  Service,"  issued  also  by  Mr.  Knight ;  and  her  novel  "  Deer- 
brook."  The  "Guides  to  Service"  were  originated  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  with  the  object  chiefly  of  training  the  ideas  of  chil- 
dren, especially  in  the  workhouse  schools,  for  the  occupation  of  their 
lives.  Harriet  Martineau  agreed  to  write  the  model  number,  pro- 
vided she  might  take  the  "  Maid-of-all-Work  "  for  her  subject  ;  which 
she  tlid,  with  the  amusing  result  that  at  various  turns  of  her  life 
afterwards  she  was  met  by  the  popular  l)elief  that  she  had  herself 
been  a  maid-of-all-work  ;  a  mistake  which  she  regarded  with  some 
comi>lacency  whenever  she  encountered  it.  The  other  volumes  of 
the  Series  written  by  her  are  the  "  Dressmaker "  (in  which  she  had 
some  technical  assistance  from  a  professional  person),  the  "House- 
maid," and  the  "  Lady's  Maid." 

On  the  puldication  of  "  Deerbrook,"  in  A]»ril,  1839,  she  went  abroad 
with  a  party  of  friends,  partly  to  escort  an  invalid  cousin,  and  partly 
f(jr  rest  and  refreshment  to  herself.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  her  own  illness  ;  and  she  was  brought  home  on  a  couch  from 
Venice  in  June,  in  a  state  of  health  so  hopeless  that  she  left  London 
and  settled  herself  at  Tynemouth,  on  the  Northumberland  coast, 
within  reach  of  family  care  and  tendance.  There  she  remained,  a 
prisoner  to  the  couch,  till  the  close  of  1S44.  During  her  illness  she 
\NTote  her  second  novel  ("  Tlie  Hour  and  the  ^Lln"),  the  four  volumes 
..r  .liildren's  tales  called  "The  Playfellow,"  and  "Life  in  the  Sick- 
Ivooni;"  originating  also,  in  concert  wiib  the  ]»resent  Countess  of 
KIgin  and  Mr.  Knight,  the  series  since  so  well  known  as  "The 
Weekly  Volume,"  Of  her  recovery  the  public  heard  at  the  time 
much  more  than  she  desired  an<l  apjiroved.  At  the  instigation  of 
several  of  her  friends,  and  especially  of  her  medical  attendant,  she 
made  trial  of  mesmerism,  for  the  i)urpose  of  obtaining  some  release 
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from  the  use  of  opiates.  To  her  own  surprise  and  that  of  others,  the 
treatment  procured  her  a  release  from  the  disease  itself,  from  which 
several  eminent  medical  men  had  declared  recovery  to  he  impossihlc. 
In  five  months  she  was  ])erfectly  well.  Meantime,  doctors  and 
strangers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  rushed  into  })rint, 
without  her  countenance  or  her  knowledge ;  and  the  amount  of 
misrepresentation  and  mischief  soon  became  so  great  as  to  compel  her 
to  tell  the  story  as  it  really  happened.  The  commotion  was  just 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  usual  reception  of  new 
truths  in  science  and  the  medical  art.  That  she  recovered  when  she 
ought  to  have  died  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  According  to  the 
doctors  who  saw  her  enter  society  again  from  the  beginning  of  1845, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  infatuation,  and,  being  as  ill  as  ever  in  reality, 
would  sink  down  in  six  months.  When,  instead  of  so  sinking  down, 
she  rode  on  a  camel  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  and  on  horseback  to 
Damascus,  they  said  she  had  never  been  ill.  To  the  charge  that 
it  had  been  "all  imagination,"  her  reply  was  that,  in  that  case,  it  w;;s 
the  doctor's  imagination  and  not  hers  that  was  involved  ;  for  they 
had  told  her,  and  not  she  them,  what  and  how  serious  her  illness  was. 
To  the  friends  who  blamed  her  for  publishing  her  experience  before 
the  world  was  ripe  for  it,  her  reply  was,  first,  that  she  had  no  option  ; 
and  next,  that  it  is  hard  to .  see  how  the  world  is  to  get  ripened 
if  experimenters  in  new  departments  of  natm-al  philosophy  conceal 
their  experience.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness —  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  mesmerism  as  a  curative  agent, 
and  especially  the  restoration  of  several  cases  like  her  own  —  abun- 
dantly compensated  Harriet  Martineau  for  an  amount  of  insult  and 
ridicule  which  would  have  been  a  somewhat  unreasonable  penalty  on 
any  sin  or  folly  which  she  could  have  committed.  As  a  penalty  on 
simply  getting  well  when  she  was  expected  to  die,  the  infliction  was 
a  curious  sign  of  the  times. 

Being  free  to  choose  her  place  of  abode,  on  her  recovery,  her  friends 
universally  supposed  she  would  return  to  London  and  its  literary 
advantages  and  enjoyments.  But  literature,  though  a  precious  luxury, 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the  daily  bread  of  her  life.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  be  happy,  or  in  the  best  way  useful,  if  the  de- 
clining years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  lodgings  in  the  morning  and 
drawing-rooms  in  the  evening.  A  quiet  home  of  her  own,  and  some 
few  dependent  on  her  for  their  domestic  welfare,  she  believed  to  be 
essential  to  every  true  woman's  peace  of  mind  ;  and  she  chose  her 
plan  of  life  accordingly.     Meaning  to  live  in  the  country,  she  chose 
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the  most  l»eautiful,  an«l  settled  at  the  L;ike8.  She  bought  a  held 
near  Ambleside,  opposite  Fox  How,  and  about  a  mile  from  Rydal 
Mount.  She  built  a  house,  and  tried  her  liand  successfully  on  the 
smallest  of  farms,  —  a  farm  of  two  acres.  She  set  on  foot  some  reme- 
tlial  schemes  applicalde  to  local  misdiiefs  ;  and  by  degrees  found 
herself  pledged  to  a  ])ractice  of  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  every 
winter  to  the  mechanics  of  the  little  town  and  their  families.  She 
aii«l  they  were  so  well  ac([uainted,  that  there  was  nothing  odd  in 
tills  in  their  view,  and  no  strangers  were  admitted,  nor  even  the 
gentry  of  the  jdace,  for  want  of  room.  Her  sultjects  were  Sanitiiry 
Principles  and  Practice,  the  History  of  England,  the  History  of  North 
America,  and  the  Scenes  of  her  Eastern  Travel.  In  her  Ambleside 
home  she  lived  for  ten  years  of  health  and  of  happiness,  which,  a.s 
she  was  wont  to  say,  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

At  various  times  since  1832  she  had  been  sounded  about  accepting 
a  ] tension  on  the  Civil  List  ;  and  she  had  repeatedly  replied  by 
objecting  to  receive  one.  Her  objections  remained  in  full  force  when 
Lord  Melbourne  made  an  express  offer  to  her  of  a  pension  of  £  150, 
to  be  increa.sed  as  circumstances  permitted,  as  his  last  act  before  going 
out  of  power  in  1841.  Lord  Melbourne  was  aware  that  she  had 
invested  her  spare  earnings  in  a  deferred  annuity,  and  that  while 
hopelessly  ill  she  was  very  poor.  Her  objections,  however,  bore  no 
relation  to  this  cla.ss  of  considerations.  Her  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  without  her  knowledge,  and  it 
speaks  for  itself.  Not  the  less  for  this  was  she  misundei-stootl. 
X(jthing  was  further  from  her  thoughts  than  passing  condemnation 
on  the  literary  jiensioners  of  the  time.  They  must  judge  for  them- 
Belves,  and  their  position  was  different.  It  was  a  matter  of  feeling 
with  her  (piile  as  much  as  of  principle  ;  an<l  she  would  have  thank- 
fully received  any  acknowledgment  of  i>ast  laljours  which  might  have 
been  decreed,  otherwise  than  through  a  method  of  favouritism.  She 
felt  that,  once  under  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
minister,  .she  couM  never  again  feel  ])erfectly  free  on  political  ([Ucs- 
ti(jns,  though  Lord  Melbourne  generously  deprecated  any  such  con- 
clusion. As  it  ha])pened,  she  did  very  well  without  the  money,  and 
she  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  which  she  could 
hardly  have  done  while  in  receij)t  of  a  pension. 

Tliis,  the  bulkiest  of  her  works  and  the  most  laborious,  was  uiidtr- 
taken  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who  had  himself  written 
the  first  few  chapters,  then  de|)Uted  the  work  to  another,  and  pres- 
ently found  it  at  a  stand      Harriet  Martineau  had  no  idea  whatever 
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whether  she  could  write  history  ;  but,  on  Mr.  Knight's  pressing  his 
request,  she  went  to  work  in  August,  1848,  and  completed  the  work 
(after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks)  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  The  intro- 
ductory volume  was  wiitten  in  1850,  also  at  Mr.  Knight's  solicitation. 
"Without  taking  the  chronicle  form  this  history  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  cast  in  the  ultimate  form  of  perfected  history. 
All  that  can  be  done  with  contemporary  history  is  to  collect  and 
methodize  the  greatest  amount  of  reliable  facts  and  distinct  impres- 
sions, to  amass  sound  material  for  the  veritable  historian  of  a  future 
day,  —  so  consolidating,  assimilating,  and  vivifying  the  structure  as  to 
do  for  the  future  writer  precisely  that  which  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  oblivion  which  creeps  over  all  transactions  must  prevent  his 
doing  for  himself.  This  auxiliary  usefulness  is  the  aim  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  history  ;  and  she  was  probably  not  mistaken  in  hoping 
for  that  much  result  from  her  labour.  It  rendered  her  a  personal  ser- 
vice which  she  had  not  anticipated.  There  was  an  impression  abroad 
of  her  being  a  sort  of  demagogue  or  dangerous  Radical,  though  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  her  writings  could  have  originated  such  an  im- 
pression. The  history  dispelled  it  thoroughly  ;  and  if  it  proved  that 
she  belonged  to  no  party,  it  showed  that  it  was  not  because  she  tran- 
scended the  extremes  of  all. 

The  work  which  she  published  on  her  return  from  her  Eastern 
travels,  which  she  enjoyed  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Y. 
Yates,  of  Liverpool,  had  show^i  that  she  was  no  longer  a  Unitarian 
nor  a  believer  in  revelation  at  all.  "  Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past," 
exhibits  the  history  and  generation  of  the  four  great  faiths  —  the 
Egyptian,  the  Jewdsh,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan — as  they 
appear  when  their  birthplaces  are  visited  in  succession.  She  had 
passed  from  the  Nile  to  Sinai ;  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
and  Lebanon.  The  work  in  which  she  gave  out  her  views  on  her 
return  ranks,  on  the  whole,  as  the  best  of  her  writings  ;  and  her  rep- 
utation assumed  a  new,  a  graver,  and  a  broader  character  after  its 
appearance.  It  was  followed  in  1851  by  a  volume  which,  though  not 
for  the  most  part  written  by  her,  was  of  her  procuring  and  devising. 
She  took  the  reponsibility  of  the  ''Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's 
Nature  and  Development,"  which  were  for  the  greater  part  w^ritten 
by  her  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  reply  to  the  short  letters  of  her  own 
which  occupy  a  small  proportion  of  the  book.  This  book  brought 
upon  its  writers,  as  was  inevitable,  the  imputation  of  atheism  from 
the  multitude  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  popular  and  the 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  —  between  the  disbelief  in  the  popu- 
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lar  theolog}^  which  has  caused  a  long  series  of  religious  men  to  be 
called  atheints.  and  the  disbelief  in  a  Fii-st  Cause,  —  a  disbelief  which 
is  expressly  disclaimed  in  the  book.  A  full  account  of  Harriet  Marti- 
neau's  taith  ;uul  ])liilosophy  will  of  course  be  found  in  her  forthcoming 
Autobiogr;ii)hy,  where  it  is  more  in  place  than  here.  As  to  the  conse- 
([uences  of  such  an  expression  of  them,  they  were  somewhat  diflerent 
from  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  reception  of  the  vol- 
ume disclosed  some  curious  social  facts,  revealing  to  its  authors  an 
altogether  unexpected  proportion  between  the  receivers  and  repu- 
diators  of  dogmatic  theology  in  this  country.  What  is  called  "  the 
entire  periodical  press  "  condemned  the  book,  without,  however,  in 
any  one  case  meeting  its  argument  or  recognizing  its  main  subject  ; 
and  yet  was  it  excellently  received  and  widely  sympathized  with. 
Every  body  supposed  that  its  authors  would  be  ruined,  excluded  from 
society,  stopped  in  their  work,  and  so  forth.  But  the  actual  result 
was  that  this  open  avowal  of  heretical  opinion  made  all  the  relations 
of  life  sounder  than  they  had  ever  been.  As  Harriet  Martineau  de- 
clared, it  dissolved  all  false  relations  and  confirmed  all  true  ones. 
At  no  time  of  her  life  was  she  more  occupied,  more  prosperous,  so 
cheered  by  sympathy,  or  so  thoroughly  happy,  as  during  the  interval 
between  the  publication  of  that  book  and  the  close  of  her  labours. 

Besides  some  small  works,  such  as  "  Guides  to  the  Lakes,"  it  re- 
mained for  her  to  bring  out  two  of  more  general  importimce,  —  her 
volume  on  "  Household  Education,"  which  is  more  popular  than 
almost  any  of  her  works,  and  her  condensation  of  Comte's  "  Positive 
Philosophy."  The  story  of  the  intention  and  achievement  of  that  work 
is  told  in  its  prefaces.  Begun  in  1852,  it  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1853,  and  appeared  in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  her 
last  considerable  work  ;  and  there  is  no  other,  perhaps,  which  so  well 
manifests  the  real  character  of  her  ability  and  proi)er  direction  of  her 
inlluence,  —  as  far  as  each  wt'ut.  Her  original  power  was  nothing 
more  than  was  due  to  earnestness  and  intellectual  clearness  within  a 
certain  range.  With  small  imaginative  and  suggestive  ])owers,  and 
therefore  nothing  a])proachiiig  to  genius,  she  could  see  clearly  what 
she  did  see,  and  give  a  clear  expression  to  what  she  had  to  «iy.  In 
short,  she  could  jtopularize,  while  she  could  neither  discover  nor  in- 
vent. She  could  sympathize  in  other  peo])le's  views,  and  was  too 
facile  in  doing  so  ;  and  she  could  obtain  and  keep  a  tirm  grasp  of  her 
own,  and,  moreover,  she  could  make  them  imderstood.  The  function 
<»f  her  life  was  to  do  this,  and,  in  as  far  as  it  was  done  diligently  and 
honestly,  her  life  was  of  use,  how«-ver  far  its  achievements  may  have 
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fallen  short  of  expectations  less  moderate  than  her  own.  Her  duties 
and  her  business  were  sulhciciit  for  the  peace  and  the  desires  of  her 
mind.  She  saw  the  human  race,  as  she  believed,  advancing  under 
the  law  of  progress  ;  she  enjoyed  her  share  of  the  experience,  and  had 
no  ambition  for  a  larger  endowment,  or  reluctance  or  anxiety  about 
leaving  the  enjoyment  of  such  as  she  had. 

From  the  early  part  of  1852  she  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
"  Daily  News,"  and  her  "  Letters  from  Ireland  "  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  were  written  for  this  paper.  As  her  other  works  left  her  hands 
the  connection  with  the  paper  became  closer,  and  it  was  never  inter- 
rupted except  for  a  few  months  at  the  beginning  of  her  last  illness, 
when  all  her  strength  was  needed  for  her  Autobiography.  When  she 
had  finished  that  task  she  had  the  work  printed,  and  the  engravings 
prepared  for  it  under  her  own  supervision,  partly  to  avoid  delay  in  its 
appearance  (because  any  good  that  it  could  do  would  be  best  done 
immediately  after  her  death),  but  chiefly  to  spare  her  executors  all 
responsibility  about  publishing  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Me- 
moir. Her  last  illness  was  a  time  of  quiet  enjoyment  to  her,  soothed 
as  it  was  by  family  and  social  love,  and  care,  and  sympathy,  and, 
except  for  one  heart-grief,  —  the  loss  in  1864  of  her  niece  Maria,  who 
was  to  her  as  a  daughter,  —  free  from  anxiety  of  every  kind,  and 
amused  by  the  constant  interest  of  regarding  life  and  its  aff'airs  from 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  of  existence.  Her  disease  was  deterioration 
and  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  fatal  character  of  which  was  discov- 
ered in  January,  1855.  She  declined  throughout  that  and  subsequent 
years,  and  died  — 

c 

—  And  died  in  the  summer  sunset  of  her  home  amid  the 
Westmoreland  mountains,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1876,  after 
twenty-one  more  diligent,  devoted,  suffering,  joyful  years,  —  at- 
tended by  the  family  friends  she  most  loved,  and.  in  possession 
of  all  her  mental  powers  up  to  the  last  expiring  day ;  aged 
seventy-four  years. 

If,  instead  of  dying  so  slowly,  she  had  died  as  she  could 
have  wished  and  thought  to  have  done,  without  delay,  what  a 
treasure  of  wise  counsels,  what  a  radiance  of  noble  deeds,  what  a 
spirit  of  love  and  of  poAver,  what  brave  victorious  battle  to  the 
latest  hour  for  all  things  good  and  true,  had  been  lost  to  poster- 
ity !  What  an  example  of  more  than  resignation,  of  that  ready, 
glad  acceptance  of  a  lingering  and  painful  death  which  made  the 
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sight  a  blessinL^'  to  every  witness,  had  been  lust  to  the  surviving 
generation  ! 

During  all  the  last  (tiie  and-twenty  years  death  was  the  idea 
most  familiar  and  m<'st  wrlcome.  It  was  sjioken  of  and  provided 
lor  witli  an  easy  fncclum  that  I  never  saw  aj)])roached  in  any 
other  home,  yet  she  never  exjjressed  a  wish  respecting  a  place  of 
burial.  J^ut  a  few  days  before  her  death,  when  asked  if  she 
wuuhl  be  laiil  in  the  burial-place  of  her  family,  she  assented  ;  and 
she  lies  with  her  kindred,  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Birmingham. 

The  grave  beai-s  this  record  :  — 

ELIZABETH    MARTINEAU 

WIDOW    OF   THE    LATE 

M'   THOMAS   MARTINEAU 

OF  Norwich 

Born  October  S""  1771 

Died  Augu.st  26*  1848 

also  her  grand-daughter 

MARIA   MARTINEAU 

Daughter  of  ROBERT  and  JANE  MARTINEAU 

Born  August  27""  1827 

Died  February  29*  1864 

ROBERT   MARTINEAU 
Born  at  Norwich  August  lO*  1798 
Died  at  Edgbaston  June  17*  1870 

also 
JANE  MARTINEAU 

«is  widow 

Born  June  6*  1793 

Died  MARm  20^  1874 

A  LS( » 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU 

daughter  of 

THOMAS  and  ELIZABETH   MARTINEAU 

Born  at  Norwich  June  12*  1802 

Died  at  Ambleside  June  27*  1876 
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"  They  take  thee  for  their  mother; 
And  every  day  do  homage  to  thy  grave." 

Shakespeare, 

Paixful  as  blame  was  to  Harriet  Martineau,  eulogy  was  more 
distasteful  still.  Truth  will  not,  however,  allow  all  omission  of 
the  general  expression  of  high  estimation  which  found  utterance 
at  her  death.  Admiration  has  been  called  the  disease  of  biogra- 
phers ;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  disease  would  be  not  to 
admire,  it  is  of  happ}^  augury  to  find  a  healthful  appreciation  in 
the  world  at  large,  that  she  has  so  signally  served.  But  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  personal  friends  by  whom  she  was  so 
reverenced  and  beloved. 

Mr.  Garrison  writes  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Chapman  :  — 

"  .  .  .  .  Yes,  since  you  desire  it,  make  any  use  of  my  letter  to  Miss 
Jane  Martineau  that  you  may  think  proper,  though  the  tribute  con- 
tained therein  to  her  aunt  is  all  too  brief,  and  wholly  inadequate.  I 
have  no  copy  of  what  I  wrote  ;  but  if  you  deem  it  right  and  fitting,  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  see  it  in  print,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  connection  with  other  testimonies. 

"  Enclosed  is  my  last  letter  from  Harriet  Martineau.  You  will  see 
by  the  date  that  it  was  written  but  a  comparatively  few  days  before 
her  translation  ;  and  was  probably,  therefore,  one  of  her  very  latest 
efforts  at  writing.  How  serene  and  prophetic  is  the  sentence,  '  My 
departure  is  evidently  near' !  How  kind  and  sympathetic  the  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings  in  view  of  my  own  bereavement !  This  letter  is  so 
exceptional  in  its  purport,  containing  nothing  she  would  object  to  any 
one  seeing  or  reading,  that  I  think  you  may  feel  entire  liberty  in  the 
use  of  it.  It  reveals  her  tender,  womanly  nature  to  the  last ;  and 
shows  with  what  calmness  she  contemplated  her  speedy  dissolution. 
Nay,  what  had  she  to  apprehend  ?  " 
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His  letter  to  Miss  Jane  Martineau,  which  Mr.  Garrison  gives 
permission  to  print,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Boston,  July  i,  1876. 

Dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  On  ivtuniing  home  recently  from  a 
visit  to  our  great  Centennial  Expositi<jn  at  riiiladclpljia,  I  found 
a  letter  from  your  estinial)le  aunt,  dated  May  3(>,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  little  memorial  volume  from  me,  pertaining  to  the  death 
of  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  and  expressing  the  tenderest  sympathy 
and  the  kindest  personal  regard,  and  concluding  as  follows  :  "  I 
can  say  no  more.  My  dejiarture  is  evidently  near,  and  I  hold  the 
pen  with  dithculty.  Accept  the  reverent  Idessing  of  ycnir  old  friend, 
Harriet  Martineau."  Gratifted  as  I  was  to  receive  that  last  precious 
token  of  her  affectionate  remembrance,  I  felt  to  regret  that  she  should 
have  made  the  effort  to  write  it,  as  I  had  long  been  aware  of  her  great 
jthysical  prostration,  and,  in  consequence,  neither  anticipated  nor  de- 
sired any  such  acknowle<lgment,  needing  no  assurance  of  her  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  my  stricken  condition,  l^ut  though  she  referred  to 
the  time  of  her  own  departure  as  near  at  hand,  she  had  been  so  long 
apparently  "  hovering  on  the  brink,"  and  her  handwriting  was  so 
firm  and  legible,  I  did  not  feel  specially  ai>prehensive  in  regard  to 
her  case,  Init  hoped  her  prophetic  impression  might  prove  erroneous. 
To  my  grief,  if  not  surprise,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  send  her  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes,  a  telegraphic  ann(»uncement  of  her  deceii.se 
appeared  in  our  daily  newspapers,  but  giving  no  particulars. 

As  was  said  of  old,  "  Know  ye  not  that  a  great  man  and  a  prince 
has  this  day  fallen  in  Israel  ?"  so  it  may  be  asked  with  e(pial  empha- 
sis in  her  case,  "  Know  ye  not  that  one  of  the  noblest  women  of  the 
ciirth  has  passed  away?"  Indeed,  the  civilized  world  will  need  no 
such  interrogation  ;  for  the  fame  of  her  literary  genius,  her  philo- 
sophic grasp  of  mind,  her  politico-econoniical  insight,  her  statesman- 
like sagacity,  her  sohd  understanding  .iml  well-balanced  faculties,  her 
world-embracing  synii)athy  with  sufferin:;  humanity,  her  fearless  ad- 
vocacy of  the  right  against  popular  oitini.»n,  her  comprehensive  and 
varied  knowled^je,  her  untrammelled  utterance  of  her  hiniest  convic- 
tions however  deemed  or  denoiuicfil  as  heretical,  has  hnv^  since  "rung 
fioin  side  to  side."  Never  shall  1  cejise  to  remember  with  gratitude 
ami  admiration  the  sublinn?  exemplification  of  her  great  character 
when  she  was  in  this  country  in  tli  •  y<Mr  183.'),  the  most  odious  and 
the  most  ])erilous  ju-riod  of  the  aniislavery  stru,i;j.;le,  when  any  sym- 
pathy evinced  for  it,  no  matter  h<nv  distinguished  the  sympathizer, 
waa   sure  to  be  followed  by  social  ostracism  and  i)ublic  contempt 
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She  might  have  plausibly  pursued  a  non-committal  policy  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  a  transient  visitor  from  a  foreign  land,  and  it 
was  a  matter  that  was  so  interwoven  with  the  politics  and  religion 
of  the  country,  nay,  with  the  very  structure  of  the  American  Union 
itself,  that  it  did  not  become  her  to  meddle  therewith  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  a  soul  like  hers  to  resort  to  any  such  subterfuge.  She 
met  the  issue  modestly,  bravely,  uncompromisingly.  What  it  cost 
her  for  the  time  being  you  well  know.  But  the  service  she  rendered 
to  the  antislavery  cause  was  inestimable. 

I  am  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  lier  fur  the  steadfast  c(uuite- 
nance  she  gave  to  me  in  that  dark  hour,  and  the  unfaltering  friend- 
ship with  which  she  honoured  me  to  the  close  of  her  remarkable 
life. 

Yours  in  deepest  sympathy, 

WILLIAM   LLOYD   GARRISON. 

This  is  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
Would  that  our  career  had  been  more  worthy  of  us ! 

LETTER    FROM    MISS    NIGHTINGALE    TO    MISS    JANE    S. 

MARTINEAU. 

June  29,  1876. 

Dear  Miss  MartinExVU,  —  The  shock  of  your  tidings  to  me  of 
course  was  great ;  but  0,  I  feel  how  delightful  the  surprise  to  her  ! 
How  much  she  must  know  now,  hoAV  much  she  must  have  enjoyed 
already ! 

I  do  not  know  what  your  opinions  are  about  this  ;  I  know  what 
hers  were,  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  thought  how  great  will  be  the 
surjyrise  to  her,  —  a  glorious  surprise. 

She  served  the  Eight,  that  is,  God,  all  her  life.  How^  few  of 
those  who  cry  "Lord,  Lord,"  served  the  Lord  so  loell  and  so  wisely !  — 
Joy  to  thee,  happy  soul !  She  served  the  truth  and  the  good,  and 
worshipped  them  !  —  now  they  l)ear  her  on  to  higher  and  better  tields. 
So  above  all  petty  calculations,  all  paltry  wranglings !  —  now  she  is 
gone  on  her  way  to  infinite  purity. 

We  give  her  joy  :  it  is  our  loss,  not  hers.  She  is  gone  to  our  Lord 
and  her  Lord.  Made  ripe  for  her  and  our  Father's  house  :  our  tears 
are  her  joy.  She  l)ids  us  now  give  thanks  for  her.  She  is  in  another 
room  of  our  Father's  house. 

Think  of  that  Tuesday  night  when  she  rose  again  :  —  0,  who  could 
wish  her  back  1 

If  you  only  knew  how  much  I  feel  for  you  !  but  there  is  much  to 

VOL.    11. 
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comfort  you.  A  iKjble  wuiiuui.  Our  Father  arranged  her  life  and  her 
death.  Is  it  well  with  the  child  i  It  u  well.  Thanks  for  her  mes- 
sage. Keep  the  little  paper  if  you  have  a  mind.  1  .shall  like  to  think 
of  it  in  your  hands.*  I  was  writing:,  if  it  ever  gets  done,  upon  the 
Zemindar  and  Ky(»t  <piestion  in  In<lia.  I  had  (pioti-d  from  her.  I 
thought  with  pleasure  of  her  reading  my  tribute,  which  was  to  have 
been  finished  eighteen  months  ago.     It  was  impossible. 

But  I  do  not  grudge  her  to  (Jod. 

Yours  in  deepest  sympathy  ami  •'  Aunt  Ellen's"  too,  if  I  may. 

F.    NIOIITINGALE. 

I  have  thought  of  ''The  Hour  and  the  Man"  as  the  fine.st  historical 
romance  in  any  language.  You  would  wonder  if  you  knew  how  often 
I  have  read  it  over  and  over  again,  even  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Andrews  —  the  "  Martha  "  re- 
ferred to  under  the  preceding  head,  "  Home  and  Service  "  —  to 
Miss  Jane  S.  Martim-nu. 

My  dear,  dear  Miss  Jane,  —  It  is  with  deep  feeling  1  pen  these 

linos  to  you I  feel  so  very  glad  you  were  there.     This  is  a  .sad 

event  ;  for  though  the  desire  of  that  dear  one  was  to  be  freed  from 
sutfering,  yet  it  is  sad  for  us  after  all.  Such  a  change  I  no  more  voice 
to  speak  to  us,  or  to  feel  that  she  enters  into  one's  trouble.  All  is 
over.     She  was  a  wonderful    woman.     With   all   her   sulfering   she 

never  forgot   those  who    loved  her  and   needed   sympathy I 

shall  hope  to  see  you  some  day.  There  is  a  kind  of  bond  that  seems 
to  bind  me  to  those  who  were  dear  to  Mrs.  Martineau,  you  and   Miss 

Susan  particularly 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

MAKTIIA  AXnnKWS. 
And  again  Mrs.  Andrews  says  :  — 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  this  sad  news.  If  wouM  be  ([uile 
wKnig  to  have  wished  this  dear  one  t(»  remain  here  in  sulfering.  We 
caiuitit  but  rejoici^  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  Still  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  full  my  heart  is,  and  what  blank  I  feel  now  that  one  (»f  my  <hvir- 
est  and  best  friends  i>;  no  more.  I  cannot  say  luucli,  —  I  do  feel  it 
very  much.  Though  I  M'as  looking  by  every  \)o<\  for  tin-  news,  yet 
when  it  did  come  1   fell   all   my  spirit    fail.     1  tliink  of  all   her  kind 

•  'I'll.'  \>.i\>i-v  here  alhided  to  Miss  Nightingale  had  smt  to  Harriet  Martincan, 
with  an  »'Xi>ression  <>f  reverential  feeling.  "She  ought  not  to  liave  said  //»"/," 
was  the  instinctive  utterance  on  receiving  it. 
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love  for  me  and  my  family  ;  for  it  will  now  soon  be  twenty-nine 
years  since  I  first  saw^  her.  The  gap  is  not  easily  filled  up.  But  I 
feel  so  comforted  and  glad  that  you  have  been  well  enough  to  be  there 
M'ith  her  to  the  last.     I  have  thought  so  much  of  you,  knowing  your 

anxiety,  and  have  been  with  this  dear  one  in  spirit 

Ever  yours  most  gratefully, 

MARTHA  ANDREWS. 

Her  maid  at  the  time  of  her  death  wrote  the  annexed  note  to 
Miss  Susan  Martineau,  her  niece. 

Ambleside,  July  2,  1876. 

My  dear  Miss  Susan,  —  I  wish  I  could  write  as  I  feel.  I 
do  feel  that  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  with  such  a  noble  woman, 
and  I  have  been  taught  many  lessons  which  I  trust  are  not  lost ;  but 
the  first  wish  and  feeling  is,  that  I  might  have  done  more  for  her, 
after  all  her  kindness  and  goodness  to  me.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
thankful  that  I  was  here  at  this  time.  Her  kindness  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

To-day  the  rooms  and  the  house  feel  very  strange,  and  I  find  my- 
self beginning  to  do  things  that  need  not  be  done 

I  am  ever  gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

MARIANNE  MATTHEWS. 

Marianne's  father  writes  :  — 

Dear  Madam,  —  A  short  time  before  the  receipt  of  your  kind  let- 
ter of  yesterday  I  was  startled  to  read  of  the  death  of  our  dear  Mrs. 
Martineau,  in  our  local  paper  ;  and  now  that  her  sufferings  are  over, 
it  must  be  said  that  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  women  has  departed 
for  her  never-ending  rest. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  my  daughter  has  stayed  and  been  able  to  give 
satisfaction  to  her  late  mistress  and  her  household.  Your  kind  re- 
marks concerning  her  T  am  deeply  thankful  for,  and  shall  cherish 
them  in  my  memory  as  better  than  gold. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bear  your  great  loss  without  undue  in- 
jury to  your  health,  and  hope  you  may  live  as  long  and  useful  a  life 
as  your  dear  aunt 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  to  ofter  you  the  sincere  condolence  of  my 

mfe  and  myself. 

W.    MATTHEWS. 

In  reply  to  my  request  to  Lady  Strangford  that  she  would 
give  me  permission  to  print  a  letter  of  hers,  she  says  :  — 
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....  Vour  li'tter  meets  me  on  my  way  to  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  in  the  lea.st  remember  any  thin^'  that  I  siiid  in  the  one  you  allude 
to,  but  I  wrote  from  my  heart,  and  if  it  suits  your  wishes  to  pub- 
lish it,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

Yours  in  great  haste, 

E.   STRANGFORD. 

Lady  Strangford  and  her  sister,  ]Miss  Beaufort,  daughters  of 
Admiral  tSir  Francis  Beaufort,  made  so  well  known  to  us  Ameri- 
cans in  "  'J'he  Biographical  Sketches,"  write  thus  to  Miss  Jane 
Martineau  :  — 

Dear  Miss  Martixe.vu,  —  Only  one  line  —  not  to  intnule  upon 
your  great  sorrow,  but  to  express  my  own  deep  feeling  of  the  los.s. 
Although  I  did  not  hoi)e  ever  to  see  her  again,  yet  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  there  at  Amldeside,  still  with  us,  in  full  human  sympa- 
thy, with  the  ever-bright  feeling  and  the  ever- warm  heart,  was  a  reality 
which  took  the  place  of  .seeing  her.  But  I  seem  now  to  have  lost  the 
last  bit  of  my  childhood  in  the  knowledge  that  she  too  is  gone.  I 
know  you  are  glad  that  the  weariness  and  suflferiug  are  over, — "peace 
after  battle,"  —  and  we  hope,  while  some  of  us  believe,  "  night  does 
end  in  day."  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her  more,  but  the  feeling 
was  a  part  of  myself  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  knew  the  day 
when  I  did  not  wish  to  resemble  her.  I  am  very  thankful  to  have 
had  her  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  like  of  her  comes  in  one,  or  indeed 
in  many  centuries.  The  world  may  not  historically  realize  what  she 
has  done  for  it,  but  her  work  is  not  the  less  for  that ;  and  now  and 
then,  in  futuie  times,  historians  will  be  surprised  into  finding  the  root 
of  many  after-f,'rowths  in  hiT  hand. 

In  the  terriljlc  Idank  to  you  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

E.    STRANGFORD. 

June  29, 1876. 

Dear  Miss  Martineaf,  — Till  it  has  actually  occurred,  we  cannot 
realize  the  grief  or  the  final  se])aration  from  the  dear  friend  and  com- 
panion whose  love  and  whose  interest  have  made  life  what  it  is  to 
us;  and  th<*  utter  loneliness  ..f  the  remainin;.' yeai-s  makes  life  seem 
;it  first  really  unbearable. 

What  a  wonderful  record  of  work  and  energy  and  talent  is  that 
which  appeal's  in  the  lon^'  and  interesting  notice  of  the  "Times"  this 
morning  !  .  .  .  . 
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I  am  expecting  my  dear  brother  Francis  and  his  wife,  after  thirty- 
nine  years  in  India  !  I  feel  sure  that  he  is  brinfjiug  Lack  the  same 
sweet,  loving  disposition  as  of  old  ;  and  it  will  be  so  great  a  pleasure 
to  renew  acquaintance,  even  though  he  may  have  been  living  in  a 
very  different  groove  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  suppose  we  have 
grown  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  allow  liberty  and  latitude  to 
each  other's  opinions.  It  is  only  the  youthfully  enthusiastic  or  the 
very  narrow  minded  who  imagine  the  truth  to  be  only  in  one  point 

or  on  one  line 

Believe  me,  with  much  sympathy. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ROSAMOND   E.    BEAUFORT. 

Miss  N'iglitingale's  letter  in  reply  to  my  request  that  she  would 
allow  the  publication  of  the  one  previously  given,  —  which  so 
nobly  indicates  the  way  to  harmonize  in  life  all  difference  of 
belief,  —  is  as  follows  :  — 

September  29,  1876. 

Dear  Madam,  —  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  that  you  w^ere  to  com- 
plete Harriet  Martineau's  book.     Who  could  better  understand  her  i 

She  was  born  to  be  a  destroyer  of  slavery,  in  whatever  form,  in 
whatever  place,  all  over  the  world,  wherever  she  saw  or  thought  she 
saw  it. 

The  thought  actually  inspired  her  :  whether  in  the  degraded  off- 
spring of  former  English  poor-law,  of  English  serfdom  forty  years 
ago,  —  in  any  shape  ;  whether  in  the  fruits  of  any  abuse,  —  social, 
legislative,  or  administrative,  — or  in  actual  slavery  ;  or  be  it  in  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts,  or  no  matter  what,  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 

I  think,  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  she  had  the  truest  and 
deepest  religious  feeling  I  have  ever  known.  How  this  comes  out, 
with  her  finest  expression,  in  "  Deerbrook  ; "  in  "  The  Hour  and  the 
Man,"  which  one  can  scarce  refrain  from  thinking  the  greatest  of 
historical  romances  ;  the  central  figure  so  sustained  in  the  highest 
spirit,  from  first  to  last,  —  for  example,  Toussaint's  escape  from  the 
Spanish  camp,  and  the  shower  of  white  amaryllis  cast  over  him  by 
his  own  negroes  as  he  rides  away  ;  all  concerning  his  prison  and 
death  (chapters  "Almost  Free"  and  "Free"),  — that  grand  conception 
of  the  last  thoughts  of  a  dying  deliverer  reaching  its  highest  flight. 

Then  in  her  "  Eastern  Life,"  and  in  many  parts  of  her  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy,  —  for  example,  the  death  of  a  poor  driuking- 
woman,  "  Mrs.  Kay,"  —  what  higher  religious  feeling  (or  one  should 
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rather  say  instinct)  could  there  be  ?  To  the  hist  her  religious  feel- 
ing,—  in  the  sense  of  good  working  out  of  evil,  into  a  supreme  wisdom 
penetrating  and  moulding  tlie  whole  universe  ;  —  into  the  natural  sub- 
ordination of  intellect  and  intellectual  purposes  and  (jf  intellectual 
self  to  puqwses  of  good,  even  were  these  merely  the  small  purposes 
uf  social  or  domestic  life. 

All  this,  which  supposes  something  uithout  ourselves,  higher  and 
deeper  and  better  than  ourselves  iUid  more  permanent,  that  is,  eter- 
nal, was  so  strong  m  her,  —  so  strong  that  one  could  saircely  explain 
her  (apparently  only)  losing  sight  of  that  supreme  Wisdom  and  (inod- 
ness  in  her  later  years. 

But  through  the  other  strong  spring  of  her  life,  her  ablioiicnce  of 
any  kind  of  bondage,  did  she  not  misinterpret  the  frequent  (undoubted) 
servitude  imposed  by  so-called  religion  on  so  many  nol.de  souls  as 
something  essential  to  it,  instead  of  finding  the  only  source  of  real 
freedom  in  a  truer  religion  / 

AVas  it  not  her  chivalry  which  led  her  to  say  what  she  knew  wouhl 
bring  obloc^uy,  because  she  thought  no  one  else  would  say  it  ? 

But  why  say  this  to  ijou,  —  you  who  knew  her  so  well ! 

0,  how  she  must  be  unfolding  now  in  the  presence  of  that  su])reme 
Goodness  and  Wisdom  before  which  she  is  not  "  ashamed,''  and  who 
must  welcome  her  as  one  of  his  truest  servants  ! 

I  thought  I  had  not  a  moment  of  time  when  I  began  to  answer 
your  letter,  and  now  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  this  hasty  answer  to 
your  desire  ;  to  which  I  can  only  say,  that  I  do  n(»t  remember  what 
I  wrote  to  Miss  Jane  Martineau.  Whatever  it  was,  I  am  sure  it  fell 
miserably  short  of  the  subject. 

I  have  a  great  dislike  to  private  letters  being  published  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  must  leave  it  to  your  judgment  ;  and  I  would  never  let 
my  poor  little  dislikes  interfere  with  any  thing  you  judgeil  likely, 
tliough  in  the  lea.st  degree,  to  contriluite  towards  throwing  light  on 
the  character  of  our  noble  friend  (or  the  hour  of  a  great  life's  ending), 
in  whose  name  I  am  proud  to  be, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

FLORKNTE   NKlIITlNdAbK. 

FKOM    MISS   (OXSTANi  E    MAh'TlNEAr    TO    IIEK    (  Ol'SIX. 

Dear  Jane. —  I   m\\>\  write  once  more  before  you  sail,  to  thank 

you  for  your  kind  note,  and  wish  you  good-speed  on  yonr  voyage. 

Vou  a.->k  if  .my  tliin^'  j^artit  ular  oc»ur.-  to  me  that  .-hould  be  told 

"^Trs.  rhapm.^n  ab^ut  Cmif-in   Harriet  V  last  dayf^.     T  thmk  what 
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struck  me  most  in  that  last  visit  was  lier  strong  sense  of  duty,  and 
her  thoughtfulness  for  others  to  the  last.  It  was  that  which  made 
her  persevere  in  coming  do\\n  stairs  after  it  had  become  a  painful 
etfort.  She  thought  it  would  make  her  room  more  wholesome  for 
Marianne.  And  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  she  exerted  her.self 
t<3  rise  to  have  her  bed  made  when  we  thought  she  was  too  weak  for 
it  ;  and  she  was  always  so  anxious  lest  we  should  not  have  sufficient 
lest.  And  she  seemed  to  feel  it  such  a  comfort  that  there  would 
now,  after  her  death,  be  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Marianne's 
marriage. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  your  voyage, 
Believe  me,  dear  Jane, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

CONSTANCE   MARTINEAU. 

FROM   MRS.    SAMUEL   BROWN. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chapman,  —  I  wish  (but  it  w^ould  require  a  readier 
pen  than  mine)  that  I  could  tell  you  all  that  Harriet  Martineau  was 
to  my  husband,  and  to  me  and  my  children  since  his  death.  Her 
loving  remembrance  of  him  remained  bright  and  unchanged  to  the 
last,  and  she  often  told  me  how  much  she  valued  his  letters.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  our  unbroken  intercourse  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  She  was  more  than  a  sister  to  me  ;  —  sharing  all  my  cares 
and  anxieties,  and  encouraging  me  in  all  my  difficulties.  A  more 
generous-hearted  friend  never  lived.     You  know  all  this  and  more. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  loving  sympathy  and  respect. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

HELEN   BROWN. 

In  writing  to  her  niece,  her  early  and  beloved  friend,  Mrs. 
Ker,  whose  intimacy  forbade  free  mention  of  her  in  the  Auto- 
biography, calls  back  the  memory  of  "  her  girlish  figure,  when 
she  used  to  come  to  me  from  Conduit  Street  and  Flu  dyer  Street 
in  those  first  London  days,  ....  and  I  knew  her  before  she 
came  to  London." 

I  doubt  whether  ann  one  then  knew  her  as  I  did,  or  could  enter 

into  all  her  tenderness  and  her  susceptible   feeling I  doubt 

whether  she  ever  Avent  to  any  one  as  she  did  to  me,  weary  and  sad 
and  needing  to  be  comforted 

I  doubt  whether  in  her  own  fatnily  thev  knew  how  merry  she 
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could  l»t'  ;  how  well  she  told  laughable  stories,  and  how  nmch  she 
liked  to  liear  them. 

Mr.  RoLrers  said  one  day  that  hers  was  "  the  freshest  laugh  you 
could  licar  out  of  a  nursery."  .... 

I  used  to  admire,  always,  how  she  refrained  from  (juestioning, 
eager  as  she  was  to  leani  all  that  was  going  on  around  her.  When 
asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  inquire  what  was  siiid,"  she  always  replied, 
"  I  trust  to  he  told,  if  it  is  worth  re})eating."  ....  I  only  rememljer 
<»nie  her  Jisking  what  was  said,  and  it  was  so  surprising  to  me  that  I 
incjuired  why  she  a.sked.  We  were  a  merry  party,  my  young  sisters 
a  11. 1  myself,  sitting  round  the  table  after  dinner,  and  her  elastic  tube 
living  about  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  "Why,"  said  she,  "your 
laugh  was  so  joyous,  and  Fanny's  face  so  full  of  fim  without  malice, 
tliat  it  was  irresistible." 

I  regret  infinitely  that  she  desired  all  her  letters  to  be  destroyed. 
I  had  so  largB  a  boxful  that  it  took  some  time  to  read  and  burn 
them.  They  would  have  been  worth  much  to  you,  as  you  may  guess 
when  I  tell  you  that  on  reading  that  most  charming  of  all  her  pulv 
lications,  "  Life  in  the  Sick-Room,"  about  which  there  is  but  one 
opinion,  I  said,  "  0,  but  I  have  read  it  all  before  !  —  this  is  only 
ray  burnt  letters  ! "     And  these  were  only  the  letters  from  Tyne- 

mouth.     I  had  abundance  of  others I  see  her  before  me  in  so 

many  aspects,  I  coul(l  go  on  long. 

Yours  always  affectionately, 

ELIZABETH    B.    KER. 

One  whom  Harriet  Martineau  had  known  oaily  in  his  life 
and  intimately,  James  Payn,  the  poet  and  novelist,  wrote  so  ap- 
l)reciative  a  notice  at  her  death,  that  he  received  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment from  surviving  friends.  Subjoined  is  his  reply, 
addressed  to  hor  niece. 

Dear  Miss  Martineau,  —  ....  I  have  known  all  the  famous 
women  of  our  own  time,  or  about  all.  an<l  I  think  that,  taking  her 
character  all  round,  your  aunt  vas  the  greatest  among  them.  The 
side  of  her  character  which  I  wislied  to  dwell  upon  as  having  Ix^en 
overlooked  in  the  notices  of  jur  life  was  lier  motherliness,  and  her 
keen  sense  of  fun 

The  extract  she  gives  in  llic  Aiitobii.'^r,;ij,l,y  ^^{  thr  d,N.iij.ti..u  of 
Ambleside  (out  of  "Chambers's  Journal")  was  written  b}'  me,  —  the 
first  article  1  ever  contributed  to  a  periodical.  She  intrcwluced  me  to  the 
"  We.stminster  Jieview  "  at  once,  and,  I  being  a  j)oet  in  those  day.s,  gave 
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me  "  the  Ballads  of  the  People  "  for  a  subject.  Alas,  how  many,  many- 
years  that  is  ago  !  I  have  still  the  letter  I  received  from  her  on  the 
appearance  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  a  criticism  that  I  value  beyond 

whole  sheaves  of  newspaper  reviews 

Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  PAYN. 
Again,  he  says,  — 

"  No  more  gentle,  kindly,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  '  motherly '  nature 
ever  existed  than  that  of  Harriet  Martineau.  She  delighted  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  friendship  of  good  wives  and  mothers  ;  one  of  her 
chief  virtues,  indeed,  was  a  simple  domesticity,  that  gave  her  a  won- 
derful charm  with  those  who  prefer  true  gentlewomen  to  literary 
lionesses." 

Her  old  and  long- tried  friend,  Mrs.  Knight,  —  the  widow  of 
that  Charles  Knight  of  whom  she  so  often  said,  "  Literature 
owes  him  a  statue," —  exclaims  in  a  brief  expression  of  sympathy 
to  her  niece.  Miss  Jane  Martineau,  — 

"What  a  wonderful,  noble  woman  you  have  had  the  honour  of 
calling  aunt,  and  I  friend  !  " 

Her  and  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Henry  Turner  of  Nottingham, 

says,  — 

"  How  truly  characteristic  is  the  autobiography  in  the  '  Daily 
News,'  —  in  that  confidingness  with  which  she  so  often  addressed  the 
public  as  a  band  of  friends !  .  .  .  .  My  individual  loss  is  great. 
Ever}'-  word  of  hers  appeals  to  the  lifelong  interchange  of  thoughts 
which  have  quickened  and  animated  me  through  past  years. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  a  funeral  sermon  which  I  heard, 
and  I  learn  there  have  been  others  in  Norwich,  in  Hope  Street,  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  Birmingham." 

Miss  Napier,  of  that  family  of  Paladins  whom  "  The  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  "  have  presented  to  the  world  as  when  they  lived. 


"  My  memory  wanders  over  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been  a 
resident  in  this  district,  and  the  various  incidents  of  that  unbroken 
chain  of  kindly  intercourse  between  her  and  myself,  with  grateful  and 
tender  affection.  .  Whether  illness  or  infirmity  prevented  our  meeting, 
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it  iiKKle  no  ditterenci*,  and  I  cannot  accu-toni  myself  to  the  thought 
tliat  she  is  no  longer  in  tliat  well-known  room  and  chair.  I  miss  her 
tVoin  the  valley  ;  and  I  shall  long  miss  the  interest  of  her  respected 
jtrcsL-nce  and  the  kindly  affectionate  messages,  or  little  notes,  and  the 
t  itrdial  sympathy  in  the  events  of  my  own  life,  which  never  failed. 

"  I  think  of  her  long,  benevolent  life  ;  the  noble  work  done  in  two 
iuinisjtheres  ;  the  active  energy,  desjtite  of  suffering  ;  the  bright  in- 
tellect ;  the  unwearied  jiatience  and  consideration  for  others ;  the  warm 
and  ilevoled  affection  inspired  in  relations,  attendants,  and  friends  ;  — 
anil  what  must  be  the  blank  to  you  all !  " 

To  Lady  Clarke,  to  whom  she  had  expressed  her  dread  of  out- 
living her  mental  vigour,  the  news  of  her  death  in  full  use 
of  all  her  faculties  till  the  last  day  came  with  a  sense  of  conso- 
lation. She  told  of  the  remarkably  excellent  appreciation  of 
that  well-known  life  by  the  '-Aberdeen  Free  Press,"  and  recog- 
nized every  trait  of  severe  impartiality  in  the  autobiogra})liic 
memoir  (placed  in  the  preceding  pages  under  the  head  of  Self- 
Estimate).  '•  I  see  how  she  enjoyed  writing  of  II.  M.'s  short- 
comings, —  imagined  only  by  herself.  I  shall  never  forget  her, 
nor  all  the  kindness  she  showed  me  from  a  child." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  try  to  note  all  those  who  say,  "  I  have 
lost  my  best  and  truest  friend ;  "  their  name  is  legion. 

J  hit  her  friend  Elizabeth  Pease  Kichol,  devoted  like  herself 
to  the  antislavery  cause  and  to  the  cause  of  national  i»urity, 
cannot  but  he  listened  to  with  grateful  love  while  she  speaks  to 
the  surviv(trs  of  the  uniting  bund  of  a  common  sorrow. 

She  will  long  be  mourned,  nf»t  merely  by  those  who  knew  her 
iK'i-sonally,  but  by  numbers  who  never  saw  her  face,  numbers  who 
knew  her  only  by  her  ^v^itings  and  the  savour  of  her  noble  spirit  ;  by 
those  —  and  they  are  not  a  few  —  who,  whilst  admiring  her  rare  in- 
tellectual gift>  honoured  her  most  f.>r  her  moral  heroism,  herworld- 
wifle  sympathies,  her  abhorrence  of  oppression  in  all  its  forms,  and  her 
tearless  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  opinions  and  convictions  which 
she  knew  would  detract  from  and  not  increase  her  popularity.  But 
how  true  to  herself  I  —  and  to  uphold  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
truth  far  outweighed  in  her  estimation  the  applause  of  the  world. 

And  not  least  is  the  loss  sustained  by  the  workers  in  the  several 
( I  nest  ions  of  the  dav,  those  esprriallv  bearing  on  her  own  sex,  to 
w  l.oni  the  aid  of  her  influence  and  of  her  pen,  as  long  as  »h©  wa«  able 
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to  use  it,  were  so  fully  given,  while  her  interest  and  sympathy  cheered 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  up-hill  labours. 

But  why  do  I  say  all  this  to  one  who  knows  it  all  ?  Simply  because 
it  seems  impossible  to  withhold  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  chai'acter  so  truly  noble. 

Though  my  aim  in  taking  the  pen  was  merely  to  tell  you  how  truly 
my  sympathy  is  yours,  yet  now  I  feel  how  great  a  privilege  I  esteem 
yours  to  have  been,  to  have  corresponded  with  our  departed  friend  in 
the  stirring  days  of  the  antislavery  struggle.  It  is  long  since  I  saw 
her,  but  I  have  regularly  heard  of  her  through  a  friend  of  us  both,  by 
whose  means  (in  relation  to  a  case  of  suffering  in  which  H.  M.  was 
interested)  there  was  a  renewal  of  our  correspondence.  How  I  treas- 
ure those  letters  now  ! 

Excuse  me  for  writing  at  such  length,  and  believe  me  always 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH   PEASE   NICHOL. 

A  letter  from  the  Countess  of  Elgin,  her  so  highly  valued 
friend  of  thirty  years,  tells  me  of  their  long  friendship,  — 
one  inherited  from  her  parents,  originating  in  the  high  mutual 
respect  for  character  and  public  services  which  Lord  and  Lady 
Durham  and  Harriet  Martineau  entertained  for  each  other, 
which  she  continued  in  unremitting  sympathy  and  affection  to 
their  daughter,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Durham  died  :  "A  touch- 
ing example  of  the  affectionate,  true-hearted  side  of  her  high  mind 
and  character  which  added  so  great  a  charm  to  the  more  entirely 
intellectual  view  of  it." 

Lady  Elgin's  last  note  from  her  was  written  in  March,  1876, 
to  console  her  friend  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley. 

To  Dean  Stanley,  too,  she  was  a  friend  of  many  years,  and 
lie  speaks  most  feelingly  of  his  "faithful  and  tender  remem- 
brance of  her  kindness  to  him  always  increasing  in  these  later 
days." 

FROM   MR.    ATKINSON   TO   MRS.    CHAPMAN. 

Boulognp:,  August  11,  1876. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Chapman,  —  I  have  copied  the  last  letter  I  received 
from  our  friend,  about  a  month  before  she  died,  expressing  her  senti- 
ments and  feelings  in  respect  to  death  ;  and,  astonishing  to  say  that, 
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notwithstanding  the  t-ranip  in  tlie  hands,  the  writing  nevt-r  was  better, 
—  and  better  than  it  had  been  for  a  very  h)ng  lime  ;  as  tliough  her 
great  desire  to  express  hei-self  cleiirly  had  for  tlie  time  revived  her 
strength  ;  and  I  think  you  will  like  to  insert  the  whole  letter,  to 
show  under  what  circumstances  it  was  written, —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
certainty  that  death  was  close  at  hand 

That  supreme  common-sense  of  hers  was  manifest  in  all  she  said 
and  all  she  <lid. 

Proud,  I  think  she  was,  but  not  in  the  least  vain  ;  and  the  pride 
wjis  rather  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  K«conscious  sense,  so 
to  speak,  of  absolute  rectitude  and  truthfulness,  and  in  the  love  of  truth 
before  all  things.  And  her  absolute  truthfulness  we  see  in  the  autobi- 
ographic article  in  the  "  Daily  News  ; "  and  how  modestly  she  esti- 
luated  her  own  abilities  and  position.  The  clear,  quick  apprehension 
(if  the  nature  and  merits  of  a  f|uestion  was  her  strong  point,  and  she 
never  talked  or  wrote  of  what  she  did  not  undei-stand,  and  saw  at 
once  how  to  make  a  ditticult  matter  intelligible  to  othei-s.  Hence  her 
clearness,  with  broad  daylight  over  all  she  wrote,  not  obscured  by  the 

coloured  glass  of  pantheistic  mysticism Of  all  one  thinks,  of 

all  one  feels,  and  of  all  one  has,  how  little  is  permanent  and  impor- 
tant. No  dtjulit  a  discovery  is  something,  but  some  one  else  would 
have  found  it  out  in  due  course  ;  and  the  right  is  genei-ally  disputed, 
and  being  tiist  is  no  more  merit  than  being  first  Ixirn.  There  is  only 
(•ne  greatness,  —  the  sense  of  one's  own  littleness  ;  as  of  Socrates  pro- 
( laiming  his,  and  Newton  the  little  he  had  done,  with  the  vast  ocean 
of  truth  undiscovered  before  him. 

The  oracle  had  proclaimed  Socrates  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  which 
he  (onld  cidy  understand  in  the  fact  that  all  men  were  ignorant  with- 
out knowing  it,  but  that  he,  also  being  ignorant,  knew  tliat  he 
was  so. 

You  wonder  to  what  ])resent  purpose  this  tends:  to  much,  —  the 
greatness  of  our  friend  in  the  low  estimate  of  her  abilities  and  j)osition. 
It  was  not  nioilesty  nor  liuniility,  but  power  over  self,  —  supreme 
(•(»mmon-si'nse 

Though  she  ajtprelieiided  things  so  cleiuly,  and  wrote  so  (-learly  on 
all  mattei-s  she  Iwul  given  her  attention  to,  and  though  to  observe,  ac- 
f|uire,  demonstrate,  and  illustiate  was  her  very  special  ability,  she  had 
jileiity  of  thoughts  of  her  own  and  a  rich  storehouse  and  treasury  of 
matured  judgment.  To  be  useful  was  her  great  aim.  She  never  re- 
ferred much  to  the  ])oets  nor  indulged  much  in  <inniation  ;  not  like 
Basil  Montague,  who  used  continually  to  .say,  "  1  will  tell  yo.i,  Atkin- 
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son,  who  has  said  that  best." It  is  a  tine  thing  to  Ik-  in  u  l(jg  and  see 

your  own  shadow  cast  before  you  ;  or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
how  easily  is  a  bust  supposed  a  bear !     F)Ut  our  friend  knew  that  by 

truth  we  are  rid  of  fog  and  fear 

Believe  me,  with  the  highest  estimation, 

Yours  truly, 
HENRY  G.   ATKINSON. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS   OF   MR.    ATKINSON. 

August  22. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chapman,  —  A  lady  said  the  other  day  at  the  dinner 
here,  "  I  always  heard  that  Miss  Martineau  A\as  insane,  and  her 
leaving  her  skull  and  brain  to  some  one  confirms  it."  I  replied, 
"  Madam,  it  was  a  noble  sacrifice  of  feeling  lor  the  cause  of  science, 
—  which  means  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  an  act  that  few 
are  equal  to,  and  an  ordinary  person  cannot  appreciate."     Silence. 

(By  the  way,  Democritus  was  supposed  insane  for  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  insanity  in  dead  bodies  ;  now  every  one  does  it.) 

I  ought  to  say  that  this  bequest  was  her  own  thought,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  interest  in  phrenology,  and  my  discoveries  in  relation 
to  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  isolating  the  action  of  the  parts  in 
mesmeric  experiments.  It  was  also  to  see  if  the  brain  indicated  the 
tact  of  her  having  no  sense  of  taste  or  smell  ;  as  also  in  regard  to  her 

deafness I  went  with  Harriet  Martineau  to  consult  Mr.  Toyn- 

bee,  the  great  man  for  ear-knowledge  ;  and  he  said,  in  reference  to 
her  deafness,  that  he  would  give  any  thing  to  be  aljle  to  examine  that 
ear.  "  Well,"  said  Harriet  Martineau,  "  I  shall  leave  my  skull  and 
l)rain  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  the  opportu- 
nity." 

Mr.  Toynljee  is  long  since  dead,  with  the  others  who  would  have 
helped  me.  Alone,  and  living  at  so  great  a  distance,  what  could  I  do  ? 
Otherwise  I  should  have  acted  in  the  case.  But  all  these  changes 
showed  the  need  of  a  different  disposition,   and   at  my  recjuest   Aw 

made  it.    The  example  remains Tlie  size  of  lier  head  indicated 

nothing  remarkable,  if  Mr.  George  Combe's  theory  be  accepted  ;  for 
the  forehead  was  neither  broad  nor  high  ;  and  this  shows  how  much 
more  tone  and  quality  have  to  do  in  the  matter  than  (juantity 

....  You  will  not,  I  suppose,  consider  these  abnormal  conditions 
[referring  to  the  mesmeric  treatment  by  Mrs. ]  as  properly  a  sub- 
ject of  biography  ;  but  one  of  her  sayings  under  mesmeric  influence 
has  been  singularly  fulfilled  :  "  I  shall  become  an  apostle  of  pain." 
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And  sucli  she  has  been  during  those  long  years  of  suffering,  —  sig- 
nificant of  unexampled  fortitude  and  endurance. 

Mr.  Bray,  a  i)hil<)>i>pliioal  writer  of  some  repute,  said  to  me,  "  Do 
v»)U  think  Miss  Martineau  tlie  foremost  woman  of  her  time  V  "Yes  ; 
decidedly.  She  ha.s  dune  more  to  spread  useful  truth  than  any  other 
woman  ever  did,  jjerhaps.  Slie  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  higher 
etUication  of  half  a  century.  She  was  always  a  little  in  advance  of 
tlie  public  opinion  of  the  day,  and  as  she  wrote  clearly,  the  public 
would  follow  her." 

There  is  a  sense  in  wliicli  whoever  teaches  us  any  thing  may  be 
called  our  master.  If  any  one  in  this  sense  was  hers,  I  should  have 
said  it  was  Malthus.  But  she  was  herself  a  master  mind,  and  sat  at 
the  feet  of  no  one. 

The  European  press  was  unanimous  in  admiration  and  re- 
gret. "  Le  Bulletin  Continental "  and  the  "  Kijinische  Zeitung  " 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  the  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Daily 
News,"  and  innumemble  others,  alike  gave  full  and  appreciative 
accounts  of  her  life  and  writings. 

The  "  London  Leader "  and  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal "  were 
eminently  just  and  true.  The  "  Shield,"  an  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  behalf  of  national  purity,  i)ublishes  the  follo^ving 
article  :  — 

"  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  women  who  commenced  the  pub- 
lic agitation  of  our  question  at  that  time  acted  less  from  deliberately 
rwisoned  conviction  of  national  peril  than  from  a  sudden  impulse  of 
outraged  womanly  dignity,  or  of  Christ iaji  mercy  ;  and  l)y  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  who  then  rallied  round  them  were  roused 
to  su]'[M.ii  them  by  a  .similar  impulse  of  outraged  justice,  or  by  a 
hivalrous  sympathy  with  the  brave  wuincu  who  thus  s]>rang  to  the 
v;in  in  «lefi-ii- f  of  thfii-  litli.lcss  and  suflVring  sistei-s.  Very  few  of 
ihciii  in  any  way  rcali/cd  the  treinend(»us  issues  involved  in  the 
<iUe.-,tion,  Sliall  the  state  sanction  and  ])rotect  prostitution?  —  or 
dreamed  that  in  agitating,  as  they  then  believed,  sim])ly  for  the  repeal 
of  a  cruel  and  indecent  law,  they  were  bringing  to  a  crisis  the  whole 
«|uestion  of  the  enslavement  of  the  weak  tt>  the  lust  of  the  strong. 
Mrs.  Martineau,  however,  ai>j»eai-s  to  have  fully  realized  the  gravity 
o|  thi;  situation  from  the  very  beginning.  The  few  friends  who  had 
tin-  privih'gi"  uf  seeing  her  at  that  lime,  and  the  larger  circle  with 
whom  she  correspondeil,  well  know  how  intensely  she  felt  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  crisis,  and  with  what  eager  eloquence  she  tried  to  awaken 
all  her  friends  to  a  sense  of  the  danger.  She  startled  them  by  saying 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  our  country  no  such  moral  and  srxial 
crisis,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  had  l^een  gone  through.  She 
foresaw  that  victory  in  the  end  was  certain,  but  that  in  the  meantime 
the  battle  would  be  fierce.  She  did  not  wish  that  repeal  should 
come  quietly,  through  the  action  of  the  government,  for  she  regarded 
moral  and  political  grounds  as  the  only  sure  basis.  So  the  growth 
of  popular  interest  in  the  question  —  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
national  conscience  —  gave  her  keen  pleasure.  She  foresaw  that  when 
the  question  was  understood  repeal  would  be  demanded  by  the 
healthy  moral  instincts  of  the  people.  But  in  the  meantime  anxiety 
about  what  she  used  to  call  the  gravest  crisis  which  ever  befell  the 
moral  life  of  England  preyed  upon  her.  The  horrors  of  the  subject 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  her  illness.  The  writing  and  thinking  and 
feeling  were  often  too  much  for  her. 

"  With  all  this  painful  effect  of  the  agitation  on  her,  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  mention  one  circumstance  which  was  a  source  of  unmixed 
gratification  to  her.  We  allude  to  her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Butler. 
Her  admiration  of  '  The  Constitution  Violated  '  was  unbounded  ;  she 
regarded  its  appearance  as  an  important  event,  not  merely  in  our 
agitation,  but  of  the  century.  The  two  illustrious  ladies  met  face  to 
face  only  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  invest  the  friend- 
ship, which  had  been  begun  by  correspondence,  with  the  tender  charm 
of  personal  affection. 

"  Her  interest  in  the  cause  never  flagged.  Her  nephew  informs  us 
that  the  last  periodicals  that  Harriet  Martin eau  continued  reading  reg- 
ularly were  the  'Nation'  (America),  the  'National  Education  League 
Paper,'  and  —  we  are  proud  to  add  —  the  '  Shield '  ;  and  even  after 
her  power  of  fully  keeping  up  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
ceased,  she  was  always  deeply  interested  in  hearing  in  conversation 
the  progress  of  our  movement.  AVe  may  mention,  as  a  touching  illus- 
tration of  this  interest,  that  her  last  finished  piece  of  wool-work  (her 
great  relaxation)  was  the  top  of  an  ottoman,  which  is  being  made  up, 
and  is  promised  to  Mrs.  Butler  for  sale,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
service  of  our  cause. 

"  Mrs.  Butler  writes  to  us  from  abroad,  saying  :  — 

" '  I  wish  I  were  at  home,  to  send  you  some  extracts  from  Harriet 
Martineau's  wonderfully  powerful  and  beautiful  letters  to  me  on  our 
question.  Surely  I  might  quote  them  now  !  I  have  only  one  with 
me,  —  the  last,  —  full  of  vigour  and  hope  about  our  cause,  and  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  men  and  women  who  jire  workin;,'  in  it.  After  many 
shrewd  remarks  showiijcr  Ijer  characteristic  sconi  of  some  of  the 
misera])le  ar^niments  used  to  siipjiort  the  evil  system,  she  Huddenly 
breaks  olf  with  these  touching  words,  —  the  last  she  vrrote  to  me,  — 
"  But  it  is  ;^'ettin}^'  dark,  and  I  am  tired,  so  farewell,  beloved  friend. 
Vuui-s  to  the  end,  Harriet  Martineau." ' 

''  To  the  end  !  F'aithful  to  the  end  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
jturity,  faithful  to  the  end  to  the  cause  of  the  white  slaves  of  Euroj>e 
as  she  had  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  black  slaves  of  America, 
so  died  Harriet  Martineau,  full  of  hope  about  our  cause  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  in  it.  A  noble 
life  followed  by  a  noble  death  !  " 

*'  The  ^Saturday  Eeview,"  in  a  good  obituary  notice,  names  the 
*'  views  "  of  ^Ir.  Atkinson  and  herself  as  "  what  is  ?ioio  called 
Agnosticism  " ;  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  truth  wherever 
one  finds  it. 

The  American  press  was  truly  appreciative. 

The  Boston  "  Daily  Advertiser  "  gave  a  column  to  "  this  illus- 
trious woman." 

The  "  Nation  "  says  :  — 

"  One  looks  in  vain,  indeed,  for  a  parallel  to  this  remarkable  woman 
as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion  through  the  press  and  through  })rinted 
works." 

In  the  Harpers'  publications  are  many  memorials. 

"  One  of  the  most  reniarkalde  women  tliat  tliis  [England]  or  any 

country  has  produced She  did  tilings  that  have  never  been 

done  by  a  single  mind.  Whatever  she  touched  she  may  be  said  to 
liave  more  or  less  adorneil.  Devotional  books,  poetry,  fiction,  travels, 
metajthysics,  juvenile  talcs,  ])hilos()phy,  histor}",  have  all  in  turn  oc- 
cupied her  mind  ;  and  sin-  thrice  refused  a  pension." 

Froii)  thr  "  ("luistiaii  rnion,"  -July  T),  187G  :  — 

"  III  Ihiiii.  1  Martineau,  wlicise  death  occunrd  on  Tuesday  night,  the 
world  loses  one  of  the  most  cons])icuons  intillects  of  the  time.  It  is 
unnece.ssary  to  say  that  she  was  ])re-ennnent  in  her  own  sex,  for  she 
had  but  few  ]>eers  intellectually  in  the  world  around.  The  list  of  her 
literary  works  is  a  h»ng  one,  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of  her 
lung  life.     Her  first  work,  *'  Devotional  Exercises  for  Voung  Persons," 
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was  published  in  1823,  and  until  1866,  or  tliereabouts,  she  was  a  fre- 

(luent  contributor  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day Miss 

Martineau's  religious  life  has  ])een  identitied  with  the  Unitarian  de- 
nomination. Many  ol'  lur  hymns  luive,  however,  found  their  way 
into  the  Ortliodox  collections,  and  her  reli<,nous  writings  are  full  of 
thought,  although  to  our  thinking  her  conclusions  were  in  many 
respects  unsound.  Tliat  she  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
\igourous  thinkers  of  her  generation  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt." 

One  is  surprised  to  lind  the  following  in  the  "  Spiritual  Maga- 
zine "  of  the  month  :  — 

ON   THE  DEATH   OF   HARRIET   MARTINEAU. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  her  whose  noblest  powers 

Were  all  devoted  to  the  common  good. 
Whether  at  Ambleside  in  quiet  hours, 

Amid  its  lakes  and  mountain  solitude  ; 
In  "  Eastern  Life,  its  Present  and  its  Past,"  — 

The  cradle  of  the  faiths  that  rule  the  world  ; 
Where  sphinx  and  pyramid,  and  desert  vast, 

Temples  and  cities,  long  to  ruin  hurled. 
Speak  of  the  mysteries  of  our  human  fate  ; 

The  mouldering  shrines  deserted  and  forgot, 
Hopes  which  still  cling  to  hearts  made  desolate. 

And  powers  whose  purposes  we  fathom  not ;  — 
Dear  was  the  truth,  gathered  in  any  clime, 

To  her,  the  foremost  woman  of  our  time. 

T.  S. 

There  was  a  similar  tribute  in  the  "  Secular  Chronicle,"  and 
thus  did  all,  even  parties  most  opposed,  concur  in  praise. 

The  day  seemed  darkened  to  the  village  of  Ambleside  the 
morning  after  her  death.  To  the  two  delicate  sisters,  the  Misses 
Backhouse,  with  beautiful  singing  voices,  who  used  to  come  to 
The  Knoll  to  see  "Caroline"  and  "Marianne"  on  Sundays  and 
Xew  Year's  days,  and  go  home  cheered  in  their  lonely  life  ;  to 
the  four  widows  who  made  a  part  of  the  Christmas  party  she 
gave  for  her  domestics  every  year  ;  to  Saul,  the  coachman,  whom 
she  so  rejoiced  to  see  taking  the  pledge  and  giving  up  drink,  and 
who,  although  he  knew^  she  could  not  hear,  used,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  reverential  feelings,  to  go  to  her  terrace  to  wish 
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Ikt  :i  li;q»iiy  Ntw  ^'<;ii  to  lh«*  si>uii<l  iA'  liis  violin  ;  to  Mi>;.  Saul, 
his  wife,  who  wa.s  with  her  in  attendance  as  nurse  to  the  last,  — 
both  full  of  memories  of  her  heli)fulne8s  to  them  in  the  bringing 
u})  and  i)lacing  of  their  fauiily  in  life  ;  to  Messi-s.  Stalker,  Bell, 
Mason,  Leighton,  ^Sewton,  Hawkrigg,  —  all  dwelling  with  alfec- 
tiunate  respect  on  the  pleasure  they  had  as  young  men  in  helping 
to  build  and  furnish  her  house  ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  C(.»ttages, 
one  of  whom  never  forgot  to  sentl  the  rare  pansies  he  cultivated, 
because  **  she  and  Miss  Jane  loved  those  flowers;"  and  to  Miss 
Nicholson  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  wlio  retired  from  tlie  j)ost-ottico 
live  years  ago,  but  still  kept  up  their  attachment  to  her  to  the 
last  day,  with  deepest  sympathy  and  many  an  offer  of  thoughtful 
kindness,  —  to  these  and  to  all  the  region  round  a  light  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  this  life.  And  to  all  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood that  similarity  of  taste  and  education  and  the  wish  to 
do  good  had  drawn  into  her  society,  —  to  them  life  seemed  to 
have  less  to  oiler  now  that  she  was  gone. 

During  tliat  last  night  that  she  lay  at  The  Knoll  before  being 
removed  for  her  funeral  at  Birmingham,  her  cotHn  was  heaped 
with  flowers  by  unknown  hands,  even  as  she  ha<l  fdled  the  i)lace 
with  multiplied  blessings. 

At  her  funeral  the  Eev.  Charles  Clarke  read  the  lessons  and 
prayers  C(jntained  in  the  service-book  which  is  commonly  used 
by  English  Presbyterians,  and  between  the  lessons  ami  pmyers, 
addressing  the  mourners  and  friends  of  the  departed  who  were 
present,  he  said  :  — 

"  We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another.  No  one  can  tell  how 
great  is  our  dependence  upon,  how  much  we  receive  from,  and  — 
when  the  influence  is  for  our  good,  and  is  expressive  of  tlie  Divine 
will  —  how  nuich  we  are  benefited  by  one  another.  During  twenty 
yeai-8  and  more  it  ha.s  l)een  known  to  most  iA'  us  that  there  wa.s  a 
sen'ant  of  Ood  and  of  righteousness,  whom  we  knew,  dwelling  in  tlio 
neigh bourhoo<l  of  tlie  C'undjerland  Lakes,  whose  health  was  much  ini- 
jiaired,  and  who  might  at  any  moment  be  calleil  from  the  things  seen, 
which  are  temporal,  to  the  things  not  seen,  which  are  eternal.  We 
knew  that,  having  to  suffer,  and  to  he  in  a  state  of  weaknes.'*,  of 
waiting,  and  of  uncertainty,  and  looking  straight  at  the  wonder,  the 
mystery  of  death,  she  bore  hei-self  with  sweetness,  was  resigned  and 
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cheerful ;  and  that  all  the  while,  to  the  utmost  measure  of  the  strength 
which  was  given  her,  she  worked,  and,  as  had  Ijeen  her  habit  in  tlie 
days  of  her  health,  tilled  every  available  moment  with  the  signs  of 
her  love  of  her  fellow-beings,  and  of  her  concern  with  whatsoever 
might  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  give  higher  meanings  and  worth  to 
their  existence.  What  was  thus  known  of  her  manner  of  life  would 
have  inexpressible  value,  and  be  treasured  by  those  nearest  her,  as 
making  the  family  yet  more  rich  in  the  memories  and  things  for 
which  it  is  every  where  always  lawful  to  strive.  But  there  were 
many  of  her  fellow-beings  who,  if  they  had  any,  had  only  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance  with  her,  and  who  yet  were  helped  by  what 
they  heard  or  knew  of  her  nobleness,  her  fidelity  to  conscience,  her 
truth,  and  her  courage.  For  these  things  clear  the  air,  and  seem  to 
take  the  mist  from  men's  eyes,  and  open  a  way  before  them.  To 
many  the  days  bring  perplexity,  occasions  for  self-distrust  and  shame  ; 
to  resist  evil  is,  they  know,  not  easy  ;  to  meet  the  claims  of  duty  is 
not  easy  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  resource  for  these  weaker  ones 
which  is  so  uplifting  and  so  real  as  the  conduct,  in  their  own  day  and 
time,  of  one  who  strives  to  be,  and  is,  through  long  seasons  of  trial, 
obedient,  responsive,  and  faithful,  to  what  to  her  is  highest  and  best. 
We  are  now,  at  the  call  of  God's  providence,  to  approach  the  grave 
which  is  to  receive  her  remains  ;  and  what  can  we  say  ?  What  do 
we  know  I  There  has  been  no  unveiling.  We  can  speak,  not  of  our 
actual  knowledge,  but  only  of  our  trusts.  The  grave  is  at  the  end  of 
much  ;  it  is,  we  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  more.  '  Our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  At  this  time  of  trial  we  rely  on  the  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  on  what  our  hearts  do  assure  us  ;  and  further, 
we  rely  on  the  teachers  whom  God  has  commissioned  to  give  us 
words  of  comfort,  and  high  warrant  for  our  trust.  And  our  hope  is 
in  God.  He  is  not  unrighteous.  He  will  not  forget  the  toils  and 
sorrows  of  his  children.  And  seeing  that  great  matters  pertaining 
to  the  future  are  not  and  cannot  be  made  plain  to  the  capacities 
which  we  now  have,  what  is  most  to  be  desired  is  that  we  be  found, 
by  God's  help,  doing  the  things  which  are  right,  for  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  life  more  abundant — the  life  eternal — must  be  the  issue  and 
flower  of  the  life  which  we  now  live." 

Very  many  of  her  own  and  of  other  lands,  who  washed  that 

the  name  of  this  greatest  Englishwoman  might  give  an  added 

glory  to 

"  The  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honored  by  the  nations," 
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checked  the  half-formed  expression  of  their  wish,  just  as  they 
forbear  to  plant  flowers  where  she  is  buried  ;  as  knowing  that  for 
lierself  her  feelings  would  have  shunned  sucli  ubsecpiies. 

She  lies  with  her  kindred,  and  only  the  north-wind,  blowing 
<lown  from  the  near  flower-jjlanted  spot,  sheds  rose-leaves -ov^-r 
her  grave :  — 

''  Hut  IVoiii  whoiiisoevor  I'l-rsfjilioue  acceptclh  atonement  made  for  an  ancient 
woe,  tlieir  souls  unto  the  light  she  sendeth  back.  And  from  those  souls  si)nng 
iioltK-  ki'.iiis,  and  men  swift  and  strong,  and  in  wisdom  very  great ;  and  throuidi 
t!if  ;d't<T-time  such  souls  are  called  holy  heroes  among  men." — Pinrfnr. 
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